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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 


In  this  continuation  of  my  History  of  New  England,  I  liavo 
not  seen  reason  to  depart  from  the  plan  on  irhicli  the  Pii-st 
Volume  was  constructed, 

I  may  be  judged  to  have  given  too  much  space  to  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  England.  But  this  ■wiU  not,  I  think, 
be  the  opinion  of  such  as  have  well  considered  to  what  a  con- 
trolling extent  New-England  politics  were  affected  by  existing 
relations  —  whether  of  antagonism  or  sympathy,  of  apprehen- 
sion or  reliance  —  to  principles,  parties,  and  men,  powerful  in 
the  parent  country.  Preceding  and  passing  events  in  England 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  indispensable  background,  on  which  the 
nearer  objects  of  the  picture  were  to  bo  projected,  in  order  to 
be  seen  in  their  right  position. 

In  justice  to  my  view  of  the  proper  manner  of  composing 
history,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  throw  into  notes  a 
variety  of  details,  which  appeared  to  be  fit  accessories  to  the 
main,  narrative,  but  which,  had  I  attempted  to  interweave  them 
in  it,  would  have  interrupted  its  continuity.  If  I  might  pre- 
sume to  give  advice  to  my  readers,  it  would  be  that  they 
should  peruse  each  chapter  without  attending  to  the  notes, 
and  then  recur  to  them  in  connection  with  those  statements 
in  the  text  which  they  are  respectively  designed  to  fortify  or 
to  illustrate.  A  large  portion  of  them  -will  attract  only  the 
student  who  desires  to  know  the  authorities  for  my  narration. 
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Bat  others  are  intended  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  char- 
acters and  events  which  are  treated  of. 

My  frequent  references  to  the  Records  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  are  made  to  the  well-known  edition  of 
Hazard.  Though  commendable  for  its  general  correctness,  I 
should  have  much  preferred  to  cite  from  the  excellent  edition 
which  Mr.  Pnlslfer  is  publishing,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  JIassaclmsetts,  had  it  hcen  completed.  But  the 
only  volume  of  it,  issued  from  tiie  press  in  season  for  my  use, 
closes  with  the  year  1651. 

For  a  few  statements,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  an  earlier 
date,  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  Hutchinson  and 
Trumbull.  But,  in  respect  to  facts,  both  are  trnstwortliy  wit- 
nesses,—  the  latter  eminently  so,  —  as  is  abundantly  manifested 
by  a  comparison  of  their  accoimts  with  the  original  documents 
or  contemporary  writers,  in  cases  where  these  are  still  accessible ; 
and  Hutchinson  possessed  manuscript  materials  of  great  value, 
which  perished  in  the  assault  upon  his  house  a  century  ago, 
leaving  us  of  the  present  day  without  other  access  to  some  of 
his  knowledge  than  what  liis  writings  afford. 

I  have  not  referred  by  volume  and  page  to  authorities  which 
I  consulted  in  the  English  State-Paper  Office,  because  I  am 
informed  that,  since  I  examined  them,  the  old  volumes  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  been  broken  up,  and  digested,  with  other 
documents,  into  one  scries  of  Colonial  Papers,  disposed  in  that 
strictly  chronological  order,  winch,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
should  be  the  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  all  public  archives. 
The  deviation  from  this  method  in  respect  to  the  extremely 
Talnable  collection  in  the  State-House  of  Massachusetts,  is  to 
the  inquirer  an  occasion  of  constant  distress,  and  perhaps  of 
loss  which  he  cannot  estimate. 

In  again  laying  my  friends  under  contribution  for  advice,  and 
for  the  knowledge  of  facts,  I  have  had  occasion  constantly  to  re- 
sort to  several  of  those  who  bo  materially  aided  the  preparation 
of  my  First  Volume,  and  have  found  their  kindness  as  prompt 
and  useful  as  before.    Among  others,  to  whom  I  have  been 
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more  recently  indebted,  Mr.  Brigham,  editor  of  the  "  Compact, 
with  the  Charter  and  Laws,  of  New  Plyraouth,"  has  aided  my 
iiic[uiries  respecting  transactions  of  that  Colony  ;  Mr.  Aspmwall, 
formerly  Consul  of  the  Unitfld  States  in  London,  has  obliged  nae 
with  the  use  of  his  rich  collection  of  books  of  tiie  period  which  I 
treat,  and  with  hints,  the  fruit  of  his  extensive  historical  reading ; 
Mr.  Parkman,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Pontiac," 
has  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  copies  of  documents  in  the  French 
Archives,  enabling  me  better  to  describe  the  transactions  of  the 
New-England  people  with  D'AuJnay  and  La  Tour  ;  and  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Ellis  placed  in  ray  hands  his  learned  monograph,  in  manu- 
script, on  the  history  of  the  Quakers.  My  course  of  study 
for  this  volume  has  led  me  to  apply  with  special  frequency 
to  Mr,  Trumbull,  Mr.  Haven,  and  Mr.  Deane,  for  explanar 
tions  which  their  accurate  acquaintance  with  our  antiquities 
eminently  qualifies  them  to  afford ;  and  I  have  continued  to 
be  greatly  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  numerous  particu- 
lars of  information,  as  well  as  for  suggesting  to  me  some  paths 
of  useful  inquiry.  In  the  preparation  of  almost  every  chap- 
ter of  this  volame,  I  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their 
friendly  interest  in  my  undertaking.  In  the  superintendence 
of  the  press,  I  have  again  had  the  extremely  important  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Polsom's  critical  skill. 

It  is  due  to  the  friends  who  have  contributed  so  generously  to 
my  work,  that  I  should  acquit  them  of  responsibility  for  judg- 
ments which,  anywhere  in  the  course  of  it,  I  have  expressed. 


J.  G.  P. 


Cambridge,  Massaciiu  setts, 
Jum  Ulk,  I860. 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BOOK   II. 

THE  CONFEDERACY  OF  THE  FOUR   COLONIES. 

CHAPTER  I, 

The  confederation  of  the  four  Colonics  makes  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  New  England.  When  that  league  wa~s 
formed,  twenty-three  years  had  passed  since  the  plantar 
tion  at  Plymouth  was  begun,  and  thirteen  years  since  a 
royal  charter,  transferred  to  the  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
had  there  become  the  basis  of  a  government.  The  in- 
stitutions and  the  social  condition  of  the  Colonies  had 
taken  a  definite  shape.  It  will  he  instructive  here  to 
pause,  and  observe  what  the  founders  had  done  towards 
realizing  the  purposes  of  their  emigration,  and  what  was 
that  primitive  system  of  society  which  was  to  influence 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  later  generations  of 
the  people. 

The  men  who  estabUshed  the  charter  government  in 
M^sachusetts  entertained  the  hope  of  building  up  a  free 
community  of  Englishmen,  numerous  and  strong  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  rights,  the  denial  of  which 
had  driven  them  from  their  homes.  It  was  material  to 
their  object,  not  only  to  invite  numbers  of  sympathizing 
associates,  but  also  to  make  their  power  effective  by  po- 
litical consolidation.  The  first  years  had  brought  some 
disappointments  in  this  respect.    Connecticut  and  New 
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Haven  attracted  from  Massachusetts  some  of  her  most 
honored  men.  To  the  new-comers  who  presently  pro- 
ceeded to  estabhsh  the  youngest  Colony,  Massachusetts 
stood  in  no  relations  which  authorized  her  to  do  more 
than  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  them  to  cast  then'  lot 
with  her.-'  With  the  emigrants  to  Connecticut  Eiver  — 
associates  whom  it  was  grievous  to  her  to  lose  —  she  felt 
justified  in  being  more  importunate.  In  having  assumed 
her  citizenship  they  seemed  even  to  have  conferred  on 
her  an  indefeasible  title  to  their  allegiance.  In  the 
state  of  mind  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had 
brought  about,  she  was  inclined  to  maintain  that  a  vir- 
tual engagement  had  been  entered  into  by  her  freemen 
to  stand  together  for  the  common  cause,  so  that  none  of 
them  could,  at  pleasure,  by  withdrawing  himself,  with- 
draw a  portion  of  the  power  which  was  the  safeguard 
of  aU.  Her  churches  also  sought  to  be  cheered  and 
guided  by  that  mutual  illumination  which  would  be 
dimmed  by  distance  ;  and  "  the  removal  of  a  candle- 
stick "  was  regarded  as.  "  a  great  judgment"  ^ 

But  the  desire  for  another  residence  was  too  earnest 
to  be  overcome,  and  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  took 
their  independent  positions.  Upon  her  precursors  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts  had  no  claim  for  a  pohtical 
union ;  and  the  cordial  good  understanding  whichj  from 
the  first,  existed  between  the  two  oldest  Colonies,  was 
found  to  yield  all,  or  most,  of  the  benefits  which  would 
have  resulted  from  an  arrangement  of  that  nature.  The 
isolation  of  the  settlements  at  Providence  and  on  Ehode 
Island  was  not  without  its  advantages  to  the  other  Col- 
onies. In  the  road  to  Narragansett  Bay  a  permanent 
safety-valve  was  opened  for  the  escape  of  uneasy  spirits, 
whose  presence  would  have  troubled  their  order  and 
thwarted  their  aims, 

1  SeeVoLI.  529.  '  Ibid.,  447. 
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For  a  time,  in  the  new  flush  of  freedom,  there  ap- 
peared a  growing  propensity  to  scatter  the  strength 
which  needed  concentration  in  order  to  its  greatest  ef- 
fectiveness. Not  only  were  separate  settlements  formed 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Massachusetts  by  persons  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  but  in- 
dependent communities  of  Puritans  were  founded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Haven  and  of  the  associated  towns 
on  the  Connecticut.^  The  latter  part,  however,  of  the 
period  which  has  been  surveyed,  had  witnessed  a  reversal 
of  this  tendency.  The  young  communities  were  becom- 
ing consolidated.  What  there  was  of  New  Hampshire  was 
merged  in  Massachusetts,^  Though  the  little  settlements 
further  east  —  chiefly  of  "West^of-England  fishermen  — 
were  mostly  inclined  at  the  same  time  to  a  wild  state 
of  society  and  to  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  one  of 
them  had  yielded  itself  to  the  government  of  the  leading 
Puritan  colony,  and  others  had  sohcited  her  patronage.^ 
And  the  "  Jurisdiction  "  of  New  Haven  had  been  formed 
by  a  junction  of  distinct  plantations,  which,  through  a 
sufficient  experiment  of  isolation,  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  objects  of  all  —  essentially  the  same,  as  they 
were  —  could  be  best  attained  by  joint  counsels  and 
united  strength.*  Finally,  the  four  principal  Colonies, 
each  previously  compacted  in  its  own  way,  had  com- 
bined together,  for  mutual  protection,  in  a  league  which, 
in  important  respects,  constituted  them  a  single  body 
politic. 

The  Confederacy  entered  upon  its  career  with  favora- 
ble  prospects.      It   embraced   a  population   which  had 
probably  grown  to  about  twenty-four  thousand        ^ 
souls ;  ^  of  which  number  fifteen  thousand  may  ana  pros- 
be   assigned    to    Massachusetts,  three   thousand 

'  Ibid.,  534,  604.  '  Ibid.,  602. 

'  Ibid.,  693.  "  That  ia,  the  21,200  reckoned  Iiy 

^  Ibid.,  593,  595.  Johnson  09  Ijje  total  immigration  (see 
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each  to  Connecticut  and  Plymoutlij  and  twenty-five 
hundred  to  New  Haven.^  The  recent  course  of  political 
events  abroad  made  it  probable  that  the  colonists  would 
not  eoon  be  annoyed  by  a  repetition  of  those  plots  of 
enemies  in  the  parent  country  which  hitherto  had  been 
foiled ;  and  the  savages  in  their  neighborhood  they  had 
partly  intimidated,  and  partly  won  to  friendship.  Sev- 
erally they  had  established  governments  and  tribunals, 
which  were,  on  the  whole,  in  successful  operation.  They 
had  organized  and  trained  a  military  force  proportioned 
to  their  means.  They  had  founded  an  ample  number  of 
churches  after  the  order  which  they  approved,  and  had 
supplied  the  pulpits  with  pious  and  learned  ministers. 
They  had  taken  measures  "  to  advance  learning  and,  per- 
petuate it  to  posterity."  They  had  attached  themselves 
to  the  soil  by  acquiring  freeholds  and  making  homes. 
And  they  had  fallen  into  methods  of  industry,  which 
promised  to  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  living.^ 

Vol.1.  584,  note  4),  with  tbeir  increase  88,  41.)  Its  results  (unfortunately 
down  to  1G43,  minus  thoao  wlio  bad  re-  unknown  to  us,  except  in  tlie  case  of 
turned  to  England,  or  gone  to  Narra-  Plymouth)  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
gansett  Bay.  Commisaoners  when  they  met  in  Sep- 

'  The  number  of  males  in  Plymouth  tember,  1643;  and,  thus  instructed, 
of  the  military  age,  in  August,  1(543,  they  apportioned  to  Maasacbusetts  a 
■was  627.  (Plym.  Eec,  VIII.  187-  levy  of  l&O  men;  to  Plymouth,  of  30; 
197.)  According  to  the  usual  reck-  ta  Connecticut,  of  30;  and  to  New 
oning,  this  represents  a  population  of  Haven,  of  25.  (Hazard,  II.  10;  comp. 
8,135.  But,  considering  bow  recent  109.)  From  these  elements,  by  very 
was  the  immigration,  I  think  the  num-  ample  arithmetic,  I  derive  the  state- 
ber  erf"  men  in  middle  life  may  have    ment  in  the  text. 

somewhat  exceeded  the  common  pro-  '  "  Having  planted  fifty  towns  and 
portjon,  and  I  therefore  rate  the  popn-  villages,  built  thirty  or  forty  churches, 
lation  of  Plymouth  at  3,000.  Now,  by  and  more  ministers'  houses,  a  castle,  a 
the  fourth  Article  of  Confederation,  college,  prisons,  forts,  cartways,  eau- 
the  quota  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  seys  many,  and  all  these  upon  our  own 
each  Colony  was  t»  be  in  proportion  to  charges,  no  public  hand  reaching  out 
the  number  of  its  males  of  military  age,  any  help,  having  comfortable  houses. 
The  fifVh  Article  made  a  provisional  gardens,  orchards,  grounds  fenced, 
arrangement,  to  be  in  force  only  till  a  corn-fields,  &c,"  (New  England's  Fii-st 
census  should  be  taken.  It  was  taken  Fruits,  &o.,  London,  164S.) 
withoat  delay,     (Maes.  Kec.,  11.  37, 
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The  governments  of  the  several  Colonies  were  framed 
on  the  same  general  model.  No  one  of  them  had  definite 
reference  to  any  superior  authority  in  England.^  seif-goTBm- 
In  all  of  them  the  freemen  were  the  fountain  of  "'"'■ 
power.^  This  popular  feature  of  their  constitutions,  if  it 
had  not  been  their  choice,  would  have  been  a  neces- 
sity of  their  circumstances.  When  forty  men,  in  their 
solitude  at  Plymoiith,  saw  occasion  for  engaging  the 
power  of  the  whole  to  take  care  of  the  well-being  of 
each,  that  end  was  obviously  to  be  attained  only  by  a 
concert  of  the  whole  or  of  the  larger  number,  —  in  other 
words,  by  the  rule  of  a  majority ;  for  no  one  or  more  of 
the  party  that  had  come  over  possessed  hereditary  or 
delegated  authority  to  govern  the  rest.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  second  Colony  was  made  under  its  charter, 
which  gave  to  the  freemen  power  to  elect  their  officers 
and  establish  rides  for  their  government,  and  placed 
them  under  no  other  control.  "When  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  came  to  be  founded,  it  was  on  principles  of 
administration  unlike  in  some  considerable  particulars. 
They  diverged  somewhat  from  Massaehusette  in  direc- 
tions opposite  to  each  other.  But  neither  of  those  com- 
munities possessed  materials  for  the  erection  of  any  other 
than  a  popular  polity ;  nor,  in  their  position,  or  in  their 
ways  of  thought,  did  their  people  find  any  motive  for  a 
wide  deviation  from  the  pattern  of  tliose  societies  of  their 
friends  which  they  saw  so  auspiciously  established. 


'  To  tliis  remark  it  may  be  tbought  ful,  seasonable,  and  mjitcrial  qncstion, 

that  an  exception  should  bo  made  for  or  to  present  any  necessary  motion, 

Piymouth.     (See  Vol.  t  B48.)     But  it  complaint,   petition,  bill,   or  informa- 

waa  of  no  practical  account.  tJon,"&c.    (Body  of  Liberties,  in  Mass. 

'  But  in  Massacbusetts  others  might  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVIII.  218.)  And  in 
make  and  debate  motions  in  tbepnblio  Conneciicut  ,tnon-freemen  were  adroit- 
meetings.  "  Every  man,  whether  in-  ted  to  vote  in  the  e'Eoice  of  Deputies 
habitant  or  foreigner,  free  or  not  free,  from,  towns,  and  in  nominating  eandi- 
shall  have  liberty  to  come  to  any  court,  dates  for  the  franchise  to  the  General 
council,  ov  town-meeting,  and  cither  Court.  (Conn.  Kec,  L  23,  96.) 
by  speech  or  writing  to  move  any  law- 
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In  no  one  of  the  Colonies  was  suffrage  universal ;  such 
an  extension  of  political  power  would  not  have  been  in 
cmditioHB  of  accordance  with  existing  opinions  respecting  the 
fninohiM.  conditions  of  public  safety.  In  all  alike,  from 
the  time  when  a  beginning  had  been  made,  admission  to 
the  franchise  was  obtained  through  a  vote  of  those  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  it.  In  Massachusetts  and 
in  New  Haven,  the  discretion  of  the  freemen  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  new  associates  was  limited  by  a  standing  rule 
of  exclusion  for  al!  but  such  as  had  been  received  into 
full  communion  with  some  church.  This  provision  gave 
the  government  to  a  minority  of  the  male  inhabitants,-^ 
placing  the  larger  number  of  men  of  ripe  age  in  the  po- 
sition of  mere  wards  of  the  commonwealth,  as  truly  as 
women  and  minors  occupy  that  position  at  the  present 
day.  There  was  no  such  restriction  in  Plymouth  or  in 
Connecticut.  In  those  Colonies,  the  franchise  was  con- 
ferred on  inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns  by  the 
votes,  or  on  the  recommendation,  of  such  as  were  al- 
ready freemen  or  residents  therein.''  But  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed  that  church-membership, —  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  a  religious  character  in  the  candidate, 
such  as  naturally  led  to  church-membership,  and  was 
commonly  found  in  union  with  it,  —  was  also  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Connecticut  much  regarded  by  the  electors 
as  a  qualification  of  candidates  for  citizenship.^     In  these 


'  "  Tbree  parts  of  the  people  of  the  cliurch-meinljers  were  "  excluded  from 

country  remain   out   of  the   church."  the  liberty  of  freemen."   (Hutch.  Hist,, 

Thia  was  Lechford'a  eatimat*  in  1640.  I.  435.)      Bnt  some   church-members 

(Plaiiie  Dealing,  73;  comp.  1?.)    In  did  not  claim  that  liberty.  (Maas.  Eee., 

1643,  in  Plymouth,   only   about   230  H.  3S.)     They  shrank  from  the  vexar 

persons   had   acquired  the   franchise,  tions  of  office,  ■which  the  possession  of 

(Plym.  Itee.,Vm.  173-177.)     Down  the  franchise  might  mflict.  (Ibid.,a08.) 

to  the  month  of  the  confederation  only  '  Brigham,  Compact,  with  the  Char- 

1,708  had  been  Inycsted  Tiitii  citizen-  ter  and  Laws,  of  the  Colony  of  New 

ship  in   Ma^aehuKetts.     (Mass.  Rec,,  Plymouth,  100,  170.  —  Conn.  Eec,  I. 

1.   866-379,  IL  291,  29S.)  —Cotton  21,  23,  96. 

wrote  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  that  no  '  In  the  "General  Laws"  of  Ply- 
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Colonies,  as  weJl  as  in  the  others,  a  religious  character 
was  considered  as  the  proper  basis  of  confidence ;  nor 
were  they  without  an  equally  intelligent  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  excluding  from  their  councils  the  enemies 
of  their  religious  freedom. 

Rulers  were  elected  from  year  to  year.  In  Massachu- 
setts this  annual  resumption  and  new  delegation  of  the 
corporate  power  was  required  by  a  provision  of 
the  charter.  In  all  the  ColonieSj  this  system 
suited  the  views  of  men  who  felt  that  they  were  compe- 
tent to  self-government,  and  who  understood  and  prized 
its  securities.  Each  Colony  had  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
Governor,  whose  power,  though  not  altogether  the  same 
in  the  different  jurisdictions,  differed  httle  in  any  from 
that  of  the  other  Magistrates,  except  in  his  being  the 
organ  of  their  will,  and  the  moderator  in  public  assem- 
blies. All  but  Plymouth  had  a  Deputy-Governor  to  take 
the  Governor's  place  if  it  became  vacant  during  the 
official  term,  and  to  act  meanwhile  with  those  members 
of  the  Council,  who,  under  the  name  of  Assistants  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth,  and  of  Magistraies  in  the  two 
western  Colonies,  were  associated  with  the  Governor  in 
the  highest  functions  of  administration.  The  central 
authority  was  also  shared  by  the  Deputies,  who,  how- 
ever, in  no  Colony  constituted  as  yet  a  separate  and 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government.^ 

While  the  superior  Magistrates  were  elected  by  the 


mouth,  published  ia  1671,  it  was  pro-  to  the  franchise  (Conn.  Eec,  I,  290, 

Tided,  as,  a  condition  of  receiving  the  297,  331,  389,  417);  and  this  would 

franchise,  that  tlie  candidate  should  be  meaa  more  or  less  according  to  the 

of  "  sober  and  peaceable  conversatJon,  standard  in  tie  voter's  mind, 
orthodox  in  the   fundamentals  of  re-        '  The  separation  of  the  Legislature 

Hgion."     (Brigham,  25S.)      This  may  into  two  branches,  made  in  Massachu- 

with  mach  probability  bo  regarded  as  setts   in  1644  (see  Vol.  I.  622),  was 

only  a  logislatiTe   recognition   of  the  adopted  in   Connecfjcut  in  1645,   till 

practice  of  earlier  times.    So  "a  peace-  which  time  the  Magistrates  were  a 

able  and  honest  conversatioa "  became  nnnority   of  the  joint  body.     (Conn, 

in  Connecticut  a  condition  of  admiaaion  Eec,  1  119.) 
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votes  of  the  freemen  of  the  whole   Colony^   counted 
together,  the  Deputies  were  chosen   for  each  town  by 
a  majority  of  its  votersj  who  were  not  however 
restricted  in  their   choice  to  their  own  towns- 
people.    In  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  was  remuner- 

'  Oftte  forma  ofelection  of  the  high-  choose  the  Secretary.  And  all  the 
est  officers  ia  Massachusetts,  we  have  Court,  consisting  of  Governor,  Deputy, 
it  detailed  description  from  tlio  hand  Assistants,  and  Deputies  of  towns,  give 
of  an  intelligent  observer  ;  —  "  The  their  votes  as  well  as  the  rest;  and  the 
General  Court  electflry  sitting,  when  ministers  and  elders,  and  all  church 
are  present,  in  the  church  or  meeting-  officers,  have  their  votes  also  in  all 
hoase  at  Boston,  the  old  Governor,  these  elections  of  chief  Magistrates." 
Deputy,  and  all  the  Magistrates,  and  (Thomas  Lechford,  Plaine  Dealing,  or 
two  Deputies  or  Bui^essM  for  every  Newea  from  New  England,  24;  comp. 
town,  or  at  least  one,  all  the  freemen  Mass.  Eec.,  L  293,  833,  II.  31,  37, 
are  bidden  to  come  in  at  one  door,  and  42.)  Lechford  was  the  London  law- 
bring  then"  votes  in  papers  for  the  new  yer,  whose  professional  practice  did 
Governor,  and  deliver  them  down  upott  not  please  the  General  Court.  (See 
the  table  before  the  Court  and  so  to  Vol  I  553  )  He  went  home  ftum 
I  aas  forth  at  another  do  r  The  e  that  Boston  iu^u  t  3  1641  (Plamo  De  1 
are  ab  ent  send  th  ir  otes  hy  proxies,  ng  13)  a  d  pubhshed  h  s  Pla  no 
All  he  ng  del  vered  n  the  otes  are  Deil  ng  n  the  follow  ng  year  n 
counted  and  according  to  the  major  lio  don  For  aome  a  ts  con^tru  d 
pa  t  tie  old  Go  ernor  prono  nceth  t  oppose  and  as  tendng  to  "lubiert 
that  uoh  an  one  s  hosen  Covernor  epscopoej  he  had  suffered  unina- 
tor  the  year  ensu  i^  Then  the  free  o  me  t  and  a  k  nd  of  ban  hment 
men  n  like  manner  br  ng  their  otes  (lb  d  Prefa  e)  and  was  forth  of  1  s 
for  the  Deputj  Governor  wl  o  be  ng  nat  e  ount  y  almost  for  the  space  of 
also  chosen  the  Covernor  propo  n  leth  fo  u"  yea  -a  (lb  1  1  )  In  H  w  En^, 
the  As8  tants  one  after  tl  e  oth  land  where  p  haps  he  did  not  5  ass 
New  Assistants  are  of  late  put  n  nom  the  hole  t  n  e  of  1  s  of  le  he  changed 
nat  on  by  ai  o  ■Am  of  General  Court  his  mm  1  aga  n  and  r  turn  d  1  ome  a 
beforehand  to  be  considered  ot.  It  a  fnend  to  the  epscopal  establishment, 
freeman  give  in  a  blank,  that  rejects  but  not  a  ferocious  partisan.  In  a  letter 
the  man  named;  if  the  freeman  makes  to  Winthrop  (December  11,  lB38)Dud- 
any  mark  Tvith  a  pen  upon  the  paper  ley  said,  "  I  have  read  over  Mr.  Leoh- 
which  he  brings,  that  elects  the  man  ford's  book  " ;  and  added,  "  1  have  sent 
named ;  then  the  blanks  and  marked  you  the  book  herewith,  that,  instead  of 
papers  are  numbered,  and,  according  patting  it  to  the  press,  as  he  desireth, 
to  the  major  part  of  either,  the  man  it  may  rather  be  put  into  the  fire,  as  I 
in  nomination  stands  elected  or  re-  de'ire  '  (Proccedmgs  ot  Mas'i  Hi'tt 
jeeted.  And  so  for  all  the  Asastants.  Soi  1  311  )  Dudlej-'s  wish  may 
And  after  every  new  election,  which  have  been  arcomplished  From  his 
ia,  by  their  patent,  to  be  upon  the  last  refeienies  to  the  contents  of  the 
Wednesday  in  every  Easter  term,  the  work  which  displeased  him  it  appeals 
new  Governor  and  of&cers  are  all  new  not  to  have  been  the  '  Plaiin.  D(  il 
sworn.     The  Governor  and  Assiatanla    mg " 
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ated  for  his  services  by  grants  o£  the  General  Court, 
made  from  year  to  year ;  and  Magistrates  and  Deputies 
received  an  allowance  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each  day  of 
their  presence  in  the  General  Court,  paid  sometimes  by 
their  towns,  and  sometimes  from  the  general  treasury.-^ 
In  Plymouth,  the  Magistrates,  when  on  duty,  had  their 
living  at  the  public  charge.^  Neither  in  Coimectlcut  nor 
in  New  Haven  does  it  appear  that  the  Magistrates  or 
Deputies  received  any  regular  stipend  in  the  early  times.* 
The  public  treasury  of  each  Colony  was  supplied  by  di- 
rect taxes  upon  property.*  There  was  as  yet  no  capita^ 
tion  tax  or  excise.^ 

The  share,  which,  through  their  delegated  voice  in  the 
General  Courts,  the  towns  had  in  the  general  legislation, 
was  not  the  chief  of  the  functions  that  belonged 
to  them.  The  municipal  jurisdictions  present  a 
peculiarity  of  the  social  system  of  New  England,  than 
which  none  more  attracts,  at  this  day,  the  attention  of 
intelligent  strangers,  or  has  had  more  influence  on  the 
condition  and  the  character  of  the  people,  through  the 
eight  generations  of  their  history.  The  territory  of  these 
States,  with  the  exception  of  that  small  portion  at  the 
north  which  remains  unoccupied,  is  laid  off  into  dis- 
tricts of  moderate  extent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
form  a  Httle  body  politic,  with  an  administration  of  its 

'  Mass.  Bee.,  I.  183,  187,  228;  H.  ag  early  as  1641,  a  grant  was  made  to 

67;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVIU.  226.—  the  Governoi-  of  160  bushels  of  corn 

"  They  [the  Assistants]  have  hitherto  (worth    about    twenty-four    pounds), 

been  volunteers,  governing  without  pay  and  thirty  pounds  were  voted  to  bim 

from  the  people."    (Johnson,  Wonder-  in  1645.     In  1648,  an  annual  allow- 

working  Providenee,   Book  I.    Chap,  ance  of  the  latter  amount  (to  both  the 

XL  v.;  co«ip.  Body  of  Liberties,  Art,  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor)  was 

63;  Mass.  ffiat.  Coll.,  XXI.  16-20.)  made  permanent    (Conn.  Bee.  I.  69 

'  Plym.  Eec,  I  101,  127.  131,  161,  162.) 

'  Trumbull   (History,   I.   170)   sup-  '  Mass.  Eec.,  I.  120. 

poses  that  an  allowance  to  the  Gov-  '  I  believe  the  first  poll-tax  was  lev- 

enior  of  Connecticut  of  thirty  pounds,  ied  in  Maaaachusetts  (Mass.  Rec,  H. 

in  1648,  waa  tha  first  that  was  made  to  173),  and  the  first  excise  in  Plymouth 

any  civil  officer  in  that  Colony.     But  (Plym.  Eec,  H.  103)  ;  both  in  1648. 
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own,  conducted,  by  officials  of  its  own  choice,  according  to 
its  own  will,  within  certain  limits  imposed  by  the  higher 
common  authority.^  With  something  of  the  same  propri- 
ety with  which  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  a  confederacy 
of  republics  called  States,  each  New-England  State  may  be 
described  as  a  confederacy  of  minor  republics,  called  Towns. 
The  system  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  a  pohtical  centrali- 
zation. To  the  utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  common 
action  and  the  common  welfare  of  the  aggregate  of  towns 
that  make  the  State,  the  towns  severally  are  empowered 
to  take  care  of  those  interests  of  theirs  which  they  respec- 
tively can  best  imderstand,  and  can  most  efficiently  and 
most  economically  provide  for ;  and  these  are  identical 
with  the  interests  which  most  directly  concern  the  public 
security,  comfort,  and  morals.  Thus  it  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  are  compelled  by  general  laws  of  the  States 
within  which  they  are  severally  included,  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  order  by  means  of  a  police ;  to 
maintain  safe  and  convenient  communication  about  and 
through  their  precinct  by  roads  and  bridges ;  to  furnish 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  their  poor ;  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  their  children  at  their  common 
charge.  By  force  of  this  institution,  every  man  in  New 
England  belongs  to  a  small  community  of  neighbors, 
known  to  the  law  as  a  corporation,  with  rights  and  liar 
bilities  as  such,  capable  of  suing  and  subject  to  be  sued 
in  the  courts  of  jv^tice,  in  disputes  with  any  parties,  in- 
dividual  or   corporate.'^     Once   a  year  the    corporation 

'  In  1850,   Masgaohusetts  had   S31  '  Towns  began  early  to  be  admon- 

towns,  Maine   396,    Now   Hampshire  ished   of  their   obligations   by  heavy 

226,  Vermont  248,  Rhode  Island  31,  fines  for  neglect.      (See,   e.  g.,  Mass. 

and  Connecticut  153.     (Seventh  Cen-  Eec,,I.  233.)    The  earliest  cf/i;  govem- 

eaa  of  the  United  States,  1  -  86.)    The  ments,  those  of  New  Haven  and  New 

average  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  London    in    Connecticut,  were    insti- 

Ehode-Island  towns  was  4,760;  in  those  tuted  in  1784.    There  are  now  cities 

of  Mfune,  1,470,      In  respect   to   the  in  every  New-England   State.      The 

amount  of  population  in  their  towns,  rights  and  liabilities  of  cities  and  towns 

these  States  present  the  two  extremes,  in  relation  to  the  Stat6  are  the  same. 
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chooses  the  administrators  of  its  affairs,  and  determines 
the  amount  of  money  with  which  it  will  intrust  them, 
and  how  this  shall  be  raised.^  If  the  State  levies  a  gen- 
eral tax,  it  is  the  town  treasuries  that  must  pay  it; 
and  the  State  fixes  the  proportion  due  from  each  town, 
leaving  it  to  the  town  to  distribute  the  burden  of  its 
share  in  the  assessment  among  its  own  people.  As  to 
matters  of  their  own  interest,  the  towns  present  their 
petitions,  and,  as  to  matters  of  general  concern,  they 
send  their  advice,  to  the  central  authorities.  By  their 
magistrates,  they  exercise  a  responsible  supervision  of 
the  elections  of  oificers  of  the  town,  the  county,  the  State, 
and  the  nation. 

The  experience  of  later  times  dictated  Improvements 
of  detail  in  the  municipal  system  of  New  England  ;  but 
its  outline  was  complete  when  it  was  first  devised.^  At 
the  epoch  of  the  confederation,  there  were  forty-nine 
towns  in  the  four  Colonies,  of  which  number  Plymouth 
had  eight,  Massachusetts  thirty,  Connecticut  (including 
Saybrook)  six,  and  New  Haven  five.  The  institution 
of  towns,  with  their  government  of  Bekct-men,  had  its 
origin  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  borrowed  thence  by 
the  other  governments.^  When  the  public  business  had 
assumed  a  methodical  course,  the  establishment  of  towns 
took  place  in  this  manner.     The  General  Court,  in  the 

The  difference  between  a  city  and  a  monwealtli.     But  the  State  tax  haa 

town  is,  that  the  former  manages  its  varied  too  much  from  time  to  time  to 

Eiffaii-s  hy  repress  ntativea   chosen   by  admit  of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 

the  citizens;  the  latter,  by  votes  of  the  proportion, 

whole  body  of  citizens  in  town-meet-  '  There   is   nothing    better   in    De 

ing.    In  law,  a  city  is  a  town.    In  Con-  Tocqiieville  than  his  treatment  of  this 

necticut,  however,  there  are  some  pe-  institution    (Democracy  in   America, 

culiarities  of  the  uonatitiition  of  a  city  41  —  GO). 

government,  which  qualify  this  doctrine.  '  Duxbury,   the   earliest   Plymouth 

'  The  a^regate  amount  of  money  f^wn   after  Uie    original    settlement, 

which  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  an-  dates  from  1G37,  when  Charlestown 

nually  raise  and  expend  within  them-  and   Dorchester    had   had    municipal 

selves  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  governors    for    two    or    three    years, 

collected  and  expended  by  the  Com-  (See  Vol..  I.  881). 
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exorcise  of  its  rights,  of  ownership  and  jurisdiction,  over 
the  territory  within  its  boundaries,  granted  a  tract  of 
land  to  a  company  of  persons  understood  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  a  minister,  and  authorized  them  to  estab- 
Hsh  a  plantation   and  a  church.      The   hmd,  when  its 
bounds  had  been  set  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Court, 
was   held   at   first   by    the    company    as    proprietors    in 
common.^     To  transact  the  joint  business, —  to  build  the 
meeting-house,  choose  and  support  the  minister,  admit 
new  associates,  distribute  the  lands  among  individuals, 
make  the  roads,  preserve  order,  attend  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  regulate  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  affairs, 
—  the  organization  of  a  local  authority  was  immediately 
needed.     With  the  growth  of  numbers  and  of  interests, 
the  town  meetings,  town  by-laws,  town  offices  and  elec- 
tions would  assume  more  importance,  and  come  to  be 
regulated  with  more  system,  but  still  with  irregularities 
and  differences  in  difierent  places,  which  at  length  would 
require  to  be  reduced  to  some  ^miformity ;  and  as,  step 
by  step,  the  relations  of  the  towns  to  their  own  people, 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  community  were  de- 
veloped, they  led  to  new  provisions  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, defining  the  municipal  powers  and  obligations. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  each  town  had  the  follow- 
ing civil  officers,  chosen  by  its  own  freemen ;  namely,  a 
board  of  Selectmen,  varying  in  number  from  three  to 
nine;  a  Clerk;  a  Treasurer;  a  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures;  one  or  more  Surveyors  of  Highways;  a  Con- 
stable ;  and  one  or  more  Tithing-men.     Meanwhile  the 
persons  exercising  ecclesiastical  functions  were  officers  of 
the  same  community,  elected  by  the  same  constituents ; 
for  not  only  was  there  a  church  wherever  there  was  a 
town,  but  the  church  was  the  nucleus  about  which  the 
neighborhood  constituting  a  town  was  gathered.    It  was 

'  Mass,  Kcc,  I.  13e,  141,  146, 156,    I,  56,  S7, 58,  59.  Comp.  Gorges,  Amer- 
157,  179,  271,  273,  319 ;  Conn,  Eec,    ica  painted  to  tlie  Life,  42, 
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not  till  after  several  generations,  that  tlie  towns  rel 
themselves  from  the  ecclesiastical  clement  that  belonged 
to  their  original  constitution ;  and  down  to  the  present 
century,  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  pro- 
ceedings and  records  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  re- 
ligious congregation  continued  to  be  the  same. 

No  want  presses  itself  sooner  on  the  attention  of  a 
community,   than  that   of   a   regular   administration  of 
justice  among  its  members.      In  the  beginning    courts  of 
of  the  Colonies,  whatever  of  the  judicial  author-  '"'"''°' 
ity  was  not  exercised  by  the  body  of  freemen,  resided  in 
the  central  board  of  Magistrates.     As  litigation  increased 
with  the  increase  of  nvimbers,  inferior  courts  were  insti- 
tuted to  exorcise  local  jurisdiction.      When  the  settle- 
ments of  Plymouth  had  begun  to  extend, "  two  suf&cient 
men,  one  of  Yarmouth  and  another  of  Barnsta-     1040, 
ble,"  were   annually  empowered,  in  association    *'"'"' ^ 
with  an  Assistant,  "  to  hear  and  determine  suits  and  con- 
troversies, betwixt  party  and  party  within  the  township, 
not  exceeding  three  pounds."^      Besides  courts  of  this 
description,  we  read  of  no  inferior  tribunals  in  that  Col- 
ony for  many  years ;  nor,  in  the  primitive  times,  does  any 
judicial  authority,  except  the  Court  of  Magistrates  (or 
Assistants)  and  Plantation  (or  Town)  Courts^  (both  bor- 
rowed from  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts),  appear  to  have 
been  instituted  in  either  Connecticut  or  New  Haven. 

In  Massachusetts,  "Inferior  Courts"  were  early  estab- 
lishedj  consisting  each  of  five  judges,  one  at  least  being 
a  Magistrate  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of     1^33. 
his  Court,  the  others  being  persons  appointed  by    *""='' ^' 
the  General  Court  from  a  list  nominated  by  the  freemen 

'  Bngliam,  Compact,  &c.,  66.  Comp.  sums  not  greater  than  forty  shillings. 

Plym.  Eec,  II.  73,  118.  In    New   Haven    they  might   decide 

'  N,  H.  Roe.,  I.   113;  Conn.  Eec,  questions    to   the   amount  of   twenty 

L  130 ;  comp.  12,  21,  69.     The  Plan-  pounds,  and  inflict  fines  not  exceeding 

tErtion  Courts  of  Connecticut  had  juris-  five  pounds,  and  the   punishments  of 

diction  only  in  controversies  involving  whipping  and  setting  in  the  stocla. 
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of  the  towns  within  the  same  circuit.    They  were  to  hold 
a  session  every  three  months,  with  authority  to  "  try  all 
civil  causes,  whereof  the  debt  or  damage  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  pounds,  and  all  cruninal  causes  not  concerning 
life,  member,  or  banishment."  ^    Town  Courts,  "  for  avoid- 
ing of  the  country's  charge  by  bringing  small  causes  to 
1Q35.      the  Courts  of  Assistants,"  were  empowered  to 
Bcpi.o.     "jjear  and   determine    all   causes,  wherein    the 
debt,  or  trespass,  or  damage,  &c.  did  not  exceed  twenty 
shillings."      These  Courts  "to  order  small  causes"  con- 
sisted of  a  single  Magistrate,  if  there  was  one,  resident 
in  the  town ;  for  towns  in  which  no  Magistrate  resided, 
three  freemen  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  any 
two  of  whom  might  exercise  the  same  aiithority.^     For 
the  accommodation  of  persons  temporarily  in  the  coun- 
try, "who  cannot  stay  to  attend  the  ordinary  courts  of 
1659,     justice,"  the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor,  with 
junee.     ^^Q  Assistants,  might  hold  a  Court  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  Court  of  Magistrates ;  ^  and  before  long,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  business,    q\iarterly  Courts, 
consisting  of  "the  Governor  or  Deputy,"  and  two  Mag- 
istrates residing  "in  or  near  to  Boston,"   were 
invested  with  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  Inferior  Courts.*     "To  ease  the  country 
of  all  unnecessary   travels  and   charges,"    the    system 
of  Inferior  Courts   was  amended,  and  those  which  met 
leti.      ^^  Ipswich  and  Salem,  now  made  to  consist  of 
jimes.    ^^Q  Magistrates  there  residing,  with  other  per- 
sons  to    be    designated   by    the    General    Court,    were 
directed  to  sit  at  each  of  those  places  twice  in  every 
year,  and  were  invested  with  all  powers  possessed  by 
Courts  of  Assistants,  "  except  trials   for  life,  limbs,   or 

'  Mass.   Eec,   I.   IGO  ;   see   Vol.  I.  wards  called  MercMnts'  or  Slrant/ers' 

431,  617.  Courts. 

»  Mass.  Eec,  I.  233;  comp,  328.  '  Ibid.,  278.      These   Courts  might 

'  Ibid.,    264.      These    were    after-  impose  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 
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banishment."^  Accordingly,  these  Courts  thenceforward 
had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  Divorce  and  of  Probate  of 
"Wills.  Next,  "  Boston  Small  Court "  received  "  power  to 
end  any  cause  under  a  hundred  pounds,  as  Salem  ^g^_ 
and  Ipswich  had."^  Appeals  lay  from  the  Town  ^p'-^''' 
Courts  to  tlie  Inferior  or  County  Courts ;  from  them  to 
the  Court  of  Assistants ;  and  from  the  Court  of  Assistants 
to  the  General  Court.  To  this  the  pardoning  power  ex- 
clusively belonged ; "  and  this,  like  the  British  Parliament, 
was  the  tribunal  of  final  jurisdiction.*  Suitors  could  not 
appeal  from  it  to  the  King  in  Council,  to  a  Commission 
for  the  Colonies,  or  to  any  other  authority  beyond  sea. 

Massachusetts,  alone  of  the  four  Colonies,  appointed 
Justices  of  the  Peace,^  though  essentially  the  functions 
appurtenant  to  that  office  were  exercised  in  all  the  Colo- 
nies by  the  Magistrates.  The  local  courts  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  at  first  their  records  and  processes 
under  their  own  charge.*'  In  Massachusetts,  after  a  while, 
the  office  of  "  clerks  of  the  writs  "  was  instituted ;  it  was 
made  their  duty  to  "  grant  summons  and  attach-  ibji. 
meut  in  all  civil  actions ; "  one  was  appointed  for  ^^-  ^'^ 
each  town ;  and  they  held  their  place  for  a  year.'  Courts, 
according  to  their  dignity,  were  attended  by  the  Beadle 
{afterwards  called  Marshal)  of  the  Colony,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,^  and  who  received  a  liberal 
compensation  in  salary  and  fees,^ —  or  by  Constables,  who 

'  Mass.  Ecc,  I.  325.  s  Wintlirop,  Dudley,  Saltonstall,  En- 

'  Ibid.,  II.  28.  dicott.  and  Liidiow  were  iiiTested  with 

'  Body  of  Liberties,  Art.  72.  tliis  dignity,  August  23,  Hi30.     (Mass. 

♦  "  In  the  General  Court  are  tried  Eec.,  1.  74.)     I  do  not  find  that  there 

all  actions  and  causes,  civil  and  crimi-  was  any  subsequent  appointment  of  a 

nal,  and  also  ecclesiastical,  especially  Justice   by  that  name.      The  Magle- 

tonching  non-members;  and  tbey  say  trates  and  the   Commissioners  of  the 

that  in  the  General   and  Quarterly  Courts  of  Small  Causes  had  the  au- 

Courts  they  have  the  power  of  Par-  thority  of  Justices, 

liament,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  '  Ibid.,  I.  275,  276. 

Chancery,  High-Commission,  and  Star-  '  Ibid.,  S4i. 

Chamber,  and  all  other  courts  of  Eng-  '  Ibid.,  40,  128,  S51. 

land."    (Lech&rd,  26.)  "  Ibid.,  182,  217,  22fi,  2G2,  345.— 
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were  choaen  for  a  year,  first  by  the  General  Court,^  and 
afterwards  by  the  towns,  and  who  m  the  early  times  were 
taken  from  among  men  of  property  and  consequence. 

The  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  in  force,  except  in 
New  Haven,^  which  could  find  nothing  of  jurymen  in  the 
Old  Testament.     In  Plymouth,  that  institution 
is  the  only  fruit  that  remains  of  the  legislation 
of  the  first  five  years ;  and  a  Grand  Jury  was  provided 
for  in  the  earliest  code.^     In  Massachusetts,  juries  of  in- 
1030.      quest  and  a  petit  jury  were  impanelled  within  a 
Sfpi^ber.  fg-^  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop's  com- 
pany *     The  rule  in  that  Colony  was  for  the  Secretary, 
fourteen  days  before  a  Court  was  held,  to  name  twenty- 
four  jurymen,  and  issue  a  precept   to   the  Marshal  to 
require   their   attendance,*"      Grand  Juries  in  due  time 
1535.     became  a  permanent  institution,  and  two  were 
Much  4.    summoned  every  year.^     Judges  might  at  their 
discretion  declare  the  law  to  the  jury,  or  refer  to  them 
the  questions  of  both  law  and  fact.'     But  the  perpetually 
recurring  dispute  upon  the  respective  provinces  of  court 
and  jury  did  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  young  commmiity, 
and  even  the  utility  of  the  trial  by  jury  was  once,  at 
least,  brought   into   serious    debate.^      The   business    of 


I  cannot   determine  the  time  wlien  '  Hubbard    (General  History,  Sc^ 

there  began  to  be  more  tlian  one  Mar^  821)  seems  ia  Lave  attributed  the  ab- 

shal    It  would  be  natural  to  identify  aence  of  a  proviaion  for  trial  by  jury, 

it  with  the  time  of  the  institution'  of  in  New  Haven,  to  a  preference  formed 

Counties,  in  1643,  so  that  each  County  by   Eaton   for  the   juridical   practice 

diould  have  the  officer  whom  we  now  witnessed  by  him  on  the  continent  of 

name  Sheriff.    The  record  of  Decern-  Europe.    But  it  ia  more  naturally  ae- 

ber  10,  1641   (Mass.  Eec,  L  S45),  im-  cribed  to  the  aim  to  asfflmilate  the  in- 

plies,  though  not  unequivocally,  that  etitutions  of  that  Colony  to  ihe  Jewish 

there  was  more  than  one  Marshal  in  standard. 

&e  Colony ;  but  later  records  (Ibid.,  '  See  Vol.  I.  340 ;  Erigham,  41. 

IL  30,  44,  107,  &e.)  suggest  the  oppo-  '  Mass.  Eec.,  I.  77,  78,  81. 

ate  inference.    I  thiiik,  at  all  events,  "  Ibid,,  1 10. 

there   were  Marshals  in   l(i47   (Ibid.,  "  Ibid.,  143. 

204),  '  Ibid.,  H.  21. 

'  Ibid.,  76.  '  Ibid,,  28. 
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Town  Courts,  n.3  of  Justices'  Courts  now,  was  conducted 
without  it.     In  Connecticut,  while  trial  by  jury      1^43. 
was  practised  from  the  first,^  the  Grand  Jury  of    •'"'"^ 
Inquest  appears  to  have  been  a  later  institution,^     And 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  trial  juries  to  unite  in  a  verdict 
where  there  was  so  little  of  definite  law  for  their  guid- 
ance, led  to  the  singular  provision,  that,  on  a  con- 
tinued failure  to  agree,  after  conference  with  the 
Court,  a  majority  of  the  jury  should  decide  the  issue, 
and,  if  they  were  equally  divided,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sitting  Magistrates.^ 

There  were  no  professional  advocates,*  A  prisoner  or 
suitor  might  plead  his  own  cause,  or  a  friend  might 
appear  in  his  behalf.  The  methods  of  process 
had  a  general  conformity  to  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  with  which  some  of  the  leading  men  were 
familiarly  acquainted.  Issues  of  debt  and  account  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  Court  nearest  to  the  defendant's  place 
of  residence  ;  "  other  actions,  within  that  jurisdiction 
■where  the  cause  of  action  did  arise."  ^  Attachments 
were  to  be  made  by  notice  left  at  the  defendant's  house; 
and,  in  his  absence,  judgment  against  him  was  not  to  be 
executed  till  the  plaintiff  should  have  given  a  bond  to 
make  indemnity  in  case  of  a  reversal  on  appeal.^  The 
only  ceremony  attendant  upon  an  oath  was  the  lifting 
of  the  right  hand.  The  English  practice  of  kissing  the 
book  was  rejected  as  idolatrous. 

The  earliest  colonial  code  of  statutes  was  that  of  Ply- 
mouth.''    Not  framed  upon  any  theory  of  con-      leas. 
formity  to  the  Jewish  law,  or  to  the  law  of  Eng-  g^°j„t„\^'„r 
land,  it  consisted  of  such  provisions  as  on  general  piynmuih. 


1  Conn.  Eec.,  1.  9,  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVIII.  220.     "VVintlirap, 

'  Ibid.,  91.  II,  36. 

=  Ibid,,  84.  '  Maaa,  Rec,  I  1G9,  IL  16,  17. 

*  See  Vol,  I,  553.     Lechford,  28.        '  Ibid.,  II.  80. 
Body  of  Liberties,  Art.  26,  in  Maaa.        '  See  Vol.  I.  340  et  seq.,  546  ei  seq. 
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principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  after  sixteen  years'  local 
experience,  appeared  suitable  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  little  community.  It  was  digested  under  about  fifty 
titles.  It  asserted  a  right  of  exemption  from  all  laws 
"  but  such  as  should  be  made  or  imposed  by  consent "  of 
the  body  of  the  associates,  or  their  representatives  legally 
assembled.  It  recognized  eight  capital  offences ;  namely, 
"treason  or  rebellion  against  the  person  of  the  King, 
State,  or  Commonwealth  either  of  England  or  these  col- 
onies," wilful  murder,  -witchcraft,  arson  of  ships  or  houses, 
adultery,  rape,  and  crimes  against  nature.  Other  crimes 
it  made  punishable  "at  tlie  discretion  of  the  Magistrates." 
It  ordained,  that  offences  should  be  presented  by  juries  of 
inquest,  and  "  that  all  trials,  whether  capital  or  between 
man  and  man,"  should  "be  tried  by  juries  according  to 
the  precedents  of  the  law  of  England,  as  near  as  might 
be."  It  allowed  persons  not  possessing  the  franchise  to 
be  jurymen.  It  obliged  towns  to  build  and  maintain 
roads,  stocks,  cages  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  and 
whipping-posts.  In  transfers  of  real  estate,  it  required 
acknowledgment  before  a  magistrate,  and  a  public  rec- 
ord. Inheritances  were  to  "descend  according  to  the 
commendable  custom  of  England  and  hold  of  East  Green- 
■wich."  A  widow  was  entitled  to  the  use,  during  her  life, 
of  a  third  part  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  and  to  "  a 
third  part  of  his  goods,  to  be  at  her  own  disposing."  Men 
and  property  might  be  impressed  for  the  public  service  ; 
the  latter,  or  its  use,  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  soldiers  dis- 
abled in  war  were  to  be  maintained  for  life  at  the  public 
charge.  A  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
was  prescribed.  Marriages,  even  without  the  approval  of 
parents,  might  be  contracted,  "  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  or  some  Assistant,  to  whom  the  persons  were 
known."  Every  resident  was  to  provide  himself  with 
certain  arms  and  accoutrements.  "  None  might  retail 
wine,  strong  water,  or  beer,  either  within  doors  or  with- 
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out,  except  in  inns  or  -victualling-houses  allowed;"  no 
beer  miglit  be  charged  higher  than  "two  pence  the 
Winchester  quart ; "  and  inn-keepers  and  other  house- 
holders were  made  responsible  for  the  sobriety  of  their 
inmates.  A  bounty  of  "  four  bushel  of  corn"  was  al- 
lowed for  the  killing  of  a  wolf.- 

Added  to  these,  a  few  simple  regulations,  relating 
mostly  to  the  distribution  of  lands  and  the  trespasses  of 
domestic  animals,  made  a  body  of  law  sufficient  for  the 
present  needs  of  the  orderly  people  of  Plymouth.^  With 
the  slow  development  of  new  wants  and  inter- 

,        ,  16S5-1641. 

ests,  legislation  extended  slowly  m  the  hands 
of  the  Magistrates  and  Deputies,  who  were  obliged  to 
refer  their  enactments  for  confirmation  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  freemen  assembled  in  General  Court,  Reg- 
ulations were  made  respecting  roads,  ferries,  bridges, 
alarms,  markets  and  fairs,  inns  and  alehouses,  precau- 
tions against  fire,  "  the  safety  of  the  person  of  the  Gov- 
ernor," the  taking  and  sale  of  fish,  the  trespasses  of 
swine,  contracts  of  service,  the  wages  and  diet  of  day- 
laborers,  the  burning  of  woods,  the  training  of  troops, 
the  "trading  guns  and  powder  with  natives,"  and  the 
"great  abuse  in  taking  of  tobacco  in  very  uncivil  man- 
ner openly  in  the  town  streets  and  as  men  passed  upon 
the  highways,  as  also  in  the  fields  and  as  men  were  at 
work  in  the  woods  and  fields,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
labors  and  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  government." 
To  "make  any  motion  of  marriage  to  any  man's  daugh- 
ter or  maid-servant,  not  having  first  obtained  leave  and 
consent  of  the  parents  or  master  so  to  do,"  was  made 
punishable  "  either  by  fine,  or  corporal  punishment,  or 
both,  at  the  discretions  of  the  bench  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence."  Idlers  were  to  give  satisfac- 
tion as  to  their  means  of  livelihood,  or  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  "  the  wisdom  of  the  government."     Profane 

'  Erigham,  Compact,  St.,  41  -  54. 
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swearers  were  to  be  fined  twelve  pence,  or  set  in  the 
etoclis,  or  imprisoned,  "  according  to  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  person."  Towns  were  empowered  to  make 
by-laws,  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for  town  expenses, 
and  to  apprentice  the  children  of  pauper  parents.  At 
every  meeting  of  the  freemen,  or  of  their  Magistrates,  of 
which  a  record  remains,  attention  was  given  to  the  mili- 
tary organization  and  supplies.^ 

In  Massachusettsj  for  more  than  ten  years  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  without  the  security  either  of  a 
(^naameniai  system  of  statutes,  or  of  any  recognition  of  the 
^•Z^'  0'^thority  "of  the  Common  Law  of  the  mother 
Bodjof  country.  The  law  dispensed  by  the  magistrates 
was  no  other  than  equity,  as  its  principles  and 
rules  existed  in  their  own  reason  and  conscience,  in- 
structed by  Scripture.  The  reader  is  apprised  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  safeguard  of  a 
written  code,  and  of  the  considerations  which  induced 
the  leaders  to  obstruct  their  wish.^  This  difference  led 
to  a  long  struggle,  which,  however,  was  carried  on  with- 
o\it  acrimony,  because  the  defensive  party  needed  no 
other  weapon  than  a  good-natured  procrastination,  capa^ 
ble  of  being  extended  almost  at  pleasure.^    At  length 

'  Brigljiim,  Compact,  &c.,  54  -  73.  Eec,   I   137.)      TLe    General    Court 

'  See  Vol  I.  442.  came  tt^ether,  May  fi,  and,  the  buai- 

'  The  process  by  which  on  tliis  occa-  nes«  remaining  undone,  "  the  Governor 

aon  the  public  wiU  was  obstructed  by  [Haynes],  Deputy-Governor  [Belling- 

men  who  had  nothing  but  the  public  ham],   John   Wintbrop,   and   Thomas 

good  at  heart,  deserves  to  be  related  Budl«y,  Esq,    were  deputed  by  the 

■Bith  some  detail.  Court  to  make  a  draft  of  sueh  laws  as 

In  the  first  year  that  Deputies  fi'om  they  should  judge  needful  for  the  well- 

the  towns  took  their  place  in  the  Gen-  ordering  of  this  plantation,  and  to  pre- 

eralConrt,"  John  Wintbrop  and  lliuh-  sent  the  same  to  the  Court."     (Ibid., 

ard  Bellingham,  Esq.  [March  4,  1635]  147  ;  comp.  Wintbrop,  I,  160.) 
were  desired  by  the  Court  to  take  a         A  year  passed.     Another   General 

view  of  all  orders  already  made,  and  to  Court  assembled ;    and   "  the   Gover- 

inform  the  next  General  Court  which  nor  [Vane],  Deputy- Governor  [Win- 

of  them  they  judged  meet  to  be  al-  throp],  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Haynes, 

tered,  abbreviated,  repealed,  correct-  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cotton, 

ed,  enlarged,  or  explained,  &c."  (Mass.  Mr.  Peter,  and  Mr.  Shcpard  were  en- 
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the  time  camo  when  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  had 
prevailed  against  the  measure  was  abated ;  and  in  a  ses- 
sion which  "  continued  three  weeks,"  the  General  Court, 

treated  [May  25, 163G]  to  make  a  draft  laws  to  deliver  in  -writing  to  the  Gov- 
of  laws  agreeable  Jo  tlie  word  of  God,  emor  for  the  time  being  before  tlie 
wliicli  might  be  the  fundamentals  of  5th  day  of  the  4th  montli,  called  June, 
this  Commonwealth,  and  to  present  next,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  Gov- 
the  same  to  the  next  General  Court"  emor,  tc^ther  with  the  rest  of  the 
(Mass.Rec.jI.  174.)  Provisionally  "the  Standing  Counc-il,  and  Kichard  Bel- 
Magistratea  and  their  associates"  were  lingham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Phil- 
to  "  proceed  in  the  Courts  to  hear  and  Ijpa,  Mr.  Peter,  and  Mr,  Sbepard, 
determine  all  causes  according  to  the  eldera  of  several  churches,  Mr.  Ma- 
lawi now  established ;  and  where  there  thaniel  "Ward,  Mr.  William  Spencer, 
b  no  law,  then  as  near  the  law  of  God  and  Mr.  William  Hathorne,  or  the 
as  they  can."  The  public  attention  major  part  of  them,  may,  upon  the 
was  distracted  by  the  Pequot  war  and  suiTCy  of  such  heads  of  laws,  make  a 
the  Antinomian  controversy.  Haynes  compendious  abridgment  of  the  same 
was  just  going  away;  the  young  Gov-  by  the  General  Court  in  autumn  next, 
ernor  had  already  enough  upon  his  adding  yet  to  the  same  or  detracting 
hands ;  and  others  of  the  commission  therefrom  what  in  their  wisdoms  shall 
had  no  heart  for  the  business.  Cotton  seem  meet,  so  that,  the  whole  work 
held  a  ready  pen,  and  loved  a  various  being  perfected  to  the  best  of  their 
activity.  At  the  time  appointed  he  sit  ill,  it  may  be  presented  to  the  Gen- 
was  all  prepared,  and  "did  present  a  eral  Court  for  confirmation  or  rejeo- 
copy  of  Moses  his  judicials,  compiled  tion,  as  the  Court  shall  adjudge." 
in  an  exact  metiiod,  which  were  taken  (Mass,  Kec,  L  222,) 
into  further  consideration  till  the  next  Fifteen  months  came  and  went,  but 
General  Court."  (Winthrop,  L  202,)  "most  of  the  ma^trates  and  some  of 
It  was  probably  easy  for  the  quietists  the  elders  were  not  forward  in  the 
to  persuade  the  Court  that  it  would  be  matter  "  (Winthrop,  I.  S22)  ;  and  the 
scarcely  decorous  for  them  to  act  when  General  Court,  vainly  indulging  the 
one  only  of  their  comnuttee  had  given  thought  that  a  he^nning,  at  least, 
his  advice.  might  he  made,  was  fain  to  order 
Two  years  had  followed  since  their  last  (JuneG,  IC39)  "  that  the  Marshal  shall 
action,  and  still  the  freemen  in  General  give  notice  to  the  Committee  about  the 
Court  saw  the  Sisyphian  stone  lying  at  body  of  laws,  to  send  unto  the  nest 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Patient,  but  te-  General  Court  such  drafts  of  laws  as 
nacious  of  their  purpose,  they  tried  the  they  had  prepared,  for  the  Court  to 
virtue  of  a  more  forma!  method  (Mai'ch  take  order  about  them  what  to  settle." 
13,  1638),  and  "ordered  that  the  free-  (Mass.  Bee,  I.  262.) 
men  of  every  town  (or  some  part  there-  Still  the  coveted  object  did  but  mock 
ose  re  hi  pe  wi  laving 
d                           m       to  be            ro              T                      delay 


ard's)  ; 
r(No- 
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apparently  with  imaniraous  consent,  established  one  liun- 
1611.      <^i'ed  fundamental  laws,  which  were  called  The 
number.  j^Q^u  (ff  Liherties.     In  the  Act   for  their  adop- 
tion, however,  the  wariness  of  past  years  was  not  aban- 
doned.   "  Because  our  duty  and  desire  is  to  do  nothing 

Tcmber  5,  1G39)  tliat  "the  Governor  dying  away.  There  liad  probably 
[Winthrop],  Deputy-Goveraor  [Dud-  grown  up  a  anccre  dispcfiition  among 
ley].  Treasurer  [Bellinglium]  and  Mr  the  guides  of  public  aetiou  to  meet 
Stoughtou,  or  any  three  of  th  m  w  th  ih  popular  wish  for  a  legal  code, 
two  or  more  of  the  Deputies    tB    to  h  a  (June  2,  1641),  in  the  place  of 

Charlestonn,  or  Eoxbury,  sh  11  p  ti  an  terminable  consultation  of  tie 
all  those  models  which  have  be  n  t  the  serrice  of  a  leai'ned  lawyer 

shall  be,  further  presented  to  th  C  u  t  wa  nlisted,  and  "  the  Govei-nor  [Bel- 
or  themselves,  concerning  a  f  m  of  hn,,'  >"]  '"^s  appointed  to  peruse  all 
government  and  laws  to  b  t  b-  tl  1  ws,  and  take  notice  of  what  may 
lisbed,  and  sliall  draw  them  up  t  b  fit  to  be  repealed,  TvhEit  to  be  recti- 
one  body  (altering,  adding,  o      nu  t  fid     vhat  to  stand,  and  make  return 

what  they  shall  think  fit),  a  d  hall  t  tl  next  General  Court."  (Ibid., 
take  order  that  the  same  h  11  b  20 )  And  when,  sufficient  lime  hav- 
copied  out  and  sent  to  tl  al     n^  b  en  allowed  for  this  examination, 

towns,  tliat  the  elders  of  th  h  h  tl  Governor  and  Mr.  Hathorne  were 
and  the  freemen  may  consider  of  them  desired  [October  7J  to  speak  to  Mr. 
against  the  next  General  Court."  (Ibid.,  Ward  for  a  copy  of  the  Liberties  and 
279.)  And  the  case  must  have  seemed  of  the  Capital  Laws  to  be  transcribed 
to  be  getting  weU-nigh  desperate,  and  sent  to  the  several  towns "  (Ibid., 
when,  sL  n  uths  lat  j  t  (May  13,  341),  the  order  may  be  held  to  indicate 
1640),  in  n  d  at  that  "  a  brevi-  a  general  dedre  in  high  quarters  that 
ate  of  law  w  f  rm  ly  cnt  forth  to  the  Deputies  might  nest  come  together 
be  consid  d  by  th  elders  of  the  prepared  for  definitive  action  in  favor 
chnrche  d  th  fi  men  of  this  of  his  code.  The  session  of  the  Gon- 
Commonw  alt!  t  a  desu^ed  that  eral  Court  which  adopted  this  vote  was 
they  would     nd  t    ripen  tlieir    continued  by  adjournments  moi-e  than 

thoughts  and  counsels  about  the  same  two  months.  And  that  the  project  of 
by  the  General  Court  in  the  next  a  Statute-Book,  and  of  Ward's  in  par- 
eighth  month."  (Ibid.,  292.)  "The  ticular,  was atiE  gaining  favor,  may  be 
nest  eighth  month "  accomplished  no  infHn'ed  from  the  passage  of  an  order 
more  than  its  predecessors.  The  Court  (December  10)  by  which  "Mr.  Deputy 
met,  but  the  question  was  somehow  Er.dicott,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
kept  out  of  notice.  thome  are  autliorized  to  get  nineteen 

It  came  to  be  differently  treated,  copies  of  the  laws,  liberties,  and  the 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  from  several  forma  of  oaths  transcribed  and  sub- 
years'  experience,  the  eharacterisfica  scribed  by  their  several  hands,  and 
of  a  useful  jurisprudence  Had  at  length  none  to  be  authentic  but  such  as  they 
disclosed  themselves,  and,  on  fie  other,  subscribe,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Parliament  was  crowding  on  the  King,  constable  of  each  town,  ten  siulfinga 
and  in  Massachusetts  the  fear  of  im-  apiece  for  each  copy,  and  to  be  pro- 
pending  hostility  from  England   was    pared  within  six  weeks."     (Ibid.,  344.) 
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suddenly  -which  fundamentally  concerns  iia,  we  decree 
that  these  Eights  and  Liberties  be  audibly  read  and 
deliberately  weighed  in  every  General  Court  that  shall 
be  held  within  three  years  next  ensuing ;  and  such  of 
them  aa  shall  not  be  altered  or  repealed,  they  shall  stand 

At  length,  in  a  session  wliich. "  con-  England,  in  his  Lifetime,  and  present- 
tinned  three  weeks,"  (in  December,)  ed  to  the  General  Court  of  Mnaaaeliu- 
the  General  Court  "  eatabiiBhed  the  setts."  The  truth  is,  it  never  got  fur- 
hundred  law3  which  were  called  The    ther  than  to  be  presented.     It  never 

Body  of  Liberties.     They had    had  any  authority.    Nor  is  there  any 

been  revised  and  altered  by  the  Court,  good  foundation  for  Hutchinson's  re- 
and  sent  forth  into  every  town  to  be  mark  (Coliections,161),  that,  when  the 
further  considered  of,  and  now  agidn  freemen  "  compiled  their  lawa,  they 
in  this  Court  they  were  revised,  roade  tliis  abstract  their  plan  in  gen- 
amended,  and  presented."  (Win-  eral."  The  provisions  of  the  "Body 
tbrop,  II.  53.)  This  extremely  impor-  of  Liberties,"  adopted  five  years  after 
tant  document  was  printed  for  the  first  Cotton  presented  his  compend,  have 
time  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa-  no  such  resemblance  to  it  as  would 
chusetts  Historical  Society  (XXVUL  justify  the  calling  of  one  "  an  Ab- 
191  et  seq.)  frota  a  manuscript  copy,  stract,"  or  even  the  basis,  of  the  other, 
which  Mr.  Francis  Galley  Gray  found.  Cotton  endeavored  to  furnish  Bibli- 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  Boston  Athe-  cal  authority  for  most  of  the  provisions 
nieum.      The   manuscript   was   bound    of  his   code.     For   instance,  he  says, 

up  with  a  volume  of  the  Colony  Laws    "  The  Governor  hath  power to 

published  in  1672,  which  had  belonged  send  out  warrants  for  the  calling  of  the 
to  Governor  Hufchinson's  grandfather.  General  Court ; "  and  he  proves  it  from 
Mr,  Gray  has  illustrated  the  work  in  a  Joshua  xxiv.  1  ;  "And  JoaSma  gathered 
learned  and  judicious  essay.  sdl  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem." 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  abortive    And  again,  "  Every  Court  shall  have 

treatise  of  Cotton,  mentioned   above a   Secretary  to  enroll  all  the 

was  printed  in  England,  in  1641,  in  acts  of  the  Court;"  for  which  the  au- 
a  small  quarto  volume  of  seventeen  Ihority  is  Jeremiah  xsxvi.  10  :  "  Then 
pages,  with  the  unauthorized  and  in-  read  Eiruch  in  the  hook  the  words  of 
congruous  title,  "  An  Abstract  of  the  Jeremiah  m  the  house  of  the  Ln-d,  in 
Laws  of  New  England  as  they  are  now  the  chamber  of  Gemanih  the  son  of 
established."  Copies  of  this  edition  Shaphan  the  scnbe  in  the  higher 
are  not  very  rare.  Another  edition  couit  The  treatise  is  distiibuted 
(London,  1655)  was,  according  to  its  under  ten  titles  namely  Ot  Magis- 
titlft-page,  "published  aiter  his  [Cot  trates  cf  the  Free  Bulges  es  and 
ton's]  death,  by  William  Aspinwall.  Free  Inhabitants ;  of  the  Protection 
Aspinwall's  edition  does  not  adopt  the  and  Provision  of  the  Country;  of  the 
error  in  the  title  of  its  predecessor,  but  Right  of  Inheritance ;  of  Commerce ; 
calls  the  book  "  An  Abstract  of  Laws    of  Trespasses;  of  [Capital]   Crimes; 

and  Government collected  and    of  other  Crimes,  leas  Heinous ;  of  the 

digested  into  the  ensuing  Method  by  Trial  of  Causes;  of  Causes  Criminal 
that  godly,  grave,  and  judicious  divine,  between  our  People  and  Foreign  Na- 
Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Boston  in  New    tious." 
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SO  ratified  that  no  man  shall  infringe  tliein  without  due 
punishment."  ^ 

"  They  had  been  composed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward, 
sometime  pastor  of  the  church  of  Ipswich.  lie  had  been 
a  minister  in  England,  and  formerly  a  student  and  prac- 
tiser  in  the  courts  of  the  Common  Law."^  His  acute 
and  vigorous  mind  was  well  stored  with  juridical  learn- 
ing, and  his  work  now  produced  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  works  of  its  class,  in  any  age.  Under  ninety- 
eight  heads  or  propositions, —  making,  with  the  preamble 
and  close,  a  hundred  sections,  —  it  first  lays  down  those 
fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  sacredness  of  life, 
liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  which  are  the  special 
subject-matter  of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  It  then  goes  on 
to  prescribe  general  rules  of  judicial  proceeding ;  to  de- 
fine the  privileges  and  duties  of  freemen ;  to  provide  for 
justice  to  women,  children,  servants,  and  foreigners,  and 
for  gentle  treatment  of  the  brute  creation ;  to  declare 
capital  offences,  twelve  in  number ;  and  to  describe  the 
liberties  and  prerogatives  of  the  churches.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  code  is  as  follows :  — 

"  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away ;  no  man's  honor 
or  good  name  shall  be  stained ;  no  man's  person  shall  be 
arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  anyways 
punished ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren ;  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away,  nor 
any  way  endangered,  under  color  of  law,  or  countenance 

'  Body  of  Liberties,  Art.  98.  and  was  presently  made  Pastor  of  the 

'  Windirop,    II.   65.  —  Ward    had  church  of  Ipswich,  which  office  he  re- 

Ktudied  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam-  t^ned  only  about  two  years,  though 

bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  he   remained    in   the    Colony   ten  or 

Master  of  Arts  in  1603.   He  was  after-  eleven  years  longer.     Of  his  wisdom 

wards  Eector  of  Standon-Massye,  in  and  learning,  the  great  monument  19 

Essex,  from  which  place  he  wrote  to  the  Maasachuaetta  Body  of  Liberties ; 

John  Cotton  (December  13, 1631),  "I  of  his  wit  and  intolerance,  the  tract 

was  yesterday  eonvented  before  the  entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agga- 

Bishop ; I  expect  measure  hard  wam,"  published  in  London  in  1647, 

enough."     (Hutchinson,  Hist.,  I.  115.)  and   reprinted   wnoe,   at   least   tiiree 

He   tame   to  Massachusetts   in   1634,  times. 
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of  authority ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some 
express  law  of  the  country  -warranting  the  same,  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Court  and  sufiiciently  published, 
or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in  any  particular  case, 
by  the  word  of  God  ;  ^  —  and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases 
concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according  to 
that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  General  Court." 

The  religious  character  of  the  people,  and  their  habit 
of  interpreting  Scripture  as  a  universal  statute-book, 
naturally  prompted  this  adoption  of  it  as  the  ultimate 
rule  of  their  administration.  There  is  no  higher,  and  no 
other  just  conception  of  human  law,  than  was  theirs, 
when  they  recognized  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the  will 
—  in  other  words,  of  the  law  —  of  God.  So  far  as  hu- 
man legislation  conforms  to  that  standard,  in  respect  to 
the  relations  between  man  and  man,  it  is  correct  and 
salutary.  So  far  as  it  deviates,  it  is  erroneous,  and  it 
is  unprofitable  or  oppressive.^  The  mistake  which  had 
more  or  less  clouded  the  mind  of  the  Puritan  New- 
Englander  was  in  hia  regarding  the  law  of  Moses  as  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  God  for  all  times  and  places. 
But  he  did  not  embrace  this  error  in  its  fiiU  extent;  and 
considerations  quite  apart  from  it  inclined  him  to  respect 
the  Mosaic  code.  Its  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality  recom- 
mended it  to  his  approval.  The  severity  of  the  English 
law,  which  at  that  time  punished  with  death  more  than 
thirty  offences,®  properly  inclined  him  to  prefer  a  system 

'  The  inatrimiont  of  voluntary  com-  '  Thirty-one  kinds   of  crime   were 

tination  in  Connecticut,  in  1638,  im-  capital  in  England  at  the  end  of  Queen 

plied  the  same  doctrine.    (Conn.  Eec,  Elizabeth's  reign.     (Sir  James  Mack- 

1  21.    See  Vol.  I.  538.)  intosh.  Speech  on  the  Reform  of  Crim- 

'  That  admirable  person,  the  late  inal  Law,  March  2,  1819,  in  Hansard, 

Archdeacon  Hare,   said   many  things  XXXIX.  808 ;   comp.  Hale,  Pleas  of 

equally   new   and   true.      But  it  was  the  Crown,  3  et  seq.)      Afterwards  the 

nothing  new  when  he  said,  "  The  buai-  law  grew  more  crueL    "  I  hold  in  my 

ness  of  human  laws  is,  in  all  things,  as  hand  a  list  of  lliose  offences  whieh  at 

closely  and   faJthftiUy  as  may  be,  to  this  moment  are  capital;  in  nnmber, 

express  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Law-  two  hundred  and  twenty-three."  (Ibid., 

giver."     (Sermons   preached  on  Par-  809.) 

ticalar  Occasions,  211,) 
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BO  much  more  liumano  on  the  whole.  And  among  va- 
rious considerations  this  may  not  have  been  esteemed 
the  least  weightj,  —  that  an  adoption  of  the  Jewish  code 
involved  a  rejection  of  that  English  system  of  jurispru- 
dence,  the  admission  of  which  would  have  entailed  long 
consequences  adverse  to  the  cherished  hope  of  self- 
government.  The  roots  of  the  Common  Law  had  not 
then  been  so  disengaged  as  they  now  are  from  the  hie- 
rarchy and  the  feudalism  of  England. 

Ward  was  capable  of  the  great  business  to  which  he 
was  set.  When,  superior  to  bias  alike  from  his  early 
professional  studies  and  from  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  code  of  Moses,  he  announced  the  principle  that 
life,  liberty,  or  property  was  not  to  be  invaded  except 
by  virtue  of  express  law,  established  by  the  local  author- 
ity and  sufficiently  published,  a  step  was  taken  than 
which  none  could  he  more  important  towards  creating 
at  once  a  prosperous  and  an  independent  commonwealth. 
By  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  constituted  was  forbidden  to  make  laws 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  Ward's  formula  gave 
Bolemn  utterance  to  the  doctrine  that,  in  Massachusetts, 
English  law  had  no  other  than  this  restrictive  force,  and 
that  within  the  limit  so  prescribed  she  was  competent 
to  build  up  such  a  system  of  jurispmdence  as  her  con- 
dition and  wants  should  seem  to  herself  to  require.  As 
long  as  that  principle-was  respected  in  practice,  the  King 
could  touch  no  man  within  her  territory.  It  was  almost 
a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  respect  to  the  penalty  of  death,  "Ward  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  tender  scruples,  and  in  the  Body  of  Liberties 
the  laws  for  inflicting  it  are  sustained  by  references  to 
Scripture.  But  such  references  are  made  in  no  other 
part  of  the  code.  Ward  had  looked  up  to  Cotton  as  a 
religious  adviser,  before  they  left  England.  But,  with 
his  professional  training  and  his  habits  of  thought,  it  was 
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impossible  that  he  should  have  much  admiration  for  the 
Teacher  of  Boston  as  a  maker  of  laws  and  constitutions; 
and,  though  an  earlier  scheme  had  been  fortified  by  that 
eminent  person  with  Scriptural  authorities,  Ward  does  not 
appear  to  have  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  it  in  prepare 
ing  his  own.  Even  in  respect  to  capital  crimes,  he  did 
not  adopt  the  whole  code  of  Moses ;  he  did  not  make 
the  strildng  or  reviling  of  parents,  or  the  breaking  of 
the  Sabbath,  punishable  with  death.  That  penalty  was 
imposed  for  only  ten  offences.  These  were,  idolatry ; 
witchcraft;  blasphemy,  when  "direct,  express,  presump- 
tuous, or  high-handed;"  homicide,  whether  committed 
in  malice  or  in  passion ;  adultery ;  two  other  crimes  of 
lust ;  ^  man-stealing  ;  false  witness,  "  of  purpose  to  take 
any  man's  life  ;"  and  treason  against  the  Commonwealth.* 
Ward's  laws  of  inheritance  and  of  servitude  borrowed 
principles  from  tlie  Law  of  Moses.  The  oldest  son  of  a 
parent  dying  intestate  was  to  have  "  a  double  portion  of 
his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  unless  the  General 
Court,  upon  just  cause  alleged,  should  judge  otherwise."^ 
Servants,  —  of  whom  there  were  a  considerable  number, 
bound  by  indentures,  —  if  they  fled  from  a  cruel  master, 
were  to  be  "  protected  and  sustained  till  due  order  should 
be  taken  for  their  relief."     If  they  were  excessively  pun- 

'  Great  consternation  was  ocea^oned  spenting  all  allegiance  except  to  Maa- 

by  the  discovery,  in  several  instances,  Bacirasetta.      Iw  terms  are  such  as  to 

of  unnatur^  crimes.     The  di^usted  threaten  with  a  traitor's  death  all  who 

reader  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  should  take  the  King's  part  against  her : 

the  story  of  them,  eseept  that  it  was  "If  any  man  shall  conspire  and  attempt 

entirely  believed,  sometimes  on  the  evi-  any  invasion,  insurrection  or  public  re 

denee  of  confes^on.    Of  course,  among  hellion  against  our  Gnmmon'ftealti  or 

the  adventiu-ers  who  crowded  hither  shall  endeavor  to  surprise  anj  town  or 

from  Europe,  there  were  individuals  towns,   fort  or  forts   tlieiein    m  shall 

grossly  bad,  and  the  restraints  of  the  treacherously  ind  perfid  ously  attempt 

ascetic  society  into  which  they  were  the  alteration  and  subiersion  of  our 

Itronght  may  have  quickened  their  frame  of  polity  or  government  funda- 
brutal  pasaona  into  a  desperate  de-  mentally,  he  shall  be  pit  to  d  ath 
pravity.  (Art.  94.) 

'  The   definition  of  treason  is   sig-        '  Body  of  Libertn."  Art   01     (.omp 
nificaut  not  only  from  il;s  silence  re-    Beut.  xxi.  17. 

a* 
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islied,  they  were  to  be  discharged  and  compensated. 
"When  tliey  had  rendered  diligent  service  seven  years, 
they  were  not  to  be  "sent  away  empty." ^  The  con- 
ditions of  bondage  were  thus  expressed :  "  There  shall 
never  be  any  bond-slavery,  villanage,  or  captivity 
amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  just 
wars,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves, 
or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liber- 
ties and  Christian  usages  which  the  law  of  God  estab- 
lished in  Israel  concerning  such  persons  doth  morally 
require."  ^ 

'  Body  of  Liberties,  Arta.  85-88;  tary  service  in  that  Colony,  and  tliat 

comp.  Exod  XXI   26    2      Lev    vxv  their  number  was  exta'emely  small.  He- 

39 ;  DeuL  xv  12  13  gro  slaves  in  Massaclmsetts  could  take 

'  Body  of  Liberties   Art  11     The  and  hold  property ;  Capttua  Keayne,  in 

being  bom  of  a  Ela*e  mother  is  not  his  will,  made  in  1853,  left  five  pounds 

mentioned  among  the  caises  of  'Jub-  to    his    "three    negars."      (Historic- 

Jection  to  shven     and  in  feet  no  (.er  Geneal.  Reg,,  VI-  156.)     They  served 

Eon  was  eier  botn  mto  legal  slwery  in  the  militia.    (Mass.  Rec,  UI.  2G8.) 

iu  Massachusetts.     (Massachusetts  Ee-  They  testified  in   Courts  of  Justice, 

ports,  IV,    128,   129;    Cushing's   Ee-  "Andrew,  Mr.   Oliver  Wendell's  ne- 

porta,  X  410.)    Persons  who  "  willing-  gro,"  and  "  Cato,  a  negi-o,"  were  wit^ 

ly  sold  tliemselves"  must  be  snppMed  nesses  on  the  trial  of  the  British  sol- 


)  have  been  generally  such  as  eon-  diers  in  1770.  (Deposiri 
tracted  to  labor  for  a  tevnv  of  years,  to  the  Short  Narrative  of  the  Horrid 
though  there  may  have  been  those  Massacre  in  Boston,  &c.,  5G.)  From 
who  entered  into  such  an  engagement  the  reverence  entei-tained  by  the  fa- 
for  their  whole  life ;  and  the  eng^-  Ibera  of  New  England  for  the  nuptial 
ment,  whatever  was  its  limit  as  to  dn-  tie,  it  is  safe  to  Infer  that  slave  hus- 
ration,  would  be  subject  to  be  trans-  bands  and  wives  were  never  parted, 
ferred  to  a  third  party,  —  in  which  A  negro  slave  might  be  a  member  of 
case  the  original  contractor  would  be  the  church  (Winthrop,  11  26) ;  and 
"sold."  (Colony  Laws,  Art.  Arrests;  this  feet  presents  a  curious  question, 
comp.  Winthrop,  II.  347,  Mass,  Hist  As  a  church-member,  he  was  eligible 
Coll.,  XSl  27.)  to  the  political  franchise ;  and,  if  he 

Before  Winthrop's  arrival,  there  should  be  actually  invested  with  it,  he 
■mere  two  n^o  slaves  in  Massachu-  would  have  a  part  in  making  laws  to 
setts,  held  by  Mr.  Maverick,  on  Kod-  govern  his  master,  — laws  with  which 
die's  Island.  (Josselyn,  Two  Voyages,  his  master,  if  a  non-communicaut, 
&C.,  28.)  In  the  list  of  men  capable  of  wouhi  have  had  no  concern  except 
bearii^  awns,  at  Plymouth,  in  1643,  to  obey  tiiem.  But  it  is  improbable 
(Plym.  Kec.,  VUI.  187,)  occurs  the  that  the  Court  would  have  made  a 
name  of  "  Abraham  Pearse,  the  black-  slave  —  while  a  slave  —  a  member  of 
more,"  from  which  we  infer,  both  that  the  Company,  though  he  were  a  com- 
negroes  were  not  dispensed  Irom  mill- 
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In  the  year  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  Body  of  Liberties 
of  Massachusetts,  an  order  passed  for  printing  that  part 
which  designated  capital  offences,  and  another     1543. 
crime  (rape)   was    added    to    the   list.^     Before    J"°«i*' 
the  end  of  the  time  for  which  the  instrument  had  been 
provisionally   adopted,    two    committees,  consisting,   the 
one    of    Winthrop,    Dudley,  and    Hibbens,   the      n^^, 
other  of  "the  Magistrates  residing  at  Ipswich,"    ^^•^''■ 
were  appointed  "  to  consider  of  the  Body  of  Liberties 
against  the  next  General  Court,  what  is  fit  to  be  repealed 
or  allowed,"^     It  may  be  presumed  to  have,  on  trial,  ob- 
tained general  favor,  as  the  next  General  Court  does  not 
appear  to  have  reconsidered  it,  and  as  it  continued  to  be 
the  rule  of  admiaistration  in  after  times. 

The  earliest  code  in  Connecticut  related  only  to  capital 
offences.     Adopted  a  year  later  than  the  Massa-     tb^_ 
chusetts  Body  of  Liberties,  it  is  in  great  part  a     ^"'-  ^' 
verbal  copy  from  that  instrument.^     Neither  be-  nEcticntnDd 
fore,  nor  for  several  years  after,  the  confederation 
of  the  Colonies,  had  New  Haven  any  body  of  statutes. 
During  this  time  the  courts  wei'e  guided  in  their  de- 
cisions by  what  they  received  as  the  rules  of  equity  and 
Scripture,      '*  The  fundamental  order "    on   this     1^44. 
subject  was;  —  "The  judicial  laws  of  God,  as    ■**"'^- 
they  were  delivered  by  Moses,  and  as  they  are  a  fence 
to  the  moral  law,  being  neither  typical  nor  ceremonial, 
nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted 
of  moral  equity,  and  shall  generally  bind  all  offenders, 
and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurisdiction  in  their 

'  Mass.  Bee,  II.  21,  22.  -with  death ;  that  of  CoEnecticut  omita 

'  Ibid.,  61 ;  comp.  39.  these  Crimea,  and  puts  ia  their  place 

'  Conn.   Eec,   I.    77.  —  Even    the  rape  and  incest.     The  articles  which 

same  Scriptursd  authorities  aw:  quoted,  they  have  in  common  relate  to  Idola- 

There  ia  a  transpoaition   of  the  eec-  tiy,   blasphemy,    witchcraft,    mnrder, 

ond  and  third  artieka  (Blaaphemy  and  tmnataral  crimea,   man-stealing,   per- 

Witohcraft),  and  there  are  some  sub-  jury    endangering    life,    and    treason 

stitations.     Tlie   Massachuaetts   coJe  against  the  Colouj'. 
punishes  manslaughter  and   adultery 
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proceedings  against  offenders,  till  tliey  shall  be  branched 
out  into  particulars  hereafter,"  ■" 

The  opinions  of  the  present  age  respecting  the  proper 
province  of  law  aie  not  altogether  the  same  as  were 

'  K.  H.  Eec,  I.  130 ;   comp.  113.  —    a''.quMntcd,  Dr.  Peters  lie  liad  thoiiglit, 
Most  American  readers  have  heard  of    from  his  first  knowledge  of  him,  the 
the  "Bine   Laws"   of  New   Haven,    least  to  be  depended  on  as  to  any 
which  have  been  precisely  described    matter  of  fact."    (Kingsley's  Historical 
aa  making  "one  thin  volume  in  folio,"    Discourse,  p.  84.)     The  reader  at  all 
embracing  tlie  following  among  other    acquainted  with   Connecticut   history 
provisions:  "No  one  sliall  travel,  cook    may  satisfy  himself  concerning  Peters's 
victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut    credibility  by  five  minutes'  inspection 
hair,  or   shave,   on  the   Sabbath-day.    of  his  work.     The  reader  without  such 
Ho  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the    acquaintance  will  form  some  judgment 
Sabbath  or  Fasting  day.    No  one  shall    of  the  authoi's  capacity  for  telling  the 
read  Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas    truth,  when  he  comes  upon  die  foUow- 
or    Saint    days,    make    minced   pies,    jng  repiesentation  of  a  scene  on  the 
dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on  anj  in-    nier   Connecticut      "Here   water  is 
stmment  of  music,  except  the  drum,    consohdated  without  frost,  by  pressure, 
trumpet,  and  jewsharp.     Every  male    by   swiftness,  between   the   pinching, 
ehall  have  his  hair  cut  round,  accord-    stuidy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of  indu- 
ing to  a  cap."     (General  History  of    lation,  that  no  ii-on  crow  can  be  forced 
Connecticut,  C5,  C6,  68,  69,  82.)     It  is    into  it ,  here  iron,  lead,  and  cork  have 
not  perhaps  so  well  known  that  these    one  common  weight,"     (General  His- 
Btatements  are  without  historical  foun-    tory,  &c,,  p.  127.)     Malte-Brun  (G^o- 
datdon.    In  the  primitive  age  of  the    graphie  TJniverselle,  Liv.  XIII.)   ex- 
Colony,  the  discretionary  action  of  the    presses  the  judicious  opinion  that  this 
Ma^tiatra  sometunes  resembled  the    must  be  "grossly  exaggerated." 
disciplineoftheheadof  a  family,  rath-         A  small  voltime,  containing   "The 
er  than  a  formal  l^al  administration;    [Connecticut]  Code  of  1650,"  was  pub- 
but  the  existence,  at  any  time,  of  a    lished  in  Hartford  in  1822,  with  an 
code  containing  provisions  such  as  are     Appendix  of  twelve  pages,  ia  duodeci- 
quoted  above,  is  a  mere  fabrication,    mo,  entitled  "New-Haven  Antiquities, 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  so  much  as    or  Blue-Laws."     Of  course,  this  was  a 
single  judgments  pronounced  agrees-    taking  title,  intended  to  help  the  sale, 
bly  to  the  tenor  of  those  proviaons.    as  was  the  binding  of  the  book  in  blue 
The  anonymous  work  which  first  vent-    covers.    The  collection,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
ed  the  fiction  was  published  in  London    in  great  part  made  up  of  a  record  of 
in  1781,  and  a  second  edition  appeared    orders  having  nothing  of  a  fanciful  or 
in  the  following  year.    The  author  was    rigorous  character; —  as,  for  instance, 
Samuel  Peters,  a  loyalist  and  refugee,    for  the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  for 
He  was   a  college    contemporary  of   tiie  laying  out  of  lands,  for  a  supply  of 
Trumbull,    tiie   conscientiously   exact    arms.     It  embraces   a  few  notices  of 
historian  of  Connecticut,  and  is  said    punishment  inflicted  for  drunkenness 
to  have  been   a  native  of  the  same     and  impurity,  but  nothmg  of  the  kinds 
town,     Trumbull  said  of  him,  that  "of    specified  by  Dr.  Peters,  and  currently 
all  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  been    quoted  as  Blue  Laivs. 
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current  at  the  time  of  the  colonization  of  New  England.^ 
In  all  the  Colonies,  orders  were  made  for  the  ^  ^^^ 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  commoditiea  and  la-  ofprieKiDd 
bor.  This  legislation  was  fluctuating,  because 
experience  could  not  fail  speedily  to  show  the  inutihty 
or  mischief  of  each  particular  provision.  The  theory  of 
a  public  control  over  the  terms  of  private  contracts  is 
plausible  ;  and,  till  experiments  prosecuted  in  every  prom- 
ising direction  had  exposed  its  unsoundness,  the  idea  was 
not  abandoned  that  some  new  device  would  remedy 
the  manifest  defects  of  those  which  had  preceded.^  But 
the  error  was  not  native  in  New  England,  nor  did  it 
linger  longest  in  that  country.  It  was  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  the  mother  country  at  least  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century ;  it  continued  in  good  credit  there  at  least 
to  the  latest  days  of  the  Stuarts,  long  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  colonists;^ 
and  all  along  it  was  asserted  in  provisions  much  more 
comprehensive  and  more  rigorous  than  theirs.  The  less 
objectionable  legislation  which  was  tried  for  the  restraint 
of  extravagance  in  dress,  was  also  no  invention  of  New 
England  or  of  Puritanism.  It  had  precedent  in  the  earlier 
times  of  England.* 

In  Massachusetts,  not  only  the  support  of  the  minis- 
trations of  religion,  hut  personal  attendance  upon  them, 

'  February  8,  1R40,  by  the  General  remove  to  otlier  places  where  they 

Court  of  Connecticut,  "M     W  b  t  m'ght  have  more,  or  else,  being  able 

and  Mr,  Phelps  ate  deairei  to         il  live  by  planting  and  other  employ- 

■with  the  eldera  of  both  p  ments  of  their  own,  they  would  not  be 

prepare  inatrnctions  aga          h  hired  at  all,"  &e.    (Winthrop,  II,  24.) 

Court  for  the  punishing        h  '  Macauiay,   History    of    England, 

lying,  -mhich  begins  to  bo  p            d  b  Chap.  IIL,  juxt.  cale. 

many  persons  in  this  Com        w  al  h  '  Queen   Elizabeth   posted    at   the 

(Conn  Rei ,  I,  62.)  atea  of  Londoii  "selected  grave  citi- 

"  "  The  Court  having          d  b  ens  "  to  correct  the  costume  of  gallants 

penence,  that  it  would  n        idb  who  "exceeded  a  nail  of  a  yai'd  in 

law  to  redress  the  excessive  rates  of  depth  of  their  ruffs."    (Stowe,  Chroni- 

laborers'  anl   workmen's   wages,   &c.,  cles,  869.) 
for,  being  restrained,  they  would  either 
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was  enforced  by  law.^  This  was  no  local  peculiarity.  It 
Legal  oblige-  was  law  ill  England,  It  was  law  in  Virginia,  and 
^w""!^^  lif"l  been  so  before  New  England  had  an  English 
*'^'  inhabitant.^     In  ite  tlieory  —  the  theory  of  a 

right  to  control  the  individual,  not  only  for  his  neighbor's 
protection,  but  for  his  own  improvement — it  was  law 
after  the  universal  traditions  of  Christendom.  But,  if 
the  New-England  founders  had  not  been  familiarized  with 
it  by  example,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  originated  it  for  reasons  of  their  own.  The  sense  of 
a  right  to  be  exempt  from  public  coercion  takes  different 
forms  at  different  periods.^  The  democratic  people  of 
New  England,  in  recent  times,  have  supposed  it  to  be  no 
invasion  of  the  citizen's  liberty  to  require  him  to  submit 
his  children  to  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  the  end  that  they  may  not  grow  up  to  be  in- 
capable and  shiftless,  chargeable  and  troublesome.*  And 
on  similar  grounds,  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive 
age  considered  it  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and 
unobjectionable  to  the  individual,  that  he  should  be  saved 
from  the  misery  to  himself,  and  the  mischievousness  to 
his  neighbors,  of  ignorance  respecting  morals  and  re- 
ligion. A  godless  population  is  a  population  ungovern- 
able except  by  a  despotism.  To  be  capable  of  lasting 
liberty,  a  people  must  be  religious.     It  is  vital  to  free 


'  Maas.  Rec,  1.140.  —  This  legisla-  cal  Tracts,  IIL  (ii)  11 ;  comp.  Hening, 
tion  of  MassEichnsetts  was  imitated  in  Statutes  at  Lavge,  L  138,  144,  2G1.) 
tke  other  Colonies,  probably  as  eooq  as  '  A  feudal  baron  would  have  deemed 
occasion  arose  for  it.     (See  Brigham,  it  aJtc^etherrej^onable  to  burn  a  doubt- 
Compact,  &G  ,  93;  Conn.  Eec,  I.  524.)  er  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist, 

'  In   1610,   every  colonist   of   Vir-  but  would  have  resented  to  tlie  death 

gjnia  was    obliged   to   attend  church  any   compnlaon  to  have  his  children 

twice  every  Sunday,  "upon  pain,  for  taught  to  read, 

the  first  fau\t,  to  lose  their  provision  and  ,,  ninokato  Si,  Botlion,  snnpf  mine, 

allowance  for  the  whole  week  following ;  sue  Gawidn,  ns'er  eouiii  pen  a  lino; 

for  the  second,  to  lose  said  allowance  ^^ "'"'"'  ^  " 

and  also  to  be  whipped;  and  for  the  '  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts, 

thiid, to sutfei- death."    (Force,  Ilistori-  Chap,  XLI  gl. 
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government,  that  they  who  are  to  sustain  and  enjoy  it 
should  have  a  sense  of  the  government  of  God. 

Neither  devout  worshippers  nor  virtuous  citizens  can 
bo  made  by  law.  But  that  proposition  scarcely  warrants 
an  inference  that  the  law  can  do  nothing,  or  can  do  noth- 
ing without  overbalancing  disadvantages,  towards  bring- 
ing the  citizen  within  the  reach  of  influences  helpful  to 
his  becoming  devout  and  virtuous.  And  supposing  law 
to  be  impotent  for  such  purposes,  still,  before  the  colo- 
nization of  New  England,  the  experiment  had  not  been 
made  under  circumstances  of  any  good  promise ;  experi- 
ments for  Buch  an  object  were  well  worth  the  making ; 
and  if  anywhere  there  could  be  hope  of  their  succeeding, 
it  would  be  in  a  community  so  small,  that  every  neighbor 
might  bo  a  guardian  of  every  other,  and  that  the  edicta 
of  law  and  the  persuasions  of  Christianity  might  be  aided 
by  seasonable  counsel  and  contagious  example.  The 
early  law-makers  in  this  country  had  had  sad  occasion  to 
know,  that  a  false  and  ineffective  religion  depraves  the 
morals  of  a  people,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  public  wretch- 
edness. Believing  that  in  the  Gospel  which  had  so  en- 
nobled themselves  there  resided  a  power  to  render  the 
same  good  office  to  all  whom  it  addressed,  they  naturally 
esteemed  it  an  act  of  duty  and  of  kindness  to  take  care 
that  all  should  have  the  benefit  of  its  ministrations.  If 
the  policy  of  their  descendants  in  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  day-schools  is  less  questionable,  cer- 
tainly the  aim  was  not  more  elevated.  If  the  doctrine 
he  good,  that  the  state  cannot  bear  to  have  grossly  igno- 
rant citizens,  it  is  hard  to  deny  plausibility  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that  every  citizen 
should  be  addressed  every  week  with  invitations  to  lead 
a  religious  life.^ 

'  "  Profane  swearing,  drunkenneas,  enness  and  beggars  are  withont  doubt 
and  beggavB  are  but  rare  in  tlie  com-  nuisances  in  a  community  ;  and,  if  re- 
pass of  tills  patent,"  wrote  Lecbford  ligious  insti-uftion  will  abate  tlicin,  it 
ill  1641  (Fiaino  Dealing,  20).     Drunk-  aervta  a  purpose  of  tlic  conimonwcalth. 
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The  religious  objects  of  the  colonists  cliiinied  atten- 
tion immediately  after  their  arrival.  The  planters  at  Ply- 
mouth had.  no  new  scheme  of  church  order  to  devise. 
Theirs  was  the  scheme  of  the  English  Independents,  al- 
o  BokiLtim  I'eady  put  in  practice  and  amended  by  them- 
ot  e*y*raw  gelves  at  Scrooby  and  at  Leyden.  It  was  imitat- 
ed in  Massachusetts  by  Skelton  and  Higginson, 
was  adopted  by  the  immigrants  of  the  following  year, 
and  was  carried  to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  by  the 
founders  of  those  Colonies,  A  church  was  a  company  of 
believers,  associated  together  by  a  mutual  covenant  to 
maintain  and  share  Christian  worship  and  ordinances, 
and  to  watch  over  each  other's  spiritual  condition.  The 
covenatds — remarkably  free,  in  the  earliest  times,  from 
statements  of  doctruie  — were  what  their  name  imports  : 
they  were  mutual  engagements,  "  in  the  presence  of  God, 
to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  He  was 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth."^ 
A  church,  it  was  held,  "  oxight  not  to  be  of  greater  num- 
ber than  may  ordinarily  meet  together  conveniently  in 
one  place,  nor  ordinarily  fewer  than  may  conveniently 


to  say  nothing  of  higher  purpogea.  —  and  the  Greek  compound  Theodore  is 

"  One   may  live   there  from  year  to  similar  in  construction  and  equiyalent 

year,  and  not  see  a  drunkard,  hear  an  in  sense  to   the   Hebrew   name   Na- 

oath,  or  meet  a  beggar."    "  As  Ireland  tkanid.  Aggawam  was  the  Indian  name 

mill  not  brook  venomons  beasts,  so  will  of  Ipswich,  where  Ward  lived.) 

not  that  land  vile  persons  and  loose  '  The  covenant  of  the  Firat  Chnruh 

livera."  (New  England's  First  Fruits.)  of  Salem  contains  no  statement  of  doc- 

—  "I   thank   God  1  have  lived  in  a  trine  (Upham's  Second  Century  Lcc- 

Colony  [Maasacliusetts]  of  many  thou-  ture,  &c.,  67),  nor  that  of  the  Fii'st 

sand  English  almost  these  twelve  years;  Church  of  Boston  (Drake,  History  of 

am  held  a  very  sociable  man ;  yet  I  Boston,  93),  nor  that  of  the  Second 

may  eonsiderately  say,  I  never  heard  Church  of  Boston  (Bobbins,  History  of 

but  one  oath.  Bwom,  nor  never  saw  one  the  Second  Church,   209).     I  do  not 

man  drunk,  nor  ever  heard  of  three  remember  a  material  deviation  from 

women  adulteresses,  in  all  this  time,  this   catliolb   character   in  any   of  a 

that  I  can  call  to  mind."   (Simple  Gob-  considerable   number   of   early   cove- 

lerof  Aggawam,  &c.,  by  Theodore  de  la  nants  which  have  eome   under    my 

Guard,67,  The  last  part  of  the  author's  eye.     See,  to  this  effect,  the  "Deela- 

pseudonyme  represents  the  surname  of  ration  of  the  General  Court,"  in  Hutch, 

the   author  of  the  Body  ofLibertJes;  Col., 215. 
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carry  on  clmrcli  work."^  Persons  so  pledged  and  asso- 
ciated were  church-members ;  and  they,  and  no  others, 
were  entitled  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  pre- 
sent their  children  for  baptism.  Each  church  "was  an  inde- 
pendent body,  competent  to  elect  and  ordain  its  officers ; 
to  admit,  govern,  censure,  and  cxpeP  its  members;  and 
to  do  all  other  things  properly  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical 
order.  A  church  fully  furnished  had  a  pastor  and  a 
teacher,  "whose  duty  it  "was  to  preach  and  to  administer 
the  ordinances,  the  distinctive  function  of  the  former  be- 
ing private  and  pubHc  exhortation,  of  the  latter  doctrinal 
and  Scriptural  explanation.  Each  church  had  also  one 
or  more  "  ruling  elders,"  "who  shared  with  the  "  teaching 
elders  "  the  province  of  discipline ;  and  deacons,  who  had 
the  charge  of  prudential  concerns  and  of  providing  for 
the  poor.^  But  the  office  of  ruling  elder  was  not  uniform- 
ly kept  up  ;  the  offices  of  pastor  and  of  teacher  were  not 
long  discriminated  from  each  other,*  and  the  practice  of 


'  Platform    of    Church    Discipline,  of  repression,  fiTon   in  persona   more 

Chap  III.  §  4.  creditably  circumstanced. 

'  "  The  excommunicate  is  held  as  an  'To  these  was  added  in  -theory  the 

heathen   and   publican.     Yet  it  batti  offieeof  deaconess  (Platform  of  Church 

been  declared  at    Boston    in    divers  Discipline,  Chap.  VD,  §  7),  though  I 

cases,  that  children  may  eat  with  their  have  not  met  nith  an  instance  of  its  ac- 

parents  oxcommunicate ;  that  an  elect-  taal  mstitution  in  New  England.    At 

ed  magistrate  excommumcato  may  hold  Amsterdam  the  EngUsh  congregation  of 

Til  a  place,  though  it  were  better  another  Amsworth  and  Johnson  had  an  "  an- 

were  chosen  [comp.  Cotton's  letter  to  ciont  widow  for  a  deaconess,  who  did 

Lord  Say  and  Selo,  in  HutcUnaon,  I,  service  many  years,  though  she  was 

4S8] ;  that  the  excommunicate  person  sixty   years  of  age    when    she   was 

may  come  and  hear  the  word,  and  be  chosen."      (Bradford,  in   Yonng,   Pil- 

present  at  prayer,  so  that  he  giye  not  grims,  455.) 

public  offence  by  taking  up  an  eminent  *  As  early  as  1640,  the  church  of 
place  in  the  assembly.  But  at  Hew  "Watertown  ordained  a  second  pastor, 
Haven,  where  Master  Davenport  is  while  it  had  no  teacher ;  but  in  this, 
pastor,  the  excommunicate  is  held  out  saya  Wintbrop  (H.  18),  they  differed 
of  the  meeting,  at  the  door,  if  he  will  "  from  the  practice  of  the  other  church- 
hear,  in  frost,  snow,  and  rain  "  (Loch-  es,  as  also  they  did  in  their  privacy,  not 
ford,  13) ;  ~  an  et^emeas  for  the  word  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  ncighbor- 
■which  one  does  not  always  see  now-a-  ing  churches,  nor  to  the  Mapstrates,  ^ 
days  to  call  for  such  strong  measures  the  common  pactice  wm." 
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maintaining  two  preachers  in  each  church,  often  departed 
from  in  the  early  times,  went  gradually  into  general  dis- 
use. The  ruling  eldera  and  deacons,  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ing elders,  were  consecrated  to  their  trusts  with  religious 
solemnities. 

At  the  time  of  the  confederation  there  were  nearly 
„,^,^^^  eighty  ministers  ^  in  New  England/  or  one  minis- 
ter to  about  three  hundred  of  the  population. 
These  were  generally  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
host  learning  of  the  time,  as  well  as  educated  for  vigorous 
action  in  the  stem  school  of  those  persecutions  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  home.  As  many  as  half  of  the 
number  are  known  to  have  been  graduates  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  the  greater  part  being  of  the  latter  Univer- 
sity. Some,  prominent  in  their  sect,  had  been  sharers  in 
the  counsels  and  the  conflicts  of  the  Puritan  leaders  in 
England,  of  Leighton  and  Eildersham,  of  Preston  and 
Twisse.  Not  seldom  they  were  men  of  good  property. 
The  consideration  in  which  some  were  held  was  the 
greater  on  account  of  their  being  highly  connected.^ 
At  first,  ministers  were  provided  for  by  voluntary  con- 


^  Wten  in  this  work  "  Tninisters  "  of  had  as  good  a  share  of  letters  as  their 

religion  are  spoken  of,  teaching  elders  brethren  educated  at  the  same  Uni^er- 

(pa3^Drs  and  teachers)  are   intended,  eities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there 

They  are  generally  called  eldcn  by  the  were  in  New  England,  at  any  time 

early  writers.     But  thia  term,  in  tins  between  1630  and  1690,  as  many  song 

sense,  is  not  familiar  to  modem  ears,  of  those  two  famous  nurseries  of  leam- 

and  it  is  eqnivoeal  as  belonging  also  to  lug  as  would  be  found  in  a  proportionr 

an  inferior  rank  in  church  office.  ate  number  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 

'  Holmes  (I.  266)  places  the  nnmber  ihe    mother    country."      (Ibid.,  145  ; 

at  seventy-seven  in  1642.— Mr.  Sav-  eomp,  H.  331.) 

age  says  (Winthrop,  1. 2es)  that  m  1 638  'Mr.  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  had  married 

"  there  were  probably  forty  or  fiiVy  sons  adaughter  of  OUver  St.  John.     The 

oftheUniveraty  of  Cambridge  in  Old  wife  of  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Watertown,  is 

England— one  for  every  two  hundred  a^d  by  Mather  (Magnalia,  Book  IV. 

or  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants—  Chap.  XXIX.  §11)  to  have  been  a 

dwelling  in  the  few  villages  of  Massa-  granddaughter  of  Earl  lUvers.     The 

chusetts  and  Connecticut.    The  sons  father  of  Wilfon,  of  Boaton,  was  an 

of  Oxford  were  not  few."    And  ag^n :  eminent    church    dignitary,    and    his 

"  If  we  include  the  clergy,  who  surely  mother  was  the  primate's  niece. 
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tributions  made  every  Siinday  in  tho  churches;  and  in 
Boston  this  method  was  kept  up  for  considerably  more 
than  a  century.     But  soon  "  the  churches  held  a  different 
course   in  raising   the  ministers'   maintenance ;     j^^^ 
some  did  it  by  way  of  taxation."^ 

A  church  ofiicerj  of  whatever  degree,  was  an  officer 
only  in  his  own  congregation.  The  primitive  doctrine  of 
New  England  was,  that  no  man  was  a  clergyman  in  any 
sense,  either  before  his  election  by  a  particular  church,  or 
after  his  relinquishment  of  the  special  trust  so  ^^^^^^  ^_ 
conferred ;  and  that,  even  while  in  offiee,  he  was  ■""on  "f 
a  layman  to  all  the  world  except  his  own  con- 
gregation, and  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  clerical  fhne- 
tion  elsewhere.^  In  the  earliest  times  a  minister  was 
ordained,  not  by  other  ministers,  but  by  officers  of  the 
church  which  had  elected  him,  or,  when  it  had  no  officers, 
then  by  some  of  its  private  members.^  This  absolute  mii- 
tual  independence  of  the  churches  was  in  principle  equiv- 
alent to  universal  mutual  toleration ;  and,  if  the  original 
scheme  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  had  been  carried 
out,  there  could  have  been  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community,  as  represented  by  its  government, 
with  the  belief  or  practices  of  any  single  congregation. 
It  has  been  seen  how  in  Massachusetts  the  practical  exi- 
gencies presented  themselves,  which  induced  great  prac- 
tical deviations  from  this  theory.  As  soon  as,  for  sup- 
posed reasons  of  public  necessity,  church-membership 
and  political  power  were  associated  in  the  same  persons, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  public  to  look  after  the  quali- 
fications of  church-members ;  and  thus  Church  and  State 
became  insensibly  united,*      In  iVIassachusetts,  a  meeting 


'  WintLrop,  1.  295,  11.   9.1.    Comp.  ivhieli   indicatoa   a   growing  doiibt,  in 

Hatch.  Col- 287-309;  Habbard,413.  1643,aboiit tteearlierpractice.  Comp. 

'  Cambridge   Platform,    Chap.  IX.  Cambridge  Platform,  Chap.  IX.  §§3-5. 

^6,  7 ;  Cotton,  Way  Cleared,  16.  '  See  VoL  L  432-4S4. 

'  See  Winthrop,  (II.  91,)   for  a  case 
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of  the  whole  body  of  freemen  in  a  General  Court  was  the 
same  as  a  conYention  of  members  of  all  the  churches. 
In  the  Genera]  Coxirts  of  Magistrates  and  Deputies,  none 
but  church-members  could  sit,  or  have  a  voice  in  choos- 
ing others  to  sit;  —  in  other  words,  the  whole  Church  of 
the  Colony  was  represented  in  the  aggregate  of  that 
board  of  Magistrates  which  chureh-members  had  elect- 
ed ;  the  lower  house  was  a  convocation  of  the  several 
churches  of  the  Colony,  represented  by  the  Deputies  of 
the  several  towns.  Thus,  when  the  General  Court  took 
cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affeirs,  it  was  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  legislating  for  its  parts ;  and  this, 
with  the  important  peculiarity,  that  all  the  legislators 
by  whom  the  Church  exercised  its  supreme  power  were 
of  the  laity.  The  system  had  no  element  of  resemblance 
to  prelacy  or  presbytery.  It  was  pure  democracy  in- 
stalled in  the  ecclesiastical  government.-^  In  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven  a  similar  state  of  things  existed.  In  Ply- 
mouth and  Connecticut,  where  the  association  between 
church-membership  and  citizenship  was  not  by  law  made 
definite  and  indispensable,  there  was  less  action  of  the 
government  upon  church  affairs. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  mentioned  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  public  worship.  It  took  place  in  what  was 
pubui.  called  the  meeting-house^  where  assembhes  for 
worship.  transacting  the  town's  business  and  for  other 
purposes  were  also  held.  In  most  of  the  congregations 
■ —  bells  being  obtained  but  slowly  —  the  assembly  was 
summoned  by  beat  of  drum.^     At  the  religious  service, 


'  It  !s  curious  to  Bce  in  the  "  Body  have  growa  up  for  a  control  of  the 

of  Liberties"  {Article  B5,    "Of  the  whole  Church  over  the  churches. 

Liberties  tlie  Lord  Jesus  hath  ^ven  to  '  "  There   is  no  just  ground  from 

the  Churches")  how,  in  the  mind  of  Scripture   \o   apply  such   a  trope   as 

the  author,  the  ori^nal  doctrines  of  churdh  to  a  house  for  a  public  assem- 

Indapendency  were    etruf^ling    with  bly."     (Mather,  Eatio  DiseipUnie,  6.) 

eonsiderations  of  the  necessity  which  '  Wonder-Woriing  Providence,  &o., 

in  Massachusetts   was   conadered  to  103. 
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families  were  divideil,  men  and  women  sitting  apart  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  house,  while  boys  had  a  place 
separate  from  both,  with  a  tithing-man  to  keep  them  in 
order.^  The  men,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  was  from 
time  to  time  thought  sufficient,  were  required  to  come  to 
their  worship  completely  anned.^  On  each  Sunday, — 
or  Sabhdh,  as,  adopting  a  designation  which  had  fully 
won  its  way  into  use  among  the  Puritans,  they  called 
the  day  of  Christian  worship,  —  two  services  were  held, 
both  by  daylight.  The  service  consisted  of  extempora- 
neous prayers  ;  of  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  in  a  metrical 
version,  without  instrumental  accompaniment;^  and  of 

'  The  ruling  elders  had  a  seat  im-  three  were  Welde  and  Eliot,  of  Eos- 
mediately  below  tte  pulpit.  On  a  bury,  and  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  It 
plane  further  down  sat  the  deacons,  was  issued  from  the  press  at  Cam- 
alao  feeing  the  congregation.  In  the  bridge  in  that  year,  the  second  book 
body  of  the  house  seats  were  perma-  priuted  in  British  America,  and  was 
nently  assigned  with  reference  to  the  as  well  received  as  any  ever  published 
dignitj  of  the  occupants.  After  a  meet-  there,  for,  sooner  and  later,  it  went 
ing-honse  was  bnilt,  the  first  proceed-  through  seventy  editions.  It  also  came 
ing  towards  itfl  use  was  the  intrusting  into  extensive  use  in  Great  Britain, 
of  the  delicate  arrangement  of  seating  especially  in  Scotland  (Thomas,  His- 
to  a  committee  of  tie  chureh.  For  a  tory  of  Printing,  I.  233),  and  was  not 
list  of  Mr.  Davenporfs  hearers  at  New  entirely  disused  there  till  after  1750. 
Haven,  in  1646,  arranged  in  their  al-  A  couple  of  stanzas  of  the  nineteenth 
lotted  seats,  see  Bacon's  Historical  Psalm,  which  is  rendered  by  Addison 
Discourses,  3!0.  in  that  beautiful  lytic, 

'  See,e.g.,  Brigham's  Charter,  fe.,  -Tlieapacioasflmanentonhigb,"  ac, 

lis  ;  Mass.  Eec,  I.  190. 

°  The  veraon  of  the  Psalter  which 
the  Colonists  brought  over,  and  used  at 
first  in  their  worship,  was  that  made 
by  Henry  Aiiiaworth  of  Amsterdam. 
It  continued  to  guide  the  devotions  of 
Plymouth  for  seventy  years,  and  those 
of   Salem  for  forty.      The  version  of  whcroiteirTOiceisnoihe^a/' 

Stemhold  and  HopWns,  however,  ap-  For  eighty  or  ninety  years,  it  is  said, 
pears  to  have  been  the  book  first  used  not  more  than  ten  different  tunes,  if 
in  Ipswich  (Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  so  many,  were  used  in  public  worsliip. 
&c.,  213),  and  perhaps  in  some  other  Few  congregations  could  sing  more 
places.  In  most  of  the  churches  both  than  the  five  tunes  now  known  by  the 
were  superseded  in  1640  by  the  "  Bay  names  of  York,  Hackney,  Winds(rr,  St. 
PsalmrBoolc,"  so  called,  prepared  by  Mark's,  and  Marlyrs.  (Coffin,  History 
some  New-England  divines, — of  whom    of  Newbury,  185,   186.)      Inatrumen- 


will  afford  a  specimen  of  this 
hcavoEB  do  declare 


Kight  httth  to  nlEht  declared  i 
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a  sermon,  of  "wbicli  the  approved  length  was  an  hour, 
measured  by  an  hour-glass  whicli  stood  upon  the  pulpit, 
"  Preaching  with  notes,"  or  reading  sermons,  "  was  very 
little  practised"  in  the  first  century.^  Sometimes  the 
officers  invited  private  members,  or  strangers  who  might 
be  present,  to  prophesy,  or  exhort ;  and,  under  this  prac- 
tice, the  occasional  preaching  of  one  minister  in  another's 
pulpit  was  'justified.^  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  worship,  without  exposition,  was  generally  disap- 
proved, being  regarded  as  an  improper  conformity  to  the 
hierarchical  service,  and  qualified  by  the  opprobrious 
name  of  dmnh  reading?  Children  were  baptized  in  the 
meeting-house,  generally  on  the  next  Sunday  after  their 
birth ;  sometimes  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  if  it  took 
place  on  a  Sunday.  Communicants  eat  while  receiving 
the  consecrated  elements.  For  this  practice  two  reasons 
were  given ;  one,  that  the  sitting  posture  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  disciples  at  the  original  institution ;  the 
other,  that  the  practice  of  kneeling,  significant  of  adora- 
tion, grew  out  of,  and  expressed,  the  Romish  superstition 
of  the  Real  Presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  God.* 

Marriage,  which  in  the  mother  Church  was  elevated 
into  a  sacrament,  was  here  a  mere  civil  contract,  en- 

tal  music  -was  absolutely   prosenb  d         °  Hanb  rj     H    156;   Cotton,  True 

It  was  thought  to  be  condemned  by  Con  ft  t  on  &.c     6.  —  "When  a  min- 

the  text   (Amos  v.  23),   "I   will  not  ister    p  ea  h    h    ab      dm    another 

hear  the  melody  of  thy  Tiols       an  I  co  gregati         h     rdng     Ider  of  the 

waa  disparagingly  compared  to  Nebu  place    afte      1  o  p  aim       ng,  saying, 

chadnezzar's  idolatrous  concert  of  the  '  If  this  p       n    b     h     hah  any  word 

"cornet,  flute,  dalcimer,  sackbut,  psal-  of  exhortati  n  f      he  p    pie  at  this 

tcry,  and  all  kinds  of  music"  time,  in  he  nam   of  Cod  let  him  say 

'  Mather,     Ratio     Ksciplinte,    61  ;  on,'  this  is  held  p  oph    ]  ng."     (Lech- 

Lechford,    75.  —  Mather    (Magnalia,  ford,  IS.) 

Boot  m.  Chap,  XVnL)  supposes  ^  Cotton,  Way  of  the  Churches,  67. 
that  Warham,  of  Dorchester,  after-  '  The  curious  reader  will  find  in 
wards  of  Windsor,  was  the  first  per-  Lechford  (Plaine  Dealing,  IS  -  22) 
son  who  read  sermons  in  New  Eng-  a  minute  account  of  the  way  of  con- 
land.  Warham  was  a  melancholy  ducting  public  worship  in  Boston  in 
man,  and  could  not  always  summon  1640.  Comp.  Cotton,  Way,  &c.,  66  - 
his  powers.  70;  Welde,  Briefo  Narration,  &c.,  7. 
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tered  into  before  a  magistrate.^      The  dead,  elsewhere 
interred,  with  pious  or  superstitious  awe,  under  j^^^^ 
the  floor  or  the  shadow  of  sacred    edifices,  in  a™e«mna 

,  T  ■   ,      ofdaroUon. 

what  was  called  consecrated  ground  and  with 
solemn  ritual  observance,  were  buried  here,  without  sO 
much  as  prayer,  in  some  convenient  enclosure  by  the 
road-side.  Religious  services  on  these  occasions  were 
shunned,  as  having  a  connection  with  prelatical  practices 
and  doctrines,  and  an  influence  to  conduct  the  mind  back 
to  them.^ 

Of  regularly  recurring  holy  days,  none  was  recognized 
but  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  Eedeemer's 
resurrection.  In  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  Luther^ 
and  of  Calvin,*  as  much  as  to  the  rubrics  of  Rome  and 
England,  Sunday  was  nearly  identified  with  the  Sahlath 


'  "  The  first  mairiagc  in  this  place,  "  For  many  years  after  the  first  settle- 
which,  according  to  the  laudable  cua-  ment  of  these  Colonies,  a  marriage  was 
torn  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  -which  eyer  celebrated  fay  the  civil  wagigtrate, 
they  had  lived,  was  thought  most  reqtii-  who  not  only  gave  the  covenant  unto 
site  to  be  performed  by  the  ma^strate,    the  parties,  hut  also  made  the  prayers 

33  being  a  civil  thing, and  no-    proper  for  the   occasion,"     (Mather, 

where  found  in  the  Gospel  to  be  laid  Ratio  Disoiplinje,  111  ;  comp.  Lech- 
on  the  ministers  as  a  partof  their  office ;    fotd,  39.)  —  After  a  while,  eommission- 

and  this  practice  bath  contin-    ers  were  specially  appointed  to  solem- 

ued  amongst  not  only  them,  but  hath  nize  marriages  in  Maasachusetta  towns, 
been  followed  by  all  the  famous  church-  where  there  waa  no  magistrate.  (Mass. 
es  of  Christ  in  these  parts  to  this  time,  Eec,  HI.  31,  109.)  But  I  think  no 
anno  1646."  (Bradford,  101 ;  comp.  such  appointments  were  made  quite  as 
330.)  —  "  There  was  a  great  marriage  early  as  the  time  now  under  considera- 
fo   be    solemnized    at   Boston.      The    tion. 

bridegroom,  being  of  Hingham,  Mr.  '  "  At  burials  nothing  la  read,  nor 
Hubbard's  church,  he  was  procured  to  any  iiineral  sermon  made ;  but  all  the 
preach,  and  came  to  Boston  to  that  neighborhood,  or  a  good  company  of 
end.  But  the  magistrates,  hearing  of  them,  come  together  by  the  tolling  of 
it,  sent  to  him  to  forbear.  We  were  the  bell,  and  carry  the  dead  solemnly 
not  willing  (o  bring  in  the  English  to  his  grave,  and  there  stand  by  him 
custom  of  ministers'  performing  the  so-  while  he  is  buried.  The  ministers  are 
lemnity  of  marriage,  which  sermons  at  most  commonly  present."  (Lechford, 
such  times  might  induce;  but  if  any  39;  comp.  Batio Discipline,  117.) 
minister  were  present,  and  would  be-  °  Comment,  ad  Galat.  iv.  8-11,  in 
stow  a  word  of  exhortation,  &c.,  it  was  0pp.,  V.  383  -  S86. 
permitted."     (Winlhrop,  IL  882.)  —       *  Inatit.,  II,  Cap.  VIII.  §§  28  -  34. 
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of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  and  every  kind  of  recreation  ou 
that  day  -was  forbidden,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  labor. 
Eegular  week-day  lecttires  were  preached  in  some  pi^in- 
cipal  places,  and  the  Thursday  forenoon  lecture  at  Bos- 
ton, instituted  by  Cotton,  has,  with  one  or  two  short 
interruptions,  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
periodical  fast-days  and  feast-days,  sanctified  by  the  an- 
cient reverence  of  the  Church,  were  scrupulously  disre- 
garded and  discountenanced  in  New  England.^  But,  for 
special  occasions,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  frequently 
observed  by  the  whole  community,  or  by  single  churches ; 
and  ailer  a  time,  in  the  place  of  Good  Friday  and  of  Christ- 
mas, a  East-Day  was  regiilarly  kept  at  the  season  of  an- 
nual planting,  and  a  feast-day  (Thanksgiving)  at  the  time 
of  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest.  A  kindred  scrupulos- 
ity led  to  an  avoidance  of  the  word  Sfdnt  even  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and 
to  a  designation  of  the  months,  and  the  days  of  the  week, 
by  numbers.^  It  was  early  a  question  whether  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  held  to  begin  at  sunset,  or  at  midnight, 
of  Saturday.  The  former  computation  was  favored  in 
Connecticut.  The  latter  was  approved  by  Massachusetts 
law.^ 

•  "  If  King  James  ever  could  boast  March  by  the  names  of  the  first,  sec- 

of  the  pmity  in  the  Church  of  Scot^  ond,  and  w  forth  to  the  twelfth,  which 

land,  t^at  not  so  much  as  Easter  or  isFebtuary;  because  they  would  avoid 

Christmas   was   observed   in   it,   even  all   memory  of  heathenish  and   idols' 

such  a  boast   may  be   humbly   made  names,"     (Lechford,   21.)     Winthrop 

about  the  churches  of  New  England.  (L  153)  first   uses  this  new  designa- 

Nor  do  these  churches  hitherto  [that  tion  of  the  months  in  1635  ;   but  he 

18,  for  nearly  a  century]  discover  any  often  afterwards   recurs   to   the  old 

tendency  towards  a  compliance  with  method.    The  records  of  the  Massa- 

that  which  was   one   of   the   earliest  chusetta  Colooy  (L  1 73)  take  up  the 

apostasies    and    superstitions    in    the  fashion  a  year  later;  but  neither  do 

primitiye  tjmes."   (Mather,  Eatio  Dis-  they,  at  first,  adhere  to  it  uniformly, 

eiplins,  187.)  The  practice  did  not  establish  itself  in 

'  "They  call  thedaysof  the  week —  the  other  Colonies,  to  judge  from  their 

be^ning  at  the  first — second,  third,  records, 

fourth,  fiiVh,  axth,  and  seventh,  which  '  Mass.  Eee.,  III.  817. 
is  Saturday.     The  months  begin  at 
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Learning,  after  religion  and  social  order,  was  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  New-England  fathers. 
Rather,  it  should  be  said,  they  were  persuaded  that  social 
order  and  a  religious  character  could  not  subsist  in  the 
absence  of  mental  culture. 

Among  a  people,  a  large  portion  of  "whom  were  well 
informed,  several  were  learned,  and  some  were  rich,  there 
could  not  have  been  a  dearth  of  books.  Brew-  ^^^^a 
ster  left  a  library  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-  *^'>^i^™^k- 
five  substantial  volumes ;  Harvard,  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  Hooker's  was  appraised  at  three  hundred  pounds; 
Davenport's,  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds ; 
Stone's,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  charter  government,  a 
printing-press  was  established  at  Cambridge,  — 
the  first  set  up  in  British  America.  Joseph  Glover  gave 
to  the  College  a  "font  of  printing-letters,"  and  "some 
gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  "  gave  "  forty-nine  pounds  and 
something  more  towards  fumisliing  of  a  printing-press 
with  letters."  ^  Glover  died  on  his  voyage  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  College  placed  their  press  under  the  man- 
agement of  Stephen  Daye,  who  superintended  it  for  ten 
years.  "  The  first  thing  which  was  printed  was  the  Free- 
man's Oath;  the  next  was  an  Almanac  made  for  New 
England  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner ;  the  next  was 
the  Psalms  newly  turned  into  metre."  ^ 

It  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  earliest  time  there  was 
little  instruction  of  children  except  what  was  imparted 
in  private  families.  In  the  third  year  after  the  debar- 
kation at  Plymouth,  the  colonists  were  informed  of  its 
having  been  asserted  in  London,  that  their  "  chil-  i^, 
dren  were  not  catechized  nor  taught  to  read."    ^''■^^■ 

'  Eecords  of  Harvard   College,    as  hundred  years,  or  at  Liverpool  till  a 

quoted  in  Quiney's  History,  I.  187. —  hundred   and   ten   years.      (Triibner, 

la  England,  there   was   no  printing-  Bibliographical    Guide    to    American 

press  a,t  Exeter  till  tiiirty  years  after  Literature,  p.  ix.,  ed.  1856.) 

thia  tjine,  at  Manchester  till  nearly  a  *  Wintlu:op,  I.  2))9. 
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They  replied:  "This  is  not  true,  in  neither  part  thereof; 
for  divers  take  pains  with  their  own,  as  they  can.  In- 
deed, wo  have  no  common  school  for  want  of  a  fit  person, 
or,  hitherto,  means  to  maintain  one,  though  we  desire  to 
16S5,  hegin."  ^  Twelve  years  after  this,  the  widow  of 
Beb.  XI.  j)j,_  Jailer  received  an  apprentice  under  an  en- 
gagement "  to  keep  him  at  school  two  years."  ^  But  it 
was  many  years  before  public  schools  were  established 
in  Plymouth  Colony  by  law. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  central 
iMi.  government  in  respect  to  education  was  a  re- 
june  2.  quest,  "  that  the  elders  would  make  a  catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  grounds  of  religion."  ^ 
Soon  after,  in  consideration  of  "  the  great  neglect  of 
many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children 
iu  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employments  which 
might  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth,"  the  select- 
i  1642.  ii^Gn  of  towns  were  invested  with  authority  to 
jumM.  «t^e  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  parents 
and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  then'  call- 
ing and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  * 
and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country."  Selectmen  were 
farther  empowered,  "with  consent  of  any  Coiu't  or  the 
Magistrate,  to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such 
as  they  should  find  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ  and 
bring  them  up,"  ^  and  were  to  be  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jurors  if  they  neglected  this  duty.^    Boston  had  a  school, 

'  Bradford,  I-  62.  —  My  ancestress,  Bible,  for  they  we!:e  not  costly ;  in  tlie 

Desire  (Howland)  Glorhain,  daughter  mventory   of   tie   estate  of   Edward 

of  two  persons  who  (then  young  and  Tench,  of  New  Haven,  in  1639,  a 

nnmarried)    had   come    over    in   the  Bible  in  King  James's  version  was  ap- 

Mayflowcr,  signed  her  name,  in  her  priused  at  five  shillings,  and  a  Geneva 

old  age,  as  administratrix  of  her  hus-  Bible  at  ten.     Comp.  Kilbume,  Dan- 

band'aestate,  in  an  almost  clerkly  hand,  gerous  Errors  in  Printed  Bibles,  5-7. 

»  Plym.  Kee.,  1.  37.  '  Mass.  Eec.,  II.  6,  7. 

'  Maaa.  Eee.,  I.  328.  '  Ibid.,   9.  —  The    following   order, 

*  It  is  likely  that  every  family  had  a  passed  in  Dedham  in  obedience  to  this 
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with    some    sort  of  public    encouragement,  in   its   fifth 
year.     The  inhabitants  passed  a  vote,  "  that  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormont  be  entreated  to  be- 
come schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurtur-     ^ggg, 
ing  of  youth   among  us."^     Pormont  attached   ^B'Hia- 
himself  to  the  Antinomians,  and  went  off  to  Exeter  with 
Wheelwright.     The  Reverend  Daniel  Maude  was     leaa. 
appointed  his  successor ;  and  for  his  maintenance    ■*'^-  ^^■ 
a  contribution  of  fifty  pounds  was  made,  of  wliich  sum 
Winthrop,  Vane,  and  Bellingham  gave  each  ten  pounds. 
Five  years  later,  the  income  from  Deer  Island,  in 
Boston  harbor,  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  a  school.^ 

In  New  Haven,  a  provision  for  the  eaucation  of  the 
young  was  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  attention.  It 
■was  "ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  set  i6i2. 
up,"  and  that  Mr.  Davenport  and  the  Magistrates  ^'^''  ^■ 
should  "  consider  what  yearly  allowance  was  meet  to  be 
given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,  and 
also  what  rules  and  orders  were  meet  to  be  observed  in 
and  about  the  same."  ^  The  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
afterwards  of  Boston,  was  the  first  schoolmaster  of  that 
place.*  In  Hartford,  John  Higginson,  afterwards  minis- 
ter successively  of  Sayhrook,  Guilford,  and  Salem,  taught 

law,  showa  that  the  gOTeraors  of  that  '  To  Cheever,  and  to  Corlet,  of  Cam- 
respectable  town  may  have  heen  epir-  bridge,  Cotton  Mather  gives  the  praise 
ited  to  their  official  duty  by  a  sense  of  of  saving  New  England  from  barbarism, 
personal  deficiencies.  "  It  is  a^eei  »  ij  jb  Corlel's  piJnB,  and  Cheevor's,  we  muEt 
that  the  Selectmen  doe  take  their  corse  own, 

to  see  the   exseqution   of  the   Court  "^^  ^^  ,f «^  ^"Biana,  m  not  SytUa 
order   consninge   childring ;   viz.   that 
we  doe  agree  that  two  goe  t^ether 
when  they  goe  to  take  account  of  the 

propheting  of.  the    youth."       (Haven,  -  ne  umi.  ww  to  Taat  ngo  no  uincas  mcw  ; 
«-;-i.jj           L      fa,  TIU  Tttoe's  scylbe  waillDK  for  htm  rosty  grew, 

Historical  Address,  &c.,  5S.)  ^  ^„^  ^  wrought "  ula  laboB  wm  im- 

'  Snow,  History  of  Boston,  348.  menss, 

'  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of      But  ne'sr  d«:i™a  to  preterperfcrt  tense." 

Boston,  230,  267.  (Funeral   Sermon  upon  Mr.  Ezekiel 

'  N.  H.  Eec.,  I.  62;  comp.  210.  Cheever,  23,  31,) 
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a  school  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  year  after  the  Pe- 
lejo.      quot  war.^     Collins,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, succeeded  him.^    Next,  the  school  received 
a  permanent  endoivment  of  thirty  pounds,  and 
the  stipend  of  William  Andrews  as  schoolmaster 
was  fixed  at  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  the  town 
voting  at  the  same  time  to  "  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the 
poor  and  for  all   deficiencies."  ^      Newport  was  no  less 
prompt  in  making  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
i(^      young.     Mr.  Eobert  Lenthal  was  "caEed  to  keep 
Aug.  20.    ^  public  school  for  the  learning  of  youth,  and 
for  his  encouragement  there  was  granted  to  hun  and  his 
heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  four  more  for  a 
house-lot ; "  and  it  was  "  voted  that  one  hundred  acres 
should  be  laid  forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school,  for 
encouragement  of  the  poorer  sort,  to  train  up  their  youth 
in  learning."*     But  Lenthal  soon  went  away,°  and  the 
pohcy  of  a  public  provision  for  education  did  not  obtain 
permanent  favor  in  Ehode  Island. 

In  the  summer  before  the  confederation  of  the  Colo- 
nies, the  first  Commencemenf  of  Harvard  College  was  held. 
■Bgt,ai  Nine  young  men,  having  been  four  years  under 
College.  i^g  instruction,  were  then  admitted  to  the  first 
academical  degree,  and  "  performed  their  acts 
so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  Tongues 
and  Arts."  ®  The  course  of  study,  adopted  from  the  con- 
temporaneous practice  of  the  English  Universities,  con- 
sisted of  Latin  and  Greek  (in  which  some  proficiency 
was  required  for  admission) ;  of  logic,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  physics ;  and  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
divinity,' — the  forming  of  a  learned  ministry  being  a 


'  Magnalia,  Book  HI.  fii.)  Chap.  1  'So  says  Callender  (Historical  Dis- 

§15.  course,  116);  but  I  do  not  find  the 

^  Winthrop,  II.  9.  Btatement  in  the  printed  Records. 

=  Hartford  in  the  Olden  Time,  161,  "  R  I.  Rec,  I.  119. 

163.  '  Winthrop,  11.  87. 
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main  object  of  tlie  institution.^  Its  beginning  was  not 
auspicious.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  the  person  first  placed  at 
its  headj  was  soon  deposed,  having  been  convicted  of  ill- 
treating  the  students,  hy  giving  them,  twenty  or  thirty 
stripes  at  a  time  and  keeping  them  on  scanty  and  un- 
wholesome food ;  of  beating  his  subordinate,  Nathaniel 
Briscoe,  in  an  inhuman  manner ;  and  of  other  misdemean- 
or. His  successor  was  the  learned  and  excellent  jg^_ 
Henry  Dunster,  who,  when  he  accepted  this  great  *"*'  ^' 
trust,  had  just  arrived  from  England,  having  been  there 
a  non-conformist  minister,  after  receiving  an  education 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Under  Dunster's  ad- 
ministration a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  Tlie  College 
soon  acquired  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in  several  in- 
stances youth  of  opulent  families  in  the  parent  country 
were  sent  over  to  receive  their  education  in  New  Eng- 
land.^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  institutions  and  arrangements 
by  which  the  governments  of  the  New-England  Colonies 
aimed  to  build  up  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  prosperous 
society.  To  carry  on  their  functions,  safe  from  enemies 
without  and  from  disturbers  within,  governments  recLuiro 
an  organized  physical  force.  In  New  England  this  con- 
sisted of  a  mUitia,  which,  in  the  early  period,  was  com- 
posed of  infantry  alone.  AU  males  of  the  age  for  miHtary 
service®  were  required  to  be  provided  with  arms  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  ammunition  ;  those  who  were  Mmwity 
able,  at  their  own  expense,  others  at  the  expense  '''''*°'' 
of  the  towns.*  The  arms  of  private  soldiers  were  pikes, 
muskets,  and  swords.    The  muskets  had  matchlocks  or 

'  The  list  of  Latiu  theses  discussed  Massadmsetts  to  be  from   sixteen  to 

hy  the  first  graduating   class   is  pre-  sixty  hy  the  law   of   May   27,   1652. 

served    in    "  New     England's    First  (Mass.  Kec.,  HI.  2G8.)    This  was  prot- 

Fruits "     (12),    and    is    copied    into  ably  the  law  or  usage  in  the  earliep 

Hutchinsori's    History  (I.  444).  times,   but   I  have  not  observed  any 

'  Wonder-Working  Providence,  166.  record  to  that  effect, 
'  The  military  age  was  defined  in        *  Mass.  Kec,  I.  84. 
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firelocks,  and  to  each  one  there  was  "  a  pair  of  bando- 
leers, or  pouches  for  powder  and  bullets,"  and  a  stick, 
called  a  red,  for  use  in  taking  aim.^  The  pikes  were  ten 
feet  in  length,  besides  the  spear  at  the  end.^  For  defen- 
sive armor  corselets  were  worn,  and  coats  quilted  with 
cotton.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  uniform  dress  was 
attempted. 

The  un&  of  the  organization  was  a  train-band,  of  not 
fewer  than  sixty-four  men,  and  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred.^ It  was  constituted  of  twice  as  many  musketeers 
as  pikemen ;  the  latter  being  selected  for  their  superior 
stature.  The  officers  of  a  band  were  a  Captain,  a  Lieu- 
tenant, an  Ensign,  and  fonr  Sergeants.  The  commis- 
sioned officers  carried  swords  ;  partisans,  othenvise  called 
leading-staves ;  and  (if  they  saw  fit)  pistols.  The  sergeants 
bore  halberds.  Company  "  trainings  "  were  or- 
Apriiw.  dered  to  take  place,  at  first,  every  Saturday;* 
i^N^'iffl  t^^">  every  month  ;^  then,  eight  times  a  year.^ 
At  Plymouth,  by  law,  trainings  were  "  always 
begun  and  ended  with  prayer  ; "  ^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  practice  was  the  same  in  the  other  Colonies.  Military 
movements  were  enlivened  by  no  other  music  than  that 
of  the  drum. 

In  the  year  after  the  confederation,  Massachusetts  had 
twenty-six  train-bands,  and  there  had  been  "  of  late  a 
very   gallant  horse-troop  listed."  ^     The  bands  were  dis- 

'  Plym.  Rec,  II.  65.  drill,  and  maaceuvree  liad  been  in  the 

'  "  Ton  foot  in  length,  at  least,  in  next  precedmg  generation,  with  some 

the  wood."    (Conn.Eec.,L  74.)    The  improvements. 

same  description  answerB  to  the  piko  '  Maas.  E«c.,  HI.  2G8, 

of  Crommell'9  soldiers  in   1650,  as  I  '  Ibid.,  I.  85, 

leara  from  Elton's  "  Complete  Body  of  °  Ibid.,  90,  102,124. 

the  Art  Military,"  which  professes  \o  '  Ibid.,  210 ;  comp.  Conn.  Eec,  I.  i 

WtatOmiiiB.nyilliilr,  Nelhettoiids,  orSpslQ  '  Plym.  Kec,  H.  Gl. 

Cea  render  us  i "  8  Johnaon,  Wonder- Working  Provi- 
and  the  book  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  dence,  190.  —  The  author  (then  a  cap- 
description  of  wbat  the  English  arma,  tain)  gives  a  liat  of  the  commissioneii 
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tributed  into  regiments  ;  a  Lieutenant,  and  under  him  a 
Sergeant-Major,  commanded  the  militia  of  each  county;^ 
and  over  the  whole  force  of  the  Colony  was  a  Sergeant- 
Major-General,  subordinate  only  to  the  Governorj  who 
was  Commander-in-Chief.^  For  the  present  there  was  no 
appearance  that  field-artillery  would  be  of  service,  and 
none  was  provided,  except  for  the  practice  of  the  in- 
corporated Artillery  Company.^  Some  heavy  ordnance 
had  been  mounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  ports.*  The 
work  on  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  had  been  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  regularly  garrisoned.^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  colonists  were  at  first  hardly 
tasked  to  procure  the  mere  means  of  subsistence.  But 
anxieties  of  this  kind  had  long  ago  passed  away,  when  the 
confederation  was  made.   They  had  "  buUded  and  planted 

officers  in  Massachusetts  in  1S44,  witli  strong  bocr  in  tie  town,  not  an  oath 

euli^ios  of  tiieir  several  qualifications,  sworn,  no  quarrel,  nor  any  kiirt  done." 

ITie  honor  of  an  office  in  the  militia  (Winthrop,  IL  41.) 
was  much  esteemed.  John  Hull,  a  '  Whitman,  History  of  the  Ancient 
thriving  Boston  merchant,  chosen  a  and  Honorahle  Artillery  Company,  27. 
corporal  in  1648,  praises  God  for  giv-  — Mounted  troops  could  not  he  lur- 
ing him  "  acceptance  and  favor  in  the  nished  except  by  the  richer  neighhor- 
eyes  of  His  people,  and,  aa  a  fruit  hoodi.  The  Plymouth  people  had  no 
thereof,  advancement  above  his  deserts."  horses  till  they  obtained  them  from  the 
(Diary,  in  Archaeolog.  Amer.,  lU.  145.)  settlers  in  MaaaacUuaetts. 
When, six  years later,hewaspromoted  '  Mass,  Rec.,1.  130. 
to  he  an.  ensign,  he  recorded  his  prayer,  ^  Hubhard  (Chap.  XLV.)  says  that 
"  beseeching  that  the  good  Lord,  who  the  Colonists  were  then  thinking  of  the 
only  can,  would  please  to  msAe  me  Dutch,  and  of  their  exposure  "to  the 
able  and  fit  for,  and  faithful  in,  the  inTasion  of  a  mean  and  contemptible 
place  I  am  called  unto,  that  I  may,  enemy."  But  the  reader  of  the  present 
with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  humility,  day  does  not  foi^et  that  when  Boston 
love  and  faithfulness,  obey  my  supe-  harbor  was  fortified,  and  inti-usted  "  to 
riors,  so  dso  be  exemplary  and  faithful  Capt^n  Davenport,  a  man  approved 
(o  my  inferiors."  (Ibid.,  14T,)  for  his  faithfulness,  eouri^e,  and  skill " 
'  See  Vol.  I.  443,  617.  (Wonder-Wovking  Providence,  194; 
'  Sept.  15,  1S41,  there  was  "a  great  comp.  Mass.  Eec.,  IL  63),  —  and  when 
training  at  Boston  two  days.  About  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  were  placed 
twelve  hundred  men  were  exercised  in  under  the  single  command  of  a  veteran 
most  sorts  of  land  service.  Tet  it  was  ofthe  Continental  wars  (Ibid. ,66), — the 
observed  that  there  was  no  man  drunk,  atoife  had  just  become  hot  between  the 
though  there  was  plenty  of  wine  and  King  and  the  Parhament  of  England. 
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to  admiration  for  the  time."^  Industry  had  taken  the 
forms  which  are  common  in  a  settled  social  state  ; 
cuidmKon  and  energy,  capacity,  and  frugality  had  begun  to 
bestow  their  liberal  recompenses.  Agriculture, 
though  never  a  lucrative  employment  in  tlie  greater  part 
of  New  England,  obtained  better  returns,  on  the  whole, 
when  the  country  presented  tracts  of  unbroken  mould, 
the  rich  accumulation  of  ages,  than  it  has  done  since 
cultivation  has  exhausted  the  superficial  fortihty ;  though 
the  contrary  is  true  wherever  proximity  to  great  markets 
has  offered  a  compensation  for  the  expense  of  elaborate 
tillage.  To  the  invaluable  maize,  or  Indian  com,  —  nu- 
tritious, hardy,  and  of  a  bountiful  increase,  —  the  planters 
soon  reconciled  themselves  as  a  substitute  for  wheat,  to 
which  the  soil  and  temperature  were  less  propitious.^ 
From  the  natives  they  adopted  the  use  of  fish  for  ma- 
nure, a  practice  of  the  continuance  of  which  at  the 
present  day  a  traveller  in  the  "  Old  Colony  "  is  advertised 
through  two  senses.  The  native  grasses  were  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  sustenance  of  cattle.  Strangely  enough, 
the  best  hay  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  salt 
marshes;^  but  it  took  only  a  few  seasons  to  cover  the 
mowing  lands  with  a  rich  growth  of  the  herbage  of  Eng- 
land. Barley,  rye,  oats,  and  pease  were  successfully  cul- 
tivated, and  most  of  the  garden  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  in  the  mother  country.  The  squash,  the  pump- 
kin, and  the  sceva-bean  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The 
pear,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  quince  were  found  to 
take  kindly  to  their  new  home.  The  apple-tree,  set  out 
in  extensive  orchards,  soon  produced  a  fruit  far  superior 
in  size   and   flavor  to   what  it  had   borne    on  English 

'  Lechford,  47.  of  Indian  corn  was  estimated,  in   the 

'  Indian  com  is  at  present  tlie  great  decennial  census  at  1 296,035,552 ;  that 

agricnltoral   product    of   tte    United  of  wheat  at  $100,485,944;  of  cotton  at 

States,  exceeding  in  value  the  aggre-  $98,608,720;  of  hay  at  $96,870,494. 

gal«  valne  of  the  three  products  t>t  (De  Bow,  Statistical  View,  &c.,  176.) 

next  importance.    In  1850,  the  crop  °  Hutth.  Hist.,  I.  424, 
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ground.-^  Poultry  and  swine,  both  of  which  repaid  so 
bountifully  tlieir  cheap  supplies  of  food,  multiplied  in 
great  abundance ;  and,  as  pasture  land  was  extended 
and  improved,  goate  in  the  first  place,  and  then  sheep,^ 
horses,  and  neat  cattle,  became  numerous. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  manufacturing  interest 
would  be  of  slower  growth.     Thread  and  yam 
were    spun   and   knit  by  the   women   at  their  >^'^■ 
homes.     Twenty  families,  who  came  from  York- 
shire and  began  the  settlement  of  the  little  town  of  Row- 
ley, introduced  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
*They  were  the  first  people  that   set  upon  making   of 
cloth  in  the  Western  world,  for  which  end  they  buUt  a 
fulling-mill  and  caused  their  little  ones  to  be  very  diligent 
in  spinning  cotton,  many  of  them  having  been  clothiers 
in  England."^     After  a  little  time,  "  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloth  "  m  Massachusetts  became 
BO  remunerative,  that  several  acts  of  the  General     ^gji. 
Court  designed  to  stimulate  it  were  repealed.*  A    ^"™^- 
etock  company  was  chartered  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  with 
a  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  ;  ^  but  the  en-      j^^^ 
terprise  was  premature,  and  for  the  time  proved    ^'""''T. 
abortive.     A   manufacture    of  salt  was  favored  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  process  and  the  constant  necessity  for 


'  I  recollect  no  mention  of  peaohea  History  is  brought  down.  Tlie  author 
in  tbe  early  times.  But  Danfortli  raised  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits  "  puts 
apricots  in  164G,  (Winthrop,  IL  332,  the  number  of  sheep  in  1642  at  a  thou- 
note.)  sand,  while  Johnson  says,  that,  at  the 
'  Johnson,  in  the  description  of  the  time  of  which  he  was  writing,  there 
industry  and  prosperity  of  Massachu-  were  three  thousand.  The  deacrip- 
setts  ("Wonder-Working  Providence,"  tJoo,  in  the  "  First  Fruits,"  of  the  re- 
Book  II.  Chap.  XXI,),  has  been  sup-  sources  and  condition  of  the  people  in 

posed    to   be    speaking   of   the    year  1642,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

1642,  the  Election  of  which  year  he  '  Johnson,  Wonder-Working  Provi- 

mentions   a  httle   before.     But  I   am  deuce,   130;  comp.  Winthrop,  II,  31, 

persuaded  that  by  "this  day"  be  means  119. 

the  tame  when  ho  was  writing,  not  long 

before  the  year  1652,  to  which  tune  hia 
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the  product.  A  person  who  professed  to  have  found  a 
J641.  new  method  of  producing  this  article,  received 
Juno  2,  ^  patent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  hia  invention 
for  ten  years.^  Glass-works  at  Salem  were  assisted  by  a 
loan  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  projectors.^  Bounties  were 
offered,  and  other  legislative  measures  taken,  for  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  of  gunpowder/  and  for  the 
mining  of  "  coals  or  iron  stone  ;  "*  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  undertaking  had  any  success.  The  wants 
of  the  new  community  afforded  ample  employment  to  the 
trades  of  the  brickmaker,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the 
tanner,  the  currier,  the  cordwainer,  the  sawyer,  the  smith, 
and  the  miller.  In  the  third  year  after  Winthrop's  arrival, 
water-mills  were  erected  in  Plymouth  and  in  Massachu- 
setts.^    Windmills  were  in  earlier  uee.^ 

The  -woods  were  a  source  of  wealth.  Boards,  clap- 
boards, shingles,  staves  and  hoops  for  barrels,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  masts,  all  of  which  cost  nothing  but  labor,  and 
prodnoisot  Commanded  a  ready  sale,  were  shaped  and  laid 
owwoodB.  .^p  jjj  ^j^Q  winter  season  for  the  basis  of  a  profitr 
able  trade  in  the  coming  months.  The  pine-forests  offered 
an  ineshaustible  supply  of  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar. 
Eurs  and  peltry,  obtained  from  the  natives  by  barter  for 
provisions  and  for  foreign  manufactured  articles,  were 
another  rich  resource  for  the  export  trade. 

The  fishery  was  counted  upon,  from  the  beginning,  as 

an  important  means  of  support  and  of  gain.     When,  on 

the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  people  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 

they  proposed  at  first  to  seat  themselves  at  Cold  Harbor, 

it  was  with  a  view  to  advantages  for  talcing  the 

whale  and  the  cod ;  and  if  their  plans,  made  in 

'  Mass.  Eec,  I.  331.  "  "  The  windmill  was  broiiglit  down 

'  Ibid,,  344.  to  Boston   (1632)   because,   where  it 

'  Ibid.,  I.  260,  263,  H.  17,  29,  30.  stood  near   Newtown,    it  would    not 

*lbid.,  I20G.  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind."  (Ibid., 

»  Plym.  Eee.,  I.  8,  22 ;  Mass.  Hiet.  87.) 
Col,  IX.  164  -,  Wiflthrop,  L  lie. 
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England,  had  been  carried  out,  one  of  tlielr  vessels  would 
have  remained  with  them  for  that  service.     In  the  third 
year  after  their  arrival,  their  single  boat  was  the  chief 
resource   of   the  little   colony   against  starvation.    '^  It 
helped  them  to  improve  the  net,  wherewith  they  took  a 
multitude  of  bass,  which  was  their  livelihood  all  that 
summer.",^     In  the  fifth  year,  they  exported  to 
England  a  ship-load  of  fish,  cured  with  salt  of 
their  own  making  ;^  and,  in  two  years  more,  they  were 
trading  in  that  commodity  with  the  Dutch  on  Hudson's 
Kiver.^     Along  the  seaboard  of  New  England,  as  fast  as  it 
was  occupied,  this  form  of  industry  became  a  main  re- 
liance of  the  settlers.     How  profitable  it  was,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  that  a  hogshead  of  mackerel 
would  sell  for  three  pounds  twelve  shillings,  and  that 
three  men  iu  a  boat  could  catch  ten  hogsheads  in  a  week* 
Massachusetts  instituted  a  Protective  St/stmn  for  it, 
by  enacting  that  ail  vessels  and  other  property 
employed  in  ''  taking,  maJdng,  and  transporting  of  fish," 
should  be  exempt  from  duties  and  public  taxes  for  seven 
years  ;  and  that  all  fishermen,  during  the  season  of  their 
business,  should  be  dispensed  from  military  duty.^     In 
the   second   year  before  the  confederation,  the 
mariners  of  that  Colony  "  followed  the  fishing  so 
well,  that  there  was  above  three  hundred  thousand  dry 
fish  sent  to  the  market."  * 

Pishing  led  to  ship-building.    The  year  after  Winthrop's 
arrival,  to  help  in  obtaining  supplied  of  com  from  ^^^ 
the  Indians,  he  built  on  Mystic  Eiver  a  bark  of  '"«■ 
thirty  tons'  burden,  which  he  named  the  Bless-     '^^ 
ing  of  the  Bay}     The  next  year  a  vessel  of  a  hundred 
tons,  and  a  year  later  another  of  twice  that  size,  were 

'  Hubbard,  80.  '  Masa.  Eee,,  I,  257,  258. 

'  Braclford,  202.  '  Wiathrop,  II.  42. 

=  See  Vol,  I,  226.  '  Ibid.,  I,  57,  60. 
'  Winthvop,  L  308. 
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launched  on   the  same  river,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Cradock.'     The  Desire,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons'  burden,  was  a  great  triumph  of  the  me- 
chanics of  Marblehead.^     All  former  enterprises  of  the 
kind  were  outdone  when  Hugh  Peter  "  procured 
some  to  join  for  building  a  ship  at  Salem  of  three 
hundred  tons.     The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  stirred  up  by 
his  example,  set  upon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons."^    The  people  of  Massachusetts 
now  had  "  good  store  of  barks,  ketches,  lighters,  shallops, 
and  other  vessels."*     In  one  summer,  "five  ships  more 
were  built,  three  at  Boston,  one  at  Dorchester, 
and  one  at  Salem  ;"^  and  in  the  same  year  the 
intelligence   went   from   Boston :  "  Besides  many  boats, 
shallops,  hoys,  lighters,  pinnaces,  we  are   in   a  way  of 
building  ships  of  a  himdrcd,  two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
four  hundred  tons.     Five  of  them  are  already  at  sea ; 
many  more  in  hand  at  this  present ;  we  being  much  en- 
couraged herein  by  reason  of  the  plenty  and  excellence 
of  our  timber  for  that  purpose,  and  seeing  all  the  materials, 
will  be  had  there  in  short  time."^     Surveyors  of  shipping 
had  now  been  appointed.'     The  comparative  poverty  of 
Plymouth  kept  her  behindhand  in  such  operations.    Her 
first  vessel,  fit  to  navigate  the  ocean,  measured 
forty  or  fifty  tons.     It  was  built  at  an  expense 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  divided  among  thirteen  owners.^ 
In  the  second  year  of  Boston,  a  cargo  of  fish  and  furs, 
despatched  thence  to  Virginia,   opened  a   com- 
merce "with  the  southern  Colony."     Foreign  trade 
followed  in   due  time.     In  the  sixth  year,  one 
of  Mr.  Cradock's  vessels  "  came  from  Bermuda 


'  Wood,NewEngland'sProEpect,34.  '  New  England's  First  Fruits,  22. 

'  Winthrop,  I.  193.  '  Mass.  Eec.,  I.  337. 

'  Ibid,  II.  24.  '  Plym.  Eec,  II.  81. 

*  Lechford,  47.  '  Wintlirop,  U.  92,  101. 
'  Winthrop,  II.  65. 
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with   thirty  thousand  -weight  of  potatoes,  and  store  of 
oranges  and  hmes."  ^     Then  cotton  was  introduced  from 
the  West  Indies.^    Ships  built  in  Massachusetts     if^a. 
carried   "  many   passengers    and   great   store    of  °^'^'^•"■ 
beaver"   to   London,  being   followed  on  their   way  by 
"  many  prayers  of  the  churches,"      A  step  still  in  ad- 
vance was  taken  when  a  Boston  vessel  brought  wines, 
pitch,  sugar,  and  ginger  from  Teneriffe,  in  exchange  for 
corn;  and  another  yet,  when  "the  Trial,  the  first  ship 
built  in  Boston,  being  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  an  able  and  a  godly  man,       1^44. 
master  of  her,"  carried  a  freight  of  fish  to  Bilboa,    """*■ 
and  came  home  from  Malaga  "laden  with  wine,   fruit, 
oil,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade,"  ^ 

Trade  was  embarrassed  for  a  time  by  the  insufficient 
supply  of  a  circulating  medium.     Of  the  coin  which  the 
settlers  brought  over,  a  large  part  speedily  dis-  circniwing 
appeared,  being  sent  back  to  England  in  pay-  "<^''""' 
ment  for  necessary  supplies.*     The  first  traffic  with  the 
natives  was  in  the  way  of  barter,  to  which,  more  or  less, 
the  use  of  wampum  succeeded.     Indian  com  and  beaver- 
ekins  were  in  primitive  use  as  money ;  and  the  former,  at 
the  market  price,  was  in  Massachusetts  made  a  legal  ten- 
der, when  there  was  not  an  express  stipulation  to  pay  coin 
or  beaver,^     Corn  and  other  produce,  at  fixed  rates,  were 
received  in  payment  of  the  public  taxes.^     When  it  wa^ 
ordered  that  bullets  should  take  the  place  of  far- 
things, as  a  legal  tender  of  the  same  value,  it 
was  at  a  jimcture  considered  to  require  the  keeping  of  a 
good  supply  of  bullets  in  the  country.' 

'  Wiathrop,  I.  182.  '"Now    [1640]     our    money    was 

'  Ibid.,  IL  SI,  119  ;  comp.  Conn,  gone."      (WinthTop,   II.    21 ;    comp. 

Eec,  L  59.  Albro,  Life  of  Shepard,  235.) 

'  Wintbrop,  150,  151,  154  ;    comp.  "  Mass,  Bee,  I.  92. 

Wonder- Working    Providence,    Book  "  Ibid.,  140. 

n.  Chap.  VI.  '  Ibid.,  137. 
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The  means  of  communication  between  the  settlements 
grew  up  as  fast  as,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  be 
FMiiiaes  expected ;  but  that  was  not  very  fast.  To  make 
(oriiwei.  roadS)  the  obstacles  of  forest,  hill,  hollow,  and 
marsh  were  to  be  overcome  upon  the  land,  and  those  of 
channel  and  rapid  upon  the  water ;  and  auch  operations 
required  time  and  money.^  Ferries  were  early  estab- 
lished, and  bridges  must  soon  have  been  thrown  over 

leai.     narrow  streams.^    When  it  was  intended  to  make 

June.     Newtown  the  capital  of  the  Colony,  a  canal  was 

cut  to  its  upland  from  the  marsh  that  borders  the  river,^ 

Mother  Brook,  which  connects  the  Charles  with 

the  Neponset,  is  an  artificial  work  executed  by 

leii.  the  town  of  Dedham*  There  was  a  scheme  for 
iwwmber.  jugulating  Capc  Cod  by  cutting  through  the  isth- 
mus which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  ;  but  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  primitive  architecture  of  public  buildings  was  alto- 
gether unambitious.^    The  taste  for  comfortable  dwellings 

'  En^cott  excused  liimself  in  1G31  1648    (Ibid,,   II.   228)    indicates   that 

from  a  viat  to  Winthrop,  "my  body,"  bridges  were   then   numerous;   "The 

afud  he,  "  being  in  ill  condition  to  wade  Court,    conadering    the    great    peril 

or  take  cold."     (Hutchinson's  Collec-  iivhich  men,  horses,  teams,  and  other 

tions,  &c.,  50,)    At  the  present  time,  cattle  are  exposed  to  by  reason  of  de- 

the  traveller  easily  goes  from  Salem  to  fective  bridges  amd  highways,"  made 

Boston  in.  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  towns   liable   to   a   fine  of  £100  for 

without  discompoMng  his  dress.  —  Win-  every  life  lost  by  such  defect,  and  to 

throp,  having  lived  two  years  in  Boston,  equitable  damages  for  leas  injaries. 
projected  an  expedition  to  the  capital        '  Ibid.,  I.  88. 

of  the  wster  Colony  of  Plymouth,  and        '  Haven,  Historical  Address  to  the 

prosperously  reached  that  place  after  Citizens  of  Dedham,  66. 
two  days'  travel,  having  been  conveyed        '  That  of  the  meeting-house  of  Ded- 

over  the  fords  of  streama  on  the  shoul-  ham,  the  first  or  second  inland  town  of 

ders  of  Indians.   (See  Vol.  I.  835, 336.)  Massachusetts,  may  serve  as  an  exam- 

— In  1633,  a  continuous  hne  of  road  pie    It  was  erected  n  the  e  ghth  year 

was  laid  out  along  the  coast  of  Massa  alter  the  arr  val  of  W  nthrop  s  com- 

chusetta,  from  Newbury  on  the  Merr  panv       It   was   th   tj  'Ji't   feet   long ; 

mack  to   Hingham,   the    soutbeaatem  tnenii    Jeet   w  I        and   twel  e   feet 

limit.     (Maaa.  Kec,  I.  280,)  h  ^h      n  tl  e  st   1       and  tl  e  roof  was 

'  Ibid,,   81,  87,   88,   241,  2  5  —  A  tl  at  be  1  w  th  1  no-  g  a  s      'U  hen  it 

general  law  of  Massachusetts  passed  n  was  nmeteen  )  ea  -s    ol  1,    tnd    there 
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my  friend,  111  Ralph  D  Smith  ofGuit 
fold  a  gentiBroan  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  local  antiquities  I  ha%e  been  fur 
nished  with  thi,  following  plana  ot  it 


whicli  tlio  settlers  brought  with  theui  —  so  intimately 
associated  with   the  Enerlish    fceliuct   for  home 

°  nil  1       AtsUitectaw. 

—  they  appear  to  have  allowed  themselves  early 
to  gratify  in  full  proportion  to  their  means,  Coddington 
had  built  a  brick  house  in  Boston,  before  he  went  thence 
to  found  his  colony.^  The  New-Haven  people  were 
thought  to  have  "  laid  out  too  much  of  their  stocks  and 
estates  in  building  of  fair  and  stately  houses;"^  and  Isaac 
AUerton,  who  went  among  them  from  Plymouth,  *' built 
a  grand  house  on  the  creek,  with  four  porches."  ^  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Whitefield's  house  at  Guilford/  part  of  tlie 


were  a  hundred  and  siity  families  of 
worstitppers,  die  town  i  oted  to  ha'i  e 
the  meeting-houhe  lathed  upon  the 
inside,  and  m  daubed  and  whiti  d 
over,  wortmanhke  (Lamaon,  Ser 
mon  preached  October  31,  1858,  &c  , 
33.)  A  meetinghouse,  built  accoid 
ing  to  the  approved  model  of  the  "ec 
ond  age  of  New  England  when  a 
more  fastidious  taste  had  been  devel 
oped,  had  a  roof  of  p-(ramidal  form 
crowned  with  a  belfrj  Aecoidmgly 
the  bell-rope  hung  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  and  the  sexton  'lood  half 
way  between  the  prmcipal  door  an  1 
the  pulpit  to  do  his  office  of  summon 
ing  the  people  together.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  meeting-house  on  this 
model  that  survives  is  that  of  Hing 
ham,  built  in  1G81.  Another,  wh  ch 
stood  long  within  my  recollection,  was 
that  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston 
occupying  the  spot  in  Washington 
Street  (then  ComkUl)  where  now 
stands  Joy's  Building. 
'  See  Vol.  I.  S23,  note  4. 
'  Hubbard,  334, 

'  Stiles,  History  of  Three  of  the 
Judges,  65. 

'  Whitefield's  house  was  built  in 
1639.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  United 
States,  now  standing  as  or^inally 
built,  unless  there  be  older  at  St.  Au- 
gustine in  Florida.   By  the  kindness  of 


IThiteile 


The  walla  ire  of  one  from  a  le  Ige 
eighty  rods  distant  to  the  cast.  It 
was  probably  brought  on  hand-barrows, 
across  a  swamp,  over  a  rude  causey, 
which  is  still  to  be  traced.  A  small 
addition,  not  here  represented,  has  in 
modern  times  been  made  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  but  there  is  no  qnestion  that 
the  main  buildmg  remains  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  even  to  the  oak  of  the  beams, 
floors,  doors,  and  window^ashes.    The 
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merchant  Curwin's,  at  Salem,  and  others  -wliicli  it  is  not  so 
certain  were  built  before  the  confederation,  still  remain 

foUowing  representations  of  the  mte-  thukoesg  of  tKe  walls,  &■ ,  on  a  scale 
rior  exhibit  aLLiiratply  the  dimensions  of  ten  fti  t  to  tl  t  luili  Tlie  single 
of  the  rooms,  nindon-.   And  doors,  the     dotti.  1  1  i       i   i         [  I   liit  plates  and 


Second  EIiwT  Dt  Wbitclield'B  House. 
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to  attest  the   resovirces  and  taste  of  their  proprietors. 

Nor  were  the  furniture  and  other  appointments  of  rich 

doors.     The  double  dotted  lines  repre-  second  la  six  feet  and  tliieo  quarters 

sent  windows.     In  the  recesses  of  tie  At  the  southeilj  coiner  in  tlie  ceeond 

windows  ate  broad  seats.     Witliin  the  atory  there  was  oiigimli}    in  embia 

memory  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the  suie    about  '%  foot  wide,  with  a  atone 

fawn,  the  panes  of  glass  were  of  dia-  floormg,  which  remains      The  e\ts,nov 

mond  shape.  walls  are  now  closed  up,  but  not  the 

The  height  of  the  first  story  is  seven  walls  within 

feet  and  two  thirds.   The  height  of  the  The  wails  of  the  front  an!  back  of 


the  house  terminate  at  the  floor  of  the 
attic,  and  the  rafters  lie  upon  them. 
The  angle  of  the  roof  is  60°,  making 
the  base  and  sides  ec|ual.  At  the  end 
of  the  wing,  by  the  chimney,  is  a  recess, 
which  must  have  been  intended  as  a 
place  of  concealment.  The  interior 
wall  has  the  appearance  of  touching 
the  chimney,  like  the  wall  at  the  north- 
west end.  But  the  removal  of  a  board 
discovers  two  cltecta  which  project  be- 
yond the  lower  part  of  the  building. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Smith  that  at  least 
three  other  stone  houses  were  huilt 
at  the  first  settlement  of  Guilford. 


Whitefield  was  a  man  of  good  prop- 
erty ;  hut  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
his  house  is  a  specimen  of  the  best 
that  were  erected  at  an  early  period. 
When  Gorton  and  his  company  were 
conducted  to  Boston,  in  1643,  "the 
Governor  [Winthrop]  caused  the  ptis- 
oners  to  he  brought  before  him  in  his 
hall,  where  was  a  great  aasemhly." 
(Winthrop,  H.  142.)  Gov,  Codding- 
(on's  house  in  Newport,  believed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  year  1G50, 
was  standing  till  1885.  From  a  sketch 
made  of  it  an  that  year,  a  photographic 
representation   was   taken,   of   which 
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men's  convenient  dwellings  deficient  in  a  corresponding 
luxury.  To  the  marriage  settlement  of  John  "Winthrop 
the  elder,  when  he  wedded  a  third  time,"there  is  attached 
an  inventory  of  the  property  of  his  bride,  which  indicates 
a  somewhat  sumptuous  domestic  establishment.  At  Gov- 
ernor Eaton's  death,  when  money  was  worth  three  times 

the  following  is  a  copy.     Tlie  projec-  tJon  still  remain  in  Holbom  and  other 

tion  of  lie  second  story  over  the  lower  parts  of  London.   The  form  of  uonstruc- 

will  remind  those  who  ha\e  'viaited  tion  was  adopted  the  more  readily  m 

England  of  old  houses  nhifh  they  hai  e  New  England  on  account  of  jtg  conren- 

saen  there.    Buildinga  ot  this  descnp-  lenceiorfmtifieationagamstthenatni-B. 


Coiaington  g  Housa  at  Newport 

But  houses  of  such  pretension   as  probable   madp  thcmsel^c'jcomfort'ihle 

these  belonged  only  to  the  richer  sort,  in  log-houses,  of  a  construction  similar 

The  dwellings  of  the  generality  of  the  to  those  which  are  still  seen  in  new 

people  were  not  of  materials  sufficiently  settlements,   wherever    made    in    the 

durable  to  admit  of  their  being  known  United   States.      Joeselyn  says    ( Ac- 

at  this  day  through  actual  specimens,  count  of  Two  Voyages,  &o.,  20)  that 

At  the  rery  earliest  period,  it  was  ne-  there  were  "  not  above  twenty  or  thirty 

cessary  for  the  great  body  of  the  emi-  houses "  at  Boston,  at  the  time  of  his 

grants  to  be  content  with  any  sort  of  visit  in  163S.     He  was  not  an  accurate 

shelter  from  the   weather.      After   a  witness,  but  he  couhi  not  possibly  have 

while,  when  saw-mills  fiimished  tim-  intended  to  say  that  Boston  had  only 

ber  and  boards,  and  shipments  of  sala-  thirty  dwellings    at  that  time.     By 

ble  articles  brought  plenlyof  iron  irotn  "houses"  he  must  have  meant  such 

abroad,  the  villages  began  to  eonast  of  as  had  timber  frames,  or  walls  of  stono 

frame-houses.   In  the  interval  between  or  brick.    Johnson  (Wonder- Working 

these   two  periods,   the  settlers,   it  is  Providence,  174),  in  or   about  1S50, 
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as  much  as  now,  tie  wearing-apparel  was  inventoried  at 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  Ms  plate  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds;  and  "Turkey  carpet,"  "tapestry  coverings,"  and 
"cushions  of  Turkey  work,"  were  among  the  articles  of 
show  which  helped  him  to  maintain  "a  port  in  some 
measure  answerable  to  his  place."  ^ 


speaks  of  the  Lord's  Lavmg  "been  walls.    Tall  grass,  gathered  along  tlie 

pleased  to  turn  all  the  wigwams,  huts,  beaches,    was    largely   used    for   the 

and  hovels  the  English  dwelt  in,  at  thatching  of  roofa.     (Mass.  Eec,  III. 

their  firat  coming,  into  orderly,  fair,  and  181.)   For  chimneys,  bricks  were  made 

well-built  houses."    In  1621,  a  atorm  at  Salem  ao  early  as  the  year  before 

at  Plymouth   "caused  much  daubing  the   arrival  of  Winthrop's    company, 

of  the  houses  to  fall  down  "  (Mourt'a  (Higginson,  New-England  Plantation.) 

Journal,  30)  by  which  I  suppose  is  to  TTie  following  copy,  from  a  drawing 

be  unde  -stood  the  earth      ed  to  close  m  Ind  an   nk  b    WasI  m^,  on  Allston, 

the  eh  nks  between  the  lags    which  w  U  convey  a  substant  ally  correct  idea 

laid   one    upon    another    made    the  of  what  was  probably  the  home  of  a 


Hod     o!  an  Si 


majo    J  of  le  Tve  vEngland   olon  $t3  stuff"  gave  to  hs  wl     two  suits  of 

for   a  CO  sid  rablo   \  e   od    beg  nning  hangings   one  of  C  i.  a     the  other  of 

Boon  after  their  a  t    al  D  ana       a  grepn   emb  o  lered  bed," 

'Mas    Be      11233      Bacon   Hst  &c      to  hi' daughter  El  zabeth,  "the 

Disc    35    —  r  nw  ck  di^po     g      h  3  «    t  of  hnis  ape   hing  ng     "  and  to 

will  of  h  s      uim    r     an  I  1  ou    I  old  his   daughter  Do  otl  j       that   of  Su- 
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The  dress  of  the  generality  of  the  people  must  needs 
have  been  plain,-^  They  could  have  had  no  superfluity 
of  offerings  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  pride  of 
life.  But  such  laws  as  have  been  referred  to, 
aimed  hi  almost  the  earliest  times  against  "  the  ordinary 
wearing  of  silver,  gold,  and  silk  laces,"  and  against  the 
wearing  at  all  of  "  embroidered  and  needle-work  caps," 
"  gold  and  silver  girdles,"  "  immoderate  great  sleeves," 
and  "  slashed  apparel,"  ^  point  unequivocally  to  one  form 

sanna."  (Conn.  Eec,  L  571,  675.)  fact  coirolative  to  this,  there  wag  a  great 
—  Such  household  luxury,  however,  affluence  of  napkins.  E.  Howes  wrote 
must  have  been  far  enough  from  be-  to  Wmthrop,  m  1633,  that  he  had  sent 
ing  common,  or  from  being  known  to  him  a caae, containing  "an Irish  skeyne 
many  who  were  esteemed  decent  liv-  or  knife,"  two  or  three  delicate  tools, 
ete,  —  at  least,  near  to  the  beginning  "andafork."  (Mass.  HisL  CoU.,  XXIX. 
of  things.  Moat  articles  of  table  fur-  255.)  Silver  forks  scarcely  appeared 
niture  were  made  of  pewter.  Gov-  in  Boston  till  after  the  war  of  1812, 
emor  Bradford  left,  of  tJiat  material,  except  on  the  tables  of  two  or  tliree 
fourteen  dishes,  thirteen  platters,  three  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  diplo- 
lai^e  and  two  small  plates,  a  candle-  matic  service  of  the  country, 
stick,  and  a  bottie.  He  had  "  four  As  to  the  personal  effects  of  the 
large  silver  spoons,"  and  nine  of  Plymouth  people,  we  have  plenty  of 
smaller  size.  Peter  Palfrey,  one  of  information  in  palpable  shape,  could 
ttie  three  "honest  and  prudent  men"  we  only  be  sure  of  its  authenticity, 
who  were  with  Conant  at  Salem  in  But  the  articles  of  household  gear 
1627,  aj>d  afterwards  a  Deputy  in  the  purporting  to  have  come  over  in  the 
General  Court  and  otherwise  em-  Mayflower  alone  are  so  numerous,  that 
ployed  by  the  public,  was  a  man  of  one  doubts  whether  they  would  not 
corofortable  substance,  though  not  of  have  filled  the  moderate  capacity  of 
the  quality  of  the  time.  In  his  testa-  that  highly-fated  vessel, — cabin,  hold, 
mentary  distribution  of  his  property,  steerage,  forecastle,  and  deck,  —  with- 
in 1662  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Mar;  out  leaving  the  sparest  accommoda- 
besideo  a  bequest  in  money,  two  tion  for  anj  of  tho-ie  ^eneral-lefoima 
pewter  platters  and  likewise  an  won  that  have  made  her  winter  vojage  so 
pot    —  a  httle  fact  which  may  mdi  famous 

catB  the  value  then  set  upon  service  '     1    L  nni,n  fustian  dimittees  we 

able  domestic  utensils    unless  it  were  are  making  alrcadj       2     sheep  are 

that  to  tbe^t  homely  article — the  foi  coming  on  for  wocUen  cloth      'i     in 

mer  of  whii,h  were  inscribed  w  th  the  mean   tmie    we  mav  be  supphed  by 

letters     M  P"  — was  attached   n  the  way  of  tiade  to  other  parts.     4    cor- 

testatorammdsomeadientitiousialue  devant    dew    sell     tnd   moose   skins 

due  to  some  special  association  of  inter-  .....  are  there  to  be  bad  plentifully, 

esting  domestic  experience.  which  wiU  help  this  way,  especially  for 

In  (he  early  inventories  of  fiirniture  servants'  clothing."     (Kew-England's 

no  forks  appear.     They  were  hardly  First  Fruits,  24.) 

known  in  England  before  1650.    Asa  '  See  Vol.  I,  552.  — Ward,   the  an- 
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of  the    indulgence  of  the   taste   and   ambition  of  that 
period.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  ■wheaten  bread  was 
not  so  uncommon  as  it  afterwards  became  ;  but  its  place 
was  largely  supplied  by  preparations  of  Indian 
corn.  ,  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  meal  of 
this  grain  with  one  part  of  rye  has  continued,  until  far 
into  the  present  century,  to  furnish  the  bread  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  beginning,  there  was 
but  a  sparing  consumption  of  butcher's  meat.  The 
multiplication  of  flocks,  for  their  wool,  and  of  herds  for 
draught  and  for  milk,  was  an  important  care,  and  they 
generally  bore  a  high  money  value.  Game  and  fish  to  a 
con    1    alio  extent  supplied  the  ■want  ot  animal  food. 

thor        h    E  Liberties,  attacks     e'\.[tck  g'iibes    as  not  only  dismantlea 

tie     m  pp  hi  h  m     hh  eve      their  natn  e  lovclj    lustre,  hut  trans- 

in  h       h        te  n      n         '  It   la     clouts  them  into   gant  bar-geese,  ill- 

knowi   ra        h  u  h    ha   I  am    shapen  'hotten-'hell  fish,  Egyptian  Hy- 

neith  d  n  k       the  due    eroglyphicks  ur  at  the  hest  inW  French 

bra  &  n  flurts  of  the  pastery,  which  a  proper 

I  ho  h    w  man    ha        n  honour    English  woman  should  scome  with  her 

her    If    w  h  h  a  g  od  Tent    heela     it  is   no  marvell  they  weare 

alwayes  deserves  a  fair  margent  I  am  draile'J  on  the  hmder  part  of  their 
not  much  offended  if  I  eee  a  tiunme  heads  having  nothing  aa  it  eeems  in 
far  trimmer  than  she  that  wears  it  in  (he  fore  part,  but  a  few  Squirrils 
a  word,  whatever  Christianity  or  Civil  hrams  to  help  them  ft'isk  flxim  one  ill- 
ity  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  ZouAm  favored  fashion  to  another."  (Simple 
measure  :  but  when  I  heare  a  nusripet  Cobltr  of  A^awam,  2G,  27.)  There 
ous  Gentledame  inquire  what  dreijoe  is  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  Queen  is  in  this  week :  what  the  ^  Even  the  streets  of  humble  Ply- 
nudiustertian  fashion  of  the  court;  I  mouth,  in  1638,  witnessed  the  splendor 
meane  the  very  newest :  with  egge  to  of  a  pedestrian  in  "  red  silk  stockings." 
be  in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it  be ;  (Plym.  Eec.,  L  93.)  This  bravery, 
I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a  however,  attracted  notice  aa  something 
trifle,  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  extraordinary,  and  led  to  an  investiga- 
ciphev,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  tion.in  thesequelof  which  it  appeared 
to  be  kickt,  if  shee  were  of  a  kickable  that  the  goi^eous  habiliments  were 
substance,  than  either  honour'd  or  hu-  stolen  in  Boston, 
moav'd.  To  speak  moderately,  I  truly  It  is  interesting  to  get  a  hint  respect- 
confesse,  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  my  ing  Elder  Brewster's  costume.  It  seems 
understanding  to  conceive  how  those  he  did  not  afiect  the  clerical  garb.  In 
women  should  have  any  true  grace,  or  his  inventory  we  read  of  "one  bine 
valuable  vertue,  that  have  so  little  wit  cloth  coat,"  "  one  violetflolor  cloth 
as  to  disfigure   themselves   with  such    coat,"  and  "one  greer 
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Next  to  these,  swine  and  poultry  —  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys  —  were  in  common  use  earlier  than  other 
kinds  of  flesh-meat.'-  The  New-Englander  of  the  present 
time,  who,  in  whatever  rank  of  life,  would  be  at  a  loss 
without  his  tea  or  coffee  twice  at  least  in  every  day,  pities 
the  hardship  of  hia  ancestors,  who,  almost  universally,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  made  their  morning  and  evening 
repast  on  boiled  Indian  meal  and  mUk,  or  on  porridge  or 
broth  made  of  pease  or  beans  and  flavored  by  being 
boUed  with  salted  beef  or  pork.^    Beer,  however,  which 

•  Apile^  peara  and  q  inne  tartg  readpis  These  dishes  are  Listorica]. 
instead  ot  their  iorme  pun  pLin  p  es  The  practice  of  successive  generations 
Po  iltrj  they  hare  plenty  and  great  has  improved  tliom ;  but  baked  ieant 
ta  tj  and  n  ther  feats  hive  not  pont  to  the  time  when  it  was  desirable 
forgotten  tbe  Engl  h  fash  on  of  atir  to  make  tbe  most  of  the  commonest 
ring  up  tbe  r  appet  tes  w  th  var  ety  of  vegetable  by  flavoring  it  with  tbe  flesh 
cookmg  then  food.  (Wondei  Vt  orkmg  of  the  commonest  ajiimal.  Ground  In- 
Providence,  Book  IT.  Chap.  XXI.) —  dian  com,  sweetened  with  molasses 
Hasly-pndding,  consLStlng  of  tbe  boiled  as  soon  as  molasses  began  to  come 
meal  of  maize  or  rye,  and  eaten  with  frani  the  West  Indies  to  Boston,  was 
molaBseB  and  butter  or  milk,  was  a  Indian  pudding  in  its  primitive  con- 
common  article  of  diet.  SuccoWsS,  com-  dition.  In  my  youth  I  used  to  hear  it 
posed  of  beans  boiled  with  Indian  com  said,  that  aU  over  the  country,  and  all 
in  the  milk,  was  a  dish  adopted  from  over  the  world,  New-England  men 
the  natives,  as  were  other  preparations  kept  up  the  ancient  cusbDm  of  eating 
of  com,  named  samp  and  iwminy.  sidt-fish  (cod-fish)  on  Saturday ;  not  on 

'  Tea  was  scarcely  in  use  before  Friday,  which  would  have  been  Popish. 
1750,  or  coffee  before  1770.  A  memo-  Eorty  years  ago  I  was  so  atuated  as  to 
randum  of  the  expenses,  in  1745,  of  know  uncommonly  well  the  habits  of 
WilliamPalfreyiniygreat-great^and-  different  classes  of  people  in  different 
father,  contains  entries  of  one  pound  parts  of  the  country,  and  my  observa^ 
e%ht  shillings,  and  one  pound  ten  •=1  d-  tion  accorded  with  this  statement.  Till 
lings,  paid  for  a  pound  of  tea  I  think  a  later  period  than  this,  the  meet  cere- 
it  must  have  been  for  si  kneos  ior,  monioua  Boston  feast  was  never  set  ont 
though  in  easy  cir  umstan  es  he  was  on  Saturday  (then  the  common  dinner- 
frugal.  —  The  old  local  co-toms  of  party  day)  without  the  dun-fish  at  one 
baked  beans,  baked  Indian  p  dd  ng,  end  of  the  table ;  abundance,  variety, 
and  newly-baked  rye  and  Indian  bread  pomp  of  other  things,  but  that  unfail- 
on  Wednesday,  after  the  washing  and  ingly.  It  was  a  sort  of  New-England 
ironing  agonies  of  Monday  and  Tues-  point  of  honor ;  and  luxurious  hvers 
day ;  of  "  salt-fish  "  regularly  on  Satur-  pleased  themselves,  over  their  nuts  and 
days ;  and  boiled  Indian  pudding  (with  wine,  with  the  thought  that,  while  suit- 
roasted  sirloin  of  beef,  for  those  who  ing  their  palates,  they  had  been  dmng 
could  get  it)  on  Sundays, — have  some-  their  part  in  a  wide  combination  to 
what  faded  out,  but  must  be  distinctly  maintain  the  fisheries,  and  create  a 
in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  my    naval  strength. 
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was  brewed  in  families,  was  accounted  a  necessary  of  life ; 
and  the  orchards  soon  yielded  a  bountiful  provision  of 
cider.  "Wine  and  rum  found  a  ready  market,  as  soon 
as  they  were  brought  from  abroad ;  and  tobacco  and 
legislation  had  a  long  conflict,  in  which  the  latter  at  last 
gavG  way. 

Some  accessories  of  social  intercourse,  elsewhere  thought 
to  add  to  its  attractiveness,  were  here  abjured.  The  sad 
experience  of  his  native  country  had  taught  the  fugitive 
Puritan  a  lesson  which  in  its  main  import  ho  laid 
religiously  to  heart,  if  he  misconceived  or  ex- 
aggerated it  in  some  particulars.  All  persons  were  for- 
bidden so  much  as  to  possess  cards,  dice,  or  other  instru- 
ments of,  gaming.-^  Dancing  was  prohibited,  not  only 
as  inconsistent  with  dignity  of  character,  but  because  it 
was  thought  to  he  attended  with  provocatives  to  licen- 
tiousness.^ The  absence  of  instruments  of  music  from 
the  inventories  must  be  taken  to  indicate,  either  that  the 
art  was  not  much  rehshed,  or  that  the  practice  of  it  was 
not  approved. 

The  application  of  both  official  and  conventional  titles 
was  a  matter  of  careful  observance.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  best  condition  had  the  designar 
tion  Mr.  or  Mrs.  prefixed  to  their  names ;  this 
respect  was  always  shown  to  ministers  and  their 
wives.  Most  of  the  Deputies  are  designated  in  the  rec- 
ords by  their  names  only,  without  a  prefix,  unless  they 
were  officers  of  the  church  or  of  the  militia ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  received  their  appropriate  title,  through 
all  the  ranks  from  General  to  Corporal,  (roodman  and 
Goodwife  were  the  appropriate  addresses  of  persons  above 
the  condition  of  servitude  and  below  that  of  gentility. 

The  language  written  and  spoken  by  the  early  colo- 
nists could  be  no  other  than  the  form  of  speech 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  use ; 

'  Couu.  Kec,  L  289,  527  ;  Mass.  Eec,  I.  84.  =  Mass.  Ilcc,  I.  233. 
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and  that  was  the  common  English  of  the  reahn,  with 
such  provincial  peculiarities  as  belonged  to  the  locality 
of  their  English  homes,  and  with  the  distinctive  phraseol- 
ogy of  their  rehgious  sect.  In  recent  times,  collections 
have  been  made  of  words  and  phrases  called  American- 
isms, and  to  many  of  them  has  been  ascribed  a  New- 
England  origin.  Without  doubt  that  representation  is 
correct;  for  always  and  everywhere  language  is  chang- 
ing, and  especially  do  the  new  circumstances  of  various 
kinds  —  the  new  objects,  devices,  and  experiences — of 
a  new  country,  produce  a  multiplication  of  new  forms 
of  speech.  But  as  to  many  forms  "which  have  been  gup- 
posed  to  be  of  New-England  invention,  because,  when 
the  comparison  came  to  be  made,  they  were  not  current 
in  the  mother  country,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of 
the  emigration  they  belonged  to  the  staple  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  have  simply  been  preserved  in  New  England, 
while  they  have  gone  into  disuse  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.^  The  vocal  utterance  of  the  New-Englander  of 
the  present  day  is  criticised  for  an  ungraceful  nasal  pe- 
culiarity. Probably  this  is  one  of  his  Puritan  heirlooms. 
i  it  is  an  effect  of  climate. 


'  Tho  reader  "will  find  curious  facta  To  fx,  in  the  sense  of  lo  arrange  or 

relating   to   tliis    question,   if  he  will  put  in  order,  liae  been  one  of  the  most 

compare   Pickering's    Vocabulary    or  undisputed   Yankeeianis.      But  Brad- 

Bartlett's  Americanisms  with  Beattie's  ford  put  the  word  to  tliat  use  when  he 

Scotticisms  or  Jamieson's  Scotch  Die-  still  spoke  only  his  native  Nottingham- 

tionary,   and    Forby's  Vocabulary   of  shire  dialect.     See  Vol.  X  171. 

East  Anglia.     From  the  East-Anglian  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  hia  lecture 

counties  numbers  of  the  emigrants  came,  on  "  The  English  Language  in  Ameri- 

The  cause  of  the  coincidences  between  ea"   (Lectures  on  the  English   Lan- 

Uov-Anglicisms  and  Scotticisms  is  not  guage,  666    et  seq.),  has  treated  this 

so  manifest ;  hut  the  Lowland  dialect  of  subject  in  a  manner  -worthy  of  his  dis- 

North  Britain  always  bore  much  resem-  tinguished  ability  and  erudition, 
blance  to  that  of  the  North  of  England. 
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"When  the  Four  Colonies  of  New  England  made  their 
confederation,  a  few  months  only  had  passed  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  the  First  and 
his  long-suifering  subjects.    It  continued  to  be  waged 
without  important  success  on  either  side,  till  the  second 
invasion    from   the  North  turned  the    tide  against  the 
King.^     Marching  from  Dunbar  through  snow  up  to  their 
knees,^  the  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed  and  entered      i^, 
England  on  the  second  day.     The   Marquis  of  ■'"'■  ^®- 
Newcastle,  the  King's  general,  with    an  army  fourteen 
thousand  strong,  retreated  slowly  before  them,  till,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  Parhamentary  forces  under  Manches- 
ter, Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  they  shut  him  up  in 
York,  with  a  garrison  of  six   thousand  troops. 
The  city  appeared  to    be  reduced    to  extremity,  when 
Prince  Eupert,  having  overrun  the  western  shires,  arrived 
with  twenty  thousand  men  for  its  relief     The  Parhamen- 
tary generals  raised  the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
as  far  as  Long-Marston-Moor,  four  miles  distant. 
The  Prince  manoeuvred  so  as  to  pass  thera,  crossed 
the  river  Ouse,  and  threw  himself  into  Tork. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
Buccess.  In  contempt  of  the  better  judgment  of  Newcas- 
tle,* he  insisted  on  foUowmg  it  up  with  an  attack  on  the 

'  See  VoL  I.  579,  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Kupert 
'  RusWortii,  V.  603.  and  tte  Cavaliers,  11,  435,  445,  452.) 
'  Lingard   tliinks   tliat    the    eourae  But,  on  the  other  hand,  see  Gnizofs 
taken  by  Eupert  was  required  by  the  Englah  Revolution  (II.  47),  or  Sand- 
King's  orders.     (History,  X.  251,  252 ;  ford's  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the 
comp.  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  II.  App.,  89 ;  Great  Kebellion,  &c.  (591), 
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rebel  force.     The  battle  was  fougbt  from  seven  tin  ten 
right  ot       o'clock  in  the  bright  twilight  of  a  midsummer 
Mmr?""       evening.     About  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
jaija.     engaged  on   each  side.     The  right  wing  of  the 
Eoyalists,  commanded   by  Rupert,    was    driven  off  the 
field    by    Cromwell's  cavalry.      The    left   wing,   under 
Goring  and  Lucas,  was  on  the  point  of  being  successful 
against  Fairfax  and  Lambert,  when  Cromwell,  returning 
from'  his  pursuit  of  the  Prince,  fell  upon  it   and  threw 
it  into  irreparable  disorder.     More  than  three  thousand 
royalists  killed,  fifteen  hundred  made  prisoners,  and  all 
the  artillery  taken,  were  the  fruits  of  this  battle,  the 
bloodiest  of  the  war.     York  presently  surrendered,  and 
Prince  Rupert,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  moved 
rapidly  to  the  "West,  to  obtain  new  enlistments.      The 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  disgusted  by  that  inattention  to 
his  warnings  which  had  occasioned  the  great  calamity, 
withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  he  lived  for  the  next 
sixteen  years.     In  the  autumn  the  Scots  took  the  town 
of  Newcastle  by    storm,  and   the  whole  North 
Country  was  lost  to  the  King. 
In  the  South  he  had  better  success.     Eluding  the  two 
armies  of  Lord  Essex  and  Sir  "William  "Waller,  which  had 
BuMessBiof  nearly  enclosed  him  at  Oxford,  he  moved  north- 
theKii«in    westwardly  towards  "Worcester,    He  beat  Waller, 
who  had   followed  him,  and  then,  in  hie  turn, 
pursued  Essex  into  Cornwall.     There,  having  been  joined 
by  forces  under  his  nephew,  Maurice,   and  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  he  compelled  the  Parliamentary  infantry  and 
artillery   to  capitulate,  on  the    condition  of  being   dis- 
missed without  their  arms,  ammunition,   and   baggage. 
The  horse,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  mist,  escaped. 
Essex,  with  some  of  his  officers,  reached  Plymouth  by 
sea.     His  honor  was  untouched.     The  Parliament  under- 
stood the  difficulties  which  had  proved  too  great  for  him, 
and,  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  policy,  sent  him  a 
vote  of  thanks. 
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Lord  Manchester,  with  Cromwell  for  his  lieutenant,  waa 
ordered  from  the  North,  to  form  a  junction  with  Waller, 
and  renew  the  struggle.  They  met  and  fought  g^f^abaitiB 
the  King  at  Newbury,  the  scene,  thirteen  months  '^^Jj^^j''^' 
before,  of  an  indecisive  engagement.  Now  he 
had  decidedly  the  worst,  and  it  was  said  that  nothing 
but  the  approach  of  night  prevented  his  total  overthrow. 
Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Oxford,  he  ad- 
vanced again.  Manchester,  though  his  forces  were  still 
superior,  refused  to  accept  another  battle,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  armies  went  into  win- 
ter quarters. 

The  transactions  of  the  winter  were  momentous.  A 
fruitless  negotiation  for  peace  exasperated  the  existing 
animosities ;  and  the  anny  of  the  Parliament  was  ,j^„„^^j|^ 
placed  upon  a  new  footing.  The  former  of  these  or  nia  winter 
proceedings  involved  the  dispute  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Presbyterians ;  the  latter,  the 
dispute  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents. 
To  understand  the  position  in  which  affairs  now  stood, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  some  events  of  an  earlier 
date. 

The  ecclesiastical  constitution  established  in  England 
on  the  reformation  from  Popery  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  familiarly  known  to  readers  of  English  history,  and  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  this  work.     O     the  Co  t 
nent,  the  reformed  churches  of  the  German  Stat         ^  ^ 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Sweden,  adopted  the  pol  ty 
of  Luther,  whUe  in  those  of  the  Low  Count 
of  France,  and  of  Switzerland,  the  institutio  s    f  C  1    n 
were  set  up.     Of  the  two,  the  Lutheran  system  recog- 
nized a  closer  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State.     Like 
the  Anglican,  it  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     He  exercised  this  branch  of  his 
power  through  tribunals  of  his  own  appointment,  known 
by  the  name  of  Consisiorks  ;  and  among  the  clergy  there 
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was  a  diversity  of  ranks,  and  a  sort  of  episcopate,  though 
the  name  of  Ushop  was  avoided.-^ 

The  regimen  of  Calvin,  though  it  did  not  make  the 
churches  independent  of  the  government,  assigned  to 
them  a  larger  province  in  their  own  administration.  It 
acquired  an  establishment  at  Geneva,  when  its  author, 
seeking  a  better  sphere  for  his  activity  than  his  native 
land  afforded,  made  himself  a  sort  of  autocrat 
in  that  city,  and  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  Me- 
chimh  poi-  tropolls  of  Reform.  According  to  this  scheme, 
— which  claimed  the  siipport  of  the  letter  of 
the  New  Testament,  —  all  Presb^ers,  or  Elders,  are  eq^ual 
in  rank  and  authority  and  competent  alike  to  all  sacrod 
functions,  and  the  officers  of  each  congregation  control 
its  members  in  spiritual  things  j  but  each  congregation 
is  also  a  part,  and  subject  to  the  government,  of  the 
aggregate  national  Church.  To  administer  this  general 
government,  Calvin  established  what  he  called  a  Consis- 
toryf  composed  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who  were  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year,  the  former  being  the  greater 
number.  And  this  body,  in  its  turn,  was  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  which  gov- 
erned the  little  republic.  No  greater  elaboration  was 
required  for  the  convenient  action  of  the  system  within 
so  small  a  sphere. 

When  Calvin  revived  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  ex- 
hibiting it  with  a  sharper  distinctness  than  its  ancient 
champion  had  attained,  and  maintaining  it  with  a  more 
subtile  logic,  the  welcome  which  was  widely  extended 
to  his  dogmatic  theory  among  the  reformed  churches 
naturally  recommended  his  scheme  of  Church  polity  to 
the  favor   of  those    great  men  of  other  countries  who 


'  Mo3heim,    Ecclesiastical    Histoiy,  Histoire   de   France,  VIII.   191,  323; 

Part  H.  Chap.  n.  §§  12,  32.  Dyer,  Life  of  John  Calvin,  131 ;  Mig- 

'  Calvin,    Institutionea     ChriatlanfB,  net,  Memoires  Historiques,  360. 
Lib.IV.Capp.m.,IV.;  Henri  Martin, 
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owned  him  as  the  master  of  their  minds.     Accordingly 
when  the  Scotchman,  John  Knox,  formerly  chaplain  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  went  home  from  a  second  visit 
to  Geneva,  it  was  with  the  Presbyterian  model      1639. 
in  his  mind  as    the  perfection  of  church  rule,     '"*^- 
but  as  at  the  same  time    requiring  extension    and    re- 
finement in  order  to  its  complete  adaptation  to  a  pr^bjtery 
larger  society.     Many  things  were  to  be  brought   '''^<"^''*- 
to  pass  in  Scotland  before  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
construction could  be  done.     It  was  formally  at^     ^^_ 
tempted  in  the  year  after  Knox's  return ;  but  the    ■*'^''" 
selfishness  of  the  Reformed  nobles  effectually  obstructed 
it,  and  it  languished  during  his  life.^ 

It  was  accomphshed  under  the  auspices  of  his 
scarcely  less  able  successor,  Andrew  Melville. 
According  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  be- 
came the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land,  the  minister  of  a 
single  congregation  is  the  highest  church  officer;  with 
him  ruling  elders  ought  to  be  associated;  and  these 
officers  together  constitute  a  parochial  court,  called  the 
Church  Session.  A  small  number  of  neighboring  con- 
gregations are  imited  in  a  Presbytery,  in  which  they 
act  by  representatives  ;  several  neighboring  Presbyteries 
in  like  manner  are  convened  in  a  Synod,  or  Provincial 
Assembly ;  and  the  ultimate  authority  over  all  resides  in 
a  national  convention  of  the  Church,  called  the  General 
Assembly^  in  which,  as  in  all  the  inferior  councils,  lay 
members  sit,  as  well  as  clergymen.  Two  years 
after  the  General  Assembly  was  thus  invested 
with  supreme  ecclesiastical  power,  it  abolished  the  office 
of  Bishop  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  controversy  was 
not  over ;  but  to  follow  it  docs  not  belong  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work.  The  result  of  an  attempt  of  King 
Charles  to  revive  episcopacy  in  his  Northern  kingdom  has 

'  McCrie,  Life  of  Knox,  228,  346  et       '  MoCrie,   Life  of  MelviRe,   16;- 
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been  "brought  to  the  reader's  notice.-^  Presbytery  was  the 
form  which  Puritanism  had  chosen  to  wear  in  Scotland. 
Endeared  by  the  approval  and  the  services  of  a  venerated 
clergy,  and  by  the  experience  or  the  history  of  heroic 
sacrifices  in  its  cause,  it  had  taken  the  strongest  hold  of 
the  national  mind  and  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  the  expositions  of  Calvin, 
taEnS.  perhaps  from  an  independent  study  of  the  Bible, 
CH™ebi.  *^^*  Thomas  Cartwright,  commonly  accounted 
the  first  English  Presbyterian,  derived  his  con- 
victions on  the  subject  of  Church  government.^  With 
signal  ability  and  learning,  he  argued  in  published  works 
the  equality,  or  rather  the  unity,  of  orders  in  the  priest- 
hood, drawing  his  arguments  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
history  of  the  Church.  And  he  must  have  been  encour- 
aged and  delighted  by  the  work  which  went  on  before  his 
eyes  in  the  sister  kingdom.^  But  it  is  only  with  some 
qualification  that  Cartwright  may  be  called  the  founder 
of  Presbytery  in  England.  Being  what  it  was  in  his  con- 
ception, it  could  not  be  founded  in  his  time.  Separatism, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  religious  revolution  by  isolated  or 
popular  movements,  made  no  part  of  his  method.  As 
much  as  Archbishop  Cranmer  or  any  other  primate  of 
England,  Cartwright  aimed  at  a  dominant,  intolerant  re- 
ligion, established  by  the  law  and  armed  with  its  powers. 
This,  he  held,  ought  to  be,  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyte- 
rian, or  else  the  dictates  of  God's  word  would  be  dis- 
obeyed, and  the  rightful  claims  of  England  and  of  the 
age  denied.  And  such  a  revolution  Cartwright  was  too 
early  to  make  progress  with;  for  he  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

His  theory,  however,  was  not  altogether  moperative, 
even  in  his  own  time.     Some  of  his  disciples  proceeded  to 

'  See  VoL  I.  565.  ten  8omo  part  of  the  Scottish  Second 

*  Jbid.,  119,  120.  Book  of  Diecipline.     (Maraden,  Earlj 

'  He  was  chained  with  having  -writ    Puritana,  178.) 
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reduce  it  to  practice  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  tlie  means 
which  already  they  could   command.     In  the   year    in 
which  Cartwright  first  attracted  attention  by  his 
public  advocacy  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme/  a 
Presbytery  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.^     Ten  years  later,  there  was  a  meet^ 
ing  of  sixty  non-conformist  ministers  of  the  East 
of  England,  believed  to  have  been  Presbyterians.     But 
their  conference  was  strictly  private,  and  its  subjects  and 
results  are  unknown.     In  the  same  year,  at  a  "  solemn 
council,"  held  at  Cambridge  or  at  London,  —  with  such 
caution  were  the  proceedings  conducted,  that  the  place 
is  matter  of  uncertainty,  —  a  "  Platform  of  Discipline  " 
was  adopted,^  with  a  view  probably  to  definite  and  united 
action  when  the  state  of  things  in    Parliament   should 
encourage  an  attempt.     The  accession  of  Whit> 
gift  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
activity   with  his   High-Commission   Court,*   now  made 
matters  critical ;   but   the  more    demand  there  was  for 
action,  the  more  need  also  there  was  that  it  should  be 
clandestine.^    In  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  the     iggs. 
Armada,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians  of  War-    ■*'"'  ^'^■ 
wickshire,  a  "  Book  of  Discipline  "  was  adopted  as  "  essen- 

'  Two  Puritan  ministers,  named  '  See  Vol.  I.  120, 121. 
Field  and  Wilcox,  had  addressed  to  '  "  The  certain  place  of  tteir  con- 
Parliament  what  they  called  "  An  Ad-  vening  phe  Presbyterian  ministers]  is 
monition  for  the  Reformation  of  Church  not  known,  being  clandeistine,  arbitrary, 
Discipline."  An  answer  to  this  paper  and  changeable,  as  advised  by  theu-  con- 
by  Whitgift  (assisted,  it  h  said,  by  veniences.  They  are  better  discovered 
Archbishop  Parker  and  others)  called  by  their  moving  then  by  their  meeting, 
ffcirth,  in  1572,  Cartwright'a  "  Second  and  their  practices  more  conspicuons 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  fo  than  their  places.  Some  agents  for 
■which  Wlutgift  also  replied ;  and  Cart-  them  were  all  day  at  the  door  of  the 
wright  rejoined.  (Strype,  Life  of  Whit-  Parliament-house  [for  loibying  is  no 
ff&.  Book  1.  Chaps.  DC.  and  X. ;  comp.  new  or  American  invention],  and  some 
Puller,  Church  History  of  Britain,  It.  part  of  the  night  in  the  chambers  of 
504.)  Parliament  men,  effectually  soliciting 

"  Fuller,  II.  605.    John  Knox  died  their  business  with   them,"      (Fuller, 

in  the  same  year.  HI.  73.) 

'  Ibid.,  m.  25,  26,  30-33. 
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tial  and  necessary  for  all  times ; "  and  it  was  resolved 
"that  men  of  better  understanding  are  to  be  allured 
privately  to  the  present  embracing  of  the  discipline  and 
practice  of  it,  as  far  as  they  shall  be  well  able  with  the 
peace  of  the  Church."  Presbyterianism,  in  its  most  ear- 
nest efforts  for  a  reformed  rule,  never  ceased  to  watch 
over  the  ecclesiastical  unity.  The  seamless  garment  was 
to  be  cleansed,  but  by  no  means  to  be  rent.  A  Scrip- 
tural purity  and  order  were  to  be  aimed  at,  but  it  must 
be  without  schism. 

"  Assemblies  termed  Si/nods  "  were  now  known  to  the 
government  to  be  held  in  more  than  ten  of  the 
shires  of  England,  and  Cartwright  was  reputed 
to  be  the  chief  hcresiarch.     His  committal  to  the  Fleet 
prison  by  the  High-Commission  Court  suggested  to  his 
old   friend,  the  Archbishop,  the  policy  of  lenient  treat- 
ment, which  proved  to  be  not  without  effect.     "  On  Mr. 
Cartwright's  general  promise  to  be  quiet,"  Whit- 
gift  caused  him  to  be  discharged,  and  "  hencefor- 
ward Mr.  Cartwright  became  very  peaceable."^    He  was 
getting  old  and  discouraged.     The  time  was  not  ripe  for 
such  men  as  he  to  assert  their  due  place,  and  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with    the   erratic  course  of  some   of  his  asso- 
ciates.^    The  effect  of  his  retirement  from  public  action 
was  seconded  by  an  occurrence  of  a  different  character. 
A  conscientious  Presbyterian,  named  Stone,  having  been 

'  Fnller,  III,  101,  105-114.  tliere  want  not  those  who  will  maintain, 
'  "  Mr.  Cartwright  grew  sensilile,  that  all  tlus  while  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
with  sorrow,  how  all  sects  and  schiBms,  not  more  remiss,  but  more  reserved  in 
being  opposite  to  bishops  (Brownists,  his  judgment;  being  still  as  sound,  but 
Barrowists,  &c.),  did  shroud  and  shel-  not  as  sharp,  iu  the  cause,  out  of  poli- 
ter themselves  under  his  protection,  tie  intents;  like  a  skilful  pilot  in  a  great 
whom  he  could  neither  reject  with  tempest,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  a 
credit,  nor  receive  mth  comfort,  seeing  storm,  therewith  to  bo  carried  away, 
his  conscience  could  not  close  with  contrary  to  his  intents  for  the  present, 
their  enormous  opinions,  and  his  coun-  but  waiting  when  the  wind  should  soon 
sel  could  not  regulate  their  extravagant  turn  about  to  the  north,  and  blow  him 
violences,  which  made  him  by  degrees  and  his  a  prosperous  gale."  (Ibid., 
decline  their  party.    Yet,  for  all  this,  166.) 
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induced  to  take  an  oath  in  the  Star-Chamber  Court,  made 
disclosures  concerning  the  condition  of  his  party  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  the  government  did  not  fail 
assiduously  to  avait  itself;  and  "  thus,  one  link  being 
slipped  out,  the  whole  chain  was  quickly  broken  and  scat- 
tered. Stone's  discovery  marred  for  the  future  all  their 
former  meetings,  as  classically  or  synodically  methodized. 
If  any  of  these  ministers  hereafter  came  together,  it  was 
for  visits,  not  visitations;  to  enjoy  themselves,  not  enjoin 
others  orders  to  be  observed  by  them."^ 

The  repose  to  which,  after  this  alarm  was  over,  the 
Presbyterians  now  surrendered  themselves  for  several 
years,  was  imputed  to  their  "  weariness,  because  so  long 
they  had  in  vain  sought  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
hierarchy  from  them.  ■  Besides,  they  did  not  so  much 
practise  for  the  present,  as  project  for  the  future,  to  pro- 
cure hereafter  an  establishment  of  their  ecclesiastical 
government.  For  they  beheld  the  Queen's  old  age  as  a 
taper  of  virgin  was  now  in  the  socket,  ready  to  be  ex- 
tinguished."^ It  has  been  before  .seen  with  what  moder- 
ate proposals  some  of  the  discontented  clergy  approached 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  King  James,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England ;  how  sternly 
they  were  repulsed;^  how  severe  was  the  treatment  of 
Puritanism  that  followed,  under  the  administrations  of 
Bancroft  and  Laud ;  and  how  manfully  it  advanced 
its  position  through  forty  years  of  indignity  and  suf- 
fering. 

A  precisely  organized  national  Church,  a  body  political 
as  well  as  religious,  patronized  and  honored  by  the  gov- 
ernment, leaning  upon  it  and  in  turn  affording  it  support, 
was  a  traditional  idea  with  Englishmen  of  condition  and 
culture,  and  scarcely  less  so  with  the  mass  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  proportion  to  their  capacity  of  apprehending 

'  Tuller,  in.  136-121.  '  See  Vol.  I.  127-132. 
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it.  Accordingly,  when  study  of  the  Bible  had  combined 
in  England  with  the  experience  of  practical  evils  to  dif- 
fuse widely  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  episcopal  system,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  great  numbers  ould  recognize 
an  eligible  form  of  national  religious  unity  in  that  Pres- 
byterian order,  which  Cartwright  and  others  had  recom- 
mended with  such  erudition  and  zeal;  which  the  great 
master  of  reformed  theological  science  had  set  up  ;  ^  which 
in  the  sister  kingdom  had  produced  such  generous  fruits 
of  righteousness ;  and  which  now  offered  itself  as  a  bond  of 
intimate  fraternity  between  the  Protestant  communions  of 
the  two  united  realms,  and  between  the  armies  allied  in 
the  holy  war  for  truth  and  freedom  against  a  common  op- 
pressor. And,  in  point  of  fact,  so  it  was  that,  throughout 
the  early  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Pres- 
byterian was  the  decidedly  prevailing  religious  interest 
among  the  opposers  of  King  Charles.  Some  of  the  pa- 
triot party  would  still  have  been  glad  to  re-establish  the 
doomed  fabric  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  most  of 
these  went  over  to  the  king  with  Falkland  and 
Hyde ;  and  the  influential  or  capable  persons, 
who,  in  the  place  of  a  Church  governed  by  bishops, 
wanted  neither  the  Presbyterian  nor  any  other  religious 
estabhshment,  if  not  few  in  number,  did  not  yet  appear 
numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  element  in 
the  state. 

The  time  for  the  desired  substitution  of  Presbytery  for 

'  Cartwright  probably  visited  Gene-  by  Fuller  (III.  2G)  "  the  neck,  allowing 

ja,  and  saw  the  working  of  its  eccle-  Mr.   Cartwright  for  the  head,  of  the 

waatical  system,  but  not  till  1654,  sev-  Presbyterian  party,ttesecond  inhonor 

eral  years  after  Calvin's  death.    There  and  esteem,"     He  too  paid  a  visit  to 

it  ia  likely  that  he  formed  a  friendship  Geneva  in  Beza's  time.    "  Ey  the  ad- 

for  Theodore  Beza,  who,  in  a  letter  to  vice  of  Mr.  Mehillc,  he  and  Mr.  Carl^ 

Walter  Travers,  —  interesting  on  sev-  wright  were   aolomnly  sent  for  to  be 

eral  accounts,  —  calls  him  "  nosier  Cari-  Divinity  Professors  in  the  University 

wriyliHua:'   (Fuller,  lH,  26.)   Travera,  of  St,  Andrews."     (Ibid.,  12G.)     But 

afterwards  preacher  with   Hooker  at  both  preferred  to  remsun  in  England, 
the  Temple  (see  Vol.  I.  281),  ia  called 
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Episcopacy,  as  the  established  church  of  England,  seemed 
to  have  arrived.^     In  the  first  month  of  tlie  civil  war,  an 
Ordinance  of  Parliament  provided  that  the  epis-     i^^_ 
copal  jmisdiction    should    cease    after    fourteen    ^p'-^''- 
months,  thus  allowing  time  to  mature  another  discipline 
to  take  its  place.^     It  was  followed  after  some  months  by 
the  "  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  Houses     ms. 
in  Parliament  for  the  caUing  of  an  Assembly  of  •'""^^^ 
Learned  and  Godly  Divines  and  others,  to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  Settling  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  vin- 
dicating and  clearing  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  said  Church 
from  False  Aspersions  and  Interpretations."     The  Ordi- 
nance recited  that  the  government  of  the  Church  "  by 
archbishops,  bishops, and  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers,   is  evil  and  justly  offensive  and  burdensome 

to  the  kingdom,  and  an  impediment  to  reformation  and 
religion ; "  and  it  declared,  "  that  siich  a  government 
should  be  settled  in  the  Church  as  might  be  most  agree- 
able to  Grod's  holy  word,"  and  that  it  should  be  brought 
into  a  "nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  other  reformed  churches  abroad."  ^ 

This  made  way  for  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  the  Solemn  League  mid  Covenant.     That  ^^i^^^ 
famous  compact,  allying   the  two  nations  in  a  ^^^"' 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  both,  pro-  "™«- 
vided  that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  should  be  main-     '"^' 

^  The  claims  of   Presbj-fry  were  "that  In  all  his  Majesty's  dommions 

fully  set  forth  in  England  in  1641,  in  there  might  be  one  confesaion  of  foith, 

the  "  Defence  of  Church  Government,  one  directory  of  worship,  one  public 

exercised  in   Presbyterian,   Claaacall,  catechism,  and  one  form  of  church  gov- 

and  Synoddll  Assemblies, by  emment."     (Marsden,  Later  Puritans, 

John  Pa^et,  late  able  and  faithib!  Pas-  60.)     When  the  King  presently  began 

tout  of  the  Reformed  English  Church  the  war,  this  recommendation  was  felt 

in  Amsterdam  "  with  the  greater  force,  as  coming  from 

'Fiveweeksbeforethepas^ageofthis  a   quarter   where    twenty    thousand 

Ordinance,  Parliament  had  received  a  trained   troops    stood    ready  for   the 

letter  from  the  General  Assembly  of  field, 

the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  recommending  =  Eushworth,  V.  337. 
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tained  in  its  existing  polity,  and  that  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  reformed  "  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  after  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches."  ■" 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  had  insisted  on  a  stipulation 
for  ecclesiastical  uniformity  in  the  two  Itingdoms  (which 
of  course  meant  conformity  to  their  own  standard)  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  treaty.  Their  prepossessions 
led  them  to  construe  the  language  which  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side  as  being  equivalent  to  what  they  de- 
sired But  two  of  the  sis  EngHsh  Commissioners,  Vane, 
seven  years  before  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
minister  Philip  Nye,  who  was  entirely  ia  his  confidence, 
had  in  mind  a  different  interpretation  of  the  words,  to 
he  asserted  when  the  time  shoidd  be  ripe. 

The  Ordinance  provided  that  the  council  for  Church 
Reformation,  since  familiarly  known  as  the  Weshiinster 
wmtimimat  AssemUi/,  should  come  together  in  Henry  the 
*™"'''^'  Seventh's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  wa-s 
subject  to  be  adjourned  or  dissolved  by  Parliament.  It 
was  to  entertain  no  other  questions  hut  such  as  Parhor 
ment  should  propose,  and  to  assume  no  "jnrisdiction, 
power,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,"  beyond 
what  were  expressly  conferred  in  the  Ordinance.  Its 
Prolocut&r,  or  presiding  officer,  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Parliament.  In  these  strict  limitations  we  seem  al- 
ready to  discern  the  marks  of  hands  different  from  those 
which  would  have  uplifted  the  Presbyterian  power. 

By  the  Ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  constituted  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one  EngUsh  ministers,  with  ten 
members  of  the  Upper  House  of  ParHament  and  twenty 
of  the  Lower.  Four  ministers  and  two  laymen  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk  also  had  seats,^  and  to  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ministers  twenty-one  more  were  soon  added. 
Only  sixty-nine  members,  however,  appeared  on 

'  Rushworth,  V.  47S,  479.  laymen  wero  Majtland,  afterwards  tlie 

'  Tlie  mmistera  were  Baylie,  Gilles-  iiotorlmia  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
pie,  Rutherfurd,  and  Henderson.    The     Johnstone  of  Waristown. 
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the  first  day ;  and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  number  pres- 
ent at  a  session  never  exceeded  eighty.  The  meetings, 
after  the  firstj  were  held  in  Trhat  was  called  the  Jeru- 
mhn  Chamler  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

The  most  numerous  party  in  the  Assembly  consisted  of 
earnest  Presbyterians.^      Calamy,  Corbet,  Gata-  partKstntho 
ker,   Hildershani;  Spurstowe,  Vines,  and  others  p™'"': 
prominent,  in  recent  years,  in  the  Non-conformist  ans- 
ranks,  were  among  them.     Of  ecclesiastics  favoring  more 
or  less   the   old  system   of  things   there   were  EpiBM^a. 
about  twenty,  among  whom  were  the  excellent  ''™'' 
Archbishop  Ussher,  and  three  other  Bishops ;  but  the 
King  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  Assembly, 
and  this  section  of  it  at  once  withdrew.     Another  party 
went  by  the  name  of  Erastiaiis,  derived  from  a 
physician  of  Heidelberg,  named  Erastus,  author 
of  a  system  of  church  government,  which  resolved  it  into 
a  department  of  the  civil  administration.     According  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  Erastians, —  not  sparingly 
avowed,  but  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  only  imputed, —  the 
Christian  minister  is  simply  a  lecturer,  employed  or  pro- 
tected by  the  State,  to  which  belongs  all  authority,  re- 
ligious as  "well  as  civil.     From  the  nature  of  this  scheme, 
ils  supporters  could  not  be  so  precisely  counted  as  the 
partisans  of  theories  more  definite.      But  one  of  those 
understood  to  represent  it  in  the  Assembly  was  the  very 
learned  Orientalist,  John  Lightfoot. 

Practically  there  was  to  some  extent  a  natural  coalition 
between  the  Erastians  and  a  fourth  party  in  the  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  men  of  a  character  entirely  -t^^^^- 
dissimilar  from  theirs,  and  known  as  the  Indepeiv-  *^'"* 
dmts.     And  if  in  that  council  which  was  expected  to  give 

'  From  a  letter  of  Eobort  Baylie  to  Eeligious  Life  of  England,  130.)     For 

a  friend,  Mr.  John  James  Tayler  has  a  list  of  eminent  members  of  it,  with 

drawn  a  lively  piotnre  of  the  Assembly  their  several  party  affinities,  see  Fuller, 

■while  in  se^on.     (Eetrospeot  of  the  III.  446,  447. 
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ecclesiastical  unity  and  stability  to  the  British  realm, 
Scotland  gave  being,  or  contributed  great  force,  to  what 
was  at  first  the  controlling  element,  to  New  England  may 
not  without  reason  be  traced  that  other  influence  which 
in  a  short  time  rose  to  irresistible  ascendency. 

The  scheme  of  church  administration,  which  perhaps 
Robert  Brown  *  had  been  the  first  to  set  forth  fonnaUy  in 
writing,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to  maintain  it,^  suited 
the  speculations  of  the  generation  next  after  his  own,  as 
they  shaped  themselves  in  a  large  class  of  minds.^  The 
name  Browtdst  had  never  been  willingly  borne  by  most  of 
those  who  had  accepted  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
the  heresiarch  to  whom  it  related.*  Nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  a  distinction  was  alleged,  and  a  new  name 
preferred,  when,  relaxing  the  offensive  severity  of  Brown's 
system,  some  who  had  adopted  his  tenet  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  churches  came  to  differ  from  him  re- 
specting the  duty  of  avoiding  and  denouncing  dissen- 
tients from  it  as  rebellious,  apostate,  blasphemous,  anti- 
christian,  and  accursed. 

To  this  amendment  of  Brotimimi  the  mature  reflections 


'  See  Vol.  I.  123,  125.  Charge,  beeanse  tLey  wjll   tarrie  till 

'  See  Baylie's  Dissuasive,  13  et  seq. ;    the  Magistrate  commande  ajid  compeil 
Totmg's  Pilgtima,  442  et  seq.  them."      This    last    clause    evidently 

'  Browne's  earliest  book,  I  suppose,  points  to  that  policy  of  the  Presbytflri- 
was  the  treatise  printed,  in  1582,  at  ans  which  I  have  indicated,  of  enlisting 
Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  under  the  at  the  outset  the  supreme  power,  and 
title,  "  A  Booke  wHch  sheweth  the  supplantjng  the  existing  State  religion 
lafe  and  Manners  of  all  true  Chris-  by  means  of  an  att  of  the  Estates  of 
tians,  and  howe  unlike  they  are  unto  the  Eealm,  instead  of  putting  their 
Turkes  and  Papistes  and  Heathen  own  system  at  once  into  operation 
Folke;  also  the  Pointes  and  Partes  of  among  such  portion  of  tho  people  — 
all  Divinitie,  that  is,  of  the  Eevealed  small  or  lai^e  —  as  should  hu  found 
Will  and  Worde  of  God,  are  declared  ready  to  receive  it.  Nothing  that  I 
by  their  several  Definitions  and  Divis-  have  read  elsewhere  respecting  Robert 
ions  in  Order  as  followeth ;  also  there  Brown  woald  have  led  me  to  attribute 
goeth  a  TrcatJee  before  of  Keformation  to  him  the  high  ability  which  I  think 
without  tarrying  for  anie,  and  of  the  this  book  displays. 
"WtckedneMe  of  fliose  Preachers  which  'Young,  Pilgrims,  397,  413,  41G, 
will  not  reforme  themselves  and  their    423, 444 ;  Baylie,  Dissuasive,  102. 
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and  studies  of  the  excellent  Robinson  of  Leydon  con- 
ducted him ;  ^  and  with  reference  to  it  he  and  his  follow- 
ers were  sometimes  called  Smvi-separaiids?  Such  a  defer- 
ence to  reason  and  to  charity  gave  a  new  position  and 
attractiveness  to  the  sect,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  entitling  Robinson  to  the  character  of  "  father 
of  the  Independents."  ^ 

Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parhament, 
"  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  who  had  assem- 
bled in  private,  and  shifted  from  house  to  house 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  resumed  their  courage,  and 
showed  themselves  m  public."*     During  this  period  of 
the  obscurity  of  a  sect  which,  when  arrived  at  y„^„^j;„ 
its  full  vigor,  was  to  e-ive  law  to  the  mother  oftheinde- 
country,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  its  prm-  with  n™ 
ciples  is  mainly  to  be  sought  in  New  England.  ^'^''^■ 
They  were  brought  from  Leyden  to  New  Plymouth  by 
Bradford  and  his  company.     Ten  years  later,  they  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts.''    When, 

■■  Robinson, Apology.passi'n!.  —  "Illi    land,   properly  so  called,   to  be   that 

'Bmaitte^MSoMnsoniam;  nondum  In-    iastdtuted    in    London     in    1616,    by 

(fepeinfeufiuTOnomeneventilatumerat."    Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been  a  disci- 

(Salmasius  pro  Carolo,  386.)  pie  of  Robinson,  at  Leyden.    In  1624, 

'  Baylie,  Dissuasive,  &c.,  17,  he  came  over  to  Virginia,  where  he 

'  So  Neal  calls  him  (I.  423).     "  Mr.    died  soon  after,     Hia  "  Attestation  of 

Eobinaon first  struck  out  the    many  learned,  godly,  and  famous  Di- 

Congregational  or  Independent  form  of  vines,"  &c.,  published  in  1613,  —  the 
oharch  government."  (Ibid.,  367.)  —  only  book  of  his  that  I  have  seen, — 
"  It  [Kobinson'a  doctrine]  was  the  learnedly  maintains  two  propositions, 
womb  and  seed  of  that  lamentable  In-  viz.  "That  the  church  government' 
dependency  which  in  Old  and  New  ought  to  be  always  with  the  people's 
England  hath  been  the  fountain  of  free  consent."  and "  That  a  true  CAurcA 
many  evils  already,  though  no  more  under  the  Goape!  containeth  no  more 
should  ensue."  (Robert  Baylio,  Dis-  ordinary  congregations  but  one."  John 
suasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time,  LothropiSubsequontlyministerofBai'n- 
17.)  —  A  good  abstract  of  the  scheme  stable,  on  Cape  Cod,  was  Jacob's  sue- 
of  the  Brownists  is  given  by  Neal  (I.  cesser  in  London. 
246-248).     There  is  no    difference       '  Neal,  H.  23. 

between  them  and  the  Independents,  '  Cotton  says  positively  that  Skel- 
except  in  the  rigjd  exclu^veness  of  the  ton,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Salem  church, 
former.  Neal  (1  461,  462)  understood  "  was  studious  of  that  way  "  before  he 
the  flrat  Independent  church  in  Eng-    left  England.     (Way  Cleared,  16.) 
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ten  years  later  yet,  they  emerged  to  notice  in  other  relar 
tionsj  their  opponents  and  their  votaries  aHke  referred  to 
Massachusetts  as  the  source  of  the  potent  element  -which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  religious  politics  of  Eng- 
land.^    In  the  second  year  of  the  Long  Parliament,  there 

'  Baylie  publiated  his  "  D  tsuasive  the  Separatists  lio  was  then  well  ac- 
&e.,  in  1645,  wten  the  Presbjtenans  quainted,  but  declared  himself  against 
had  become  thoroughly  frightened  by  it  m  print."  The  good  man,  however, 
the  course  of  affairs.  The  first  two  went  to  New  England,  and  there  eame 
chapters  treat  of  the  Origin  Progress  undcrnew  influences,  "Master  Cotton, 
and  Doctrine  of  the  Browmsts  of  amanof  very  excellent  parts,  contrary 
which  sect  he  says  (17)  that  it  was  much  to  his  former  judgment,  having 
"ruined"  by  Robinson,  and  had  "be-  faEen  inta  a  liking  of  it,  and  by  his 
come  contemptible  to  all  the  world."  great  wit  and  learning  having  refined  it, 
The  title  of  the  third  chapter  ia,  "  The  without  the  impe(Mmeiit  of  any  oppo- 
Original  and  Progress  of  the  Indepen-  sition,  became  the  great  instrument  of 
dents,  and  of  their  Carriage  in  Kew  drawing  to  it,  not  only  the  thousands  of 
England,"  in  which  nest  he  considers  those  who  left  England,  but  also,  by 
the  scheme  to  have  been  fledged  foe  Ins  letters  to  hia  friends  who  abode  ia 
its  higher  flight.  "  Master  Eobinson,"  their  country,  made  it  become  lovely 
he  aayB,  in  an  off-hand  summary  (54),  to  many  who  never  before  had  ap- 
"  did  derive  his  way  to  hia  separate    peared  in  the  least  degree  of  affection 

congregation   at   Leyden ;    a  part  of    toward  it So  soon  as  he  did  taste 

them  did  carry  it  over  to  Plymouth  in  of  the  New-English  air,  he  fell  into  so 
New  England ;  here  Master  Cotton  did  passionate  an  affection  with  the  religion 
take  it  up,  and  transmit  it  from  thence  he  found  there,  that  incontinent  he  be- 
to  Master  Goodwin  [then  a  leading  gan  to  perstiade  it  with  a  great  deal 
member  of  the  small  clerical  represen-  more  zeal  and  success  than  before  he 
tation  of  Independents  in  the  West-  had  opposed  it.  His  convert.  Master 
toinster  Assembly],  who  did  help  to  Goodwin,  a  most  fine  and  dainty  spirit, 
propagate  it  to  sundry  others  in  Old    with  very  little  ado  was  brought  by 

England, till  now  by  many  hands    his  letters  from  New  England  to  follow 

it  is  sown  thick  in  divers  parts  of  this  hun  unto  this  step  also  of  his  progress." 
kingdom."  (Comp.  Pagitt,  Hercaograr  (Ibid.,  5G;  eomp.  Cotton,  Way  of  Con- 
phj',&c,,  82.)  This  general  statement  gregational  Churches  Cleared,  1  13- 
he  proceeds  to  draw  out  into  details.  18,  25-28.)  Eaylie  had  motives  and 
As  was  natural,  —  his  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  trace  the  spring  of  the 
subject  having  been  of  but  recent  date,  then  recent  resurrection  of  Indepon- 
—  Cotton,  -who  did  not  go  to  Massa-  dency  in  England,  and  his  testimony 
chusetts  till  three  years  after  the  foun-  on  that  point  is  very  noteworthy,  not- 
dation  of  that  Colony,  occupies  a  some-  withstanding  his  attaching  an  exces- 
what  disproportionate  space  upon  his  sive  importance  to  the  agency  of  Cot- 
canvas.   Cottfln,  he  says  (55),  "so  long    ton,  of  whom  he  knew  more  than  of 

as  he  abode  in  England, in  all    other  movers  in  Massachusetts,     Cot- 

his  opposition  to  the  episcopal  eorrup-  ton's  portion  was  no  doubt  in  the  front 
tions,  went  not  beyond  Cartwright  and  rank.  But  he  was  not  the  only  Massa- 
the  Presbyteriana.    With  the  way  of   chusetta  man  who  corresponded  freely 
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was  published  in  London  a  treatise  by  Jolin  Cotton,  in 
the  form  of  Question  and  Answer,  entitled  "  The 
True  Constitution  of  a  Particular  Visible  Church, 
proved  by  Scripture."  It  asserts  for  cougregations  of 
Christians  a  perfect  independence  of  each  other,  except 
that,  if  a  church,  having  given  offence,  shall  refuse  to 
"hearken"  to  the  admonition  of  neighboring  churches, 

witb  religious  Englishmen ;  nor  was  and  professing  to  be  "  A  Defence  of 
correapondence  the  only  medium  for  the  Bine  Positions,"  whicli  the  New- 
transmitting  Independency  from  New  England  clergy  had  assumed, 
to  Old  England,  Vane  went  home  from  The  form  into  which  Independency 
the  chief  seat  in  Massachusetts  four  ia  ita  third  stage  (Separatism  and  Semi- 
years  before  the  Long  Parliament  met.  separatism  being  the  first  two)  had 
Humphrey,  Saltonstall,  the  younger  been  brought  in  Massachusetts,  was 
"Winthrop,  Wilson,  Winslow, —  num-  recognized  in  the  "  Apologetic  al  Narra- 
hers  of  men  of  note,  —  passed  back  and  tion,"  presented  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
forth  between  their  new  abode  and  the  monsin  I6i3byNyeandhisfour  cleri- 
circles  of  their  earlier  association; —  cal  friends  in  the  Assembly.  "We  have 
and,  for  some  few  years  before  Baylie    had,"  they  say,  "  the  later  example  of 

wrote,  ministers  had  been  relating  from    the  ways  and  practices of  those 

Englbh  pulpits,  and  soldiers  to  their  multitudes  of  godly  men  of  our  own 
comrades  by  eamp-fires,  their  expe-  nation, —  almost  to  the  number  of  an- 
riences  of  free  churches  in  the  Trans-  other  nation,  —  and  among  them,  some 
atlantie  wilderness.  (See  Vol.  L  685  -  as  hoiy  and  jndieioua  divines  as  this 
587.)  So  long  ago  as  1G37,  some  Puri-  kingdom  bath  bred, — whose  sincerity 
tan  clergymen  in  England  wrote  to  in  their  way  hath  been  testified  by  the 
the  emigrants  a  letter  of  inquiry,  in  greatest  undertaking,  but  that  of  our 
which  they  say,  "  Letters  from  New  father  Abraham  out  of  his  own  conn- 
England  have  so  taken  with  divers  in  try  and  his  seed  after  him,"  &c,  (Han- 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  tiat  thoy  bury,  H.  223.)  And  they  proceed  to 
have  left  onr  assemblies  because  of  a  explain,  that  a  church  may  be  called 
stinted  Liturgy,  and  excommunicated  to  account  by  neighboring  churches, 
themselves  from  the  Lord's  Supper  and,  for  good  cause,  be  cut  off  from 
because  of  such  as  are  not  debarred  church-fellowship.  With  this  arrange- 
from  it,"  (Hanbnry,  Historical  Me-  ment  —  which  may,  with  much  pro- 
moriala,  &c.,  H,  19  et  seq.;  eomp.  priety,  he  said  fo  be  of  Massachusetts 
Albro,  Life  of  Shepard,  265-267.)  origin  —  for  the  exercise  of  a  juria- 
The  letter  was  answered  by  Cotton  for  diction  by  CouncUs  of  neighboring 
the  New-England  ministers  in  1633  ;  a  churches,  Independency  or  Congrega- 
rejoinder  was  made  by  John  Ball  in  tionalism  took  its  ultimate  shape.  — 
1640,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  A  Trial  Whoever  wishes  to  write  a  monograph 
of  the  New  Church  Way  in  New  Eng-  upon  the  growth  of  the  great  power  of 
land  and  in  Old;"  and  Mr.  Shepard  Independency  in  England  from  an 
and  Mr.  Allin  of  Massachusetts  eon-  American  root,  may  find  ample  ma- 
linued  the  controversy  by  a  book  in  terials  in  Pi^rnie,  Edwards,  Baylie, 
more  than  two  hundred  quarto  pages,  Entherfurd,  Ball,  and  the  other  English 
entitled, "  A  Treatise  of  Liturgies,"  &e,,    and  Scotch  controvertists  of  the  period. 
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"they  have  power  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  no  longer  to  hold  them  in  the 
communion  of  saints  ; "  ^  and  this  course  may  be  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  messengers  from  "  the  churches 
thereabouts."  The  same  was  the  doctrine  of  a  treatise 
issued  in  London  about  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  the  title, 
"  Church  Government  and  Church  Covenant  discussed, 
in  an  Answer  of  the  Elders  of  the  several  Churches  in 
New  England  to  Two  and  Thirty  Questions  sent  over  to 
them  by  divers  Ministers  in  England."  ^ 

Among  the  clerical  members  of  the  "Westminster  As- 
sembly only  eight  or  ten  were  reckoned  as  Indepen- 
dents ;  ^  but,  of  that  small  number,  five  at  least,  Philip 
Nye,  Thomas  Goodwin,  William  Bridge,  Sidrach  Simpson, 
and  Jeremiah  Burrows,  were  men  of  undisputed  ability* 
Among  the  laymen  the  great  names  of  Oliver  St.  John, 
John  Seldcn,  and  Bulstrode  Whiteloeke  were  coiinted 
either  with  them  or  with  the  Erastians.  In  Parliament, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the 
Lower  the  younger  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  with  St.  John,  Selden,  and  Whiteloeke,  were  as 
yet  almost  their  only  decided  and  eminent  friends. 

Outside  of  the  Assembly  there  were  popular  forces  more 
or  less  aUied  in  policy  with  the  Independent.  A  variety 
varistyof  of  names  had  come  into  use,  to  designate  one 
^toi^a       or    another  of  the  systems    of  erratic  specula- 

'  True  Constitution,  &c.,  12,13.—  them  pasaonately  reject  the  name  of 

"Synod3"for  thispurposemadeapart  /ndepenrfente-"  (Baylie,   102,)      "The 

of  Robert  Browne's  project,     (A  Book  word  of  Independency  some  of  them  do 

which  showeth  The  Life  and  Manners  much  abommate."   (Ibid.,   111.)     The 

ofaUTrueChriatians,&c.,Question51.)  name   Congregationalkl  was  preferred 

'  The  questioners    were    Prcabyte-  by  such  persons, 

nans.     The  Answer  was  drawn  up  by  '  Hetherington,  History  of  the  West- 

Eichard  Mather  of  Dorchester.     (Cot-  minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  140. 

ttm.  Answer  to  Willianas,  63.)  InaPref-  *  Henry  Phillips,  previously  of  Ded- 

ace  by  Hugh  Peter,  he  repudiates  the  ham  in  Massachusetts,  waa  a  member, 

name  Ind^endent.     "  Of  late  we  find  (Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  XUI.  79.) 
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tion,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  stimulating  influences 
of  the  time.^  In  politics,  some  of  the  most  noisy  fanatics 
— '■  the  word  is  said  to  have  now  first  become  common  — 
held  that  government  in  every  form  is  a  usurpation ;  while 
their  moral  theory  maintained,  that  the  Gospel  had  super- 
seded not  only  the  Jewish  law,  but  all  divine  law,  and 
that, "  since  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  sin  itself,  its 
guilt  and  punishment,  are  so  utterly  abolished,  that  there 
is  now  no  sin  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  God  now  sees  no 
sin  in  us."^  It  was  in  great  part  owing  to  their  profession 
of  doctrines  of  this  description,  —  so  directly  and  mightily 
bearing  upon  practice  in  public  and  private  life,  —  that 
the  Anabaptists  and  Antinomians  labored  under  such 
general  discredit.  But  they  and  the  more  obscure  sec- 
taries might  be  relied  upon  for  opposition  to  the  Presby- 
terians in  the  controversy  about  ecclesiastical  regulation, 
and  consequently  in  the  more  practical  disputes  which 
grew  out  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  Independents  was  so 
far  their  own. 

For  a  little  while  the  business  of  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded without  strife.     It  petitioned  Parliament     le^a. 
to  appoint  a  FastrDay,  which  was  accordingly  ob-    ■'"'J'^^- 
served.     It  spent  ten  weeks  in  a  revisal  of  tlie  first  fifteen 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church.     Together  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  church  in  Westminster,  it  adopted,  with 
imposing  ceremony,  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 

'  In  Ids  "  GangrfDna,"  Thomas  Ed-  some  few  years  before.     Other  names, 

wards,  Presbyterian  memnbent  of  Christ  as  Banters,  Kationalists,  Levellers,  &c., 

Churcli,  London,  treats  of  the  sectaries  came   into    use  later.  —  Pagett's   list 

of  his  time  under  the  following  general  (Heresiography,  or  a,  Description  of  the 

heads,    sixteen   in   number  ;    namely.  Heretics  and  Sectaries  of  these  Latter 

Independents,  Brownista,  Millenaries,  Times,  &c.,  1647)  conta'n    f  -t   fi 

Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Arminians,  names  of  sects.  —  Samue  Ru  h  rfu  d 

libertines,  Familjsts,  Enthusiasts,  Seek-  abridged   catalogue    (Su     y     f  the 

ers,  FerfeclJsts,  Socinians,  Arians,  An-  Spiritual   Antichrbt,    16     )        mp   s- 

ti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Seripturists,  Seep-  es   Antinomians,  Liberti  A     b  p 

tics,  Edwardspublishedinl646;  butall  tists,   Socinians,  Perfect  ta    Famil 

these  forms  of  opinion,  full-shaped  or  in  Swenckfeldian3,Enthu»BSta  and  oh    s. 
their  elements,  had  appeared  at  least       °  Marsden,  Later  Puritans,  223-235. 
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uant,  in  the  month  after  the  Parhamentary  sanction  of  that 
compact.  This  proceeding  led  to  a  rupture.  The  Presby- 
terians understood  the  League  and  Covenant  to  include 
an  engagement  to  set  up  their  church  polity ; 
iho  Awem-  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  avow  their  design, 
^'  that  that  polity  should  be  exclusive  and  intoler- 

ant. The  small,  but  weighty,  minority  took  alarm ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  able  backers  in  Parliament,  they  man- 
aged to  fend  off  the  threatened  mischief,  though  their 
position  was  still  altogether  insecure.  When  the  scheme 
for  their  oppression  was  sufficiently  unfolded,  their  ob- 
vious resource  was  to  look  abroad  for  sympathy  and 
support;  and  the  five  leading  Independent  ministers 
published,  with  their  signatures,  what  they  called  an 
"  Apologetical  Narration,"  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial to  Parliament.  They  concluded  by  "  be- 
seeching "  that  body,  for  themselves  and  those  whom  they 
represented,  "  to  have  some  regard  to  their  past  exile 
and  present  sufferings,  and  upon  these  accounts  to  allow 
them  to  continue  in  their  native  country,  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  and  an  indulgence  in 
some  lesser  differences,  as  long  as  tliey  continued  sub- 
jects."^ This,  however,  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
confident  and  determined  Presbyterian  leaders,  who  with 
difficulty  were  kept  back  from  the  immediate  consum- 
mation of  their  purposes  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the 
experienced  lay  members  of  the  smaller  party .^ 


'  Fuller,  Churcli  Hiatory,  III.  166.  saw  growing  around  them,  of  e: 
*  In  writing  thns  of  the  Presbyte-  gant  nonsense  in  speculation,  of  con- 
rians,  I  have  not  overlooked  the  liberal  ceited  and  ignorant  dc^matiem,  of  sen- 
views  and  generous  character  of  many  timeata  hostile  to  public  order,  of  re- 
of  the  party,  or  the  serious  embarrass-  finementa  in  morality  whiuh  ended  in 
ments  with  which  they  were  beset.  A  escape  from  the  sense  of  mord  obliga- 
large  proportion  of  the  best  men  of  tion,  and  in  libertinism  and  universal 
England  were  of  their  number.  After  license.  The  responsible  Independents 
the  overthrow  ot  the  hierarchy,  they  could  not  fairly  be  charged  with  an 
constituted  the  conservative  element  agency  in  bringing  in  these  miachiefe. 
in  the  kingdom  Thei  were  disgusted  But  the  exigencies  (rf  self-defence  had 
and  alarmed  by  the  trop  which  they  brought  the  Independents  into  political 
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The  hard-pressed  Independents  again  looked  across  the 
water  for  help;  and,  with  a  hope,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  reconcile  some  present  diiferences 
about  discipline,"  Goodwin  and  Nye  printed  and  circu- 

allianco  witli  tlielia:e-ljrained  and  fool-  Lords  in  July,  1645;  "It  ia  more,  at 
hardysectaries  of  othernames;  andthe  least  no  less,  unlawful  for  a  Oiristian 
intimacy  grew  more  close  in  proportion  State  to  give  any  liberty  or  toleration 
^  the  Presbyterians  insisted  more  upon  to  errors,  tlian  to  set  up,  in  every  city 
that  eodesiastioal  union,  in  which  they  or  parish  of  their  dominions,  bordels 
toped  to  find  ai  remedy  for  the  prevail-  for  nncleanneas,  stagea  for  plays,  and 
ing  disorders,  lists  for  duels.     A  liberty  for  errors  is 

It  should  further  be  said,  that,  had  no  less  hateful  to  God,  no  less  hurtful 
the  Presbyterian  party  obtained  the  to  men,  than  a  freedom,  without  any 
permanent  power  at  which  it  aimed,  punishment,  without  any  discourage- 
there  were  numbers  of  good  men  be-  ment,  for  all  men,  when  and  whereao- 
longing  to  it  and  possessing  powerful  in-  ever  they  pleased,  to  kill,  to  steal,  to 
fiuence  in  it,  who  Tcithout  doubt  would,  rob,  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  do  any 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  have  re-  of  those  mischiefs,  wliich  are  most  re- 
strained the  impetuous  intolerance  of  pugnant  to  the  civil  law,  and  destruc- 
their  less  enlightened  associates.  But  tive  of  human  society ."  And  if  so, 
how  far  they  might  be  able  to  do  this  what  followed  in  respect  to  the  Inde- 
could  not  be  known  till  after  the  ex-  pendent  party  ?  For,  he  continues, 
periment ;  whether  they  would  even  "  That  so  much  extolled  Independency, 
wish  to  be  lenient  to  the  full  extent  wherein  many  religious  souls  for  the 
that  was  desirable  for  the  dissenting  time  do  wander,  is  the  chief  hand  that 
body,  was  uncertain ;  and,  at  all  events,  opened  at  first,  and  keepeth  open  to 
men  who  have  power,  or  hope  to  hare  this  day,  the  door  to  all  the  other  errors 
it,  are  not  content  to  hold  by  sufferance  that  plague  us." — Edmund  Calamy  was 
what  they  esteem  their  right  a  Presbyterian  oracle.     "  If,"  said  he. 

Whatever  the  Independents  might  inlG44,inaSermonbeforeParliajnent, 
have  been  jnstified  in  hoping,  had  they  "  you  do  not  labor,  according  to  your 
allowed  the  opposing  party  to  establish  duty  and  power,  to  suppress  the  errore 
itself  in  the  authority  at  which  it  aimed,  and  heresies  which  are  spread  in  the 
certainly  they  had  cause  for  apprehen-  kingdom,  all  those  errors  are  your  er- 
sion  sufficient  to  forbid  them  to  resign  rors,  and  those  heresies  are  your  here- 
themselves  to  its  mercy.  Whatever  in-  sies ;  they  are  your  sins."  (Price,  Hist 
fluences  they  might  imagine  would  ulti-  Kon-Conformity,  II.  337.)  —  "A  tolera- 
mately  prevail,  certain  it  is,  that  the  tion,"  urged  the  Presbyterian  Edwards 
language  of  many  of  the  Presbyterian  in  1646,  "is  the  grand  design  of  the 
leaders  — and  among  them  men  whose  Devil, the  master-piece  andchief  engine 
control  over  the  passions  of  their  friends  he  works  by  at  this  time  to  uphold  his 
was  unsurpassed  —  was  threatening  in  tottering  kingdom.  It  is  a  most  tran- 
the  extreme.  Ihe  party  had  scarcely,  ecendent,  catholic,  and  fundamental 
in  any  rank  of  life,  a  man  of  more  con-  evil.  ....  The  Devil  follows  it  night 
sequence  than  Robert  Baylie.  This  is  and  day,  working  mightily  in  many,  by 
his  language  in  the  Preface  to  his  Ser-  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  ways, 
moa  preached  before  the  House  of    all  the  devils  in  hell  and  their  instru- 
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lated  an  elaborate  treatise  composed  by  Cotton,  bearing 
the  title  of  "  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
Power  thereof,  according  to  the  Word  of  God."  ^  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  larger  work,  also  from  his  pen  and 
published  by  his  friends  in  London,  on  "  The  Way  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  or  the  Way  of 
Churches  walking  in  Brotherly  Equality  or  Co-ordination, 
without  Subjection  of  one  Church  to  another,  measured 
and  examined  by  the  Golden  Reed  of  the  Sanctuary." 
Some  Presbyterian  immediately  published  an  elaborate 


ments  being  at  work  to  promote  to!  era-  with  their  English  friends  in  bott  hopes 
tion.  O,  let  ministers  oppose  toleration,  and  feara,  bot  by  the  probability  that 
as  that  by  which  the  Devil  would  at  the  Kuccess  of  the  plana  which  were 
once  lay  a  foundation  for  hia  kingdom  avowed  would  ultimately  involve  peril 
through  all  generations,"  (See  Gan-  to  themselves,  or  would  at  least  unpair 
grsena.L  58-85.)  —  The  Presbyterian  the  cordiality  of  friendship  between 
nunisteTSofLancashire,inlC45,testified  themselves  and  the  rulers  of  the  parent 
with  "  harmonious  consent,"  that  tolera-  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders 
tion  was  "  aoul-murder,  the  greatest  in  New  England  had  no  share  in  the 
murder  of  all,  for  the  establishment  ansietiea  which  might  seem  to  excuse 
whereof  damned  souls  in  hell  would  ac-  the  rigor  of  the  English  Presbyterians, 
cuse  men  on  earth."  (Price,  Non-Con-  nor  was  their  portion  by  any  means  the 
formity,  II.  S31,)  —  Prynnewas  a  man  same.  In  New  England,  the  Inflepen- 
well  able  to  make  himself  heard,  and  dents  were  the  party  interested  to  keep 
his  multitudinous  writings  breathed  an  things  as  they  were.  They  were  in  little 
uncompromising  harshness  against  dis-  danger  irom  Familism  and  its  kindred 
sent.  —  In  fine,  that  the  apprehensions  fancies;  they  had  subdued  it  when  they 
of  the  Independents  from  a  Presbytft-  conqueredthe  faction  of  Hatchinaon  and 
rian  government  had  not  been  unrea-  Wheelwright;  and  they  had  since  had 
gonable,  was  manifested  by  the  strictest  a  settled  order  of  their  own,  which  a 
proof,  when,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  quar-  triumph  of  Presbytery  in  England  could 
rel  (May  2,  1648),  a  temporary  Prea-  influence  only  to  their  disturbance.  If 
byterian  majority  in  Parliament,  in  an  conservatism  in  England  might  be  ex- 
"  Ordinance  against  Blasphemy  and  cused  for  securing  power  to  Presbyte- 
Heresy,"  constituted  some  alleged  er-  rianism,  and  exercising  rigor  against 
rors  capital  offences,  and  made  othwa  Independents,  in  New  England  it 
highly  penal.  (Crosby,  History  of  the  looked  the  other  -may.  New-England 
EnglishBaptists,  I  199.)  conservatism   was  concerned  to  have 

To  avert  the  dangers  thus  threat-ened  Independency  maintained  intact, 
in  England  by  a  Presbyterian  sway,  '  Mather  says  (Introduction  to  the 
the  men  of  New  England  were  prompt-  Cambridge  Platform)  that  Owen,  hav- 
ed  to  interpose,  not  only  by  zeal  for  the  ing  undertaken  to  answer  this  book, 
defence  of  what  they  had  themselves  found  it  too  strong  for  him,  and  was 
received  as  the  truth,  and  by  sympathy    converted  by  it. 
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reply  to  Cotton's  book.^  Persons  of  no  less  considera- 
tion than  the  Scottish  Commisaioners,  Samuel  Eutherfurd  ^ 
and  Eoberfc  Baylie,^  came  into  the  lists  against  him. 
Herle,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Assembly,  lent  his  aid,  and 
was  answered  by  two  divines  of  New  England.*  Other 
distinguished  Englishmen  took  part  in  the  controversy ;  ^ 
none  entered  into  it  with  more  bitterness  on  the  Presby- 
terian side  than  William  Prynne,  the  sufferer  a  few  years 
before  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud,^  "WilHam  Apollonins,  of 
Middelbnrg,  in    Zeeland,    maintained  the  cause  of  the 


^  "Vindicite  Clayium,  or  a  Vindica-  tie  Independency  of  CburcheB,"  &&, 
tion  of  the  Keyea  of  the  Kingdom  of  hy  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  and 
Heaven  into  the  Hands  of  the  Eight  William  Tompson  of  Braintree.  "  A 
Owners,  being  Bome  Animadyersions  Reply  to  Mr.  Kulherfiird,  or  a  Defence 
upon  a  Tract  of  Mr.  J.  C,  &c.  By  an  of  the  Answer  to  Reverend  Mr.  Herle'a 
Earnest  Well-wisher  to  the  Truth."  Booke   against  the  Independency   of 

'  "  The  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries,  Churches,"  &e.,  by  Kchard  Mather. 
.  , .  ■  wherein  is  examined  the  Way  of  "As  Thomas  Edwards,  in  his  "  Anfr- 
tbe  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  New  England,"  apologia,  or  Full  Answer  to  the  Apolo- 
&c.  It  is  an  answer,  in  a  quarto  volume  getictd  Narration,"  &c.;  WilliamEath- 
of  800  pi^s,  to  Cotton's  "  Way  of  the  bun,  in  his  "  Brief  Narration  of  some 
Churches."  It  was  particularly  in  reply  Church  Courses  held  in  Opinion  and 
to  this  that  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford  Pi'actice  in  the  Churches  lately  erected 
■wrote  his  "  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  in  New  England,"  &e. 
Church  Discipline,  -wberein  the  Way  of  °  Prynne  would  have  the  Parliament 
the  CongregatJonal  Churches  of  Christ  make  some  of  then-  opponents  "  exem- 
in  New  England  is  warranted  and  plary  monuments  of  their  impartial 
cleared,"  &c,  avdmne  of490  pages,  severity;"  and  "  if  the  new  seditious 
with  a  short  Appendix  by  Mr.  Good-  lights  and  fltebrands  will  needs  set  up 
win.  —  "Many  books  coming  out  of  new  churches,  heresies, church  govern- 
England  [1645],  some  in  defence  of  ments,  and  vent  their  new  errors  or 
Anabaptismandothererrors,... .others  opinions,"  he  would  have  them  "do  it 
inmaint«nanceofthe  Presbyterialgov-  only  in  New  England,  or  other  New- 
emment,  E^eed  upon  by  the  Assembly  foundSands,  since  Old  England  needs 
of  Divines  in  England  agmnst  the  Con-  them  not,  unless  it  be  to  set  her  all  on 
gregational  way,  which  was  practised  fire."  (A  Fresh  Discovery  of  some 
here,"  &c.  "The  several  answers  were  P'rodi^oua  New  Wandering  Blaamg 
these;  Mr.  Hooker  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stars  and  Fire  Brands,  styling  them- 
Rutherfurd,  the  Scotch  minister,"  &c.  selves  New  Lights,  firing  our  Church 
(Winthrop,  H.  248.)  and  State  into  New  Combustions,  &c., 

'  "  A  Disauaave  from  the  Errors  of   Epist.  Ded.,  A.  2 ;  eomp.  5t.)  Prynne's 
the  Time,"  &c.  composing   vein   flowed    very   freely 

*  "  A  Modest  and  Brotherly  Answer    There  are  more  than  a  dozen  tracts  of 
to  Mr.  ChM:leB  Herle  his  Book  against    his  in  this  controversy. 
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English  Presbyterians  in  a  learned  Latin  treatise,^  and 
■was  answered  by  John  Norton,  of  Ipswich,  in  Massachu- 
setts.^ Much  of  the  discussion  between  parties  in  the 
Assembly  was  conducted  in  writing,  and  the  papers  were 
from  time  to  time  given  to  the  public  in  print.^ 

The  irreconcilable  character  of  these  differences  was 
becoming  apparent,  when,  after  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, the  royalist  and  patriot  armies  withdrew  for  some 
months  from  the  field.  From  other  causes  which  had  now 
arisen,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  popular  religious  par- 
ties took  more  practical  and  vigorous  forms. 

The  King  signified  his  disposition  to  treat.  His  affairs 
had  by  no  means  become  desperate.  The  great  disasters 
which  had  befallen  him  had  not  been  uncompen- 
^nd^itaits  sated,  and  the  termination  of  the  last  campaign 
widPresbjte.  jjj^^  been  honorable  to  his  arms.  But,  in  respect 
to  regular  supplies  of  money,  he  was  at  serious 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  Parliament ;  and 
this,  he  now  clearly  perceived,  would  be  a  growing  em- 
barrassment, till  negotiation  or  victory  should  restore  him 
to  his  power.  The  Presbyterians  were  not  indisposed  to 
an  accommodation  with  him.  They  meant  that  a  con- 
dition of  it  should  be  the  establishment  of  their  own 
church  order ;  but  to  this  they  were  not  without  strong 

'  "  Consideratio  quarundam  Coatro  togotter  with  the  Answer  of  the  As- 
Tersiarum,  ad  Eegimen  Eeclesiie  spec  sembly  of  Divines  to  those  Reasons  of 
tantium,  qufe  in  Acgliffi  Regno  hodie  Dissent "  The  book  is  the  same  aa 
agitantur,"  &c.  that  which,  with  the  date  of  1G52,  has 
'  "  Eesponsio  ad  totem  Qusstionum  foi  a  title-page,  '■  The  Grand  Debate 
Syllogen,  &c.  Per  Johannem  Soitnn,  cuncoming  Preehytery  and  Indepeu- 
Ministrum  Ecelesia  quaj  est  Ipsmci  nn  deney,  &e.  The  copy  which  I  use  (be- 
NovS  Anglia."  longing  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
'  In  1648,  these  papera  were  collect  Society)  has  attached  to  it  another 
ed  and  published  under  the  title, "  The  volume,  also  published  in  1648,  consist- 
Reasons  presented  by  the  Dissenting  ing  of  "  Papers  given  in  to  the  Honor- 
Brethren  against  certain  Proportions  able  Comimttee  of  Lords  and  Commons 
concerning  Presbyterial  Government,  and  Assembly  of  Divines  by  a,  Sub- 
and  the  Prooft  of  them,  voted  by  the  Committee  of  Divines  of  the  Assembly 
Assembly  of  Divines  atting,  by  Au-  and  Dissenting  Brethren." — Compare 
thority  of  Farliament,  at  Westminster,  "  Anatomy  of  Independency"  (1644), 
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hope  of  obtaining  his  consent,  and  they  had  become 
jealous  of  the  army,  which  they  already  apprehended  to 
be  freeing  itself  too  much  from  their  control,  but  which 
could  not  be  disbanded  while  the  King  was  at  the  head 
of  a  hostile  array.  The  Independents,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  no  peace  which,  in  the 
place  of  the  Episcopacy  that  had  been  overturned,  would 
have  set  up  a  religious  authority  equally  intolerant  of 
them,  if  not  equally  odious  to  them. 

The  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  held  at  TJxbridge,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  uegoUiLtion 
Oxford,  where  were  the  royal  head-quarters.  It  ''^^ridse. 
lasted  twenty  days.  The  King  was  represented  feij^'^y- 
by  sixteen  Conmiissioners,  the  English  Parliament  by 
twelve,  and  the  Scots  by  ten,  "  for  the  Estates  of  the 
Parliament,  together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson, 
upon  the  Propositions  concerning  religion."  ^ 

The  various  subjects  of  dispute  arranged  themselves 
under  three  heads;  —  the  religions  establishment,  the 
control  of  the  militia,  and  the  disposal  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  advisers  to  propose 
that  the  mititia  should  be  intrusted  to  twenty  Commis- 
sioners, to  be  designated  by  agreement  between  him  and 
the  Parliament,  or  one  half  by  each  party ;  —  tlie  com- 
mand to  be  restored  to  him  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
On  the  other  side,  no  less  was  required  than  that  the 
command  for  seven  years  should  belong  to  officers  named 
by  the  Parliament,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
should  be  subject  to  legislative  arrangement.  As  to  Ire- 
land, it  was  demanded  that  Parliament  should  have  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  war,  and  that,  after  the 
reduction  of  that  island,  they  should  appoint  the  high 
officers  for  its  government.  To  any  such  terms,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  that  the  King  should  accede,  \mtil 
he  was  much  further  humbled  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 

'  Pariiameiitarj-  History,  III.  322. 
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indifference  that  the  Independents  saw  him  required  by 
the  Parliamentary  negotiators,  not  only  to  abjure  his 
own  Episcopal  religion,  but  to  agree  to  the  recognition  of 
Presbytery  as  the  exclusive  national  establishment.  The 
parties  separated  to  make  another  appeal  to  force.  They 
could  scarcely  have  expected  anything  else,  "when  they 
met.  Desirable  to  the  King  as  a  pacification  was,  could 
he  have  had  it  on  his  own  conditions,  one  of  his  motives 
for  proposing  it  in  the  existing  circumstances  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been,  to  throw  upon  his  op- 
ponents the  odium  of  obstinate  rebellion ;  a  manceuvre 
which  it  was  equally  to  be  expected  that  they  would  trav- 
erse by  accepting  his  overture,  so  as  to  convict  him  of 
the  arrogance  and  hypocrisy  of  offering  inadmissible 
terms. 

Oliver  St.  John  and  Henry  Vane  were  at  Uxbridge, 
looking  on ;  and  they  were  not  men  to  read  without  dis- 
cernment the  signs  of  the  times.  The  Independents  and 
their  allies  had  had  little  doubt  that  the  war  was  to  pro- 
ceed, and  they  had  already  been  taking  their  measures 
accordingly.  The  numerical  strength  was  even  now  pro- 
portionately much  greater  in  the  army  than  in  the  As- 
sembly or  the  Parliament ;  and  their  wise  men  did  not  fail 
to  perceive  what  a  power  the  army  was  rising  to  be  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  that,  even  more  than  Parliament  or  Assem- 
bly, it  was  a  power  to  be  controlled  and  used  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  resolution  of  single  minds.  The  time  had  given 
them  advantages.  The  events  of  the  recent  campaign,  the 
disastrous  defeats  dealt  to  the  King  by  their  fi?iends  Fair- 
fas  and  Cromwell,  compared  with  the  weakness  of  the 
war  against  him  wherever  the  adherents  of  the  rival  party 
—  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester  —  had  commanded,  and 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Scots  at  Marston-Moor, 
had  placed  them  in  a  position  to  feel  great  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  one  another,  and  to  expect  to  be  re- 
garded with  much  deference.     It  was  through  Cromwell's 
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influence  that  Lord  Manehester,  previously  to  the  Im- 
portant movements  about  York,  in  which  he  acted  a 
leading  part,  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  levies 
from  the  counties  composing  what  was  called  the  "  East- 
ern Association."  But  Cromwell  had  been  displeased 
with  the  inaction  of  his  commander  after  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  and  in  his  place  in  Parliament  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  in  terms  so  vehement  as  to  fall 
little  short  of  a  charge  of  treacherous  disaffection  to  the 
cause. 

The  rising  party  urged  upon  Parliament  the  necessity 
of  a  new  organization  of  the  troops.  They  insisted  that 
the  war,  as  it  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  —  without 
zeal,  without  activity,  without  judgment,  without  plan, — 
was  cruelly  harassing  the  country  and  affording  no  prom- 
ise of  a  speedy  issue,  A  day  of  fasting  was  kept, 
to  implore  Divine  direction  as  to  a  method  of  Ko^^fm'."* 
extrication  from  the  existing  embarrassments  and  ''™  "^  '"* 
fears.  Some  of  the  Independent  ministers,  in  the 
City  and  elsewhere,  used  the  occasion  to  trace  the  existing 
evils  to  such  an  ambition  for  self-aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  eminent  men,  as  caused  them  to  retain  high  places 
at  once  in  the  civil  and  the  mOitary  service,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  efficiency  in  the  field.  Whether  or  not  there 
had  been  concert  between  the  Independents  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  Independents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  hint 
was  taken  up  in  Parliament.  The  day  after  the  Fast,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  in  his  place,  extolled  the  frankness  of  the 
preachers,  ascribing  it  to  an  operation  of  the  spirit  of 
God.  He  earnestly  recommended  a  course  of  self-ab- 
negation; and,  for  his  o\vn  part,  proposed  to  resign  at 
once  the  office  which  he  held  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Cromwell  followed  in  the  same  vein  j  and,  while  he  cau- 
tioned the  House  not  "  to  put  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,"  he 
assured  them  that,  if  members  of  Parliament  should  resign 
thenr  mihtary  commands,  there  would  not  he  the  difficulty 
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-that  was  apprehended  in  supplying  the  vacated  places  by 
officers  fully  competent.^ 

Whatever  might  be  provable  concerning  the  design  of 
this  movement,  no  sagacity  was  needed  to  foresee  its 
result.  The  high  military  commands  would  pass  out  of 
Presbyterian  hands.  Essex,  "Waller,  and  Manchester,  the 
senior  generals  of  the  army,  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet,  Massey  (the  hero  of  Gloucester),  Denbigh,  Brereton, 
and  many  others,  who  hitherto  had  allied  the  physical 
force  of  the  patriots  to  the  majority  in  Parliament,  would 
furnish  that  important  link  no  longer.  The  Presbyterians 
could  not  avow  their  party  jealousy  as  the  principle  of 
their  hostility  to  the  measure.  They  argued  against  it 
from  considerations  of  the  ingratitude  of  discarding  men 
who  had  rendered  honest  and  able  service ;  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  fitly  the  places  they  would  vacate ; 
and  of  the  easy  authority  now  exerted  over  the  soldiery, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  in  the  State,  by  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  men  whoae  services  would  be  lost. 
But  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side  was  too  plausible 
and  popular  to  be  withstood.  The  vote  of  the  compact 
body  of  Independents  was  strengthened  by  the  votes 
probably  of  some  men  whom  their  general  argument 
satisfied ;  perhaps  of  some  men  of  too  much  delicacy  to 
retain  a  precedence  which  was  not  cordially  acceded ; 
possibly  of  some  men  who  were  envious  of  the  greatness 


'  Sucli  is  Clarendon's  account  (II.  Commons  Decemljcr  19tii  (Ibid.  728). 

434  -  437)  of  the  debate  and  of  the  man-  At  that  period  of  frequent  fastinga,  Lord 

net  in  which  it  arose.    Godwin  (History  Clarendon  may  liave  confounded  some 

of  the  Commonfvealtli,  I.  S9G)  questions  voluntary  solemnity  ohserved  on   the 

the  correctness  of  the  statement,  on  the  8th  with  that  which  by  public  authority 

ground  that  it  was  on  the  11th  of  De-  was  kept  on  the  18th;  or  he  may  have 

cember  (Journal  of  the  Conunons,  HI.  mistaken  the  debate  ■which  took  place 

721)  that  an  order  was  passed  for  a  on  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 

Fast,  to  be  observed  on  the  18th,  while  nance  for  a  debate  on  its  introduction, 

the  matter  of  the   Self-denying  Ordi-  Comp.   Hansard,    Parliamentary   Hie- 

nance  was  first  introduced  December  tory,  IIL  326-338. 
9th  (Ibid.  718),  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
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of  those  whom  the  proposed  action  would  displace.     The 
"Self-denying  Ordinance,"  a^  it  was  called,  was  seifDenjing 
passed  by  the  Commons.^    It  prohibited  all  mem-    'k^"' 
bers  of  either  House  of  Parliament  from  holding    ^"''  ^* 
office  or  command,  civil  or  military,  during  the  war.     The 
Peers  rejected  it    once,  and   then,  with    ill-con-     i^^. 
cealed  reluctance  and  mortification,  complied ;  not,  ■f""™?- 
however,  till  the  Ordinance  was  so  modified  as  to  deprive 
it  of  its  prospective  character.^     The  Earls  of  I^sex,  Man- 
chester, Denbigh,  and  Warwick,  Sir  William  Waller,  and 
numerous  other  officers  of  high  rank,  resigned,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  their  services. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  General-in-chief ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  consolidate  the  army  into  a 
force  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  If  anything  -would 
have  reconciled  the  Presbyterian  party  to  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  it  would  have  been  the  prospect  afforded 
of  a  riddance  of  Cromwell,  as  to  his  military  command. 
But,  whether  by  arrangement  or  by  the  course  of  events, 
this  "was  not  to  follow.  At  the  time  of  the  resignation  of 
the  other  officers,  he  was  busy  in  the  field.  Parliament 
sent  for  him ;  but  Fairfax  replied  with  a  special  request 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  him  for  a  little  time,  till  some  im- 
mediate exigencies  should  be  over.  Cromwell  constantly 
rendered  himself  still  more  necessary  at  head-quarters, 
and  the  General  was  indulged  in  not  parting  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  The  longer  he  served,  the 
more  difficult  was  it  found  to  do  without  him ;  and  the 

'  While  the  question  was  pending,  is  also  no  well-wisher  to  his  Excellency 
the  Scottish  Commissioners  consulted  [Lord  Essex]."  (Whitelocke,  Memo- 
Lord  Essex,  Whit«locte,andMaynard,  rials,  116.) 

respecting  a  motion  in  the  House  of  '  It  passed   as  an  "  Ordinance  for 

Commons  to  impeach  Cromwell  as  an  disthargingthememhersofbothHouaes 

"  incendiary."    "  You  ken  vary  weel,"  from  enjoying  JUiy  office,  military  or 

they  sad,    "that  Lieutenant-General  eivil.'*     (Journal  of  the   I-ords,   VII. 

Cromwell  is   no  friend   of  ours 302;    comp.   Hansard,   Parliamentary 

He  is  not  only  no  friend  to  ua,  and  to  History,  HI.  S54-856.) 
the  government  of  our  Church,  hut  he 
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idea  of  dispensing   "with  his  services  soon  became  one 
which  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  suggest. 

For  the  army  was  to  be  reconstituted,  and  the  king 
was  to  be  effectually  beaten,  and  Cromwell  and  his  supe- 
rior were  well  informed,  and  well  agreed,  as  to  the  ways 
of  doing  both.  They  proceeded  to  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
ample  powers  with  which  the  new  Commander-in-chief 
was  invested  by  ParMament.  Old  regiments  were  broken 
up,  and  new  ones  were  formed;  capable  and  energetic 
men,  hitherto  unknown  except  to  their  comrades,  received 
promotion ;  dissatisfied  with  their  altered  companionship, 
many  officers,  not  displaced  by  law,  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  commissions,  to  be  bestowed  on  favorers  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Especially  chaplains  left  an 
army  in  which  they  found  their  influence  greatly  im- 
paired, if  indeed  they  were  not  oflen  wounded  by  slight 
or  contradiction.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  most 
eloquent  Presbyterian  divines,  who  had  been  impelled 
to  the  field  by  an  earnest  desire  to  help  on  the  work ; 
and  their  retirement  withdrew  an  agency  which  had 
been  one  of  the  hardest  for  the  Independent  interest  to 
make  head  against. 

The  new  efficiency  infused  into  the  Parliamentary  army 
by  the  recent  arrangements  was  at  once  apparent.  In 
Taunton,  Colonel  Blake,  afterwards  the  famous 
N^wTigotoc  _^tijQiraj^  -^as  besieged  by  eight  thousand  royal- 
ists. Colonel  Weldon  relieved  him,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  half  that  strength  from  Fairfax's  army.  Chester, 
held  by  Lord  Byron  for  the  King,  was  blockaded  by  Sir 
William  Brereton.  Tlie  King,  with  his  nephews,  led  ten 
thousand  men  from  Oxford  to  its  relief  He  took  Leices- 
ter by  storm ;  and  the  victory  was  used,  as  was  the  habit 
of  Prince  Rupert,  with  ferocious  severity.  Returning 
s  Oxford,  the  King  was  met  at  Naseby,  in  North- 
amptonshire, by  Fairfax,  who  had  moved  from 
"Windsor  with    about   an   equal   force,     Fairfax 
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commanded  in  the  centre  of  his  army ;  the  right  wing  was 
led  by  Cromwell,  and  the  left  by  Ireton,  Crom-  -i^^_ 
well's  son-in-law.  Ireton  was  worsted  by  Prince  ■^''™"' 
Eupert.  Fairfax,  opposed  to  the  King,  with  dif&culty 
kept  his  ground.  Cromwell  drove  from  the  field  the 
regiments  which  confronted  him,  led  by  Sir  Marmar 
duke  Langdale,  and,  having  sufficiently  dispersed  them, 
turned  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  commander.  The 
infantry  about  the  King  gave  way.  Eight  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed.  Fairfax  lost  two  hundred  more  than 
that  number ;  but  his  victory  was  complete.  He  captured 
all  the  royal  artOlery  and  ammunition,  and  five  thousand 
prisoners,  of  whom  an  usual  proportion  were  officers. 
The  King's  military  force  was  irreparably  broken,  and 
his  cause  had  received  an  inciirable  wound. 

The  loss  of  80  large  a  part  of  his  means  for  more  fightr 
ing  was  not  the  whole,  nor  the  worst,  of  his  misfortune  at 
Naseby.  His  cabinet  fell  into  Fairfax's  hands,  with  copies 
of  letters  to  the  Queen  and  others,  disclosing  the  perfidy 
with  which  all  along  he  had  been  acting  in  his  transactions 
with  the  Parliament  and  in  Ireland.  Parliament  caused 
a  selection  from  them  to  be  published.  They  justified 
whatever  had  been  said  of  the  ruthlessnesg  of  his  schemes, 
and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  his  word ;  and  their 
effect  was  great  in  increasing  the  exasperation  of  his 
enemies,  and  in  mortifying  and  distressing  all,  and  alien- 
ating many,  of  tliose  who,  while  they  were  willing  to 
share  the  sufferings  of  an  upright  prince,  shrank  from  a 
partnership  with  falsehood  and  dishonor.^ 

"While  the  King  escaped  with  some  horse  to  hide  him- 
self in  Wales,  Fairfax  recaptured  Leicester ;  beat  the 
royalists  at  Lamport  in  Somersetshire,  killing  three  hun- 
dred men  and  making  fourteen  hundred  prisoners ;  took 
Bath,  Sherburne,  and  Bridgewater,  the  last  with  conoi^^io" 
a  garrison    of    twenty-six  hundred  men  ;    and  civnwu:. 

^  See  these  papers  in  an  Appendix  to  tlie  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow, 
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tlien  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Bristo],  -whitlier  Prince 
Rupert  had  retired.  It  capitulated  after  a  poor  defence ; 
which  80  incensed  the  King,  that  he  deprived  his  nephew 
of  his  commissions,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  island. 
With  some  troops  -which  he  had  gathered,  Charles  again 
moved  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  but  was  there  defeated  by 
Colonel  Jones,  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men  killed  and 
a  thousand  talieu  prisoners.  He  escaped  with  a  fragment 
of  his  force,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Oxford.^  The  mid- 
land counties  wore  overrun  by  Cromwell ;  the  southern 
by  Fairfax,  who,  in  one  affair,  compelled  the  surrender  of 
five  thousand  royalists.  Chester  was  reduced.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  the  King's  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  after  a 
short  career  of  brilhant  successes,  was  disastrously  defeat- 
lejB.  ed  by  Lesley ;  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  men, 
M«roii22.  mostly  cavalry,  was  routed  in  Gloucestershire  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  on  its  march  to  Oxford  to  reinforce  the 
King.  Its  commander.  Lord  Astley,  taken  prisoner,  said 
to  his  captors,  "  You  have  done  your  work,  and  may  now 
go  to  play,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out  among  your- 
selves." ^  A  few  detached  posts  still  held  out  for  a  time  ; 
hut,  in  effect,  the  first  war  was  over,  and  the  valor  and 
conduct  of  the  Independents  had  been  conspicuous  in 
bringing  it  to  its  triumphant  end.^ 

A  brief  survey  of  the  occurrences  of  the  next  thrco 
years  in  England  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  this  his- 
tory.    After  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  there  seemed 

'  Three  daj'a  after  his  arrival  here,  "  'WTiitcloeke,  207. 

he  held,  at  the  Schools,  his  last  Privy  '  Cotton  did  not  mean  to  have  this 

Council,  Aogust  30,  ICiS.    Previous  to  fact  overlooked  hy  his  readers:  —  "The 

this,  there  had  heen  ten  Councils  held  great  salvation,  and  glorious  victories, 

at  Oxford,  allof  them  at  Christ  Church,  -whtcli  the  Lord  hath  -wrought  for  Eng- 

ThelastseasionofKingCharles'sPiivy  land  these  late  years  by  any  English 

Council  at  Wlutehall  took  place  Jan-  power,  his  own  right  hand  hath  brought 

nary  8,  1643.    Next  it  sat  at  Notting-  to  pass  chiefly  by  such  despised  instru- 

ham,  Atigust  30  of  that  year ;  then  at  ments  as  are  sumamed  Jndcjiendents." 

Oxford,  August  31,  1G43.     (Journal  of  (Way  Cleared,  L  22,) 
the  Privy  Council.) 
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reason  to  believe,  tliat  Presbytery  must  hasten  to  make 
good  its   claim,  and   establish  itself  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  or  its  opportunity  would  be  lost.     But, 
strong  as  it  was  in  Parliament,  it  found  itself  unable  to 
command  a  majority  for  extreme  measures.     "  Cromwell 
and  his  party  were  no  friends  to    the    designs 
of  conformity,  but    carried  their  business  with  ^ta*^"!^ 
much  privacy  and  subtilty."  ^     As  they  were  not  ^/y^'*''°° 
yet  in  a  condition  to  assure  themselves  of  suc- 
cess in  a  conflict,  they  avoided  it  by  ostensible  compli- 
ance.    But  with  vigilance  and  skill  they  guarded  against 
measures  of  a  decisive  kind ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  were 
able  to  profit  by  the  aid  of  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
themselves,  whose  purposes  in  politics  predominated  over 
their  sectarian  bias,  and  who,  having  helped  in  wresting 
from  the  King  so  many  of  his  other  prerogatives  and 
investing  them  in  the  Parliament,  were  not  disposed,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  to 
transfer  again  from  Parliament  to  an  irresponsible  religious 
tribunal  the  great  royal  prerogative  of  supremacy  in  the 
Church.^    An  Ordinance  was  passed,  establishing     1645. 
Presbytery,  with  its  gradation  of  parochial,  sy-    ^'^■^^■ 
nodical,  provincial,  and  national  councils,  as  the  Church 
of  England.      But  when    the    "Westminster    Assembly 
claimed  for  that  system  the  sanction  of  divine   right, 
Parliament  refused  assent ;  and  it  disappointed  the  am- 
bition of  the  clergy  by  determining,  by  law,  the 
offences  which  might  be  visited  with  excommu-     imb. 
nication,  and  by  providing  for  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  ecclesiastical  courts.^ 

By  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  the  system  was  not 
cordially  received.  It  was  promptly  organized  and  set 
prosperously  at  work  in  the  City  and  in  Lancashire  ;  but 

'  Eusliworth,  Collections,  YIL  141.     545,   640;  VIII.   209;  Journal  of  the 
'  Hallam,  Wi ;  Fuller,  HI.  490.  Commons,  IV.  247,  475 ;  comp.  Rush- 

=  Journal   uf  the   Lords,  VII.   544,     worth,  VI.  234-228,  280,  261. 
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in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  was  generally  regarded 
■with  indifference  where  it  was  not  regarded  with  dislike. 
Successive  Ordinances  "for  the  present  settling 
(without  further  delay)  of  the  Presbyterian  Gov- 
Au  2s     ernment  in  the  Church  of  England;"  "for  the  Or- 
dination of  Ministers  by  the  Classical  Presbyters 
within  their  respective  bounds,  for  the  several  congregar 
1643.      tions  in   the  kingdom;"  and  "for   the    speedy 
jm.  29.    (Jivi^ing  and  settling  of  the  several  Counties  of 
the  kingdom  into  distinct  Classical  Presbyteries  and  Con- 
gregational Elderships," — received  less  and  less  attention 
while  a  swift  current  of  different  interests  was  sweeping 
on.     What  remains  to  be  told  of  the  story  of  the 
tZwITtota*^  Assembly  will  cost  but  a  few  words.     The  lofty 
st^Aaatm-    pretension  of  its  beginning  was  not  justified  by 
its  achievements.     Nominally  it  continued  in  ex- 
istence till  some  years  after  the  formal  ruin  of  the  mon- 
archy.    Besides  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  it  adopt- 
ed a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Larger  and  a  Smaller 
Catechism,  —  works  which  have  exercised  a  vast  influ- 
ence on  religious  opinion  among  the  later  generations  of 
the  British  race.   But  its  ambition  for  political  supremacy 
was  frustrate.     More  and  more,  as  time  passed  on,  mat- 
ters of  greater  practical  interest  than  Presbyterian  spec- 
(ilations  and  contrivances  claimed  the  public  attention ; 
their  friends  out  of  Parliament  cooled  and  fell  away ; 
their   friends  in  Parliament  were  crippled   by  another 
force ;  and  the  venerable  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster was  forgotten  long  before  it  ceased  to  keep  up 
a  show  of  action.-^ 

'  A  journal  kept  l)y  Lightfoot  of  tlie  Williams's  Library,  Jn  Red-Cross  Street, 

proceedings  of  tho  Assembly  has  been  London.    It  is  in  tliree  manuscript  vol- 

publisted.     It  is  said  that  another,  umes,  and  contains  minutes  of  the  ses- 

kept  by  George  Gillespie,  is  extant  in  sions  of  the  Assembly  and  of  its  Com- 

MS.    (Tayler,  Religious  Life  of  Eng-  mittees  from  August  4, 1643,  to  April 

land,   133.)      A  third,  which  I  have  24,  1652,  with  some  scattered  entries 

eeen,  —  believed  to  have  been  made  extending  to  April  9,   1G55,  when  a 

by  Jlr,  Thomas  Goodwin,  —  is  in  Dr.  meeting  was  held  at  Sion  College.     A 
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From  Wales,  the  King  had  stolen  back  again  to  Oxford, 
where  the  Parliamentary  generals,  unwilling  to  interrupt 
their  operations  for  the  settlement  of  the  South  iheKi,^ 
and  the  West,  left  him  undisturbed  through  the  ^'<'>^'"^- 
winter,  to  muse,  in  the  beautiful  solitude  of  St.  John's 
College,   on   the    gloomy   aspect   of  his   fortunes.     The 
spring  came,  and  brought  no  better  prospect.     Montrose, 
his  defeated  champion  in  Scotland,  had  been  driven  no 
one  knew  whither.     Glamorgan,  his  confidential  agent  in 
Ireland,  had  been  detected  in  intrigues  so  vile,  that  the 
King  thought  it  necessary  falsely  to  deny  that  he  had 
authorized  them.      Hoping  to  derive  some  ad-     1^45. 
vantage  from  the  religious  feud  which  divided  ^^™'*'- 
his  opponents,  he   made    new   proposals  to  treat ;   but 
Parliament  refused  to  receive  either  himself  or     j^ie. 
commissioners   from  him,   on   the    ground   that    *'™'  ^ 
hitherto  he  had  availed  himself  of  such  opportunities  for 
treachery  and  intrigue ;  and,  when  he  twice  re- 
peated  the  offer,  they  made  him  no  reply.   There 
remained   in  his  possession  not  a  port  on  the  western 
coast   for  the  landing  of  reinforcements   from  Ireland. 
Fairfax's  brigades  were  now  at  leisure,  and  were  closing 
around  his  retreat.    His  five  thousand  men,  though  Ox- 
ford had  been  skilfully  fortified,  could  not  long  hold  out 
against  them.     With  two  companions  he  left  tlie  Hiafligwio 
magnificent    academical  city   at    midnight,   dis-  '^"S'^'"'''* 
guised  as  a  servant.     He  came  to  Harrow  on  the    ^v^iii. 
HUl,  and  looked  down  on  London ;   but  thence,  either 
from  irresolution,  or  because  of  disappointment  as  to  the 
reception  of  intelligence,  he  turned  back,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  presented  himself  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  near  Newark,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  then  the  Scottish  army  lay. 

small  portion   is   legibly  written  out.  practised  eye.     The  last  approval  of 

A  la!^e  part  is  -written  in  unmixed  ministers  which  ia  recorded  took  place 

shtirlrhand,  and  a  still  larger  part  in  March   25,  1653.     More  than  twelve 

Bhort-haiid  mixed  with  hasty  writing,  hundred  sessions  were  held  of  the  As- 

equally  without  sigaificaiice  to  the  un-  semhly  and  ii 
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It  %Yithdrcw  with  him  to  Newcastle.  He  remained  with 
it  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  served  like  a  monarch, 
but  guarded  as  a  captive,^  Neither  the  arguments  of 
the  Scottish  clergymen,  nor  the  offers  of  restoration  to 
power  held  out  to  him  by  the  Scottish  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  could  prevail  with  him  to  announce  himself  a 
Presbyterian.  The  EngHsh  Parliament  claimed  the  cus- 
tody of  his  person.  A  sharp  conflict  of  argument  ensued 
as  to  the  goodness  of  this  pretension.  At  length,  in  ful- 
HfesuTTGn  fiinient  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  English  stipu- 
dmtDPar-  lated  the  immediate  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
1947.  the  auxiliaries  which  had  come  from  the  sister 
kingdom,  the  King  was  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  Commissioners  from  the  Parliament,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  his  appointed  place  of  confinement  at 
Holdenby,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  King  being  no  longer  sovereign,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  on  whom  the  sovereignty  devolved.  The  war  being 
over,  it  appeared  to  Parliament  that  the  nation  was  keep- 
ing up  an  army  more  costly  than  there-  remained  occasion 
for ;  while  many,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Presbyterians 
and  others,  observed  with  uneasiness  that  the  army  was 
strong,  and  that  some  of  its  commanders  were  ambitious. 
„  ,  ,  .  An  Ordinance  was  passed  for  a  reduction  of  the 
attanptto  military  establishment.  But  it  was  urged,  on  the 
Mnij.  other  hand,  —  at  least  with  great  appearance  of 

°"  truth,  —  that  a  material  reduction  of  the  military 
force  at  this  time  would  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  power,  or  by  strenuous  and  sanguinary  efforts  to 
that  end.  At  aU  events,  the  army  had  no  mind  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  which  would  at  once  divest  it  of  power  to 
enforce  its  claims,  and  leave  the  nation  to  the  chances  of 

'  The  King's  comfortless  condition,  Mr.  John  Brace  for  the  Camden  Soci- 

while  with  the  Scottish  army,  is  pain-  ety.  The  letters  at  the  same  time  com- 

fully  portrayed  in  a  series  of  letters  plete  the  illustration  of  King  CharWs 

■written  by  him  to  the  Queen  in  the  nttevly  treacherous  character, 
year  1646,  and  published  in  1856  hy 
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that  Presbyterian  ssvay,  which  many  of  the  active  spirits 
utterly  distrusted,  for  other  reasons  a^  well  as  for  the  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  end  in  reinstating  the  King.  The 
army  made  a  demand  that,  previous  to  any  disbanding  of 
the  forces,  there  should  be  a  "  settlement  of  the  kingdom," 
with  sufficient  guaranties  for  safety,  and  a  provision  for 
the  arrears  of  pay.  The  latter  condition  involved  an  enor- 
mous outlay ;  for  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  military  aptitude  and  create  an  army  such  as  that  of 
the  Parliament  had  now  proved  itself  to  be,  the  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  had  been  fixed  at  a  rate  beyond  the 
average  earnings  of  Englishmen,  The  war  had  lasted 
between  four  and  five  years,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
service  of  more  than  one  year  remained  unrequited. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  and  Parliament  was  be- 
ginning to  be  taught  its  impotence,  the  surprising  news 
came  to  Westminster  that  a  party  of  five  hun-  jtoKiDg 
dred  cavalry,  under  one  Joyce,  had  taken  the  f^°™j"ato 
King  from  Holdenby,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Pariiameiit 
army,  which  was  now  marching  upon  the  capital.     "* 
A  panic   seized  the  legislators.     They  disbanded   some 
City  levies  which  they  had  raised  in  the  suddenness  of 
their  first  alarm.      They  expunged    from   their 
journals  an  offensive  resolve,  in  which  they  had 
denounced  the  fomentors  of  agitation  in  the  army  as 
"  enemies   to    the   state,   and    disturbers    of    the   public 
peace ; "  they  placed  officers  of  the  Independent  party  in 
command  of  the  militia  of  London  ;  and,  under  the  form 
of  granting  a  liberty  of  absence,  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  compliance  with  a  demand  from  the  troops,  expelled 
eleven  Presbyterian  members,  two  of  whom  were  no  lesa 
considerable  persons  than  HolHs  and  Waller. 

The  Presbyterian   spirit   of  the    City   revived,  when 
the    army,   satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  it  had 
done,  withdrew    to    a   distance    of    some    forty 
miles.     A  mob  of  apprentices  and  others  beset 
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the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  frightened  or  emboldened 
by  their  clamor,  the  Houses  cancelled  their  recent  pro- 
ceedings, and  passed  a  vote  inviting  the  King  to  Wcstr 
minster.  Depositing  him  at  Hampton  Court,  Fairfax 
advanced  the  army  a  second  time  to  the  City ;  and  now 
to  more  purpose.  Ten  thousand  men  had  there  been 
arrayed  to  oppose  him ;  but  their  commanders  —  men  so 
distinguished  as  Massey,  Waller,  and  Poyntz  —  could  not 
rouse  them  to  any  resolution,  Fairfax  pushed 
L™*™by'  on  his  troops  by  a  rapid  march,  and  proceeded 
'^°™^'  to  occupy  Westminster.  The  question  of  power 
between  Presbyterians  and  Independents  —  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  army  —  was  a  question 
no  longer.  Two  or  three  years  had  passed  since  the 
strife  became  overt ;  it  was  not  yet  formally  brought  to 
an  end ;  but  henceforward  the  party  which  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged  to  greatness  was  in  a  condition  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  of  settlement. 

In  such  a  division,  it  was  natural  for  the  King  to  flatter 
himself  that  each  side  would  be  disposed  to  bid  high  for 
his  favor.  At  the  same  time,  even  with  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  he  could  not  but  see 
which  side  was  the  stronger ;  and  he  began  to  court  the 
army,  and  to  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  of  its  support. 
The  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  into  which 
at  this  time  he  entered  with  its  leaders  remains  obscure. 
But  whether  it  was,  that  he  unreasonably  distrusted  their 
sincerity;  or  that  he  again  had  hopes  of  crushing  both 
parties,  and  preferred  that  chance;  or  that  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  their  confidants,  intended  only  to  delude  and 
use  him ;  or  that,  on  further  experience,  they  became 
satisfied  that  he  could  not,  under  any  securities,  be  trust- 
ed ;  or  that,  with  a  real  desire  to  malie  a  composition  with 
him,  they  found  themselves  at  last  unable  to  command 
in  such  a  proceeding  the  support  of  their  followers ;  — 
however  these  things  were,  the  King  became  anxious  as 
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to  the  dispositions  of  those  in  whose  power  he  lived,  and 
resolved  a  second  time  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     With 
three  attendants,  he  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight,  The  mng's 
and  there  surrendered  himself  to  the  Parliamen-  ™j^j3|j°f 
tary  Governor,  Colonel  Hammond,  being  proba-  "''?"'■ 
hly  determined  to  that  course  by  the  fact  that 
Hammond  was  the  nephew  of  one  of  his  chaplains.     The 
Governor  lodged  him  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  caused 
him  to  be  entertained  with  respect. 

Suspicions, of  the  purpose  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
treating  with  the  King  raised  a  mutiny  in  the 
army,  which  with  some  difficulty  was  quelled  by 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  A  reconciliation  was  sealed  by 
an  engagement  to  bring  the  King  to  justice.^  The  time 
for  the  consummation  of  that  project  had  not  come ;  and 
for  the  present  he  was  only  subjected  to  severer  restraint, 
the  leaders  having  such  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Ham- 
mond as  to  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  be  securely  kept.^ 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  to  Parliament,  whom  it 
was  not  yet  prudent  to  affront,  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  King  at  Carisbrook,  and  used  their  opportunity  to 
negotiate  with  him  anew.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
the  adverse  interest  in  the  sects  and  in  the  army,  they 
consented  to  make  a  large  abatement  from  the  rigor  of 
their  former  demands.  Instead  of  requiring  him  to  take 
the  Covenant  and  engage  to  establish  Presbytery,  they 
agreed  to  accept  his  promise,  that,  if  restored  to  power, 
lie  would  favor  that  discipline  as  far  as  his  conscience 
would  allow,  and  that  he  would  at  once  acquiesce  in  its 
establishment  as  the  national,  but  not  the  exclusive,  re- 

'  Clarendon,  ni.  67-71.  Commissaiy-General  Ireton,&c.,relat- 

'  A  colleetJon,  published  in  London,  ing  to  King  Charles  the  First,  while  he 

in  1764,  of  "Letters  between  Colonel  was  confined  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  in 

Robert  Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  that  Island,"  is  full  of  interest.     Three 

of  Wight,  and  the  Committee  of  Lords  letters  of  Cromwell  to  Hammond  (22, 

and  Commons  at  Derby  House,  General  40,  101)  are  highly  characteriatio.  The 

Fmrfax,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  last  is  long  and  elaborate. 
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iigion  of  England  foe  three  years.  A  treaty  on  this  basis 
was  secretly  signed,  and  the  Commissioners  went 
ffiTs'lith'^t  iiome  to  animate  Scotland  against  the  Indepen- 
^""bm  m  "l®^*^  ^''^^  f**'^  ^^s  King.  The  strict  Presbyte- 
rians of  that  kingdom,  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
at  their  head,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  bargain.  The 
party  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  lead  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
a  levy  of  forty  thousand  troops  was  ordered.  The  en- 
listments, however,  went  on  heavily,  and  not  half  that 
force  was  actually  raised. 

Arrangements  had  been  quietly  made  for  a  simultar 
neous  rising  in  England  of  the  royalists  and  other  male- 
second  rifii   contents ;  and,  in  the  spring  after  the  treaty  with 
^""im.       the  Scots,  what  is  called  the  Second  War  of  this 
Match  3.     period  began  by  an  insurrection  at  Pembroke,  in 
Wales.     The  Scots  moved  too  slowly ;  and,  before  it  be- 
came necessary  to  encounter  them,  there  proved  to  be 
time  effectually  to  suppress  ill-managed  outbreaks  in  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  kingdom,    Cromwell  left  little 
danger  behind  him  when  he  moved  to  intercept  the  inva- 
sion from  the  north.      At  Preston,  iii  Lancashire,  with 
nine  thousand  of  his  veterans,  he  met  the  Duke 
Preston.       of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  some 
"^'    '    twenty  thousand  men.      Cromwell's  victory  was 
complete.     Of  the  enemy  two  thousand  were  killed,  eight 
or  nine  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  scattered 
in  aU  directions.      "Within  a  fortnight  the  town 
"*'    '    of  Colchester,  the  chief  position  of  the  insurgents, 
surrendered  to  Fairfax,  and  the  second  war  of  arms  was 
finished. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  the  army,  Pai^ 

Ijament  resorted  once  more  to  negotiation  with 

^p^jt      the  King,     He  was  conducted  from  Carisbrook 

Mm  27'  ^  Newport,  where  he  was  met  by  a  commission 

consisting  of  five  Lords  and  fifteen  members  of 
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the  Lower  House.  Their  fear  of  the  rival  party  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  approach  him  with  the  indul- 
gence to  which  probably  most  of  them  would  not  now 
have  been  disinclined;^  and,  though  they  brought  him 
to  an  accommodation  upon  several  points,  they  insisted 
upon  some  engagements  —  particularly  for  the  final  abo- 
lition of  the  episcopal  order  —  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  make.  The  Commissioners  went  their  way. 
The  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  seemed  to  have  been 
made. 

The  army,  stronger,  more  confident  and  more  deter- 
mined from  its  recent  achievements,  was  again  at  leisure. 
Part  of  it  was  in  Scotland  and  in  the  North  with  Cromwell. 
The  rest  had  mostly  been  drawn  near  to  the  metropoHs. 
They  sent  a  "Remonstrance"  to  the  Commons, 
praying,  among  other  things,  *'  that  the  King  be  s^ii^'ot 
brought  to  justice,  as  the  capital  cause  of  all  the  '^^^'^ 
troubles"  of  the  kingdom.^     Affairs  now  grew 
pressingly  serious  for  both  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 
With  bitter  misgivings  Charles  brought  himself  to  con- 
sent that  hbhops  should  be  suspended  from  their 
functions  till  the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament 
should  agree  to  restore  them.      The  effect  of  this  con- 
cession was  seen  when,  after  ten  days'  deliberation  and 
advisement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  question 
whether  the  Eemonstrance  of  the  army  should 

.  1  .  ,  .  Nov.  30. 

be  taken  into  speedy  consideration,  was  by  nine- 
ty votes  resolved  in  the  negative," 

This  decision  had  been  anticipated ;  and,  on  the  day 
when  it  was  announced,  the  King  was  taken  from  the  isl- 
and by  a  detachment  from  the  camp,  and  conveyed  to 
Hurst  Castle,  a  fortress  standing  on  a  peninsular  rock, 
near  Lymington  on  the  opposite  shore.     The  next  day 

'  Lord  Say  and  Selc,  liowever,  and  '  See  t!ie  "  Chief  Heads  of  the 
Sir  Henry  Tane,  were  oa  the  coaunis-  BemonBtrance,"  in  Whitelocke,  855 ; 
sum..  Buahworth,   VH.   1331. 
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Parliament  waa  informed   that  the  army  was  in  rapid 
march  towards  the  city.     A  message  forbidding 

oT^e^^  any  nearer  approach  was  forthwith  sent ;  but  he- 
""^^L     ^*''''^  another  sunrise  Westminster  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  troops.     This  violence  did  not  pre- 
vent the   passing  of  a  vote  by  the  Commons,  after  a 
debate  of  three  days  and  a  night,  "  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's  concessions    to   the    propositions   of  the 
Parliament  upon  the  treaty  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."     Two  hundred  and 
twelve  members  voted,  and  the  majority  was  forty-sis. 
The  next  morning  the  members,  on  the  way  to  their 
places,  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  regi- 
?uvKa,         ment  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  drawn  up 
in  Palace  Yard,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  remains  attached  to  the  trans- 
action.   Forty-one  members  of  the  majority  were  stopped 
and  turned  back;  many  others  had  received  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  did  not  present  themselves ; 
more  than  a  hundred  places  remained  vacant  in  the  ex- 
purgated House.     Cromwell  arrived  from  the  North  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Opposition  was  over,  and  events  might   now  follow 
each  other  rapidly,  as  the  will  of  the  dominant  party 
should  give  them  shape.     The  House  raised  a 
committee  of  thirty-eight  members  to  draw  up 
charges  against  the  King,  who  oh  the  same  day  was 
brought  to  Windsor  under  a  military  escort.     On  receiv- 
ing the  committee's  report,  the  House  constituted 
=f  juBt^!     a  Mtffh  Court  of  Justice  to  try  him  for  high  treason, 
^im     ^  refusal  by  the  Lords  to  concur  was  met  by 
unanimous  votes,  —  1.  that  "  the  people,  under 
God,  are  the  original  of  all  just  power ;  2.  that 
the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  being 
chosen  by  and  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  nation ;  3.  that  whatsoever  is  enacted 
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and  declared  for  law,  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament, 
hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  tlie  people  of  this  nation 
ace  included  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  King  and  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto." 

The  Ordinance  constituting  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
provided  that  it  should  consist  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  members ;  but  only  sixty-six  took  their  seats.  The 
first  two  names  on  the  list  were  those  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell ;  but  Fairfax  had  now  compunctious  visitings, 
and  never  appeared  after  the  firat  session.  Arraigned  in 
"Westminster  Hall  before  this  tribunal,  the  Kins 

'         .  .^  Jen,  a),  22, 28, 

on  three  successive  days '  protested  agamst  its 
authority.     Two  days  were  then  passed  in  an  examinar 
tion  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  swore  that  they  had 
seen  him  "  in  the  field,  in  several  fights,  with  his  sword 
drawn."    After  an  interval  of  another  day  he  was  ^^^  ^^ 
brought  into  the  court,  and  listened  to  his  sen-  condemnai 
tence  to  suffer  death  by  beheading.     It  was  exe-  hB«i«i. 
cuted  on  the  third  following  day  in  front  of  the 
royal   palace  of  Whitehall.      Proclamation  was 
made  that  it  would  be  treason  to  proclaim  another  King. 
By  what  remained  of  the  Lower  House,  "  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Parliament"  was  voted  to  be  "useless 
and  dangerous."^      The  ancient  monarchy  and 
peerage  of  England  were  among  the  things  that  had 
been. 


'  A  Sunday  (January  21)  followed         '  .Journal  of  the  Commons,  VI.  132 ; 
the  day  of  the  arraignment.     (Wllte-    Parliamentaiy  Hiatorj-,  III.  1284. 
locke,  S68,) 
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CHAPTER   in. 

The  first  year  of  the  civil  war  in  England  had  just 
First  meet  6^pii^s<ij  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  Con- 
ing of  till,  federacy  of  New  England  came  together  at 
commia-  Boston  for  their  first  conference.  All  of  them 
'"""^3.     were  men  held  in  distinguished  estimation  at  their 

Sept.  7.  respective  homes,  Plymouth  was  represented 
by  Edward  Winslow  and  William  Collier ;  Massachusetts, 
by  John  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley  ;  Connecticut,  by 
George  Penwick  and  Edward  Hopkins ;  and  New  Haven, 
by  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Thomas  Gregson.  Their  cre- 
dentials having  been  mutually  exhibited,  Winthrop  was 
chosen  to  preside.  The  Commissioners  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  incorporation  of  Milford  into  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven,  and  of  Southampton  into  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,-'-  They  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  a 
question  that  had  arisen  from  some  movements  of  the 
two  principal  nations  of  neighboring  Indians. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansetts 
TheNarpa-  wcrG  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Mrh^Tin-  southern  New  England ;  and  next  to  them  in 
^^^-  numbers  and  strength  were  the  Mohegans,  whose 
hunting-grounds  lay  at  the  west,  towards  the  river  Con- 
necticut. The  Narragansett  chiefs,  Canonicua  and  his 
nephew  Miantonomo,  had  afforded  some  feeble  aid  in  the 
war  against  the  Pequots ;  and  their  relatioi^  with  the 
colonists  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet  unfriendly, 
though  at  an  early  period  the  former  had  sent  a  threat- 

'  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard,  11.  7. 
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ening  message  to  Plymouth,^  and  from  time  to  time 
equivocal  conduct  on  the  part  of  hia  people  had  caiised 
Miantonomo  to  be  summoned  to  Boston  to  make  explana^ 
tions  to  the  Magistrates.^  Roger  Williams,  now  unfortu- 
nately absent  in  Europe,  had  obtained  some  influence 
over  the  minds  of  both,  and  there  had  been  an  inter- 
change of  friendly  offices  between  them  and  the  English 
setiLers  on  Narragansett  Bay,  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sar 
chem,  was  on  Uke  amicable  terms  with  the  planters  on 
Connecticut  River.  He  had  rendered  them  useful  aid  in 
the  Pequot  war ;  and  both  from  gratitude  and  from 
policy  they  had  cultivated  his  good-will. 

Jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and  irritated  by  the  fre- 
quent collisions  occurring  on  their  ill-defined  borders  after 
the  Pequot  wall  of  separation  was  broken  down,  the  Nar- 
ragansett and  Mohegan  tribes  were  always  on  the  verge 
of  conflict.  A  policy  too  frequently  pursued  would  have 
led  the  English  to  encourage  these  passions  in  the  rivals, 
and  to  allow  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  common 
ruin,  by  exhausting  each  other  in  mutual  strife.  But 
more  generous  considerations  prevailed,  and  by  the  me- 
diation of  Connecticut  they  had  been  brought  to  agree 
to  make  no  war  upon  each  other  without  the  consent 
of  the  colonists.^ 

Miantonomo  had  long  been   suspected   of  unfriendly 
designs.    Plymouth  and  Connecticut  early  took 
alarm  at  a  report  of  negotiations  of  his  with  the  ^bbb  of  me 
Mohawks  for  a  joint  invasion  of  the  settlements ;  ^^uT^' 
and  corroborating  circumstances  communicated     l^- 
the  uneasiness  to  Massachusetts.  In  a  conference 
with  messengers  from  this  Colony,  Miantonomo  made  dis- 
avowals which  gave  only  partial  satisfaction ;  *  and  in  a 

•  See  Vol.  1.  196.  Ha^aril,  II.   8  ;  comp.  Hjpocrisio  Un- 

'  Wiuthrop,  I.   198,  199,  H.  15,  16,  maakfld,  71. 
EO  -  82.  '  Winthrop,  H.  S ;  comp.  B.  1.  Eee. 

'  Recoil  of  tile  United  Colonies,  in  I.  !10. 
10* 
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subaequont  interview  of  the  Governor  with  him  at  Bos- 
ton there  was  little   cordiality   on  either  side.^ 
Two  years  more  had  passed  of  suspicioiis  amity, 
when    intelligence    was  brought    to    Boston   from    Con- 
ig^a.      necticiit  and  New  Haven  that  Miantonomo  had 
SBpLi.   planned  a  general  massacre  of  the  English,  to 
take  place  after  the  harvest.     Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and 
Mr.  Haynea  had  each  received  disclosiures  of  the  plot 
from  friendly  Indians  who  were  unknown  to  one  another.^ 
During  the  same  time,  —  as  the  EngHsh  learned  from 
what  they  considered    trustworthy  sources,  —  repeated 
attempts  to  assassinate   Uncas,  by  ambuscade   and  by 
poison,  had  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  his  rivaL^ 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven  would  have  immediately 
gone  to  war.  They  proposed  that  Massachusetts  should 
raise  a  hundred  men,  to  be  joined  by  a  proportionate 
number  of  their  own  people,*  But  that  Colony,  less 
exposed  and  more  calm,  held  back  from  so  critical  a 
step.  In  a  General  Court,  which  was  promptly 
convened,  the  uncertainties  and  the  certain  sacri- 
fices of  a  conflict  were  pondered ;  the  proof  of  an  Indian 
conspiracy  was  not  found  to  be  indubitable  ;  and  "  if"  — 
so  they  argued  —  "  we  should  kill  any  of  them,  or  lose 
any  of  our  own,  and  it  should  be  found  after  to  have 
been  a  false  report,  we  might  provoke  God's  displeasure, 
and  blemish  our  wisdom  and  integrity  before  the  hea- 


'  Winthrop,  11.  15,  Ifi.  Tliia  extract  is  from  a  "  Journal  of  New 

'  Ibid.,  78,  7D.  —  Lion  Gardener  had  Netberland"  for  tlie  years  1641-1646, 

amilar  information.    (Relation  of  the  "  ft  fragment  of  a  Dutch  maauscript, 

Peqnot    Wars,    in    Mass.    Hist.   CoL,  found  in   the   Eoyal   Library   at   the 

XXm.  153-155.)    So  had  the  Dutch  H^tie.")  —  It  may  have  been  to  avert 

at  New  Amsterdam.     "  Mantenimo,  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  compll- 

principal  Sachem  of  Sloops  Bay,  came  city  witli  the  Narragansetts,  that  the 

here  with  one  liundred  men,  pasang  Sachem  of  the   Pokanoketts   made   a 

through  all  the  Indian  viBages,  solicit-  pompous  visit  this  summer  to  Boston, 

ing  them  to  a  general  war  against  both  (Winthrop,  II.  72.) 
the  English  and  the  Dutch."     (Docu-        '  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  B,  9. 
mentaty  History  of  New  York,  IV.  6.         •  Winthrop,  H.  79. 
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then."  Another  topic  of  the  deliberation  ia  not  to  be 
overlooked,  "  Lastly,  it  was  considered  that  such  as  were 
to  be  sent  out  on  such  an  expedition  were  for  the  most 
part  godly,  and  would  be  as  well  assured  of  the  justice  of 
the  war  as  the  warrant  of  their  call,  and  then  we  should 
not  fear  their  forwardness  and  courage ;  but,  if  they 
should  be  sent  out  not  well  resolved,  we  might  fear  the 
success."'^ 

Accordingly,  while  letters  were  addressed  to  Connecti- 
cut remonstrating  against  immediate  hostilities,  John 
Leverett  and  Edward  Hutchinson  wore  sent  to  acquaint 
Miantonomo  with  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  invite 
him  to  Boston  to  make  his  vindication.^  In  due  time  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Governor,  attended  by  two  or 
three  of  his  counsellors,  whom  he  always  kept  at  hand 
as  witnesses,  and  by  a  few  other  Indians  dwelling  nearer 
to  the  town.  He  asked  to  be  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers,^ and  denied  the  imputed  conspiracy,  alleging  it 


'  Winthrop,    II-   80.  —  The  quoted  Mystic  to  the  storming  of  Lord  Corn- 
passage  suggests  a  remark  which  may  wallia's  lines  at  Yorktown,  they  hare 
appear  premature  in  this  place,  but  no  more  recognised  it  as  a  stimulus  to 
may  lie  borne  in  mind  for  future  veri-  their  duty  in  the  field  of  battle,  than 
fication.     Sooner  and  later,  the  people  to  their  duty  in  the  mowing-field,  or  in 
of  New  England  have  been  summoned  the  house  of  worsliip. 
to  not  a  little  military  service,  and  they  "  Habet  Ipsa  auos  heroos  Blltqua 
have  performed  it  generally  with  be-  1*''^°'  ^^i^^matinmiiameiiorlbuBlliM 
commg  determmation,  not  Eeldom  with  EkHiosi  fiunaa,  ao  turbidus  arfor  bonorum." 
desperate  valor.     But  they  have  done  Anti-Lncreiim,  lib,  I. 
it  aa  a  duty,  not  for  glorification.    I  '  Maaa.  E«c.,  H  2S. 
know  not  that  a  trace  can  be  found  of  '  "  We   answered,   we   knew   them 
the  foolish  and  mischievous  vocabulary  not,  nor  were  they  within  our  power." 
of  "  martial  glory,    "  renown  m  arms "  ( Wmthrop  II  62  )  —  The  Indian  who 
and  the  like,  in  all  the  narratives  or  made  the  disclosure  to  Mi     Ludlow 
(Mjrrespondence  of  their  wars      When  first  obtained     a  promise  that  lus  name 
from  time  to  time,  thej  have  beat  their  might  be   concealed     for    it   he    was 
enemies,  it  has  been  becau'ie  that  pro-  known     it  would   cost  him   his  life." 
ceedmg  was  lequired  by  some  definite  His  revelation  was  e^tremelj  cireum- 
obligation.     But   to   be    attra  tel    to  stantial   and  accmded  remarkably,  as 
fighting  by  ambition  for  fame  has  bctn  well  m  partici  lar'  a*;  in  the  general, 
no   weakness  of  that   people       From  witl  pqualli  prec  aeintnrmat  ootrought 
the  storaung  of  the  Indian  fort  on  the  to  Mr  Laton  at  New  Hii  en  and  to  Mr. 
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to  be  a  calumny  of  Uncas.  The  ma.gistrates  "  spent  the 
better  part  of  two  days  in  treating  with  him,  and  in  con- 
clusion he  did  accommodate  himself  to  them  to  their 
satisfaction."  He  had  scarcely  been  dismissed,  when  still 
more  nrgent  letters  came  from  Connecticut,  insisting  on 
the  reality  of  the  plot  and  the  immediate  necessity  of 
counteraction;  and  others  from  Plymouth,  communicat- 
ing intelligence  received  there  to  the  same  effect.  On 
his  way  home,  Miantonomo  killed  one  of  his  attendants, 
whom,  for  participation  in  the  attempts  to  assassinate 
Uncas,  he  had  promised  to  surrender  to  that  chief  This 
was  interpreted  as  a  precaution  on  his  part  against  fur- 
ther discoveries.  But  the  Massachusetts  Magistrates,  on 
consultation,  resolved  not  to  recede  from  the  ground 
which  they  had  taken,  and  reiterated  their  advice  to  the 
western  settlements  to  practise  longer  forbearance.^ 

A  further  occasion  of  disquiet  was  presented  by  a  con- 
nection which  Miantonomo  now  formed  with  some  disaf- 
fected Enghsh  borderers.  One  of  the  numerous  quarrels 
in  the  Narragansett  plantations  had  taken  place  a  year 

before  at  Providence.  A  portion  of  the  associates 
^^i'go'I  of  Roger  Williams  had  established  themselves  on 
'"p'""'d^'™  ^^^  west  side  of  the  bay,  north  of  the  river  Paw- 

tuxet.  Here  they  found  themselves  so  incom- 
moded by  some  lawless  persons  who  sat  down  among 
Application  fhem,  that,  for  want  of  any  nearer  authority 
toMMEaoto-  competent  to  give  them  redress,  they  were  fain 
ptowMioa  to  apply  themselves  to  that  of  Massachusetts 
1641.  Bay.  In  a  petition  to  the  Magistrates  of  that 
Nov.  IT.  Colony,  they  professed  to  give  "  true  intelligence 
of  the  insolent  and  riotous  carriages  of  Samuel  Gorton 
and  his  company,  which  came  from  the  island  of  Aquctnet, 

Haynea  at  Hartford,  from  sources  inde-  This  anonymous   tract   was   probaljly 

pendent  of  each  other.     (A  True  Kc-  written  in  Augugt,  1642.) 

lation  of  a,  Conspiracy  of  Miantonomo,"  '  Winthrop,  II.    81-83;    Records, 

&c.,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXIH  161.  &c.,  in  Haaard,  H.  9. 
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together  -with  John  Greene  and  Francis  Weston."  These 
persons,  they  alleged,  were  combined  with  others  "against 
the  fairest  and  most  just  and  honeat  ways  of  proceeding 
in  order  and  government  that  we  could  rightly  and  truly 
use  for  the  peaceable  preservation  and  quiet  subsistence 
of  ourselves  and  families,  or  any  that  should  have  fair 
occasion  to  go  out  or  come  in  amongst  us  j "  and  by  their 
"  writings,  words,  and  actions  "  showed  a  design  "  to  have 
no  manner  of  honest  order  or  government,  either  over 
them  or  amongst  them."  The  petitioners  sustained  their 
complaint  by  the  recital  of  particular  acts  of  disorder  and 
violence ;  and  they  concluded  by  entreating  the  Massar 
chusetts  people,  "  of  gentle  courtesy,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  humanity  and  mankind,  to  consider  their  con- 
dition, and  lend  them,  a  neighborlike  helping  hand,  and 
send  assistance  to  help  them  and  ease  them  of  their 
burden."  The  petition  was  signed  by  thirteen  persons.^ 
The  General  Court  not  being  together,  the  Magistrates 
replied.  "  We  told  them,"  writes  Winthrop,  "  that  except 
they  did  submit  themselves  to  some  jurisdiction,  either 
Plymouth's  or  ours,  we  had  no  calling  or  warrant  to 
interpose  in  their  contentions ;  but  if  they  were  once  sub- 
ject to  any,  then  they  had  a  calling  to  protect  thera."^ 

Of  four  disturbers  complained  of  by  name  in  the  pe- 
tition, three  were  afterwards  especially  conspicuous  in  a 
long  series  of  events.     Eandall  Holden  had  been  one  of 

'  It  is  in  Mass.  Hist.  ColL,  XXL  2 ;  own  safety  and  peace."   (Letter  "  to 

E.  I.  Hist.  Coll,  n.   191.  —  "William  the  rest  of  the  Five  Men,"  in  Hypocri- 

Araold,  of  Providence,  wrote,  May  25,  sie  Unmasked,  59,  61,)  —  It  ia  well 

1642;  "I  do  not  only  approve  of  wliat  worth  remarking   how  honestly   and 

my  neighbora  before  me  have  written,  imdoubtingly,  in  this  elaborate  paper, 

but  this  much  I  say,  that  it  is  the  same  considerations  which  had  in- 

also  evident,  and  may  easily  be  proved,  fluenced  the  Massachusetts  Magistratea 

that  the  said  Gorton  nor  his  company  to  send  Williams  away,  are  urged  by 

are  not  fit  persons  to  be  received  in  Arnold,   one   of   his   early    associates 

and  made  members  of  such  a  body  in  (R.   1.   Eec,   L   22),   in  the   case   of 

60  weak  a  state  as  pur  town  is  in  at  Gorton. 

present."     "  There  is  no  state  but  in  '  Winthrop,  H.  50. 

the  flrat  place  will  seek  ti 
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the  onginal  confederatca  with  Coddington,  and  then  one 
of  those  who  helped  to  displace  him  from  the  government 
at  Portsmouth.^      He  had  been    appointed    successively 
Corporal  and  Marshal,  "  reunited  to  the  body  "  a,t  the  co- 
alition of  the  towns,  and  finally  disfranchised  and  dis- 
1842.     armed.^     It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of 
'^"'^    these  censures,  that  he  followed  his  friend  Sam- 
uel Gorton  from  Portsmouth  to  Providence.    John  Greene, 
said  to  have  been  previously  a  surgeon  at  Salisbury  in  Eng- 
land, had  been  at  Providence  almost  from  its  beginning.^ 
J63T.      Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  there,  he  made 
S8pt.M.    j^  ,y^gi^  Iq  Boston,  where  ho  was  fined  twenty 
pounds,  and  "enjoined  not  to  come  into  the  jurisdiction, 
for  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Magistrates."  * 

Gorton,  previously  a  clothier  in  London,  had  come  to 
Boston  during  the  Antinomian  controversy,^  and 
tors  ot  thence,  after  a  short  time,  removed  to  Plymouth. 
Gorton.  ^j.  ^^^^^  placo  ho  found  a  home  with  the  minister, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  before  long  attracted  notice  by  a 
dispute  with  his  host,  originating,  as  Gorton  supposed,  in 
the  preference  of  Smith's  wife  for  Gorton's  prayers  over 
those  of  her  husband.^  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
cause,  its  consequence  was  that  Smith  repented  of  his 
hospitality,  and    ordered   him  out  of  the  house,  which 

'  See  Vol.  I.  614,  to  eome  friends  to  demand  an  linndred 

'  R.  L  Rec.,  I.  46,  47,  52,  SB,  60,  pound  debt  of  him,  wliicli  he  having 

100,  119,  123.  borrowed  it  of  a  citizen,  ihe  citizen  be- 

°  Ibid,,  S2.  queathed  it  to  some  good  use  whereof 

'  Mass.  Ree.,  I.  203.     On  his  sub-  Mr.  Walter  was  called  to  some  trust. 

missioQ,  the  fine  was  remitted;  but  he  But  then  Mr.  Gorton  departed  out  of 

no  Booner  got  back  to  Providence,  than  this  jurisdiction  to  Plymouth."    Eepre- 

he  wrote  a  lett«r  to  the  General  Court,  sentations  of  this  kind,  however,  against 

retracting  his   apologj,     (Ibid,,   224;  a  man  so  troublesome  and  odious  in  his 

Winttrop,  I.  256.)  day,  are  not  to  be  taken  a  la  rigveuT. 

'  Simplicitie's  Defence  against  SeTen-        "Letter   of   Gorton    to    Sathaniel 

Headed  Policy,  8k;.,  2,  3.      "  And  con-  Morton  in  Force's  Tracts  and   Other 

tinned  awhile  in  our  town,"  says  Cot-  Papera,  IV.  (vii.)  7.     A  very  imper- 

lon  (Bloody  Tenent,  &c.,  Appendix,  feet  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  Hutchin- 

5),  "till  a  reverend  minister  in  Lon-  son,  I.  467,  and  in  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 

don,  Mr.  Walker,  sent  over  directions  II.  246. 
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Gorton  refused  to  leave,  insisting  that  he  was  not  a  guest, 
but  a  lessee.  The  court  thought  otherwise ;  and,  i^g_ 
at  the  same  time  that  this  question  went  against  "™  *' 
him,  he  compelled  them  to  take  up  other  matter.  In 
court,  he  called  the  Assistant,  who  was  examining  him, 
iSatan,  and  bade  him  "  come  down  from  Jehoshuah's  right 
hand ; "  and,  on  the  whole,  "  carried  so  mutinously  and 
seditiously,  as  that  he  was,  for  the  same,  and  for  his  tur- 
bulent carriages  towards  both  magistrates  and  ministers 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  sentenced  to  find  sureties 
for  his  good  behavior  during  the  time  he  should  stay  in 
the  jurisdiction,  which  was  limited  to  fourteen  days,  and 
also  amerced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine."  ^  This  was  a 
strong  measure  for  the  usually  long-suffering  Colony  of 
Plymouth. 

After  some  wanderings  unexplained  in  his  narrative,^ 
he  appeared  in  the  new  settlement  at  the  north  end  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  immediately  took  a  part     ib89. 
in  the  movement  for  the  deposition  of  Codding-     ■*"*"■ 
ton,®  and  where,  notwithstanding  the  local  theory  of  the 
largest  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  he  managed    ^^^^ 
before  long  to  get  himself  punished  by  whipping.*     '^'' 

'  Morton,    Memorial,    203  ;    comp.  gays  nothing  here  of  Lis  having  been 

Plym.  Eec,  I.  100,  105, 106.  — Wins-  at  Ryraouth  between   his  coming  to 

low   (Hypoorisie  UnmaEked,  66-68)  Boston  and    hia   residence   in   Ehode 

tells  the  story  of  Gorton's  behavior  in  Island, 

full.    As  to  the  fine,  he  says,  "  Being  »  K.  1.  Eec,  I.  70. 

but  poor  and  low  in  his  estate,  we  took  *  "  Lately  [after  the  union  between 

not  above  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  it,  Mewport  and  Portamoutii]  they  whipped 

lest  it  might  lie  too  heavy  upon  his  wife  one  Master  Gorton,  a,  grave  man,  fop 

and  children."  denying  their  power,  and  abusing  some 

'  In  this   part  of  his  story,  as  too  of  their  magistrates  with  uncivil  terms, 

commonly  elsewhere,  Gorton  uses  a  re-  the  Governor,  Master  Coddington,  say- 

markahle  looseness  of  statement.     The  ing  in  court,   '  You  that  are  for  the 

confiding    reader    ima^nes    that    re-  King,  lay  hold  on  Gorton; 'and  he  agaia 

peated  "  confinements,  imprisonments,  on  the  other  ade  called  forth,  '  All  you 

chains,  whippings,  and  banishment  out  that  are  for  the  King,  lay  hold  on  Cod- 

of  their  jurisdictions,"  were  already  ac-  dington.'"  (Leehford,  Plaine  Dealing, 

ctimnlated  in  the  hardship  of  his  lot.  41 ;  comp.  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  54, 

(Simplicitie's  Defence,  pp.  3,  4.)     He  55.)      The   mode  of  punishment   has 
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Next  he  betook  himself  to  Providence,^  "where,  after 
making  himself  a  nuisance  to  Williams  and  his  friends,^ 
he  helped  in  fomenting  the  disorders  which  occasioned 
the  appeal  to  Massachusetts  that  has  been  mentioned. 

The  cautious  answer  to  that  appeal  having  done  noth- 
ing towards  mending  affairs,  the  aggrieved  residents  re- 
solved on  the  same  step,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
Borrenaer  of  stances,  had  not  long  before  been  taken  by  the 
^K^n-"  New  Hampshire  towns.^  "  Upon  their  petition," 
»""■  they  were  "  taken  under  the    government   and 

Sept.  8.    protection  "  of  Massachusetts ;  four  of  their  num- 

been  vehemently  denied  by  Goi-ton'a  to  Wintlirop,  March  8,  1641,  as  follows 
cliampions,  as  if,  when  undeserved,  dis-  (Hypocrite  Unmasked,  55)  :  —  "Mas- 
honor  could  attach  to  the  whipping-  ter  CorWm,  having  foully  abused  high 
post,  any  more  than  to  the  scaffold;  and  low  at  Aquidnict,  is  now  bewitch- 
but  his  letter  to  Morton  (Force's  Tracts,  ing  and  bemadding  poor  Providence, 
TV.  (vii.)  8)  confirms  the  common  au-  both  with  his  unolean  and  foul  cen- 
thorities  in  this  particular  ;  and  the  Bures  of  all  the  ministers  of  this  conn- 
narrative  (probably  by  Winslow)  which  try  (for  which  myself  have  in  Christ's 
ispreservedinamanuscript  lately  pub-  name  withstood  him),  and  also  denying 
Kshed  by  Mr.  Deane  (Some  Notices  of  all  visible  and  external  ordinances  in 
Samuel  Gorton,  &c.,  27)  amounts  to  depth  of  Familism,  against  which  I 
the  same  as  Lechford's.  "  Khode  Isl-  have  a  little  disputed  and  written,  and 
and,  at  that  time,"  Gorton  said,  "had  no  shall  (the  Most  High  assisting)  to  death, 
authority  legally  derived  to  deal  with    As  Paid  said  of  Aria,  I  of  Providence ; 

me, and  I  thought  myself  as  fit     (almost)  all  suck  in  his  poison,  as  at 

and  able  to  govern  myself  and  family  first  they  did  at  Aquidnick.  Some  few 
as  any  that  were  then  upon  Rhode  and  myself  withstand  his  inhabitation 
Island."  (Letter  to  Morton,  in  Force,  and  town-privileges,  vrithout  confession 
IV.  (vii.)  8.)  and  reformation  of  his  uncivil  and  in- 

'  "  There  was  one  Robert  Coles  and  humane  practices  at  Portsmouth.  Yet 
John  Greene,  who  were  two  of  the  thir-  the  tide  is  too  strong  against  us,  and  I 
teen  purchasers  of  Pawtuxet  lands,  fear  (if  the  Pramer  of  Hearts  help  not) 
Robert  Coles,  being  a  favorite  of  Goi^  it  wilt  force  me  to  little  Patience,  a 
ton's,  gave  him  h^  of  his  undivided  little  isle  next  to  your  Pnidence.  Je- 
lands  at  Pawtuxet,  and  John  Greene,  hovah  himself  be  pleased  to  be  a  sane- 
one  of  his  chief  proselytes,  gave  Gor-  tuary  to  all  whose  hearts  are  perfect 
ton  half  of  his  divided  lands  at  Paw-    with  him." 

tuxet."  (Narrative  in  Deane,  "No-  The  reader  finds  himself  wondering 
tices,"  &c.,  35.)  Pawtuxet  was  still  a  whether  the  slender  growth  on  Narra- 
part  of  Providence.  Coles  soon  changed  gansett  Bay  could  have  lived  through 
his  sentiments  towards  Gorton,  and  be-  these  spring-storms,  without  the  shelter 
came  one  of  the  suitors  to  Massachu-  lent  by  the  more  steady,  though  much 
setts.  berated  Massachusetts. 

'  From  Providence  Williams  wrote         *  See  Vol.  I.  592,  593. 
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ber  were  designated  "  to  keep  tlie  peace  in  tlieir  lands  ;  "^ 
and  the  Magistrates  sent  a  notice  to  Gorton's  party 
that  the  earlier  inhabitants,  having  placed  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
were  to  be  maintained  by  her  "  in  their  lawful  rights," 
and  that  the  new-comera  must  desist  from  "violent  pro- 
ceedings, and  might  try  any  claim  of  theirs  in  her  courts, 
where  they  were  assured  of  having  "equal  justice.'"" 
This  was  a  month  after  that  visit  of  Miantonomo  to 
Boston,  which  was  last  mentioned. 

Gorton's  party  sent  a  long  answer^   to  the  conimu- 


'  Mass.  Bee,  n.  26,27;  comp.  Win-    his  brains."     (Staples  in  R.  L  Hist, 
tirop,  II.  84.  Coll.,  II.  55.)     Ingenmm  psTfenndum ! 

'  Simplicitie's  Defence  against  Seyen-  —  Eobert  Potter,  in  1634,  was  in  Mas- 
Headed  Policy,  6.  sachuaetts  (Mass.  Eec,  1,  369),  wliei-e, 
'  It  covers  twenty  quarto  pages  of  in  1638,  he  fell  under  censure  (Ibid., 
"  Simplicitie'a  Defence."  (9  -  SI ;  comp.  224,  229),  and  in  April  of  the  next 
HypoerisieTJnmaaked,  9-27.)  Snppos-  year  me  find  him  in  HutcLinson's  party 
ing  its  sole  aim  to  be  to  exasperate,  it  on  Rhode  Island.  (E,  I.  Rec,  I.  70.)  — 
could  not  haTe  been  better  executed  for  Eicbard  Carder  waa  in  Maaaaehusetta 
that  purpose.  —  Of  the  twelve  persons  in  1636  (Mass.  Eec,  I.  372),  and  was 
whose  names  are  subscribed,  Gorton,  among  the  Boston  men  disarmed  in 
Greene,  and  Holden  have  already  been  1637.  (Ibid.,  212.)  He  was  a  member 
particularly  mentjoned. — John  Weeks  of  the  original  company  on  Rhode 
wasinPlymoHthinI637  (Morton,  Me-  Island  (E.  I.  Eec,  I.  52),  and  sided 
moiial,  202),  and  probably  with  Gorton,  with  Hutchinson  at  the  division.  (Ibid., 
whom  at  that  place  he  had  befriended,  100.)  Potter,  Carder,  and  Sampson 
came  to  Rhode  Island,  where  we  find  him  Shotton  (of  whom  nothing  is  known 
in  April,  1639,  in  the  party  of  the  Hutch-  previous  to  his  appearance  as  one  of  the 
insons,  (R.LEee.,1. 70.)  Before  1643  anIJ-Coddington  party  in  1639)  had 
he  had  been  sent  away  from  the  island,  been  disfranchised  and  disarmed  at 
(Ibid.,  123.)  — John  Warner,  who  bad  Newport  at  the  same  time  with  Hol- 
been  among  the  earliest  at  Providence,  den.  (E.  I.  Eec.,  I.  111.)  —  lUchard 
and  much  esteemed  and  trusted  there  Waterman,  who  had  been  at  Salem  as 
(R-IEec,  I.  14,24,27),  afterwards  earlj'a3l629,in whichyearhe waasent 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  friends  out  by  the  Company  in  England  to  the 
atWarwick  for  various  misdemeanors;  settlers  "to  get  them  good  venison" 
among  others,  "for  calling  the  whole  (Mass.  Eec,  L  394),  was  one  of  the 
town  rogues  and  thieves  i "  for  "  threat-  Anlinomiana  who  went  away  in  1638 
enmg  the  lives  of  men ; "  for  "  threat-  (Ibid.,  233)  to  Williams's  setdement  at 
ening  to  kill  all  the  mares  of  the  Providence,  where  he  had  before  se- 
town ; "  for  "  threatening  an  officer  of  cured  a  grant  of  land.  (R.  I.  Eec,  L 15, 
the  Colony  in  open  court,  that,  if  he  17;  comp.  20,  24.)  — Francis  Weston 
had  him  elsewhere,  he  would  beat  out    (one  of  the  four  persons  mentioned  in 
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nication  from  Massachiasetts,  composed  in  the  most  elab- 
orate style  of  insulting  invective  and  menace. 
It  must  have  satisfied  the  Magistrates  that,  if 
they  did  not  abandon  the  purpose  they  had  announced, 
their  authority  would  have  to  be  asserted  by  ungentle 
means ;  nor,  especially,  could  they  have  overlooked  inti- 
mations which  were  given  of  hope  of  support  from  the 
BaiBotiaoas  other  side  of  the  water,^     The  writers,  judging  it 
at^mmet  jjQ^  prudent  to  await,  so  near  at  hand,  the  re- 
nomoto       hound  of  their  defiance,  removed  to  the  south- 
1643.      em   side    of  the    river   Pawtuxet,   where,   at   a 
™'        place  called    Shawomet,  they   bought   lands  of 
Miantonomo.^ 

the  complaint  to  MassacliuBetts)  waf  "paith  to  driw  ih  tie  iP'it  in  Iho  l 
also  an  Antinomian  of  Salem  (Mass  pirta,  either  under  ourselves  or  Ph 
Bee,  I.  22S),  from  ■wHeh  town  he  had  mouth,  who  now  lived  under  no  go^ 
been  one  of  the  two  earliest  Deputies  emment,  but  giew  very  offeuBi^e,  'iiid 
(Ibid.,  117),  and  a  committee-man  on  tha  place  wis  likely  to  be  of  use  to  us 
the  subject  of  tlie  defacing  of  t]ie  colors  But  when  the  Massaehusetts  Magis- 
by  Endicott.  (Ibid.,  14o.)  He  was  one  trates,  desirous  of  quiet,  proposed  to 
of  the  earliest  grant«ea  of  land  at  Prov-  the  vexed  persons  a  surrender  to  some 
idence.  (R.  I.  Bee.,  L  15,17,34.) —  well-regulated  adjacent  Colony,  they 
William  Waddell  was  another  of  the  mentioned  that  of  riymouth  as  prompt- 
Boston  Antjnomians  disarmed  in  1637.  ly  as  their  own.  They  desired  to  turn 
(Mass.  Bee,  I.  212.)  —  Of  Nicholas  over  the  place  to  Plymouth,  if  Ply- 
Power  I  know  nothing  of  earlier  date  mouth  would  but  engage  to  ieep  it  in 
than  his  ^gnature  to  the  reply  to  Mas-  order.  (Winthrop,!!.  59  ;eomp.  Hazard, 
sachusetts,  in  November,  1642.  II.  200.)  An  extreme  greed  of  territory 
'  SimplieitJe's  Defence,  62,  80.  in  that  quarter  is  scarcely  to  he  laid  to 
'  My  learned  and  sagacious  friend,  their  chai^  by  one  who  remembers 
the  editor  of  Winthrop's  Journal,  thinks  that  they  took  no  steps  towards  indul- 
that  this  sale  of  lands  to  Gorton  was  the  ^g  it  when  they  became  able  to  do 
great  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Mas-  so  under  what  might  he  esteemed  the 
sachusetta  against  Miantonomo.  (Win-  highest  sanction  of  English  law.  In 
throp,  n.  133,  134.)  To  me  it  is  quite  the  year  after  the  transactions  above 
clear  that  the  objection  to  Gorton's  related,  Massachusetts  received  from 
occupation  of  the  lands,  apart  from  its  the  Parliamentary  Commiaaioners  for 
injustice  to  the  native  owners,  arose  the  Colonies  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied 
from  his  being  regarded  as  the  for-  country  aboutNarragansctt  Bay,  which 
midahle  tool  or  prompter  of  the  Indian  was  perhaps  capable  of  being  inter- 
chief  Winthrop,  it  ia  true,  (!I.  84,  preted  so  as  to  include  even  the  planta- 
comp.  59,)  assigns  aa  one  of  the  rea-  tiona  of  Codditigton  and  Williams.  The 
sons  for  aceeptini;  the  submission  of  General  Court  sent  notice  of  it,  and  of 
Arnold  and   his  friends,   that   it   wag  theh-rightunderit,to Williams.   (Mass. 
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The  riglit  of  Miantonomo  to  dispose  of  the  tract  then 
came  into  question.  Pomham,  a  petty  cliief  whose  follow- 
ers dwelt  upon  it,  insisted  that  it  was  his  alone,  denying 
that  claim  of  Miantonomo  to  sovereignty  over  him,  on 
which  depended  the  validity  of  the  sale.  Accompanied 
by  Sacononoco,  another  Sachem  of  Pawtuxet,  who  for 
himself  made  the  same  pretension  of  indepen- 
dence, he  came  to  Boston,  where  both  chiefs  of- 
fered to  submit  themselves  and  their  lands  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  and  solicited  its  protection  against 
the  intruders.^  Their  interpreter  was  Benedict  Arnold, 
of  Providence,  one  of  the  recent  petitioners  to  Massachu- 
setts for  protection  against  the  misconduct  of  Gorton  and 
his  companions. 

Whether  the  head  of  the  Narragansett  tribe  had  any 
rights  over  these  petty  chiefs,  or,  especially,  whether  he 
had  such  rights  as  authorized  him  to  alienate  their 
lands,  was  a  question  which  now  there  are  not  so  good 
means  of  solving  as  there  were  when  these  circum- 
stances presented  it  for  the  consideration  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  her  policy,  determined  alike  by  duty  and 
by  interest,  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  property; 
for  overreaching  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  white  race 
would  provoke  an  undiscriminating  resentment  towards 
all.^  She  believed  the  alleged  purchase  to  be  a  fraud 
upon  the  rightful  proprietors ;  and  she  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  so,  after  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the 

Eec.,IIL49;  E.  I.  Eec,  1. 133.)    Bat  fonr  signatures,  besides  ttose  of  tLo 

no  further  proceeding  was  had.    The  Earl,    would   have    been  enough    to 

sole  object  of  Massaebuaetta  in  giving  give  it  validity.    (Hazard,  I.  534.) 

the  notice  seems  to  bavebeen  to  keep  '  Wlnthrop,  II.  120;  Mass.  E«c,,  II. 

her  lights  safe,  in  caaa  of  any  ne-  38,  40;  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  2. — 

cesaty  for  u^ng   them  by  reaaon  of  Pombam  bad  agned  the  deed  of  sale ; 

intolerable  diaturbanoes-    The  patent,  but  he  persisted  that  be  bad  done  so 

dated  December  10th,  1613,  is  in  the  under  compulaion  and  fear,  as  well  as 

MassacbuBetts   archives    (LXXXVII.  under  the  promise  of  a  payment  which 

185).     It  is  signed  by  the  Earl  of  had  not  been  made. 

Warwick,  and  eight  other  Commission-  '  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  89,  70. 
ers.    By  the  Ordinance  of  Parliamentj 
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question,  when  the  chiefs  who  averred  that  they  had 
suffered  wrong  appealed  to  her  for  redress.  A  letter  was 
written  "  to  Gorton  and  his  company,  to  let  them  know 
what  the  sachems  had  complained  of,  and  how  they  had 
tendered  themselves  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  and  therefore,  if  they  had  anything  to 
allege  against  it,  they  should  come  or  send  to  the  next 
Court."  But  to  this  no  reply  was  made.  Miantonomo  was 
sent  for  to  Boston,  and  "  being  demanded,  in  open  Court, 
before  divers  of  his  own  men  and  other  Indians,  whether 
submis^nof  he  had  any  interest  in  the  said  two  sachems  as 
Jrfs^^mct  ^i^  subjects,  he  could  prove  none."  The  arrange- 
tom^e^<±.u.-  ment  of  Massachusetts  with  the  sachems  for  ac- 
junflM.  cepting  their  allegiance  was  then  concluded. 
Tlie  next  month  brought  unwelcome  tidings  from  the 
Indian  country.  Whether  it  was,  that  Miantonomo  had 
returned  from  Boston  angry  with  liimself  at  what  he 
might  consider  the  degradation  of  his  questioning  there ; 
or  that  he  was  provoked  into  a  sudden  movement  by  a 
retaliation  of  Uneas  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  chiefs;^ 
or  that  he  had  been  contemplating  an  assault  upon  the 
rival  tribe,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of 
that  design  against  the  English  which  so  pertinaciously 
he  had  disclaimed ;  —  whether  it  was  that  rage  or  calcu- 
TT-uotMian-  l^tiou  made  him  break  his  engagement,  he  sud- 
I^miTinoas  denly  moved  towards  Uneas  with  a  force  of  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  warriors.^  His  enemy 
had  but  half  the  number.  Uneas,  advancing 
before  his  men,  proposed  to  the  invader  to  spare  blood- 
shed by  leaving  their  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  private 
combat,  with  the  condition  that  the  followers  of  the 
beaten  party  should  become  subjects  of  the  conqueror. 

'  Wmthrop,  H.  128  -  ISO.  Cauikma  (History  of  Norwich,  15)  av- 

'  So  say  Winthrop  (II,  131),  Brad-  gues  forcibly  tliat  the  party  could  not 

ford  (424),  Winslow  (Hypocrisie  Un-  have  been  composed  of  more  than  five 

masked,  72),  and  the   Kecord  of  the  or  las.  hundred  w 

Commissionera  (Hazajd,  11.  9) .     Miss 
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Miantonomo  replied,  "  My  men  liave  come  to  fight, 
and  they  shall  fight."  ^  Uncas  fell  upon  his  face.  His 
people,  at  that  signal,  instantly  discharged  their  arrows 
over  him,  and  tlien  rushed  upon  the  unready  foe. 

The  hattle  took  place  near  what  is  now  the  beautiful 
town  of  Norwich.  The  victory  of  the  Mohegans  was 
speedy  and  complete,  though  —  so  inefficient  was 
Indian  field-warfare  —  only  thirty  Narragansetts 
were  killed,  Miantonomo,  encumhered  in  his  flight  by 
some  "  armor,"  was  dragged  by  two  of  his  own  captains 
to  Tineas,'^  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  treachery  different 
from  what  they  expected,  laid  them  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  proud  captive  sat  down,  silent  and  motionless.  Un- 
cas said,  *'Had  you  taken  me,  I  should  have  besought 
you  for  my  life;"  but  could  obtain  no  answer.*  Mian- 
tonomo was  conducted  to  Hartford,  where,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  left  in  the  custody  of  the  English ;  but  as 
the  prisoner  of  Uncas,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners.  Gorton  and  his 
company  interested  themselves  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  their  friend,  but  without  avail.* 

These  important  transactions  claimed  the  consideration 
of  the  central  government  of  the  Confederacy  at 
its  first  meeting.    Whatever  were  the  new  proofs  andEeotenoc 
now  produced,  their  import  was  such  that  the  ^s^n^™' 
Commissioners  —  and  among    them   Winthrop,    ^^  ^  ^ 
who  had  been  perseveringly  averse  to  such  a 
conclusion  —  considered  it  to  be  "  clearly  discovered  that 
there  was  a  general  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  to  cut 


'  Trumbull,  I.  131.  "and   they  sent   their   letter   m   the 

"  Wiothrop,  n.  131.  name  of  the   Governor  of  Massacliu- 

'  Trumbull,  I.  132.  setts;"  but  he  subsequently  erased  the 

'  Gorton  and  his  friends  sent  a  mes-  clause.  He  says  (ibid.)  tbat  it -was  this 

a^e  to  Uncas,  threatening  him  ■with  letter  that  occasioned  Uncas  to  consult 

the  vengeance  of  the   English,   if  he  the  Commissioners  respocting  the  fate 

refiiscd  to  liberate  his  prisoner.    (Win-  of  Miantonomo.     (Comp,    Hypoorisie 

throp,   n.   ISl.)     Winthrop    added,  Unmasked,  73.) 

11» 
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off  all  tlie  English,  and  that  Miantonomo  was  the  head 
and  contriver  of  it."^  But  there  was  another  party  inters 
ested  in  their  consultation,  with  a  claim  for  justice  and 
security  which  had  precedence  of  their  own,  "  Leaving 
these  considerations,"  which  "  to  the  English  might  have 
been  sufficient  provocations  to  a  war  "  against  the  Narra- 
gansett  chie^  —  a  war  which  would  have  involved  the 
slaughter  of  his  subjects,  —  they  proceeded  to  take  up 
the  precise  business  in  hand.  This  was  the  giving  of 
counsel  to  Uncas,  who  had  solicited  it  from  tliem,  "  how 
to  proceed  against "  his  captive  "  for  sundry  treacherous 
attempts  against  his  life ; "  the  last  of  them  "  a  sudden 
invasion  without  denouncing  war."^ 

They  were  to  advise  their  ally  how  to  deal  with  his 
implacable  foe,  made  implacable,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
steadfastness  of  the  adherence  of  Uncas  to  themselves.^ 
Miantonomo  was  not  their  prisoner,  but  the  prisoner  of 
Uncas,  taken  by  his  hand  in  a  war  in  which  they  had  not 
assisted.  Experience  had  brought  them  to  the  confi- 
dent opinion  that  their  friend's  life  was  not  safe  while  his 
enemy  lived.  They  found  it  "  sufficiently  evidenced  that 
Miantonomo  and  his  confederates  had  sundry  ways  mani- 
fested their  enmity,  and  treacherously  plotted  and  prac- 
tised against  the  life  of  Uncas,"  and  that  the  last  coward- 
ly attack  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  acts  of  insatiable 
hatred.     By  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare,  the  captive's  life 

'  Winthrop,  II.  183.  Comp,  Kecords,  nomo  fo  take  hia  remedy  Into  his  own, 

&c.,  in  Hazard,  U.  8.  bands.      The    engagement    with    the 

'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  7,  8.  English  had  been,  that  neitlier  sachem 

'  Miantonomo,  before  his  attack  on  should  make  war  on  the  other  without 

tineas,  had  sent  to  Boston  to  complain  their  consent ;  and  I  can  read  the  Gov- 

of  him,  and  the  "  Governor  answered,  ernor's   words   no   otherwise    than   as 

if  Uncas  had  done  him  or  his  friends  meaning  that,  when  they  should  find 

wron"    and   would  not  give  satisfac-  Uncas  in  the  wrong,  and  unwilling  to 

w     h   d.d  leave  him  to  take  his  give  satiafaction,  they  would  yield  that 

own    ourse      (Winthrop,  II.  129.)     I  consent.     But   the   case   never   arose. 

anno    und    -tand   how    this    should  Miantonomo's  precipitancy  did  not  ask, 

ba      b            ti-rpreted,  as  it  lias  been,  and  could  not  await,  the  investigation, 

a    Al      h          permission   to  Mianto-  (Hazard,  II.  8.) 
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was  forfeit.     It  was  the  stake  for  which  savages  played 
at  that  game,  and  which  Miantonomo  knew  himself  to  be 
hazarding  upon  the  cast  which  he  made.     And  now,  ap- 
pealed to  for  counsel  by  one  whose  right,  according  to 
the  dismal  usages  of  his  race,  was  perfect,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  the  responsibility  of  deciding,  whether,  when 
an  extraordinary  good  fortune  had  given  him  a  tempo- 
rary escape  from  a  perfidious  attack,  they  should  recom- 
mend to  him  to  forego  that  right,  and  throw  himself  back 
into  the  same  danger,  —  a  danger  from  which,  as  had  just 
been  proved,  he  could  not  be  adequately  protected  by  an 
engagement  of  Miantonomo  with  themselves.      "  These 
things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,"  their  conclu- 
sion, confirmed  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  "  five  of  the 
most  judicious  Elders,"  was  this  :  "  The  Commissioners  ap- 
parently see  that  Uncas  cannot  be  safe  while  Miantonomo 
lives,  but  that  either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force 
his  life  will  be  still  in  danger.     Wherefore  they  think  he 
may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  to 
death,  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English 
plantations,  and  advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death, 
all  moderation  and  mercy  be   showed,  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  the  Indians,  who  exercise  tortures  and  cru- 
elty."^    Anticipating   the  effect  which    might  be   pro- 
duced on  the  Narragansetts  by  this  treatment  of  their 
chief,  they  sent  a  message  at  once  of  warning  and  of 
conciliation  to  that  tribe  ;*  and  they  recommended  to  the 
several  Colonies  to  make  diligent  military  preparations 
by  training  their  men  and  providing  ammunition.''     The 

•  Kecords,  Sic.,  in  Hazard,  II.  9,  13 ;  (Fiyxa.  Rec,  H  47,)  a  general  train- 

comp.  Winthrop,  II.  132.  ing  of  troops  ami  supply  of  anos  had 

'  Eeeords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11, 12.  been  ordered.     Watch  and  ward  had 

'  Ibid.,  9,  10.  —  On   account  of  in-  been  kept  in  the  villages  by  day  and 

telligeace,  almost  a  year  before  Mian-  night,  and  parties  travelled  with  con- 

tonomo's  onset  upon  Uncas,  "  of  a  gen-  voys.     The  reader  who  would  judge  of 

eral  conspiracy  intended  by  the  natives  the  reality  of  the  alarm  from  the  extent 

to  cut  off  all  the  English  in  this  land,"  of  the  precautions,  will  do  well  to  refer 
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Connecticut  Commissioners,  returning  from  Boston,  made 
known  this  result.  Tineas,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
people,  and  by  two  Englishmen,  whose  business  it  was  to 
BicouHon  of  protect  the  prisoner  from  torture  or  other  outr 
Miantonomo  j-q^^qI  \q^  i^j;^  forth  from  Hartford,  and  as  they 
went  the  brother  of  Uncas  struck  him  dead  with  a  hatchet 
by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head.  A  block  of  granite 
in  the  town  of  Norwich,  inscribed  with  his  name,  marks 
the  spot  where,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  he  had 
been  taken  by  Uncas,  and  where  he  fell.^ 

to  the  record  of  the  public  proceedings  painful  The  deatruotioc  of  even  a 
in  all  the  Colonies.  (Plym.  Kec,  II.  angle  human  life  is  a,  deplorable  exp«- 
45-48  ;  Mass.  Rec, II.  24-27;  Conn,  dient.  Compassion  for  the  sufferer  is 
Reo.,  I.  73-75;  N.  H.  Eec,  I.  76,  78,  a  commendable  as  well  as  amiable  sen- 
79.)  The  intense  nneaainees  of  the  timcnt.  But  justice  to  those  by  whom 
Connecticut  people  has  gent  its  echo  he  suffers  has  its  claims  no  less ;  and  it 
down  in  Trumbull's  account  of  these  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  reader  of 
transactions.  (Ilifitory,  I.  129,  &e.)  American  history  who  severely  blames 
The  Commis^oners  had  intelligence  the  Kew-Eugland  fathers  for  severely 
that  a  force  of  Mohawks  had  ap-  repressing  a.  threatened  insurrection 
proaehcd  near  to  the  English  border,  before  it  was  ripe  for  ralschief,  is  apt, 
and  were  awaiting  Miantonomo's  re-  when  he  tuma  the  page,  to  find  himself 
lease  to  prosecute  with  him  their  fur-  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Tir- 
ther  plana.  (Records,  &c.,  in  Hazavd,  giniana  in  not  taking  like  precautions 
n.  9.)  They  were  also  informed  of  a  against  the  savage  massacre,  which,  a 
scheme  of  some  Narragansetta  to  cap-  few  months  after  this  transaction,  de- 
ture  one  of  themselves,  to  be  kept  as  a  populated  their  settlements ;  or  is  fain 
hostage  for  the  sachem.  (Trumbull,  to  regret,  while  he  contemplates  the 
I.  134 ;  corap.  Johnson,  Wonder- Work-  dreadful  misery  of  Philip's  war,  forty 
ing  Providence,  182  et  seq.,  and  "Dec-  years  later,  that  Philip's  enterprise  had 
laration  of  Former  Passages  and  Pro-  not  been  mercifully  arrested  by  a  sea- 
ceedings,"  &e.,  in  Hazard,  II.  46  et  seq.)     sonable  vigor. 

'  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  73.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  men 

*  The  tradition,  however,  is  of  doubts  who  had  in  charge  the  safety  of  these 
fill  auth  'ty  Winthrop  says  (IL  135)  infant  communities  were  prompted  by 
that  Miantonomo  was  struck  "between  a  wayward  ill-will  towards  one  who 
Ha  tt  d  and  Windsor."  Winslow  had  had  formerly  seemed  their  friend,  or  felt 
ece  d  a  tdl  different  account :  "  Mi-  urged  by  any  motive  to  desire  his  ruin, 
anton  m  ...  was  put  to  death  in  a  independent  of,  or  disproportionate  to, 
h  e  a  d  not  upon  a  march. their  conviction  that  he  was  endeavor- 
It  was  ly  it  one  blow  with  a  hatchet  ing  to  compass  the  ruin  of  their  families 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  as  he  walked  and  homes.  They  profess  themselves 
easily  in  the  room,  expecting  no  less."  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  evidence, 
(Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  73,  80.)  which  some  of  them,  at  least,  had  ap- 

The  recital  of  such  a  proceeding  is    proaohed  with  pertinacious   caution. 
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The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  -was  in  session  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Federal  Commissioners.  There 
might  be  an  outbreak  of  the  Narragansetts  at  any  mo- 


that  the  enei^tie  head  of  a  powerfid  taie  bewailed  his  fate,  and  rebuked 
tribe  of  savages  had  been  long  busy  in  "  the  deep  damnation,  of  his  taking  off." 
maturing  a  conspiracy,  which,  should  it  Instead  of  taking  upon  themselves 
break  out  at  a  favorable  time,  would  the  execution  of  the  conspirator,  the 
imminently  peril  their  existence,  and  Commissionets  intrusted  it  to  his  savage 
at  best  could  only  be  subdued  by  foe,  using  care,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  shedding  of  much  blood  on  both  it  should  be  fl-ee  from  any  accompani- 
sides.  Miantonomo,  the  Narragansett,  ments  of  savage  cruelty.  In  this  there 
was  not  to  be  allowed  by  them  to  re-  was  no  sentimental  affectation,  and  no 
peat,  on  a  larger  theatre,  the  part  of  symptom  of  distrust  of  the  justice  of 
Sassacas  the  Pequot,  and  to  be  dis-  their  decree.  The  Narragansett  chief 
comfited  —  if  discomfited  he  should  be  was  the  prize  of  Uncas,  who  had  but 
—  at  such  heavy  cost  tti  his  miserable  applied  for  their  judgment  and  advice 
followers.  Assurances  of  his  peaceable  to  authorize  his  exaction  of  the  pen- 
dispositions,  which  at  first  they  had  alty  b)  which  Indian  usages  subjected 
gladly  trusted,  had  in  their  judgment  even  such  captives  as  had  neither  been 
been  subsequently  so  fully  discredited,  guilty  of  extraordinary  treachery,  nor 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  no  safe  re-  were  peculiarly  feared.  Further,  the 
liance  could  be  placed  on  any  profes-  tilling  of  the  Indian  chief  by  his  cap- 
MOas  or  pledges  of  his  for  the  future-  tor,  according,  as  it  did,  with  the  usages 
Then:  sense  of  the  alarming  exigency  of  Indian  warfere,  was  no  affroattohis 
is  made  manifest  by  their  costly  and  tribe.  If  he  had  been  put  to  death  by 
annoying  military  preparations,  'Xhe  the  English,  who  had  not  taken  him  in 
record  of  the  deliberations  which  con-  war,  it  would  have  moi-e  touched  their 
ducted  to  the  hard  result,  bears  its  point  of  honor,  and  provoked  a  keener 
own   complete    evidence   of  integrity    resentment. 

and  calmness.  And  there  is  no  way  The  advice  of  the  fire  ministers  of 
so  reasonable  of  accounting  for  the  religion  to  put  Miantonomo  to  death 
persuasion  of  existing  danger  in  this  has  been  thought  to  add  a  painful  fea- 
instance,  as  the  suppoatJon  of  its  good  ture  to  the  transaction.  But  certainly, 
foundation  in  fact.  "  Barbarian  craft,  if  the  act  w^  not  approved  by  Chrie- 
which  says  one  thing  and  does  an-  tian  morality,  it  should  not  have  been 
other,  will  always  furnish  ai^uments  done  at  all;  if  it  was  approved  by 
for  distant  advocates.  But  it  is  only  Christian  morality,  it  was  fit  to  be 
upon  the  spot,  that  the  real  sjgnifi-  advised  by  Christian  ministers.  And 
cance  of  events  can  be  judged;  and  when  wolves  are  prowling  about  the 
the  uprightness  of  the  commander  flock  for  a  chance  to  gorge  themselves, 
mtist  often  be  the  guaranty  for  the  in-  who  so  bound  to  be  watchful  as  the  shep- 
tegrity  of  his  conduct."  (Quarterly  herds?  The  reli^ous  guides  of  the 
Review,  CIV.  478.)  If,  with  such  cir-  settievs  in  New  England  were  accua- 
eumstances,  the  career  of  the  Hindu,  tomed  and  were  expected  to  speak  their 
Hena  Sahib,  had  been  brought  to  a  minds,  and  take  their  fuU  share  of  the 
dose  five  years  ago,  no  one  can  tell  how  responsibilities  of  the  time.  The  guard- 
voluminously  the  English  Muse  would    ians  of  that  fold  were  no  "  dumb  dogs. " 
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ment ;  and  the  mutinous  English,  who  might  stimulate  it, 
required  to  be  closely  watched.  Acting,  it  may  be  pre- 
Proceadinga  sumcd,  with  reference  to  the  contemporaneous 
ffit^a^^t  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Court 
oorion's  jssued  a  warrant  to  the  settlers  at  Shawomet  to 
s^t.'i2.  appear  in  Boston  at  its  next  meeting, "  to  answer 
the  complaints  of  Pomham  and  Sacononoco."^  The  war- 
rant brought  an  immediate  reply,  addressed  by  Kandal 
Holden,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  "  To  the  Great  and 
Honored  Idol  General,  now  set  up  in  the  Massachusetts." 
It  was  made  up  of  language  in  part' uninteUi- 
gibly  mystical,  and  in  part  ingeniously  and  ex- 
pressively abusive.  It  told  the  Magistrates,  that,  "  to  add 
to  their  former  pride  and  folly,  they  had  writ  another 
note  out  of  principles,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  of  the  Devil."  It  averred,  that  they  "delighted  to 
trust  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  the  DevO,"  and 
that  they  "  hved  by  blood."  It  called  them  "  hypocrites," 
a  "generation  of  vipers,"  and  "  that  beast  and  false 
prophet."  It  replied  to  their  proposal  for  a  hearing  in 
their  Court,  that  they  were  "  most  audacious  to  urge  it," 
and,  to  the  offer  of  safe-conduct  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
writers  "  could  not  sufficiently  vilify  "  it.  It  declared,  that 
their  "  Bhallow,  humane,  and  carnal  capacities "  should 
"never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  a  door- 
keeper there,"  and  that  "  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  whereof  they  were  a  part."  And  it  insulted 
them  with  vainglorious  defiance :  "  If  your  sword  be 
drawn,  ours  is  girt  upon  our  thigh ;  if  you  present  a  gun, 
make  haste  to  give  the  first  fire  ;  for  we  are  come  to  put 
fire  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  have  it  speed- 
ily kindled."  ^ 

'  Wintbrop,]!  121-123;  Hypocri-  E.  1  Efic.,1. 262.— Winalow  says,  "Be- 

sie  Unmasked,  2,  3;  Simplicitie'a  De-  cause  their  ortht^aphy  wm  so  bad  as  it 

fence,  33.  would  scarce  have  been  -understood,  1 

^  Hypocrisie     Unmasked,    28  -  36  ;  left  it  to  be  corrected  by  the  printer, 
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This  missive  reached'  Boston  before  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Confederacy  had  separated.  The  Magistrates  con- 
sulted them,  and  were  advised  to  proceed  in  the  matter 
"according  to  what  they  should  find  just,  and  the  rest  of 
the  jurisdictions  would  approve  and  concur  in  what 
should  be  so  warrantably  done,  provided  that  this  con- 
clusion should  not  prejudice  the  government  of  Plymouth 
in  any  right  they  could  justly  claim  unto  any  tract  or 
tracts  besides  that  possessed  by  the  English  and  Indiana 
who  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  of  the 
Massachusetts."^  The  Magistrates  accordingly  despatched 
a  prompt  and  peremptory  answer.  They  briefly 
recited  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  appre- 
hended by  themselves,  and  concluded :  "  We  therefore 
intend  shortly  to  send  commissioners  into  your  parts  to 
lay  open  the  charges  against  you,  and  to  hear  your  rea- 
sons and  allegations,  and  thereupon  to  receive  such  satis- 
faction from  you  as  shall  appear  in  justice  to  be  due. 
We  give  you  also  to  understand,  that  we  shall  send  a 
sufficient  guard  with  our  commissioners,  for  their  safety 
against  any  violence  or  injury;  for,  seeing  you  will  not 

but  no  word  to  be  cbanged."  —  "Thej    ragansttt        h  h     w        L 

wera  all  ilUterato  men  \  the  ablest  of   fo  be  in      d    p         P      y  '    '1 

them  could  not -write  true  English;  no,    the  Engl  h        th     1     d     t  th     sa 
not  common  words."     (Winthrop,  11.    time."     (Ibd       Eyistl      Dedi    t    j) 
145.)  Again,  W     1  w  1  i     t    m      G    to 

'  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  10.  —    "  so  de  pe    t      1       w  th  ao  d         ro 
A  topic  of  Winslow's  book  was  "the    and  pot     t  d   t       h     tm 

dangerous  agreement  which  ha  £Gor-  of  consfuaty  by  the  sa:  e  Inda  s. 
ton]  and  his  accomplices  made  with  (Ibid.,  75.)  The  Narrs^ansetts,  he 
ambitious  and  treacherous  Indians,  who  says,  had  changed  their  demeanor  wnce 
at  the  same  time  were  deeply  engaged  "malignant  English  sate  down  so  near 
in  a  desperate  conspiracy  to  cut  off  all  them,  and  held  counsel  with  them." 
the  rest  of  the  English  in  the  other  (lbid.,e7,)  » If  the  Gortonians  be  suf- 
plantations,"  (Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  fered  to  live  so  near  them,  it  will  he 
Title-page.)  He  saya  that  the  Com-  our  ruin,  or  those  Indians'  (which  we 
missioners  were  disposed  to  have  Mas-  deare  not)  in  short  time."  (Ibid.,  74.) 
saehusetts  proceed  against  Gorton's  "  All  these  considered,  you  shall  hereby 
people,  "  the  more  because  of  Gor-  see  cause  enough  why  they  proceeded 
ton's  extraordinary  familiarity  with  against  him  as  a  common  enemy  of  the 
Miantonomo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Nar-    country."     (Ibid.,  75.) 
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trust  yourselves  with  us  upon  our  safe-conduct,  we  have 
no  reason  to  trust  ours  with  you  upon  your  bare  cour- 
tesy. But  this  you  may  rest  assi.red  of,  that,  if  you  will 
make  good  your  oifer  to  us  of  doing  us  right,  our  people 
shall  return  and  leave  you  in  peace ;  otherwise,  we  must 
right  ourselves  and  our  people  by  force  of  arms."  * 

The  commissioners  proceeded  on  their  errand,  with  an 
escort  of  forty  men.  The  commander  and  first  commis- 
sioner was  George  Cooke,  of  Cambridge.^  Edward  John- 
son, of  "Woburn,  author  of  the  "  Wonder-Working  Provi- 
dence of  Zion's  Savior  in  New  England,"  and  Humphrey 
Atherton,  of  Dorchester,  a  person  now  rising  into  conse- 
quence, were  associated  with  him  in  the  trust.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Shawomet  they  were  encountered 
with  a  written  warning  not  to  advance,  on  peril 
of  their  lives,  it  being  declared,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
assailed,  "  to  increase  wrath  and  horror,  the  end  of  war, 
in  the  souls  of  all  men  that  seek  after  it."  ^  The  commis- 
sioners, in  their  written  reply  addressed  to  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  expressed  tlieir  wish  to  bring  the  dispute 
to  a  just  and  amicable  settlement  with  the  malecontents, 
wherein  if  they  should  fail,  they  should  "  look  upon  them 
as  men  prepared  for  slaughter."* 

The  commissioners  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  blockaded 
the  settlement.      The  proceeding  was  protracted  by  a 
truce,  obtained  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  two 
ministers,  and  two  other  inhabitants,  of  Providence,  who 
from  the  scene  of  action  addressed  a  letter  to 
Winthrop,  proposing  that  the  claims  of  Gorton's 
party  shoidd  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration.     The  Gov- 
ernor, after  a  hasty  consultation,  sent  back  a  re- 
fusal, on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  was,  that 

'  SirapKcitie'B  Defence,   34 ;    Mass.  '  Simplicit'ie's  Defence,  3G. 

Bee.,!!  41,  44,4G;  Winthrop,  11.  1S7.  '  So  says  Gorton,  who  professes  to 

'  Cooke   afterwards   went   to   Eng-  give  a  copy  of  the  reply.     (Ibid,  38.) 

land,  and  was  a  Colonel  in  Cromwell's  Eut  Winslow  (Hypocrite  Unmasked, 

service.  70)  disputes  its  authenticity. 
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"  they  were  bo  State,  but  a  few  fugitives,  living  without 
law  or  government."  ^  After  some  days  tlie  party  surren- 
dered, no  life  having  been  lost,^  and  were  led  away  pris- 
oners, through  Providence,  to  Boston.  They  complained 
of  spoliation  of  their  property,  and  of  hardships  and  in- 
sult on  the  march.  They  were  ten  in  number.^  At  Bos- 
ton they  were  imprisoned  till  the  meeting  of  the  Court. 

Massachusetts  had  broken  up  Gorton's  den,  as,  thir- 
teen years  before,  the  infant  settlements  had  broken  up 
Thomas  Morton's,*  when  his  relations  with  the  Indians 
made  him  an  insufferable  neighbor.  But  now  arose  a 
perplexing  question.  The  mischief-making  was  intoler- 
able ;  but  where  was  the  law  against  it  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  suffer  it  to  go  on ;  but  by  what  regular  process 
was  it  to  be  arrested  ?  In  earlier  times  no  such  cLuestion 
would  have  arisen.  But  Massachusetts  had  now  recently 
begun  to  administer  justice  according  to  a  written  code, 
and  little  time  was  needed  to  create  in  Englishmen  a 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  special  prescribed  law.  There 
was  not  —  and  could  not  prudently  be  made,  in  terms  — 
a  law  against  Gorton's  "  appeal  to  the  Honorable  State  of 
England;"^  though  in  this  consisted  no  small  part  of  his  of- 
fensiveness,  and  of  the  anxiety  which  he  occasioned.  For 
his  transactions  with  the  Narragansetts,  he  might  have 
been  indicted  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Capital 
Laws ;  but  the  Magistrates  may  well  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  a  panic  by  proclaiming  aU  the  causes,  in 

'  Wiiithrop,  n.  139,  140 ;  Hypocrx-  ditions  to  identify  the  precise  scene  of 
Me  Unmasked,  4.  —  The  dates  which  these  proceedings.  The  spot  where 
I  have  given  ahove  are  tliose  of  Gorton,  a  house  of  Eolden  ia  hclievGd  to  have 
(Simplicitie'a  Defence,  il,  45,)  But  afterwards  stood  was  pointed  out  to 
the  date  of  Winthrop's  reply  in  Boston    me. 

to  a  letter  wiitteu  the  day  before  at        '  Of  the  original  twelve,  Greene  had 
Warwick  betrays  some  inaccuracy.         escaped  from   Shawomet   dnring   the 

'  "Winthiup,  II.  139,  140;  Simplici-    bbckade,  and  Shotton  had  died  before. 
tie'sDefence,47-52;  Hypocriaie  Un-        *  See  VoL  I.  232. 
masked,  3-S.  —  At  Warwick,  which  I        "  Simplicitie's   Defence,   40;   comp. 
visited  in  1857,  I  cculd  hear  of  no  trar    33,  47,  65. 
VOL.  II.  12 
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relation  to  the  Indians,  of  tlieir  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  State.  The  charge  upon  which  it  was  resolved  to 
arraign  him  and  his  associates  was  that  of  being  "  blas- 
phemous enemies  to  the  true  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  all  his  holy  ordinances,  and  also  to  all  civil 
authority  among  the  people  of  God,  and  particularly  in 
this  jurisdiction."  ^  And  specifications  to  the  number  of 
six  in  the  fonner  case,  and  of  more  than  fifty  in  the 
latter,  were  produced  from  their  writings  and  speeches.^ 
Abundant  as  might  be  the  proof  of  the  latter  of  these 
two  oifences,  there  still  remained  the  difficulty  of  finding 
in  the  code  a  punishment  for  it  as  severe  as  the  actual 
exigency  seemed  to  require,  whether  for  repression  or  for 
example.  The  proof  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  respect- 
ing which  there  was  no  such  difficulty,  accordingly  made 
a  great  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court.  Gorton  ill 
served  his  cause  by  the  repetition  of  an  "  appeal  to  the 

State  of  Old  England ; unto  which  the  Governor 

made  answer,  as  also  Master  John  Endicott,  Deputy- 
Governor;  and  bade  Gorton  never  dream  or  think  of  any 
such  thing,  for  no  appeal  should  be  granted  unto  him."  ^ 
"  To  their  plea  of  persecution  for  their  conscience,  &c., 
it  was  answered,  that  we  did  not  meddle  with  them  for 
their  opinions  otherwise  than  that  they  had  given  us 
occasion  by  their  own  letters  and  free  speeches  amongst 
us ;  for  we  wrote  to  them  about  civil  controversies  only."^ 
"To  their  plea  that  they  were  not  within  our  jurisdiction, 
it  was  answered,  —  1.  If  they  were  not  within  ours,  yet 
they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  our  confed- 
erates [Plymouth],  who  had  referred  them  to  us ;  2.  If 
they  were  within  no  jurisdiction,  then  was  there  none  to 
complain  to  for  redress  of  our  injuries  in  way  of  ordinary 
Justice,  and  then  we  had  no  way  of  relief  but  by  force  of 


'  Maas.  Kec,  11.  SI.  '  Simplieitio'a  Defence,  of 

'  Ilj^ocrisie  Unmasked,  38  -  51.  '  Hypocrlsie  Unmasked,  ( 
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arms."^  After  a  tedious  process  and  several  examina- 
tions, Gorton  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced,  conykii™ 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  "  to  be  confined  ^^1^0^!- 
to  Charlestownj  there  to  be  set  on  work,  and  to  ^"g^'''' 
wear  such  bolts  or  irons  as  might  hinder  his  es-  k°'-b- 
cape,"  and  to  forbear  froin  publishing  "  any  of  the  blas- 
phemous or  abominable  heresies  wherewith  he  hath  been 
charged,"  on  penalty  of  death ;  —  a  penalty  which,  as  he 
learned,  he  had  already  escaped  by  only  a  majority  of 
two  votes.^  Six  of  his  companions,  under  the  same  con- 
viction, were  in  like  manner  confined  in  as  many  different 
towns.  Waterman  was  bound  over  for  a  future  appear- 
ance, should  it  be  required.  WaddeH,  "  an  ignorant  young 
man,"  was  only  ordered  to  remain  at  Watertown.^  Power 
was  released,  having  "  denied  that  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
first  book,"  A  party  was  sent  to  Shawomet  "  to  fetch  so 
many  of  their  cattle  as  might  defray  the  charges,"  * 

The  severity  of  the  sentence  occasioned  popular  dissat- 
isfaction ;  and  whether  from  this  cause,  as  Gorton  sup- 
posed,^ or  because  it  was  considered  that  the  exigency 
was  passed,  or  because  there  was  danger  of  their  raising 
a  party,  or  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  excitement 
among  the  Narraganaetts,  and  accordingly  the  danger 
from  intrigue  with  them,  had  become  less,  the  Their  dis- 
prisoners  were  released  after  four  or  five  months  °''^_ 
by  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  with  a  threat    ^'^'^''■ 

'  Ibid. ,  5 ;  comp.  74.  —  The  truth  ia.  Haven,  tad  to  country  which  ihey  re- 

that,  while  the  charter  of  the  Gover-  speotively  occupied ; —  a  title  fouoded 

nor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  in-  on  a  cession   by  the  previous  native 

vested  them  with  a  defined  territory,  prnpriotora. 

along  with  cevtwn  rights  against  en-  s  Simplicitie's  Defence,  fi4.  — Win- 

ctoachmeut  from  the  King,  they  never  throp  says  (II.  146)  that  all  but  three 

regarded  it  —  and  there  is  no  reason  of  the  Magistrates  were  for  a  sentence 

■why  they  should  —  aa   barring  them  of  death.     The  Deputies  stood  out. 

from  other  rights  which  they  might  ac-  >  Mass.  Eee.,  II,  52-54;  Winthrop, 

quire  otherwise  and  elsewhere.     They  n.  142-147;   Hypoeriae  Unmasked, 

had  the  same   tifle,  on  all  the  same  5-9;  Simplicitie's  Defence,  61-65. 

grounds,  to  the  lands  of  Shawomet,  as  *  Winthrop,  II.  148. 

the  people  of  Providenco,  or  of  Rhode  s  gimplicitie's  Defence,  74. 
Island,  or  of  Comiecticut,  or  of  New 
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of  death  in  case,  after  fourteen  days,  they  should  be  found 
"  in  the  Massachusetts,  or  in  or  near  Providence,  or  any 
of  the  lands  of  Pomham   or  Sacononoco." '      To  await 
their  friends,  as  they  said,  some  of  them  mot  at  Boston, 
whence,  by  a  warrant  from  the  Governor,  they  were 
summoned  to  depart  within  two  hours.    They  reassembled 
in  their  old  home,  where  John  Warner,  "  Secretary,  by  the 
order  of  the  government  of  Shawomet,"  wrote  to 
Winthrop  to  inquire  whether  the  General  Court 
could  have  meant  that  place  by  "  the  lands  of  Pomham 
and  Saeononoco;"  and  receiving  his  reply  that 
it  was  so,  they  retired  to  Ehode  Island? 
The  next  step  showed  their  resolution,  their  capacity 
for  business,  and  that  power  of  theirs  which  it  had  been 
thought  so  important  to  subdue.    The  lieighboring  Narrar 
■gansetts,  seeing  the  "  Gortonoges,"  as  they  called  them, 
return  unharmed  from  their  transportation  to  Massachu- 
setts, were  ready  to  believe  that  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  a  superior  power,  and  that  "  the  great  peo- 
ple that  were  in  Old  England  would  come  over  and  put 
them  to  death  that  should  take  away  their  lives  without 
a  just  cause."     Encouraging,  and  availing  themselves  o^ 
this  impression,  six  or  seven  of  Gorton's  party  crossed 
over  to  the  mainland,  and  succeeded  in  conclud- 
tha  Ksna-  lug  a  treaty  with  Canonicus,  Mixan  (hia  son),  and 
^Ttryto  Pessacus  (brother  and  successor  of  Miantonomo), 
'T'^8    *°  -"^  ^'^^^  effect  than  that  of  a  complete  cession 
of  the  Narragansett  people  and  territory  "  unto 
the  protection,  care,  and  government  of  that  worthy  and 
royal  prince,  Charles,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

'  Siraplicitie'3  Defence,   74  ;    Win-  And  then  they  were  sent  out  of  the 

throp,  11.  148, 15S  ;  Mass.  Eec,  II,  57.  jurisdiction,  with  a  threat  of  death  if 

—  When  they  were  imprisoned,  they  they  should  return.    It  was  eaaer  to 

were   threatened   with,  death,  if  they  make  such  a  threat  than  to  execute 

should  continue  to  vent  their  "blasphe-  or  to  mean  it,  whatever  want  of  dig- 

mous  and  abominable  heresies."   Some  nity  there  may  have  been  in  attempt- 

of  them  did  continue  to  vent  fliose  her-  jng  to  influence  by  a  false  alarm, 
esies  with  great  diligence  and  pasaon.         '  Simplicitie's  Defence,  76  -  79, 
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his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever."  In  the  instrument  of 
surrender,  evidently  composed  for  their  signature  by  Eng- 
lish hands,  the  savages  declared  that  they  took  this 
course  "upon  condition  of  his  Majesty's  royal  protec- 
tion," and  because  of  having  "just  cause  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  some  of  his  Majesty's  pretended  subjects;" 
and  they  certified  that  they  had  "  made  choice  of  four  of 
his  loyal  and  loving  subjects,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
friends,  Samuel  Gorton,  John  Wickes,  EandaU  Holden, 
and  John  Warner,  whom  we  have  deputed  and  made  our 
lawful  attorneys  and  commissioners,  not  only  for  the  act- 
ing and  performing  of  this  our  deed  in  the  behalf  of  his 
Highness,  but  also  for  the  safe  custody,  careful  convey- 
ance, and  declaration  hereof  unto  his  Grace."  ^ 

Under  the  same  dictation,  as  is  evident  from  the  topics 
and  style,  Canonicus  and  Pessacus  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
fusing an  invitation  to  present  themselves  there  in  per- 
son ;  animadverting  on  the  fate  of  Miantonomo ;  declar- 
ing their   purpose    to    avenge  it  on  XJncas,   who,  they 
alleged,  had  taken  a  ransom  for  his  life ;  and  announcing 
their  "  being  subjects  now   [for   the   opportunity  for  a 
taunt  was  not   to   be  lost]   unto  the   same    King    and 
State  yourselves  are,"  to  whom,  in  case  of  any  difference, 
it  would  accordingly  be  fit  "  for  both  of  us  to  have  re- 
course."^    A  letter  presently  followed  from  John 
Warner,  who  called   himself  Secretary  to  "the 
Commissioners  put  in  Trust  for  the  further  Publication 
of  the  Solemn  Act "  of  the  Narragansetts  in  their  cession 
to  the  King.     It  confirmed  the  statement  of  that  cession, 
and  threatened  the  Massachusetts  people  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  King  and  of  the  Mohawks,  should  they 
presume  to  interfere.^     The  General  Court  sent  two  mes- 

'  Simplicitie'aDefence,  79-84;  R.I.     Rec,  I.  13S-1S8;  Winthrop,  11.  166, 
Kec^  1.134-136.  166. 

'  SimplicitJe'9 Defence,  85, 86 ;  R.  I.        '  Simplicitie'sDefenoe,  87-89;  E.I. 
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sengers  to  the  Narragansett  sachems,  to  vindicate  their 
own.  course,  and  to  advise  them  to  be  quiet  and 
to  detach  themselves  from  their  pernicious  Eng- 
lish friends.  The  envoys  were  roughly  received,  "  Car 
nonicus  would  not  admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  two 
hours,  but  suifcred  them  to  stay  in  the  rain.  When  he 
did  admit  them,  he  lay  along  upon  his  couch,  and  would 
not  speak  to  them  more  than  a  few  froward  speeches,  but 
referred  them  to  Pessacus,"  Pessacus  gave  them  no 
satisfaction,  but  persisted  in  the  threat  of  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  against  Uncas.-^ 

His  resentment,  however,  took  counsel  of  his  fears ;  and 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Confederacy,^  things  continued  to 
stand  substantially  as  they  had  done,  though  the  rumor 
of  danger,  taking  different  forms,  from  time  to  time, 
through  various  accidents,  had  kept  the  western  Colonies 
in  extreme  uneasiness,  and  in  a  posture  of  constant  prep- 
aration at  once  harassing  and  expensive.  An  embassy 
sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Narragansett  chiefs 
had  better  success  than  the  recent  one  from  Massachu- 

Eec.,  I.  138  - 140 ;  Winthrop,  11.  165,  a  liuiidrcd  Frencli,  with  many  Indians 

166. — "  Tliat   indignity   offered  and  which  were  in  league  ■with  the  French, 

done  unto  their  sovereign  which  can-  putting  maujof  them  tocruel  tortures, 

not  he  borne  nol"  put  up,  withont  a  and  have  lost  but  twooftheirownmen. 

sharp  and  princely  revenge."    "  We  These  being,  as  we  underatand,  deeply 

tender  our  allegiance  and  subjection  affected  with  the  Narragansetts  in  the 

unto  oar  King  and  State,  onto  which     loss  of  their  late  sachem, are  re- 

they  are  become  fellow-subjects  with    solved to  wage  war  to  the  utt«r- 

ourselves."     "  Being  abroad  of  late    most, which  it  seems  is  the  very 

about  our  occa^ons,  we  fell  to  be  where  spirit  of  that  people  to  be   exercised 

one  of  the  sachems  of  that  great  people  that  way."    This  rhodomontade  of  War- 

of  Maukqui^ges  was,  with  some  of  his  ner  was  designed  to  increase  the  effect 

men,  whom  we  perceive  are  the  most  of  a  report  which  had  spread,  perhaps 

fierce  and  warlike  people  in  the  coun-  with  good    foundation,    that   a   large 

try  or  continent  where  we   are,  far-  force  of  Mohawks  had  gathered  on  the 

nished  with  3,700  guns,  men  expert  in,  English  frontier. 

the  use  of  them,  plenty  of  powder  and  '  Winthrop,  II.  165,  166. 

shot,  with  furniture  for  their  bodies  in  '  It   took  place   at   Hartford.     For 

time  of  war  for  their  safety We  the  names  of  the   Commissioners,  see 

nnderstand  that  of  late  they  have  sl^  the  Appendix. 
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setts.  Under  tlie  influence  of  the  friendly,  and  at  the 
same  time  resolute,  tone  ■with,  whicli  they  were  addressed, 
they  accepted  the  proposal,  made  to  them  and  Uncas 
alike,  to " propound  their  several  grievances"  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  sent  "  a  sagamore,  with  other  considerable 
persons,  as  their  deputies,"  to  conclude  an  arrangement. 
"  The  Commissioners  gave  a  full  hearing  both  to  the 
Narragansett  deputies  and  to  Uncas,  sagamore  of  the 
Mohegans."  The  chief  dispute  related  to  a  ransom 
which  was  alleged  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other, 
to  have  been  paid  to  Uncas  for  the  life  of  his  captive, 
and  of  which  the  Commissioners  decided  "  that  they 
did  not  find  any  proof."  ^  Though  the  controversy  was 
not  closed,  the  important  point  was  carried  of  gaining 
time  for  passions  to  subside.  In  the  sequel  of  explana- 
tions by  the  Commissioners  of  the  past  course  of  their 
constituents  and  of  their  resolutions  for  the  future,  "  the 
Narrohiggansett  sachem,  advising  with  tlie  other  deputies, 
engaged  himself  in  the  behalf  of  the  Narrohiggansetts 
and  Nayanticks,  that  no  hostile  acts  should  be 
committed  upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  until  after  2o"1)rr!t^ 
the  next  planting  of  com ;  and  that,  after  that,  ^^°f  "^ 
before  they  began  any  war,  they  would  give 
thirty  days'  warning  to  the  Governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts or  Connecticut."  A  further  stipulation  was,  "  that 
they  would  not  use  any  means  to  procure  the  Mahwakes 
to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truce." '^  Gorton's 
party  continued  to  live  unmolested  upon  Ehode  Island.^ 

■  Secords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II,  25,  S6.  (H.  4,  5).  "  For  Gorton,  aa  he  came 
—  "  It  was  clearly  proved  otherwise."  to  be  of  the  island  before  I  knew  of  it, 
(Winthrop,  II.  198.  Comp.  Letter  and  b  Here  against  my  mind,  so  sUall 
of  Hayncs  to  Winthrop,  in  Mass,  Hist,  be  not  be  by  me  protected."  "  Here 
Coll ,  SXI.  229.)  is  a  party  which  do  adhere  nnto  Gorton 

■  Records,  &c.  in  Hazard,  II.  14-  and  his  company  in  both  the  planta- 
16,  25  -  27.  tions,  and  judge  them  bo  much  strength 

'  Coddington'a   impatience  of   Gor-  to  the  place,  which  be  neither  friends 

ton's  presonee  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  you  nor  us." 

to  Winthrop,  of  August  5,  1644,  pre-        Johnson   (Wonder-Working    Provi- 

setved  m  the  Maasachusetta  Archives  denee   of  Zion's  Saviour,  182-188) 
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To  protract  the  dispute  by  another  seizure  of  their  per- 
sons would  have  been  at  once  to  rc-introduce  an  element 
among  the  dangers  of  a  Narragansett  "war,  and  to  eom- 
pheate  the  relations,  already  critical  enough,  with  the 
mother  country.  We  are  in  due  time,  however,  to  see 
that  it  was  soon  revived  in  another  form,  and  that  it 
was  not  pacified  for  many  years.^ 


Lm  told  the  story  of  these  proceedings  formerly  liadtoridtliemsolves,aiidtLat 
i^ainat  t3ie  NaiTogansetts  and  Giorton'a  he  liimaelf  had  been  banished  from 
eompaoy  ;  but  without  adding  to  our  Plymouth  for  "sedidous  carriage,"  pun- 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  obtained  from  islied  by  whipping  on  Bhode  Island  for 
sources  more  satisfactory.  riot  and  mutiny,  and  refused  "  inhab- 

'  Gorton  and  his  party  ■were  severe-  itation  and  town  privileges  "  by  Wil- 
ly dealt  with.  It  is  no  part  of  the  liama  and  his  friends  at  ProTidence  fot 
historian's  office  to  frame  justifications  "  his  uncivil  and  inliumao  practJcea ; " 
for  acta  which  he  records.  But  he  in  short,  that  wherever  he  had  been,  he 
should  endeavor  to  produce  the  true  had  been  an  intolerable  pest 
explanations  of  whatever  is  perplex-  The  complainants  received  for  an- 
ing.  And  it  ia  a  mistaie  to  suppose  awer,  that  they  were  no  subjects  of 
that  the  suggestion  of  culpable  motives  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  way  for 
for  a  course  of  action  is  the  suggestion  them  to  seek  their  right  to  live  quietly, 
the  most  likely  to  elucidate  it.  The  was  to  attach  themselves  to  some  or- 
contrary  is  true,  when  the  characters  derly  government  Having  borne  their 
involved  are  on  the  whole  such  as  discomforts  through  the  greater  part  of 
have  affinity  with  worthy  motives.  another  year,  they  resolved  at  length 

The  Magistrates  of  Massachusetts  to  place  themselves  under  her  protec- 
had  perhaps  never  heard  the  name  of  tion ;  and  Massachusetts,  unwilling  to 
Gorton  before  lU^er  Williams  wrote  have  an  anarchy  grow  up  upon  her 
to  Winthrop  that  he  was  afraid  the  borders,  —  as  well  for  more  general 
restless  demagogue  would  drive  bun  reasons,  as  because  it  would  leave  un- 
awayfromProvidence.  (See  above, p.  restrwned  such  treatment  of  the  In- 
120,note2;  118,note5.)  Eightmonths  dians  as  would  be  at  once  unjust  and 
more  had  passed,  when  the  original  dangerous,  —  took  the  same  course  as 
planters  in  the  outskirts  of  that  feebly  had  been  befi>re  taken  with  the  de- 
organized  settiement  complained  at  tached  settlements  in  New  Hampshire 
Boston,  that  Gorton  had  obtained  land  and  Maine,  and  received  the  petition- 
"  over  their  heads,"  and  raised  a  riot  ers  under  her  government, 
■which  had  led  to  blows.  At  the  same  The  other  party,  under  furious  ex- 
time  tiie  Magistrates  learned  that  he  asperation,  which  they  first  expressed 
was  associated  in  his  machinations  in  a  letter,  conceived  in  abusive  and 
with  persons  whom  they  had  lately  had  threatening  terms  which  showed  them 
to  deal  with  for  misbehavior  within  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  pos^ble  rf 
their  own  confines ;  and  further  in-  harm,  removed  towards  the  Narragan- 
quiry  must  have  brought  them  the  in-  sett  country,  where  they  pretended  to 
formation,  that  most  of  his  company  have  bought  lands  of  its  chief.  Mean- 
had  been  disturbers,  of  whom  they  had    time  other  circumstances  lent  a  much 
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The  relations  witli  borderers  and  Indiana  "vvere  not  the 
only  external  relations  which  the  progress  of  events  had 
summoned  Massachusetts  to  oversee.  The  New-England 
Confederacy  was  the  strongest  power  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 

higher  importance  to  the  affair.  The  The  means  of  redress  and  of  secnrit  j- 
aettlemeiita  had  been  distressed  hyintel-  were  furnished  Tihen  the  Indian  chie& 
ligenee  of  a  scheme  on  foot  for  a  general  of  Shawomet,  having  satisfied  the  Mas- 
rising  of  the  Indians,  under  the  lead  of  sachusetts  Court  that  the  land  s^d  to 
the  Narragansetts,  the  most  powerful  have  been  sold  by  Miantanomo  to  Gor- 
Indian  tribe,  and  of  their  able  and  ton  was  not  his  tfl  sell,  but  theirs,  yield- 
restless  chief,  from  whom  Gorton  and  ed  it  and  themselves  to  her  govevn- 
his  company  pretended  to  have  made  ment.  It  waa  thought  that  the  land 
their  purchase.  The  excitement  was  might  lie  within  the  Plymouth  patent ; 
at  its  height  at  the  time  when  these  but  the  Federal  Commissioners,  with 
dangerous  persons  had  become  the  the  consent  of  those  ■who  represented 
sav!a;e'B  fast  friends,  had  dealt  with  Plymouth  requested  Ma==achusetts  to 
him  for  lands,  and  established  them-  assume  juiisdiction  She  proceeded  to 
selves  near  hun  at  the  most  important  do  so ;  and  was  defied  "While  her 
point  of  passage  and  eommunication  blood  was  up  s^amst  lung  Charles, 
between  the  different  Englbh  settle-  with  whom  her  fiiends  were  now 
ments.  No  good  offices  could  be  ex-  fighting  a  critical  battle  for  all  that 
pected  from  them.  The  worst  might  is  dearest  to  good  men,  the  oppo^tion 
reasonably  be  feared.  At  all  events,  she  was  Mming  to  put  down  was  made 
the  place  was  one  too  favorable  for  more  alarming  and  offenave  by  the 
hostilities,  to  be  left  in  the  occupation  threat  of  biingmg  in  his  authority  to 
of  bitter  and  capable  enemies.  And  overbear  her  own ;  and  at  length  she 
the  emergency  became  presang,  when  undertoot  to  subdue  with  the  vigor  of 
Miantonomo,  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  military  action  the  pertinacious  disturb- 
made  war  upon  Indian  allies  of  the  ers  whom  the  Colonies  previously  in- 
English,  and  when,  on  his  bwng  taken  fested  by  them  had  dealt  with  in  vain, 
prisoner,  Gorton  established  a  furtiier  Their  persons  being  seized,  they 
interest  with  his  tribe  by  writing  a  were  arraigned  both  as  blasphemers 
threatening  letter  to  his  captor  to  pro-  and  as  "  enemies  of  all  civil  authority." 
cure  his  release,  "  Many  reasons  con-  If,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  con- 
cerning our  safety,"  wrote  Winthrop  cerning  the  public  weal,  it  was  right 
to  the  Providence  men  who  had  pro-  that  they  should  be  disabled,  the  charge 
posed  themselves  as  mediators,  "  have  of  blasphemy  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
necessarily  put  us  upon  this  course ; "  no  unfit  or  dishonest  expedient  for  the 
and  he  explained  himself  by  adding,  purpose.  Undoubtedly  the  rulers  in 
"  the  bottom  of  it  Qthat  is,  of  the  action  Massachusetts  believed  that  their  pris- 
of  Gorton's  party]  is  easily  sounded ;  oners  had  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  it 
which  is,  to  win  time  to  discourage  the  was  an  offence  properly  punishable  by 
Indians  under  our  subjection,  and  to  human  tribunals.  The  people's  horror 
give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  stir  of  blasphemy  was  on  their  ade.  The 
up,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  the  other  people  familiarly  recognized  it  as  a 
Indians  against  us."  (U.  L  Hist.  Col.,  great  crime.  It  stood  as  such  on  the 
H.  110.)  statute-book  iu  England,  as  well  as  in 
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board  of  America.  Virtually,  —  almost  formally,^  —  Mas- 
sachusetts was  at  its  head  ;  and,  with  a  sense  of  this  new 
importance,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  she  should  assume 
a  position  of  authority  in  respect  to  European  colonies 
not  embraced  in  the  alliance.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  New-Haven  people  had  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  on  the  Delaware,  near  to 
a  spot  earlier  occupied  by  a  few  Swedes.^  The  visitors 
from  New  Haven  were  maltreated  and  expelled  by  the 

almost  all  tie  English  setUemeiits  in  torUrded  with  Scripture.  Nor  will  it 
this  Eountry.  And  by  their  own  law —  escape  the  reader's  atteation,  that, 
tinder  ■which,  however,  no  execution  through  the  relenting  jneonsistency 
ever  took  place  —  it  was  a  capital  which  usuallj  fi  d  pi  wh  th  j 
offence.     The  author  of  then*  Body  of   of  law  is  too  us  to     mm     d  th 

Liberties  had,  to  their  satisfaction,  sympathy  of  th  p  pi  m  1  se  e, 
quoted   Scripture   (Lev.  xxiv.  15,  16)     Gorton   and  his       mp  th      h 

as  authority  for  so  regarding  it.  pronounced  gu  Ity     f  wh  t  w 

The  fin^  form  of  the  arraignment    questionably    by  th     1  w  p  tal 

and  conviction  in  this  case  has  given    crmie,  escaped  bj      am  11  m  j      tj 
color  it)  a  charge,  which  the  sufferers,    sentence  of  d    th     It  m  y  b 

resorting  to  an  obvious  topic  of  crimi-    reasonably  p        m  d   th  t  th    nu 
nation,  afterwards  busied  themselves  to    ty  gave  their  f      th  t  j:       Ity 

enforce,  —  that  there  was  an  invasion  through  a  i  1  t  t  th  t  1  d  o- 
oftherightsofconscience.    But  it  is  an    tion  to  the  1  tt       f  th       d  1  th  t 

easy  faith  that  can  admit  that  it  was  in    the   minority   w    1 1       t    h  be 

pursuit  of  a  knot  of  misbelievera  or  composed  of  m  jp  so  ,ldthy 
blasphemers,  that  a  little  army  was  sent  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  their  . 
to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ;  or  that  It  proving  to  be  the  lai^v  number, 
■was  an  offence  of  this  natnre,  that  agi-  '  At  the  opening  of  the  second  an- 
tated  so  long  the  deliberations  of  the  nual  meeting  of  the  Commissioners, 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Massachusetts  claimed  precedence ;  and 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Four  Colo-  the  body,  while  they  denied  it  as  a 
nies.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  matter  of  right,  "yet,  out  of  their  re- 
that,  so  long  as  no  other  harm  was  spects  to  the  government  of  the  Massa- 
done,  blasphemies  might  have  been  chusetts,  they  did  willingly  grant  that 
uttered  without  interruption,  stint,  or  their  Commissioners  should  first  sub- 
end,  in  the  Narragansett  woods,  where  scribe  after  the  President  in  this  and 
there  were  no  devout  ears  to  he  pained  all  future  meetings."  {Becords,  &c., 
with  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in  Hazard,  IL  14.)  At  the  sixth  an- 
appears  too  much,  to  expect  that  sena-  nual  meeting,  it  was  further  determined 
Ue  men  like  the  Wa-sachu^Ptts  rulers  that  in  the  arrangement  of  seats  at 
would  permit  wild  Indians  to  be  set  meetings  "  the  Commissioners  of  the 
upon  them  and  hold  the  instigators  M-uosachusetts  should  have  the  first 
harml  ss  merely  foi  their  ab  ii  dint  plaLe  (Ibid.,  99.) 
speakm^  and  wni  ng  of  ^ibl  eiish  in  b(e  Vol.  1.  600,  624. 
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Swedish  governor ;  ^  and  that  Colony  laid  its  complaint 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederacy.     A  letter 
written  under   their    direction  by  Winthrop  to 
the  Swedes,^  brought  a  reply  with  "  large  expres-  with  the 
sions  of  their  respect  to  the  English,  and  par-  tZ-wi^" 
ticuiarly  to    Massachusetts,"    and   a  promise  to  ™g^s_ 
refrain  from  molesting  any  visitors  who  should  ^i"*'°'"^- 
bring    authority  from  the  Commissioners.^     The  Dutch 
Governor  at  New  Amsterdam  made  a  complaint 
to  "  the   Governor  and    Senate    of  the    United  wiih  tho 
Provinces  of  New  England,"    of  encroachments  uo^Amstet- 
on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  and  desired   to  be  ''"^20 
informed  whether,  by  a  rupture  with  that  Col- 
ony, he  should  expose  himself  to  hostility  from  its  con- 
federates.    Winthrop    replied    at    firet   with    only  some 
conciliating  generalities.      Afterwards,   under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Commissioners,  to  whom  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  had  also  addressed  themselves, 
he  made  to  the  Dutch  Governor  a  statement  of 
the  grievances  of  those  Colonies,  "  requiring  answer  to 
the  particulars ;  that,"  he  added,  "  as  we  will  not  wrong 
others,  so  we  may  not  desert  our  confederates  in  any  just 
cause."*     The  settlers  at  New  Amsterdam,  though  not 
disposed  to  withdraw  "  their  complaint  of  injuries,"^  were 
presently  so  much  pressed  by  the  Indians,  that,  instead 
of  further  reclamations  from    New    Haven,    they    were 
fain  to  apply  to  that  Colony  for  an  auxiliary  force  of  a 
hundred  men.     The  proposal  was  declined,  both  as  incon- 
sistent with  one  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  from 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war.     But 
an  offer  was  made  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  savages 
having  made  great  destruction  of  cattle  and  stores.® 
With  her  French  neighbors  on  the  other  side,  Masear 

'  Wintlirop,   II.   140,   141  ;    K   H.  '  Kecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  11; 

Rec,  I.  106  -  108.  comp.  Wintirop,  U.  129,  130,  140. 

'  Eecovds,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  11.  '  Winthrop,  II.  157. 

'  Winthrop,  IL  ISTjcomp.  179,187.  °  N.  H.  Rec,  I.  116,  117. 
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cliusetts  had  more  communication.    On  the  death  of  Rar 

zilly,  the  Governor  of  Acadie,  his  HeutenantSj-' 

to'iJiSr''    D'Aulnay  de  Chamise  and  La  Tour,  now  his  suc- 

1635.  cessors,  quarrelled  about  the  hmits  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions/  and  at  length  proceeded 
to  acts  of  violence,  which  their  superiors  in  France  made 
only  careless  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  restrain.  The 
rival  chiefs  were  fur-traders  with  the  Indians  at  the  same 
time,  and  their  Interferences  in  the  market  exasperated 
their  feud.  D'Aulnay  held  posts  on  the  Penobscot,  and 
at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis)  and  La  H^ve^  (now  New 
Dublin)  in  Nova  Scotia.*  La  Tour  had  fortified  himself 
at  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
what  is  now  New  Brunswick.     D'Aulnay  had  been  in- 

1611.      structed  by  the  King  to  arrest  him/  unless  he 

E»b.  la.  gijQui^  promptly  obey  an  order  which  had  been 
sent  him  to  return  to  Prance. 

La  Tour,  hoping  that  sympathy  with  his  professed 
Protestantism  might  procure  hiin  aid  from  Boston  against 
D'Aulnay,  who  was  a  Catholic,  sent  a  messenger  on  that 
errand,  at  the  same  time  proposing  a  free  trade  between 

'  See  Vol.  T.  MO.  D'Aulnay-Chariiisii    lialli built 

'  There  is  in  the  French  "  Areliives     and  strenuously  kept four  forts 

de  la.  Marine  "  a  letter  of  February  10,  in  the  most  necessary  places,  and  ftir- 
1638,  from  the  King  (Louis  XIII.)  to  niahed  them  with  a  sufficient  numher 
D'Aalnay,  which  briefly  defines  the  of  soldiers,  sixty  great  guns,  and  other 
boundaries  that  officer  was  to  observe,  things,"  &c.  (JJAulnay's  Commission 
To  La  Tour,  beadea  the  post  of  St.  from  the  King  of  France  (Feb.  1647), 
John,  was  assigned  the  peninsula  now  in  Mass.  HisL  Col.,  XXVII,  110.) 
called  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  exception  '  In  the  French  "  Archives  de  la 
of  about  a  quarter  of  it  at  its  northeast-  Marine,"  under  the  dates  ctf  September 
em  end,  and  of  the  posts  at  La  Hfeve  27  and  28, 1645,  are  letters  to  IVAul- 
and  Port  E«yal.  nay  from  the  young  King  (Louis  XIV.) 

'  So  named  by  De  Monts  frona  a  and  from  the  Eegent  (the  Queen- 
headland  near  Havre  de  Grace,  from  mother),  commending  him  for  his  care 
which  port  he  had  sailed  for  America,  in  protecting  the  coasts,  forts,  and 
'  Thomas  Gorges  had  heard  that  plantations  of  Aeadie  from  the  bad 
D'Aulnay  had  "  five  hundred  men,  two  designs  of  La  Tour,  and  for  his  watch- 
ships,  a  galley,  and  three  pinnaces,  fulness  against  the  danger  of  La  Tour's 
well  provided."  (Letter  to  TVinthrop,  intercourse  Tvith  the  New-England 
in  Hutch.  Coll,  114.)    "The  said  Lord    people. 
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his  ports  and  those  of  New  England,  and  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  might  import  through  New  England  Appiicaiinn 
commodities  from  Europe.     The  request  for  free  torEddtnm 
trade  was  complied  with;  the  others  were  re-    '"™' 
jected.     D'Aulnay,  in  a  letter  to  Wintlirop,  de-     ^gja. 
nounced  La  Tour  as  a  rebel,  and  threatened  to  N"'™""' 
break  up  the  trade,  and  to  make  prize  of  any  Massachu- 
setts vessel  which  he  might  intercept  while  engaged  in  it. 
After  the  confederation,  but  before  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners,  La   Tour,  blockaded  in  the      i^. 
harbor  of  Si  John,  escaped  by  night,  and  came    J'""'^' 
to  Boston,  where  in  person  he  reiterated  his  request  for 
military  aid,  and  enforced  it  by   showing  a  document, 
"  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Vice-Admiral  of  France," 
which  recognized  him  as  "  the  King's  Lieutenani^Gencral 
in  Acadie."  ^     His  former  misconduct  at  Machias,  and  a 
general  distrust  of  his  character  and  designs,  operated 
against  him.     But  there  was  a  much  stronger  resentment 
against  his  enemy;^  and  the  trade  which  had  been  opened 
was  thought  to  be  valuable.     The  decision  of  the  Magis- 
trates was,  that,  though  the  obligations  of  Massachusetts 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  forbade  her  to  contrib- 
ute the  assistance  desired,  she  might  permit  the  charter- 
ing of  vessels  in  her  porls  and  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers.^ 

La  Tour  hired  four  ships,  enlisted  some  seventy  men,* 
and  set  sail  to  encounter  his  enemy.     The  expedition 
obtained  no  decisive  success,  though  D'Aulnay, 
suddenly  attacked  before  St.  John,  was  beaten, 
and  pursued  to  Port  Koyal.      He  soon  after  sailed  for 

'  Winthrop,  11.42,43,91,108,125.  the   King   in   Council,    February   21, 

—  It  is  true  that  La  Tour  had  re-  1642. 

ceivedsnch  a  commission  from  Cardinal  °  See  Vol.  I.  338,540;  comp.  Win- 

Kchelieu,  as  long  ago  aa  the  year  1G84.  throp,  I.  117,  154;  II.  126, 

But  it  had  been  revoked  by  the  Oardi-  '  Winthrop,  107  - 109. 

nal,  February  23,   1641,  and  the  act  '  Ibid.,  127.  —  The  charter-party  of 

1  had  beeu  confirmed  by  the  veeeeU  is  in  Hazard,  I.  499. 
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France  to  strengthen  himself  -with  new  credentials ;  and 
laii,     in  his  absence  a  party  of  La  Tour's  men,  assisted 
^^y-     by  some  rovers  from  the  eastern  English  settle- 
ments, burned  his  fort  on  the  Penobscot,  and  carried  off 
his  cattle.^ 

Soon  afterward.  La  Tour  appeared  again  at 
Boston.^  He  bad  "understood  by  letters  from 
his  lady,  that  D'Aulnay  had  prevailed  against  him  in 
France,  and  was  coming  with  great  strength  to  subdue 
him  ;  whereupon  he  came  to  desire  some  aid,  if  need 
should  be."  He  produced  proof  "  that  the  place  where 
his  fort  was  built"  was  his  private  property,  having 
"  been  purchased  by  his  father  of  Sir  William  Alexander;^ 
and  he  had  a  free  grant  of  it,  and  of  all  that  part  of  New 
Scotland,  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland."  *  This  claim 
under  the  King  of  Great  Britain  gave  La  Tour's  case  a 
new  aspect;  and  at  first  "most  of  the  Magistrates  and 
some  of  the  Elders  were  clear  that  he  was  to  be  relieved, 
both  in  point  of  charity,  as  a  distressed  neighbor,  and  also 
in  point  of  prudence,  as  thereby  to  root  out,  or  at  least 
weak-en,  an  enemy  or  a  dangerous  neighbor."  But,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  many  Elders,  and  the  dissent  of 

'  'Winthrop,  n.  135,  149,  178.  to  La  Tour  from  France  hy  Us  wife 

'  He  came  unexpectedly,  in  an  armed  was    correct.     March    6,    1 644,    the 

vesgel,  which,  with  a  crew  of  a  hundred  King  in  Council  issued  a,  peremptory 

and  forty  mea,  had  been  sent  to  him  order  for   him  to  present  himself  Jn 

at  St.  John  from  Kochelle,  and  which  Paris  within  three  months.     His  wife 

in  the  offing  he  had  reached  in  Kb  boat,  was  permitted  to  send  a  ship  laden  with 

Winthrop  (H.  107  - 109)  gives  a  vivid  provisions  for  the  supply  of  his  post ; 

description  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  but  it  was  to  carry  no  munitions  of  war, 

Mb  arrival,  which,  when  it  turned  out  and  she  was  forbidden   under  pain  of 

to  be  groundless,  it  Ja  plain  the  Gover-  death  to  join  him.    If  he  disobeyed  the 

nov  did  not  regret,  as  it  gave  the  Gen-  Eummons,   D'Aulnay   was  ordered  to 

eral  Court  a  lesson  on  their  imprudence  seize  him  and  send  him  home.     (MS. 

in  suffering  the  works  on  Castle  Island  copies  of  Documents   in   the   French 

to  go  to  decay.     (Comp.  Endicott's  Archives.) 

Letter  to  Winthrop,   in   Hutchinson,        '  For  the  ground  of  this  preteuHon, 

Collections,  135,)  see  Haliburton,  I.  40  etseq.;  Gameau, 

'  Winthrop,    II.    175,   179  ;    comp.  I.  73  et  seq.     It  is   irrelevant  to  the 

Vol.   I.   234.  —  The   information  sent  purposes  of  this  history. 
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some  Magistrates,  the  matter  was  reserved  for  further 
consideration.     At  a  later  meeting,  "  the  Gover-  Diatuflaiom 
nor  propounded  the  case,  and  it  was  brought  to  ^X^lfio 
the  two  formal  questions:  1.  Whether  it  were  ^"Tour. 
lawful  for  true   Christians  to  aid  an  Antichristian   [for 
La  Tour's  anti-Eomanist  professions  were  not  credited] ; 
2.  Whether  it  were  safe  for  us  in  point  of  prudence." 
Opinions  appearing  again  to  he  divided,  and  the  majority 
"  not  willing  to  conclude  anything  in  this  case  without  a 
full  consent,"  it  was  resolved  to  do  no  more  at  present 
than  to  write  to  DAulnay,  demanding  satisfaction  for  his 
hostile  behavior  and  language  and  the  malpractices  of 
his  officers  towards  Massachusetts  and  her  confederates ; 
vindicating  the  course  which  had  been  taken  in  the  last 
year  in  affording  facilities  to  La  Tour ;  and  announcing 
a  resolution  to  maintain  the  commercial  relations  which 
had  been  instituted  with  him.^     La  Tour  was  dis- 
missed with  unprofitable   respect.      The   train- 
bands formed  an  escort.      "The    Deputy-Governor  and 

many  others  accompanied  him  to  the  wharf, and 

all  the  ships,  namely,  four,  saluted  him,  each  of  them 
with  three  pieces."  ^ 

'  Winthrop,  11.  179,  180.    For  (Ma  within  two  years  after."     (Wiiit)irop, 

letter  and  D'Aulnay's  reply  to  it  (Port  JU.  189- 192,  where  Morton's  letter  to 

Eoyal,  October  21,   1844),  soo  Mass.  Jeflrey  is  inserted.) 

Hist.  ColL,  XXVII.  92,  99.  Morton,  it  seems,  had  been  in  Ehode 

'  Winthrop,  II.  189.  —  Morton,    of  Island   on  a  miscliief-making  errand. 

Merry  Mount  (see  Vol.  I.  231,  232),  Coddington   writes   la  Winthrop,  in 

had   appeared  in   Boston  a  year  be-  the  letter  mentioned  above  (139,  note 

fore,  and    been  imprisoned  for  "  his  3)  ;  "For  Morton,  he  was  inanuating 

complaint  against  us  at  the  Council  who   was  for  the  IGng    at  his  first 

Board."    (See  Vol.  L  364.)    A  char-  coming  to  Portsmouth,  and  would  re- 

acteristic  letter  which  he  had  written  port  to  such  as  he  judged  to  be  of  his 

to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  boasting  of  that  exphjit,  mind  lie  was  glad  to  meet  with  so  many 

and  filled  with  abuse  of  the  Colony,    cavaliers ; and  he  had  lands  to 

was  now  produced.     "  Ho  was  fined  a  dispose  of  in  each  Province,  and  from 

hundred   pounds    fno   part  of  which     Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod  was  one 

could   be    pay]    and    set   at   liberty.  And  that  he  had  wrong  in  the  Bay  to 

He  went  to  Agamenticus,  and,  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 

Jiving  there  poor  and  d^ised,  he  died  made  bitter  complaints  thereof.    But 
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A  week  after  his  departure,^  his  wife  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, having  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  D'AiiInay,  who 
fell  in  with  her  vessel  on  his  return  voyage  from  Europe.^ 

She  immediately  brought  an  action  in  Boston 
^L^e  against  the  master  and  the  consignee  of  the  ship 
]^b"'u,       which  conveyed  her,  "for  not  performing  the 

charter-party,  having  spent  so  much  time  upon  the 
coast  in  trading,  as  they  were  near  six  months  in  coming, 
and  had  not  carried  her  to  her  port  aa  they  ought  and 
might  have  done.  Upon  a  full  hearing  in  a  special  court 
four  days,  the  jury  gave  her  two  thousand  pounds ; "  and, 
to  satisfy  this  verdict  in  part,  an  execution  was  laid  upon 
the  cargo.  The  master  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  an  allowance  from  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  for  freight 
and  wages.  A  majority  of  the  Deputies  would  have 
granted  it;  but  the  Magistrates  dissented.  The  master 
then  brought  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Assistants, 

and  a  jury  decided  against  him.     "  This  business 

made  some  difference  between  the  merchants  of  Charles- 
town,  who  took  part  with  the  merchants  and  master  of 
the  ship,  and  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  assisted  the 
lady,  some  of  them  being  deeply  engaged  for  La  Touf. 

Those  of  Charlestown    offered   security  for  the 

goods,  if  upon  a  review  within  thirteen  months  the  judg- 
ment were  not  reversed,  or  the  Parliament  in  England 
did  not  call  the  cause  before  themselves.  This  last  clause 
■was  very  ill  taken  by  the  Court,  as  making  way  for  ap- 
peals, &c.  into  England."  "The  parties  not  agreeing,  the 
lady  took  the  goods,  and  hired  three  ships,  which  lay  in 

Morton  would  let  it  rest  till  the  Govei^  XXVII.    96.     Ho  renewed   his  suit 

nor  came  over  to  right  him ;  and  did  against  IVAulnay  with  large  personal 

insinuate  he  knew  whose  roast  his  spits  vitnperation,  and  ai^ed,  from  historical 

and  jacks  turned."  precedents,   the   right   of  neutrals  to 

'  La   Tour,  after  his   return  to  St.  aid  belligerenfB  to  the  extent  to  which 

John,  wrote  a  letter  of  acknowledg-  he  had  been  aided  by  Massachusetts, 

ment  (October  27,  1G44),  which  is  in  He  was  apprised  of  D'AuInay's  haying 

the  Massachusetts  Archivea,   and  haa  just  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston, 

been  published  in   Mass.  Hiet.  ColL,  '  Winthrop,  IL  192  ;  comp.  19S. 
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the  harbor,  belonging  to  strangers,  wliich  cost 

her  near  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  set  sail  for 

her  fort ; "  and  the  master  got  away  clandestinely  with 

his  ship,-' 

Just    after   her    arrival    at    Boston,    an    envoy    had 
also  come  thither  from  the  opposite  party,  "  one  Marie, 
supposed  to  be  a  friar,  but  habited  lUie  a  gen-  ^^ 
tleman."     He    produced  three   papers;  namely,  f>-™ 
"  the  King  of  France  his  commission  [to  D'Aul- 
nay]  under  the    great  seal  o£  France,  with    the   privy 
seal  annexed ; "  the  verification  of  a  sentence  against  La 
Tour  "  as  a  rebel  and  traitor ; "  and  an  order  for  his  and 
his  wife's  arrest,  and  transportation  to  France,    "  He  com- 
plained of  the  wrong  done  by  our  men  the  last  year  in 
assisting  of  La  Tour,  &c.,  and  proffered  terms  of  peace 
and  amity."  ^ 

"  We  answered  to  the  first,"  says  "Winthrop,  "  that 
divers  of  the  ships  and  most  of  the  men  were  strangers 
to  us,  and  had  no  commission  from  us,  nor  any  permission 
to  use  any  hostility,  and  we  were  very  sorry  when  we 
heard  what  had  been  done.  This  gave  him  satisfaction. 
To  the  other  proposition  we  answered  that  we  could  not 
conclude  any  league  with  him  without  the  advice  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  but  if  ho  would 
set  down  his  propositions  in  writing,  we  would  consider 
further  of  them."  In  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation,  the 
Magistrates  agreed  to  present  for  the  approbation 
of  the  Commissioners,  at  their  next  meeting,  a 


I  Ibid.,  I9S-202,    (I  presume  that  the  Historical  Society  (XXVII.  92). 

the  word  "yet,"  at  the  end  of  page  199,  la  it  he  juatifles  his  taking  possession 

■was,  ia  the  manuscript,  y,  and  that  it  of  the  post  on  the  Penobscot,  as  be- 

ehould  be  read  that.)   Comp.  Mass.  Hist.  longing  to  the  territory  of  his  sove- 

Coll.,  XXVII.  98,  99.  reign,  and  discusses  other  points  of  the 

'  Marie   was  followed  by  a  letter  controversy.   The  letter  was  in  answer 

from  D'Aulnay  to  Endicott,  dated  at  to  one,  in  a  conciliatory  but  firm  tone, 

Port  Royal,  October  21, 1844,  which  is  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by 

in  the  Massaehusctta  Archives,  and  has  the  government  of  Massachusetts  be- 

been  published  ia  the  Collections  of  fore  his  return  from  abroad.  (Ibid.,  99.) 
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treaty — whicli  was  to  be  binding  meanwhile  —  for  "firm 
peace  "  and  free  commerce  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
Massachusetts  and  D'Aulnay,  without  obligation  upon 
the  Massachusetts  government  *Ho  restrain  their  mer- 
chants to  trade  with  their  ships  with  any  persons,  either 
French  or  other,  wheresoever  they  dwelt."  La  Tour's 
wife,  "known  to  be  the  cause  of  his  contempt  and  rebel- 
lion," Marie  told  the  Magistrates  he  must  piirsue  and 
capture,  though  she  were  in  a  Massachusetts  vessel  ;■'  biit, 
■with  the  three  ships  hired  at  Boston,  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  safety  at  St.  John.  It  may  be  presumed,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Marie  had  been  informed 
of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioners,  if  he  proved  stubborn, 
to  make  reprisals  on  his  master's  commerce,^  and  even  to 
provide  the  means  of  overawing  him  by  the  purchase 
and  occupation  of  La  Tour's  fort  at  St.  John. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention,  on  what  different 
terms  these  negotiations  had  been  conducted  on  the  one 
part  and  on  the  other.  Each  of  the  Frenchmen  professed 
to  be  acting  against  his  rival  under  the  authority  of  the 
royal  master  of  both.  But  Massachusetts  treated  with 
both,  and  entertained  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  in 
the  character  of  a  state  independent  of  all  the  world, 
except  of  the  Confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  head.^ 

'  Wintlirop,!!.  196,197;eomp.l99.  Washington,  published,  in  a  transla- 
—  Marie  "discoursed  half  the  day,  tion,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXXIV. 
sometime  with  our  Governor  in  French,  462  et  seq.  I  have  haA  these  axicomits 
and  otherwhile  with  the  rest  of  the  before  me  in  WDnstructing  mj  narra- 
magistrates  in  Latin."  tive,  as  -well  as  that  of  Mr.  Haliburton, 

»  Eeeorda,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  II.  22.  —  in  his  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  reader  may  see  the  French  ver-  '  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  so 
rion  of  this  series  of  transactiona  in  far  was  a  great  relief  to  the  principal- 
Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la  Noavelle  ity  of  Genres  (see  Vol.  I.  526),  which, 
France  (11.  191-202),  Gameau,  His-  -while  it  lay  exposed  to  annoyance 
t<»re  du  Canada  (I.  146-150),  and  from  IVAulnay,  was  incompetent  to 
an  interesting  memoir  by  that  accom-  its  own  defence.  (Letter  of  Thomas 
pliihed  and  estimable  gentleman,  the  Goi^es  to  Winthrop,  of  June  28,  1643, 
Count  August*  de  Menou,  formerly  in  Hazard,  I.  498.) 
Secretary  to  the  French  legation  at 
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The  protest  of  D'Aulnay  against  the  course  of  the 
Massachusetts  Magistrates  in  permitting  his  enemy  to 
hire  vessels  and  enlist  men  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, was  not  unreasonable.  The  Federal  Com-  buZf^ 
missioners,  coming  together,  for  the  second  time,  ^T^"' 
soon  after  the  troublesome  consequences  of  that  ^^^!™''* 
proceeding  had  appeared,  must  be  considered  to  sept.6. 
have  intended  to  express  a  censure  of  it,  in  terms  not 
disrespectful  to  Massachusetts,  when  they  passed  a  gen- 
eral order,  "  that  no  jurisdiction  within  this  Confederation 
shall  permit  any  voluntaries  to  go  forth,  in  a  warlike  way 
against  any  people  whatsoever,  without  order  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  the  several  jurisdictions." 

The  record  of  other  proceedings  at  this  meeting  — 
which,  like  the  first,  lasted  a  fortnight  or  more  ^  —  gives 
an  idea  of  what  were  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners.  They  entertained 
an  application  from  Massachusetts  for  a  share  in  the 
lands  conquered  from  the  Pequots,  and  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Fenwick  respecting  the  conflicting  right  of  his 
principals.  They  advised  the  General  Courts  of  the  sev- 
eral Colonies  to  make  permanent  provision  by  law  for  a 
proper  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  They  "  commended 
to  the  several  General  Courts,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  due 
consideration  and  entertainment,  the  maintenance  of  poor 
scholars  at  the  College  at  Cambridge,"  and  approved  a  pro- 
posal to  "  every  family,  able  and  willing  to  give,  through- 
out the  plantations,  to  give  yearly  towards  that  object 
but  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  com,  or  something 
equivalent  thereunto,"^     They  authorized  Massachusetts 

'  Tificords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  7,  II,  charges,  with  two  men  and  four  horsea 

and  13,  SG.^  "It  is  ordered  [May  20,  for  that  service,  allowed  them  out  of 

16443,  tliat  the  Commissionera  now  ap-  ^''^   Treasury."     (Mass.  Eee.,  II.   70, 

pointed  for  this  jurisdiction,  and  such  71.)   This  was  before  the  second  meet- 

aa  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  ing  ;   for  the  first,  the   Massachusetts 

for  to  meet  with  the  Commissioners  of  Commissioners  had  no  ionmey  to  make, 

the  United  Colonies,  shall  have  their  '  The  recommendation  was  Dot  neg- 
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to  "receive  Martin's  [Martha's]  Vineyard  into  their  juria- 
diction,  if  they  saw  cause."  They  confirmed  provisionally 
to  Massachusetts  the  jurisdiction  over  Woranoake  (West- 
field),  against  a  claim  of  Mr.  Fenwick.  Under  the  pen- 
alty of  a  fine,  prescribed  by  their  own  authority,  they 
forbade  the  selling  of  arms  and  of  ammunition  to  the 
Indians ;  and  they  "  commended  unto  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  several  jurisdictions,  whether  it  were 
not  expedient  and  necessary  to  prohibit  the  selling  of 
the  aforesaid  ammunition  either  to  the  French  or  Dutch." 
They  provided  for  a  proportionate  distribution  to  the 
several  Colonies  of  *^  powder  and  other  gifts  given  to 
New  England  in  general,"  such  gifts  from  abroad  having 
perhaps  been  found  too  apt  to  get  no  further  than  Massa- 
chusetts. They  recommended  to  the  several  Colonies  a 
plan  for  the  institution  of  a  joint^stock  company  for  trade 
with  the  Indians,  to  be  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  but  to  include  every  person,  or  partnership,  con- 
tributing to  its  funds  not  less  than  twenty  pounds.^ 

"  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  having  inti- 
mated a  willingness  to  be  received  into  and  under  the 
government  of  one  of  the  Colonies,^  the  Commissioners. 

Jected.  See  Mass.  Een.,  II.  8G ;  Coon,  the  advcnture.on  account  of  inKuflicient 
Eec,  I.  112,  133 ;  K,  H.  Eec,  1. 149,  means,  as  well  as  of  doubts  about  its 
210,  225,  311,  318,  854,  357,  883.—  saccess.  (Plym.  Rec., II.  82.) 
New  Haven  was  exemplarily  att«n-  '  The  curious  letter  of  Coddingijjn 
tire  fo  the  coUectioft  of  "  the  College  to  Winthrop,  which  1  have  quoted  for 
com."  another  purpose  above  (139,  note  3), 
'  This  scheme  appears  to  have  origi-  may  be  thought  to  throw  some  light 
nated  in  Massachusetts.  (Mass.  Eec,  upon  this  proceeding.  It  is  dated  An- 
il. 60;  comp.  "Winthrop,  II  160.)  I  gust  5,  1644,  one  month  before  the 
do  not  know  that  anything  came  of  it,  meeting  of  the  Commissioners.  I  can- 
though  Connecticut  agreed  to  engage  not  but  believe  that  before  Bradstreet 
iiiit,"if  other  jurisdictions  do  the  Kke,"  and  Hathorne  went  to  Hartford,  Win- 
(Conn.  Rec.,  1.  118,)  and  Massachu-  throp  had  at  least  given  them  a  hint 
setts  set  some  machinery  at  work  to  of  the  state  of  Coddington's  mind, 
carry  it  into  effect.  (Mass.Eec.,!!.  86.)  "I  desire  to  have  either  such  alliance 
PIjTnouth,  "  thankfully  acknowledging  with  yourselves  or  Plymouth,  one  or 
the  love  and  respect"  of  her  sister  both,  as  might  be  safe  for  us  all,  I  hav- 
Colonies,  declined  joining  with  tliem  in  ing  chief  intercut  on  this  island,  it  being 
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considering  that,  by  an  utter  refusal,  they  might  by  the 
discords  and  divisions  among  themselves  be  exposed  to 
some  great  inconveniences,  and  hoping  many  of  them 
might  be  reduced  to  a  better  frame  by  government, 
thought  fit,  that,  if  the  major  part,  and  such  as  had  most 
interest  in  the  island,  would  absolutely  and  without  reser- 
vation submit,  either  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth  might 
receive  them."  They  provided  for  a  yearly  return  of  a 
census  in  each  Colony  of  "males  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age."  They  advised  the  governments  of  the 
several  Colonies  to  establish  a  primd  fade  recognition  of 
the  acts  of  each  other's  Courts.  They  approved  the 
recent  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the 
French  combatants,  and  assured  her  of  their  support  if 
D'Aulnay  should  prove  impracticable.  They  instructed 
their  President  "  to  take  care  for  the  providing  some  man 
or  men  to  find  and  lay  out  the  best  way  to  the  Bay,  from 
Connecticut,  at  the  common  charge."  In  consideration  of 
some  recent  arming  by  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
against  the  Indians,  they  determined  that,  in  cases  of  ex- 
pense incurred  by  any  Colony  for  military  operations, 
"no  charge  was  to  be  borne  by  the  rest  till  all  the 
grounds  and  occasions  of  the  war  should  be  considered, 
and  the  jurisdiction  invaded  cleared  by  the  Commission- 

■bouglit  to  me  and  my  friends ;  and  how  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  quiet  in  his 

inconvenient  it  might  be  if  it  were  pos-  home,  was,  it  seemB,  sliared  by  not  a 

sessed  by  an  enemy,  lying  in  the  heart  few  others.     Holden   says,  in  a  post- 

of  the  plantations,  and eonvenient  for  script  to  his  letter  to  the  "Idol  Gen- 

ghipping,  I  cannot  but  see;  but  I  want  eral"  (September  15,  1643):  "The 

both  counsel  and  strength  to  effect  island  being  at  such  divisions  within 

■what  I  desire.     1  desire  to  hear  fivam  itself,  some  earnestly  desiring  it  should 

yon,  and  that  you  would  bury  what  I  be  delivered  into  your  hands,  profess- 

write  in  deep  silence ;  for  what  I  write  ing  theiv  unity  with  you,  others  denied 

I  never  imparted  to  any,  nor  would  to  it,  professing  their  dissent  and  diviaon 

you,  had  I  the  least  doubt  of  your  f^th-  from   you."      (HjpocTisie   Unmasked, 

falness  that  it  should  be  uttered  to  my  30,)   "The  stern  dealing  of  Masaachu- 

prejndice."  setts  with  the  disturbers  at  Providence 

Coddington's  wish  for  a  union  with  may  well  have  tended  to  keep  "the 

Massachusetts  or  Plymouth,  in  order  island"  in  some  restraint. 
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ers  according  to  the  articles."  They  gave  their  judgment 
against  a  pretension  of  Massachusetts  to  the  fee  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Piscataqua,  deciding  that  jurisdiction  only, 
and  not  property,  had  been  conveyed  at  the  time  of  their 
annexation  to  that  Colony.  They  disapproved  her  claim 
to  a  plantation,  which  had  been  made  at  Seekonk,  and 
which  they  found  to  lie  within  the  bounds  described  in 
the  patent  of  Plymouth.^  And,  "upon  a  serious  con- 
sideration among  themselves  how  the  spreading  course 
of  error  might  be  stayed,  and  the  truths  wherein  the 
churches  of  New  England  wallced  set  upon  their  own  firm 
and  clear  foundations,"  they  submitted  to  "  the  Elders 
now  present  at  Hartford "  the  question,  "  Whether  the 
elders  might  not  be  entreated  seriously  to  consider  of 
some  confession  of  doctrine  and  discipline  with  solid 
ground,  to  be  approved  by  the  churches  and  published 
by  consent,  till  further  light,  for  the  confirming  the  weak 
among  ourselves,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  adversaries 
abroad."  ^ 

The  aid  afforded  by  Massachusetts  to  La  Tour,  which 

failed  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners, 

had  been  the  occasion  of  mnch  difference  among 

nmoQgthe     the  Magistrates,  at  the   time  when  a  majority 

rfjial'^u.  favored  it;  and  it  continued  to  provoke  division 

'^"''  and  debate,  and  to  affect  the  course  of  the  local 

business  and  the  position  of  public  men.     Though,  for 

the  present,  Bellingham,  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  his 

recent  defeat,^  prudently  kept  himself  in  the  background, 

the  old  discontent  of  his  party  with  the  Governor  took 

advantage  of  the  posture  of  affairs  to  manifest  itself  anew. 

1043,      A  joint  written  remonstrance*  was  addressed  to 

July  14,    •\yinthrop  by  three  Magistrates,  Saltonstall  of  "War 


1  Comp.  Mass.  Eec,  II.  68",  Plym. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  613. 

Eeo.,  U.  22,  33. 

'  To  my  eye  thia  paper 

beara 

=  Kecords,  &«,,  in  Hazard,  11.  16  - 

mistakable  traces  of  tlio  pt 

ingent 

25. 

of^Vard. 
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terto^vn,  and  Bradstreet  and  Symonds  of  Ipswich,  with 
their  townsman,  Nathaniel  Ward,  and  throe  ministers, 
namely,  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  of  Ipswich, 
and  Ezekiel  Rogers  of  Rowley.^  The  Governor  with 
■warmth,  but  with  a  noble  dignity,  answered  it  at  length. 
The  hearty  Endicott,  though  not  altogether 
agreeing  with  his  judgment  in  the  case,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  aifectionate  confidence.^  Bradstreet  wrote  to 
him,  disclaiming  the  intention  to  *■'  cast  any  dishonor " 
upon  him  or  those  who  acted  with  him,  or  "  to 
write  anything  that  might  be  matter  of  just  of- 
fence," and  exculpating  himself  from  all  share  in  an  inde- 
corum, of  which  Winthrop  had  complained,  in  "  the  time 
and  manner  of  sending  "  the  joint  letter.^  In  these  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  debate  which  had  preceded  the 
action  of  the  Magistrates,  the  argument  respecting,  first, 
the  equity,  and,  secondly,  the  safety,  of  permitting  La 
Tour  to  recruit  at  Boston,  was  rested,  by  the  parties  re- 
spectively, upon  considerations  of  the  general  duty  of 
succoring  the  distressed ;  of  the  practice  of  neutral  nar 
tions  in  conniving. at  aid  to  belligerents;  of  the  policy  of 
weakening  D'Aulnay  ;  of  the  impolicy  of  provoking  him 
and  his  sovereign ;  of  the  danger  of  a  connection  with 
Romanists  (with  whom  it  appeared  probable,  on  the 
whole,  that  La  Tour  was  to  be  reckoned);  and  of  the 
Scriptural  cases  of  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Josiah, 


'  Eogers  liad  matter  of  private  of-  carry  you  above  all  fie  iojuriea  of  men ; 

fence.     He  tliouglit  he  had  been  iin-  for  I  know  you  would  not  permit  any- 

iindly   treated   by   Wiatbrop    la  re-  thing,  much  lesa  act  in  anything,  that 

apect  to  an  assignment  of  land  which  might  tend  to  the  least  damage  of  this 

he  desired.     (Winthrop,  II.   17.)     In  people;  and  this  I  am  assured  of,  that 

his  Election    Sermon   in   1643,  when  most  of  God's  people  here  about  us  are 

Winthrop  was  Governor,  he  advised  of  the  same  mind,"  &c.    (Hutchinson, 

the  freemen   not  to  choose  the  same  Collection,  120.) 
Governor  twice  in  succession.    (Vol.        ^  These  very  interesting  papers  may 

I.  614;  comp.  Winthrop,  U.  99.)  be  read  in  Hazard,  1.497,  502-616, 

'  "  Sir,  be  of  good  comfort.     Idoubt  or  in  Hutchinson,  Collection,  I.  113- 

not  but  our  God  that  is  in  heaven  will  134. 
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Pharaoli-Necbo,  Amaziah,  Nehemiah,  Jchoram,  Solomon, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Joshua.-^ 

The  agitation,  which  had  been  created  by  this  question, 
must  have  been  revived  by  the  return  to  Boston  of  the 
men  and  vessels  -which  had  gone  thence  with  La  Tour ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  influence  on  the  next 
Changes  In  annual  election,  when  Winthrop  was  again  su- 
trioy.  Bo-  perseded.  The  party  in  opposition  was  not,  how- 
G^ei^r!      ever,  strong  enough  to  restore  BeEingham  ;  and 

ley.  the  chief  magistracy  was  conferred  on  Endicott, 
>««?  29.  -yjriioge  long  services  in  a  secondary  capacity  may 
well  have  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  a  requital  of  distin- 
guished honor.  Winthrop,  from  whom  the  public  ven- 
eration could  never  wholly  withdraw  itself,  was  chosen  to 
the  second  place ;  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  last  year 
were  continued  in  office.  As  yet,  in  all  the  variations  of 
popular  sentiment,  there  had  appeared  little  disposition 
to  disturb  the  Magistracy,  which,  from  the  first,  had  been 
confided  to  only  twenty-six  different  persons.  Scarcely 
a  Magistrate  had  ceased  to  bo  such,  except  by  death,  or 
by  his  leaving  the  Colony.  The  change  now  made  was 
a  moderate  one,  but  it  indicated  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
towards  the  rival  Frenchmen ;  and  an  evidence  of  this, 
still  more  significant,  was  given  when  Bradstreet  and 
William  Hathorne  ^  —  the  latter  a  yomig  man  rising  into 
notice  —  were  appointed  to  succeed  "Winthrop  and  Dud- 
ley as  Federal  Commissioners,  and  Saltonstall  was  desig- 
nated to  "  supply  Mr.  Bradstreet's  place,"  in  case  a  sub- 
stitute should  be  needed.  These  were  men  of  Essex 
county,  except  Saltonstall,  and  he  was  the  fast  friend  of 
BeHingham.^     One  of  the  elements  of  the  temporary  dis- 

'  'Wmthrop,  n.  lOD  - 114.  volubilitj-  of  speech,  ■wluch  hatli  caused 

'  "  Through  the  Lord's  mercy,  we  still  the  people  to  mate  use  of  him  often  in 

retain  among  our  democracy  the  godly  public   service,   especially  nhen  they 

Capt^n  William  Hathorne,  whom  the  have  had  to  do  with  any  foreign  gor- 

Lord  hath  endued  with  a  quick  appre-  ernment."    (Johnson,  109.) 

hension,  strong  memory  and  rhetoric,  '  Masa.    Eec.,    11.    69.     "  Another 
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satisfaction  with  Winthrop  was  a  local  jealousy.  It  was 
feared  that  he  had  been  influenced  favorably  to  La  Tour 
by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  some  of  whom  had  business 
afiairs  depending  on  the  success  of  that  adventurer. 

The   fire  which  had  been  smouldering  broke  out  in 
other  ways.     A  local  caucus  (not  yet  so  called)  arranged  a 
combination  to  dictate  the  proceedings  of  the  government, 
"Those  of  Essex  had  procured,  at  the  Court  bo-  ^^^.^ 
fore,  that  the  Deputies  of  the  several  shires  should  ^™^ 
meet  before  this  Court  to  prepare  business,  &c., 
which  accordingly  they  did,  and  propounded  divers  things 
which  they  agitated  and  concluded  among  themselves, 
without  communicating  them  to  the  other  shires,  who  con- 
ceived they  had  been  only  such  things  as  had  concerned 
the  Commonwealth ;  but  when  they  came  now  to  be  put 
to  this  Court,  it  appeared  that  their  chief  intent  was 
to  advantage  their  own  shire.     As, —  1,  By  drawing  the 
government  thither.    2.  By  drawing  the  Courts  thither. 

3.  By  drawing  a  good  part  of  the  country  stock  thither. 

4.  By  procuring  four,  of  those  parts,  to  he  joined  in  com- 
mission with  the  Magistrates.  And  for  this  end  they  had 
made  so  strong  a  party  among  the  Deputies  of  the 
smaller  towns  (being  most  of  them  mean  men,  and  such 
as  had  small  understanding  in  affairs  of  state)  as  they 
easily  carried  all  these  among  the  Deputies.  But  when 
the  two  bills  came  to  the  Magistrates,  they,  discerning 


great  error  the  Deputies  committed;  -whieh  they  dlsapproTcd,  was  forbearing 

namely,  tlie  choosing  one  of  the  and  dignifled.     (See  above,  150,  lol ; 

younger  magistrates   (though   a  very  comp.  Uecords,  Bcc.,  in  Hazard,  II.  19, 

able  man),  Mr,  Bradstreet,  and  one  of  21,  22.)  — Two  hundred  years  a^,  it 

the  Deputies,  Mr.  Hathome  (the  prin-  seems,  Essex  men  were  thought  to  be 

cipal  man  in  all  those  agltatjoiis),  a  aspiring  to  rule  the  Colony,  as  fifty  years 

young  man  also,  to  be  Commissioners  ago  an  "  Essex  Junto "  was  cried  out 

for  the  United  Colonies,  both  Eastern  agidnst  for  its  alleged  ambition  to  rule 

men,"  (Winthrop,  U.  171,  172.)     The  the  Commonwealth.     A  vital  local  in- 

conrae,  however,  of  Bradstreet  and  Ha-  flueneehaa  its  ebbs  aiid  flows,  which 

thome,  as  Commissioners,  in  respect  to  sometimes  history  discloses, 
that  past  policy  of  their  own  Colony 
voi»  n.                            14 
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the  plot,  and  finding  them  hnrtfiil  to  the  Commonwealth, 
refused  to  pass  them;  and,  a  committee  of  both  being 
appointed  to  consider  the  reasons  of  both  sides,  those  of 
the  Magistrates  prevailed." 

As  to  one  of  its  features  this  radical  policy  was  pres- 
ently developed  in  "a  commission  which  the  Deputies 
sent  up,  whereby  power  was  given  to  seven  of  the  Magis- 
Attemptto  trates,  and  three  of  the  Deputies,  and  Mr.  Ward 
"''wof  uie  {sometime  pastor  of  Ipswich  and  still  a  preach- 
siagisiraMa.  gr),  to  ordcr  all  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  General  Court."  ^  Here  was  a 
practical  assertion  of  the  new  doctrine  that  the  Magis- 
trates were  not,  of  right,  the  standing  council  of  the 
Colony  when  the  General  Court  was  not  convened,  as 
well  as  its  executive  at  all  times. 

The  Magistrates  protested  against  the  measure,  as  a  rev- 
olutionary deposition  of  them  from  the  authority  vested 
by  the  Charter  in  the  office  which  the  freemen  should 
only  control  by  their  annual  election  of  its  administrators. 
The  Deputies  argued,  that  the  freemen  "had  varied  from 
their  patent  in  some  other  things,  and  therefore  were  not 
bound  to  it  in  this."  The  Magistrates  proposed  some 
compromises,  but  without  avail.  As  the  time  approached 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  for  a  prorogation  of  the 
Court,  the  Deputies  desired  them  to  engage  to  exercise 
no  powers  of  government  in  the  recess.  "  To  this  was 
answered,  that,  if  occasion  required,  they  must  act  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  tinist  committed  to  them. 
Their  Speaker  [Hathorne]  replied,  'You  will  not  be 
obeyed.' " 

'  Wintlirop,  II.  167,  —  Warf'a  very  by  "some  of  the  freemen"  to  preach 

active  mind  tempted  lum  to  be  a  little  the  annual  Election  Sermon  to  the 

ambitioiis,  and  perhapa  a  little  factious.  General  Court;    and  in   it,   "among 

In  the  year  in  which  hia  friend  Belling-  other  things,  ho  advised  the  people  to 

ham  naa  made  Governor  (Vol.  I.  611),  keep  all  their  magistrates  in  an  equal 

Ward,  being  then  no  longer  the  minis-  rank,  and  not  give  more  honor  or  power 

ter  of  a  congregation,  was,  contrary  to  to  one  than  to  another."     (Winthrop, 

all  theory  and  fonnor  practice,  chosen  II,  35.) 
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The  Magistrates,  however,  proceeded  to  act,  especially 
in  a  matter  of  no  less  importance  than  preparation  for 
the  apprehended  war  with  the  Narragansetts.  And  they 
were  obeyed.  It  had  been  finally  agreed,  at  the  request 
of  the  Deputies,  that  the  mooting  of  the  question  should 
be  further  adjourned,  and  that  the  publication  of  a  popu- 
lar appeal,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Magistrates, 
should  be  suspended  meanwhile.  An  influence  which 
operated  in  favor  of  this  reserve  is  remarkable.  "  Some 
of  the  Magistrates  did  decline  the  publishing  thereof 
upon  this  apprehension,  that  it  would  cause  a  public 
breach  throughout  the  country ;  and,  if  it  should  come  to 
that,  the  people  would  fall  into  factions,  and  the  non- 
members  would  certainly  take  part  with  the  Magistrates 
(we  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  it) ;  and  this  would  make 
us  and  our  cause,  though  never  so  just,  obnoxious  to  the 
common  sort  of  freemen,  the  issue  whereof  must  needs 
have  been  very  doubtful."  ^  The  Magistrates  could  prom- 
ise themselves  the  support  of  the  mob  of  non-voters ;  but 
they  did  not  want  it  at  the  expense  of  the  displeasure 
of  their  legitimate  constituents,  how  much  soever  these 
were  for  the  present  misled. 

At  the  next  General  Court,  the  ministers  were  invited 
to  present  their  formal  opinion  on  the  pending 
question,  which  at  the  recent  session  had  been 
stated,  by  consent  of  the  two  parties,  in  the  following 
terms: — "Wliether  the  Magistrates  are,  by  patent  and 
election  of  the  people,  the  standing  council  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  vacancy  of  the  General  Court,  and 
have  power  accordingly  to  act  in  all  cases  subject  to 
government,  according  to  the  said  patent  and  the  laws  of 
this  jurisdiction ;  and  when  any  necessary  occasions  call 
for  action  from  authority,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  par^ 
ticular  express  law  provided,  then  to  be  guided  by  the 

■  Winthrop,n.  168-171. 
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word  of  God  till  the  General  Court  give  narticular  rules 
in  such  cases," 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ministers,  "  delivered  in 
BeiueoeDtof  Writing  bj  Mr.  Cotton,"  sustained  the  claim  of 
tbe  dispute.  .(;f,g  Magistrates  J  and  the  question  was  deter- 
mined accordingly.  "  Most  of  the  Deputies  were  now  well 
satisfied  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Magistrates,  &c. ; 
but  some  few  leading  men,  who  had  drawn  on  the  rest, 
were  still  fixed  upon  their  own  opinions."  Saltonstall 
evinced  his  displeasure  at  the  result  by  "moving  very 
earnestly  that  he  might  be  left  out  at  the  next  election ; " 
and  "  Mr.  BcUingham  and  he  held  together,  and  joined 
with  the  Deputies  against  the  rest  of  the  Magistrates. 

Such  as  had  not  well  known  the  persons,"  says 

their  candid  opponent,  "would  have  concluded  such  a 
faction  here  as  hath  been  usual  in  the  Council  of  England 
and  other  states,  who  walk  by  politic  principles  only. 
But  these  gentlemen  were  such  as  feared  God,  and  en- 
deavored to  walk  by  the  rules  of  his  word  in  all  their 
proceedings,  so  as  it  might  be  conceived  in  charity  that 
they  walked  according  to  their  judgments  and  conscience ; 
and,  where  they  went  aside,  it  was  merely  for  want  of 
light,  or  their  eyes  were  held  through  some  temptation 
for  a  time,  that  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  light 
they  had."  ^ 

But  such  diversities  of  sentiment  as  to  internal  admin- 
istration did  not  extend  to  the  qiiestions  of  higher  poli- 
tics. To  save  expense,  the  General  Court  had  ordered 
the  fort  on  Castle  Island  in  Boston  harbor  to  be  disman- 
tled. But  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  La  Tour's  armed  vessel,  and  new  reflections  suggested 
by  the  proceedings  in  England,  had  given  a  wholesome 
warning  of  the  imprudence  of  such  economy ;  and,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns,  but 

'  Winthrop,  IL  204-210;  comp.185, 18G;  Mass.  Kcc,  II.  125. 
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■with  the  help  of  a  contribution  from  the  General  Court, 
the  fortress  was  rebuilt,  furnished  with   an  armament, 
and  garrisoned,^     And  in  consideration  of  "  the  civil  wars 
and  dissensions  in  our  native  country,"  the  Gen-  PMaudon. 
eral   Court    passed    an    order   in  the    following  ^„°t°'f^^ 
terms  :  — "  That  what   person  soever   shall,  by  ^'°a- 
word,  writing,  or  action,  endeavor  to  distvurb  our      '^ 
peace,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  drawing  a  party,  under 
pretence  that  he  is  for  the  King  of  England,  and  such  as 
adjoin  with  him,  against  the  Parliament,  shall  be  account- 
ed as  an  offender  of  an  high  nature  against  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  be  proceeded  with  either  capitally 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  quality  and  degree  of  his 
offence."  ^     Massachusetts  was  not  with  the  King  against 
the  Commons  of  England. 

But  neither  was  she  for  the  Commons,  without  discrimi- 
nation. The  relation  to  the  mother  country  to  which  she 
understood  herself  to  be  introduced  by  her  po-  j,^^^^,^ 
sition  as  head  of  the  Confederacy,  is  illustrated  tionsofin- 
by  two  incidents  which  occurred  soon  after.  One 
Captain  Stagg,  probably  the  person  of  that  name  after- 
wards employed  by  the  Parliament  to  reduce  Virginia,^ 
arrived  at  Boston  from  London  in  a  vessel  carrying 
twenty-four  guns.  Finding  there  a  ship  from  Bristol, 
which  city  was  then  held  for  the  King,  he  moored  his 
own  vessel  between  her  and  the  shore,  and  summoned 
the  master  to  surrender,  which  he  did.  The  consignee 
of  the  captured  vessel,  a  "  Bristol  merchant,  a  very  bold, 

>  Mass.  Eec.  II.  36,45,  57,  63-65;  but,  adding  that,  "if  the  King  or  any 

eomp.  Winthrop,  II.  243.  partj'  from  him  should  attempt  any- 

'  Mass.  Kec,  II.  69. —  Captain  Jen-  thing  against  this  Commonwealth,  he 

oison,  of  Watertown,  "  an  able  man,"  should  make  no  scruple  to  spend  estate 

was  called  to  account  for  having  "  ques-  and  life  and  all  in  our  defence  against 

tinned  the   lawfulness   of  the  Parlia-  them,"  be  was  dismissed.    (Winthrop, 

ment's  prooe«ding  in  England,"    He  II.  17B.) 

Bwd  that,  "if  ho  were  in  England,  he  '  Thomas   Staggc's    commission   for 

should  be  doubtful  whether  he  might  this  service  k  in  Hazard,  I.  556, 
talte  their  part  against  their  prince ; " 
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malignant  person,  began  to  gather  company  and  raise  a 
tumult,"  which  "Winthrop  quelled  by  arresting  him  and 
some  of  his  friends.  This  done,  "  he  'wrote  to  the 
captain  [of  the  London  ship]  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  had  done  it  in  our  harbor."  Stagg  produced 
his  commission  from  the  Earl  of  "Warwick  to  capture  ves- 
sels from  ports  in  the  occupation  of  the  King's  party,  as 
well  in  harbors  and  creeks  as  on  the  high  seas.  "Winthrop 
ordered  him  to  carry  the  paper  to  Salem,  the  place  of  the 
Gfovernor's  residence,  there  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Magistrates.  Of  course  the  public  feeling  was 
with  the  Parliament  and  its  officers ;  but  it  was  not  so 
heedless  as  to  forget  its  jealousy  of  foreign  encroachment 
from  whatever  quarter.  "  Some  of  the  Elders,  the  last 
Lord's  day,  had  in  their  sermons  reproved  this  proceed- 
ing, and  exhorted  the  Magistrates  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple's liberties,  which  were,  they  said,  violated  by  this  act, 
and  that  a  commission  could  not  supersede  a  patent. 
And  at  this  meeting  some  of  the  Magistrates  and  some 
of  the  Elders  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  tliat  the 
captain  should  be  forced  to  restore  the  ship." 

The  decision,  however,  was  different;  and  the  reasons 
for  declining  to  defy  the  Parliament,  and  allowing  its  offi- 
cer to  retain  possession  of  his  prize,  are  recorded.  The 
following  are  passages  of  this  significant  manifesto :  "This 
could  bo  no  precedent  to  bar  us  from  opposing  any  com- 
mission or  other  foreign  power  that  might  indeed  tend  to 
our  hurt  and  violate  our  liberty  ;  for  the  Parliament  had 
taught  us  that  sahs  popvli  is  swprema  hxV  "  If  the  Parlia- 
ment should  hereafter  be  of  a  malignant  spirit,  then,  if  we 
have  strength  sufficient,  we  may  make  use  of  mlus  popnU 
to  withstand  any  authority  from  thence  to  our  hurt." 
"  If  we,  who  have  so  openly  declared  our  affection  to  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament  by  our  prayers,  fastings,  &c., 
should  now  oppose  their  authority,  or  do  anything  that 
might  make  such  an  appearance,  it  would  be  laid  hold  on 
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by  those  in  Virginia  and  the  "West  Indies  to  confirm  them 
in  their  rebellious  course,  and  it  would  grieve  all  our 
godly  friends  in  England,  or  any  other  of  the  Parliament's 
friends."  ^ 

A  second  occasion  of  the  same  kind  soon  called  for  a 
revisal  of  this  judgment.  A  ship  from  Dartmouth,  in 
''the  King's  service,"  was  threatened  in  Boston 
harbor  by  one  Eichardson,  commander  of  a  vessel 
from  London  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Parliament's 
Lord  Admiral.  In  the  absence  of  Endicott,  who  was  at 
his  home  in  Salem,  the  LieutenantrGovemor  sent  an 
order  to  Eichardson  to  come  on  shore  forthwith,  which 
he  excused  himself  from  doing,  on  the  plea  that  his  men 
were  unruly  and  might  do  some  harm  in  his  absence. 
A  shot  from  the  shore-battery,  which  cut  his  rigging, 
and  the  sight  of  boats  with  forty  Boston  men  pulHng 
from  the  north  wharf  for  the  Dartmouth  vessel,  brought 
him  to  a  better  mind,  and  he  "  came  ashore  and  acknowl- 
edged his  error,  and  his  sorrow  for  what  ho  had  done  ; " 
whereupon  he  was  discharged,  with  an  order  "  to  pay  a 
barrel  of  powder,  and  to  satisfy  the  officers  and  soldiers 
that  had  been  employed."  "There  was  no  hurt  done," 
adds  Winthrop,  "  nor  had  he  made  one  shot ;  for,  if  he  had, 
we  had  resolved  to  have  taken  or  sunli  him,  which  might 
easily  have  been  done,  lying  close  under  our  battery." 
"  After,  he  showed  only  an  ordinary  commission  from  the 
Lord  Admiral,  not  under  the  great  seal,  nor  grounded 
upon  any  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  as  Captain  Stagg's 
was ;  therefore  we  forbade  him  to  meddle  with  any  ship 
in  our  harbor."  ^ 

'  Winthrop,    II.    Igl  - 183.  _  The  "  Ibid.,  194,  195.  —  The  Dartmontli 

phrase   soius    populi   was   froni  early  ship  was  taken   possession  of  by  the 

times  in  very   familiar   use.     Its   ap-  Magistrates,  and  was  ultimately  confis- 

pearing  so  frequently  in  the  written  cated  in  reprisal  for  two  Boston  vea- 

documents  is  evidence  that,  in  the  less  sels  which  had  been  captured  by  Tes- 

permanent  discu^ons,  it  was  habitu-  sels  of  the  King,     (Ibid,,  195,  196.) 
ally  recognized  as  of  weighty  practical 
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The  distinction,  ■whieli,  if  of  no  great  significance,  "vvas 
real,  was  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour.  But 
the  reader  of  the  present  day  may  doubt  whether  the 
true  reason  of  the  different  methods  of  proceeding  in 
the  two  cases  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  agitation  of 
the  weighty  questions  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  both. 
Already,  on  the  earlier  occasion,  men  of  influence  had 
held  that  there  must  be  no  naval  operations  in  Boston 
harbor;  that  the  local  authority  there  was  permanent 
and  paramount ;  "  that  a  commission  could  not  supersede 
a  patent."  The  discussion  of  such  doctrines,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  the  short  history 
of  the  past  for  an  impulse  onward,  could  only  have  one  is- 
sue. They  could  not  fail  to  make  their  way.  Events  had 
brought  Massachusetts  into  such  a  position  as  to  preclude 
a  positive  disavowal  by  her  of  supreme  authority  within 
her  own  domain.  For  once,  what  with  the  novelty  of  the 
occasion  and  the  universal  sympathy  felt  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  claim,  of  its  offiper  might  be  yielded.  But  the 
surrender  would  be  followed  by  reflection  and  misgivings. 
Its  incompatibility  with  a  safe  hold  upon  self-government 
would  be  apparent ;  and  its  repetition  would  be  impossi- 
ble, whether  a  circumstantial  difference  between  the  cases 
which  arose  might,  or  might  not,  enable  asubtile  casuis- 
try to  justify  the  consistency  of  different  proceedings  in 
the  one  case  and  the  other. 
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Thus  early  were  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  New  Eng- 
land asserted  against  an  ofB.cer  of  the  new  government 
which  had.  been  set  np  in  the  home  of  their  fathers.  The 
Puritan  people  of  the  confederate  Colonies  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  the  suecessfiil  resistance  to  absolutism ;  but  they 
did  not  presume  that  all  need  of  watchfulness  for  the 
security  of  their  own  freedom  had  passed  away.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  statesmen  of  Massachusetts,  the  Ordi- 
nance by  which  Parliament  had  created  a  Commission  for 
the  Colonies,^  was,  in  respect  to  them,  as  truly  a  nsurpar 
tionj  if  not  so  immediately  dangerous,  as  the  previous 
institution  of  a  similar  authority  by  the  King. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  necessity  for  caution  was  fur- 
ther revealed.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Puritans  in 
New  England  were  no  more  disposed  to  come  under  the 
control  of  presbyteries,  than  under  the  rule  of  bishops ; 
but  in  England,  after  the  tyranny  of  the  Episcopal  hie- 
rarchy had  been  overthrown,  it  became  probable  that 
a  Presbyterian  hierarchy,  not  less  exclusive,  perhaps 
eventually  not  less  cruel,  would  succeed  to  its  place. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the  groat  emigration  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  sixth  year  of  King  Charles  is  to  be 
traced  not  so  much  to  the  Separatists  as  to  the  ^^^^  ^_ 
Non-Conformists.    Arrived,  however,  at  their  new  ii^i^anf 
home,  the  emigrants  made  haste  to  prove  that 
they  had  left  behind  them  their  attachment  to  a  national 
church,  whether  that  should  turn  out  to  be  Episcopal  or 
Presbyterian.     They  even  rejected  the  principle  of  con- 
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solldation  altogether,  and  established  their  religious  con- 
gregations on  a  basis  of  mutual  independence.  Mean- 
while, among  their  friends  in  England,  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  to  substitute  Presbytery  for  the  govern- 
ment by  bishops ;  —  a  tendency  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  fully  developed  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war.  Presbytery  was,  in  fact,  established  by  law; 
and  if  the  law  had  but  partial  effect,  its  failure  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  attempt  would  undoubtr 
edly  have  been  renewed,  if  political  affairs  had  taken  a 
different  turn. 

Before  the  Church  of  England  was  made  Presbyterian, 
the  Independent  church  system  had  been  approved  in 
New  England  by  trial,  and  had  become  endeared  to  the 
affections  of  the  people.  They  had  no  mind  to  part  with 
it  in  favor  of  a  new  form  of  severe  authority,  any  more 
than  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  prelacy.  They  had  hoped  to 
recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  their  friends  at  home. 
If  this  could  not  be,  still  they  could  not  consent  to  sur- 
render their  own  enjoyment  of  it.  And  this  repugnance 
was  made  stronger  by  the  pretensions  which  Presby- 
tery was  urging.  As  much  as  that  other  fonn  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  it  superseded,  it  claimed  to  be 
an  exclusive  religion.  Nor  would  it  yield  to  that  other 
in  the  oppressiveness  of  its  intolerance,  if,  when  it  should 
be  fully  established  in  power,  it  should  be  true  to  the 
arrogant  principles,  which,  even  in  its  weakness,  many  of 
its  champions  had  disdained  to  conceal. 

While  in  England  the  literary  war  against  Presbytery 
was  in  great  part  conducted  by  American  combatants,  their 
attention  was  presently  required  at  home.  WiUiam  VaB- 
sall,  a  man  of  fortune,  was  one  of  the  original  Assistants 
named  in  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
praabjtB-  pany.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  with  Win- 
*^  throp's  fleet  in  the  great  emigration;  but   for 

some  cause,  —  possibly  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  ten- 
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dencies  to  Separatism  whicli  lie  witnessed,  —  lie  almost 
immediately  returned.^  He  crossed  the  aea  again 
five  years  after,  but  then  it  was  to  the  Colony 
of  Plymouth.  Establishing  his  home  at  Scituate,  he  there 
so  conducted  himself  as  to  come  under  the  reproach  of 
being  "  a  man  of  a  busy  and  factious  spirit,  and  always 
opposite  to  the  civil  governments  of  this  country  and  the 
way  of  the  churches."^  His  disaffection  occasioned  the 
more  uneasiness,  because  his  brother,  Samuel,  also  for- 
merly an  Assistant  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  was 
now  one  of  the  Parliament's  Commissioners  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Foreign  Plantations.^ 

In  the  year  when  the  early  struggle  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  in  England  had  dis- 
closed the  importance  of  the  issues  depending  upon  it, 
and  the  obstinate  determination  with  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  on,  Vassall  "  practised  with "  a  few  persons  in 
Massachusetts  "  to  take  some  course,  first  by  petitioning 
the  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Plymouth,  and,  if 
that  succeeded  not,  then  to  the  Parliament  of  England, 
that  the  distinctions  which  were  maintained  here,  both  in 
civil  and  church  estate,  might  be  done  away,  and  that  wQ 
might  be  wholly  governed  by  the  laws  of  England."*  In 
a  "Remonstrance  and  Humble  Petition,"    addressed  by 

'  See  Vol  I.  304,  323.  Mildmay,  Mr.  George  Fcnwicfc,  for- 
'  Winthrop,  II.  261.  —  "  A  man  merly  of  Saybrook,  and  Mr.  Alnxandei" 
never  at  rest,  but  when  in  the  fire  of  Eigby,  the  patentee  of  lands  on  the 
contention."  (Ibid.,  321.)  The  rec-  river  Saco.  (See  Vol.  I.  595;  Jour- 
ords  of  Mr.  Lothrop's  church  at  Sdt^  nal  of  the  Commons,  IV.  477.) 
uate,ag  early  as  the  year  1637,  present  'Winthrop,  II.  261.  —  The  move- 
some  coorirmation  of  WJnthrop's  esti-  ment  in  Plymouth  was  made  at  a  Gen- 
mate  of  Vassall'a  perverse  and  uneasy  eral  Court  held  in  October,  1645,  as 
disposition.  appears  from  a  letter  of  Winslow  to 
'  See  Vol.  1.  ess.  — That  Conunia-  Winthrop  (Hutch.  Col.,  154)  ;  though 
aon  was  this  year  confirmed  (March  the  public  record  contains  nothing  re- 
18,  1646),  and  the  number  of  Commis-  specting  it.  I  infer  from  Winsloiv's 
sioners  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ax  letter,  that  half  of  the  Assistants  (name- 
peers  and  fourteen  members  of  the  ly,  Standish,  Hatherly,  Brown,  and 
House  of  CoKimons.  Among  the  latter  Freeman)  were  in  favor  of  larger  ill- 
were  Su-  William  Waller,  Sir  Henry  dulgence  to  the  malecontents. 
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tliem  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  they  repre- 
-,64b,  sented,  —  1.  that  they  could  not  discern  in  that 
"^^  Colony  "  a  settled  form  of  government  according 
to  the  laws  of  England ; "  2.  that  "  many  thousands  in 
these  plantations  of  the  English  nation  "  were  "  debarred 
from  all  civil  employments,"  and  not  permitted  "  so  much 
as  to  have  any  vote  in  choosing  magistrates,  captains,  or 
other  civil  and  military  officers ; "  and,  3.  "  that  niunerous 

members  of  the  Church  of  England, not  dissenting 

from  the  latest  and  best  reformation  of  England,  Scoir 
land,  &c.,"  were  "  detained  from  the  seals  of  the  covenant 
of  free  grace,  because,  as  it  was  supposed,  they  will  not 
take  these  churches'  covenants."  They  prayed  for  relief 
from  each  of  these  grievances ;  and  they  gave  notice 
that,  if  it  were  denied,  they  should  "  be  necessitated  to 
apply  their  humble  desires  to  the  honorable  Houses  of 
Parliament,  who,  they  hoped,  would  take  their  sad  con- 
dition into  their  serious  considerations."-^ 

The  memorial  had  scarcely  reached  the  General  Court 
before  "  copies  were  dispersed  into  the  hands  of  some 
known  ill-aifected  people  in  the  governments  adjoining," 
and  even  as  far  as  "  the  Dutch  plantation,  Virginia,  and 
Bermudas."^  It  was  signed  by  seven  persons.  The  best 
known  of  them  was  Samuel  Maverick,  whom  "Winthrop's 
company  had  found  on  an  island  in  Boston  harbor.^ 
Robert  Child,  another  signer,  was  "  a  Paduan  doctor, 
lately  come  into  the  country,  who  had  not  so  much  as 
tasted  of  their  grievances,  nor  like  to  do,  being  a  bache- 
lor and  only  a  sojourner,  who  never  paid  penny  to  any 
public  charge."  Thomas  Fowle  was  "  a  church-member, 
but  would  be  no  freeman,  liking  better  to  be  eased  of 
that  trouble  and  charge."  Thomas  Burton  was  "  a  so- 
journer also,  and  of  no  visible  estate  in  the  country." 
David  Yale  was  "a  young  merchant,  little  acquainted 

'  The  document  is  in  Hntch.  Coll,, 
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with  Commonwealth  affairs."^  John  Smith  was  "taken  up 
by  accident,  being  none  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  himself 
and  family  inhabiting  at  Rhode  Island."  And  John  Dand 
was  "  an  old  grocer  of  London,  whose  error  was  to  be 
imputed  to  his  age  and  some  other  infirmities."^ 

But,  however  little  importance  the  movement  derived 
from  the  character  or  position  of  the  agitators,  it  waa 
essentially  of  a  nature  to  create  alarm.  It  pro-  ^.^^^^^^^^ 
posed  nothing  less  than  an  abandonment  of  in-  Msmaitagit 
Btitutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  the  setr 
tiers  and  owners  of  Massachusetts  bad  set  up,  for  reasons 
impressing  their  own  minds  as  of  the  greatest  significance 
and  cogency.  The  demand  was  enforced  by  considera^ 
tions  which  were  not  without  plausibility,  and  were  pre- 
sented in  a  seductive  form.  It  was  itself  an  appeal  to 
the  discontent  of  a  numerical  majority  not  invested  with 
a  share  in  the  government.  And  it  frankly  threatened  an 
appeal  to  the  English  Parliament,  —  an  authority  always 
to  be  dreaded  for  encroachment  on  colonial  rights,  and 
especially  to  be  dreaded  at  a  moment  when  the  more 
numerous  party  among  its  members  were  bent  on  setting 
up  Presbytery  as  the  established  religion  of  England  and 
its  dependencies,  determined  on  a  severe  suppression  of 
dissent  from  it,  and  keenly  exasperated  against  that  In- 
dependency which  New  England  had  raised  up  to  torment 
them  in  their  own  sphere,  and  which  for  herself  New 
England  cherished  as  her  life.  Such  being  the  quarter 
from  which  invasion  was  now  threatened,  and  such  the 
speciousness  of  the  shape  which  it  was  taking,  the  free- 

'  Tale,  howsTer,  was  of  some  person-  for  Plehsbytery,  but  all  joined  together 

al  oonaderation.   His  sister  mas  tiie  wife  in  the  thing  they  would,  which  waa  to 

of  Giovemor  Hopkins  of  Connecticut.  stir  up  the  people  to  dislike  of  the  pres- 

'  Declai'ation  of  the  General  Court,  ent  government."     (Wonder-Working 

&c.,  in  Hutch.  Coll.,  196  et  seq.;  comp.  Providenee,  202.)    Butler  had  perhaps 

Wmslow,  New  England's  Salamander,  read  Edward  Johnson  when  he  wrote 

&o.,  1,  8.  —  "  The  persons  were  of  a  (Hudibras,  Canto  III.)  : 
linsey-woolsej'   disposition  ;    some    for  m  i    i      h  i      broth  t 

prelacy,  some  for  Presbytery,  and  some  Uuifof  one  order,  half  motiier." 
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dom  of  Englishmen  in  America  may  well  have  seemed  to 
be  in  serious  peril. 

The  favor  with  -which  the  Parliament  -was  regarded  by 
the  colonists  in  its  opposition  to  the  King,  gave  it  an  ad- 
vantage for  carrying  out  any  plan  of  usurpation  over 
them  which  it  might  be  led  to  entertain.  The  establish- 
ment in  New  England  of  a  civil  authority  controlled  by 
intolerant  Presbyterians  would  be  the  establishment  of 
the  religious  intolerance  of  that  sect.  By  its  thorough 
organization,  Presbytery  was  ctualified  to  act  with  con- 
centration and  vigor.  Its  General  Assembly,  if  its  theory 
should  be  reduced  to  practice,  would  be  less  liable  to  ob- 
struction than  the  Convocation  of  the  lately  subverted 
Church  had  been,  by  any  other  force  in  the  machinery 
of  government.  The  Independent  or  Congregational 
Church,  as  now  constructed  and  administered,  was  de- 
ficient in  such  capacity  for  action  or  for  self-defence.  A 
number  of  single  congregations,  sustaining  towards  each 
other  no  definite  relation,  bound  together  by  no  common 
authority,  subject  even  to  be  mutually  repelled  by  con- 
flicting speculations  and  dissimilar  practices  into  which 
they  might  be  tempted  by  their  unrestricted  freedom, 
were  unfit  to  resist  a  force  so  well  ordered  and  com- 
pacted as  that  by  which  they  now  were  menaced. 

The  momentous  bearings  of  the  movement  which  was 

in  progress  did  not  escape  the  discernment  of  the  General 

Court.     The  first  thing,  which  it  judged  fit  to  be 

JZZ^r      done  in  the  emergency,  was  to  supply  the  defects 

"Syoo'i-       Qf  ti^g  ecclesiastical  svstem.     And,  after  a  few 

""J  1^-     1  . ,        .  "^  \  .     .  . 

days  consideration,  a  vote  was  passed  mvitmg  a 

Synod  of  "elders  and  messengers"  of  the  churches  in  all 
the  Colonies  of  the  Confederacy,  for  "  the  establishing  and 
settling  of  the  right  form  of  government  and  discipline 
by  the  joint  and  public  agreement  and  consent  of  church- 
es, and  by  the  sanction  of  civil  authority."  ^     They  were 

'  The  careful  preamble  to  tliia  vote     alike  for  other  reasons,  and  for  its  inter- 
well   deserves  the   reader's  attention,     esting  indications  of  the  mutual  rcla- 
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to  "  meet  at  Cambridge, there  to  discuss,  dispute, 

and  clear  up,  by  the  word  of  God,  such  questions  of 
church  government  and  discipline  as  they  should  think 
needful  and  meet,  and  to  continue  so  doing  till  they,  or 
the  major  part  of  thom,  should  have  agreed  and  consented 
upon  one  form  of  government  and  discipline,  for  the  main 
and,  substantial  parts  thereof,  as  that  which  they  judged 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ^  They  might  protract 
and  repeat  their  sessions  at  their  own  pleasure.  They 
were  to  report  their  results  to  the  Governor  or  Lieutenan1> 
Governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  General  Court  for 
its  approbation. 

The  Synod  met  at  the  appointed  time.    All  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts  were  represented,  except  four. 
The  absence  of  the  church  of  Concord  was  acci- 
dental.    The  minister  of  Hingham  was  inclined  to  Pres- 
bytery.    The  churches  of  Boston  and  Salem  held  back, 
from  jealot^y  of  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of 

tioQS  of  religioua  movementa  on  the  two  before  tte  news  arrived  of  the  escape 

sides  of  the  water.   The  General  Court  of  the  King  from  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 

say  that  they  profit  by  the  quiet  of  the  to  the  Scottish  army, 

present  tune  to  mature  then- reli^ou3  '  Ibid., 155, 156;  comp.Wmthi-op,!!. 

institutions,  being  warned  by  the  ex-  26i,  265.  -~  This  was  not  the  first  time 

Miple  of  their  »  dear  native  country,  that  the  pending  question  had  received 

where,  by  reason  of  the  public  this  kind,  of  attention.     As  early  as 

commotions  and  troubles  in  the  State,  June,  1643,  "there  was  an  assembly 

the   reformation   of  religion,   and  the  at  Cambridge  of  all  the  Eldew  in  the 

establishing  of  the  same,  is  greatly  re-  country,  about  fifty  in  all.   Such  of  the 

tarded,"    And  they  allow  us  to  see  ruling  elders  as  would  were  present 

how  New-England  men  were  regarded,  also,  but  none  else.     They  sat  in  the 

by  the  rising  party  in  the  mother  conn-     College Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 

try,   as  leaders    in   the    Independent  Hooker  were  chosen  moderators.     The 

movement.     "  Divers  of  our  Christian,  principal  occasion  was  because  some  of 

countrymen  and  friends  in   England,  the  Elders  went  about  to  set  up  some 

hoth  of  the  ministry  and  others, things  according  to  the  Presbytery,  &c. 

have  sundry  times earnestly,  by  The  assembly  concluded  against  some 

letters  from  thence,  solicited  and  called  parts  of  the  Presbyterial  way,  and  the 
npon  ua  that  wo  would  not  neglect  the  Newbury  ministers  took  time  to  con- 
opportunity  which  God  hath  put  into  sider  the  arguments,  &c."  (Winthrop, 
our  hands  for  the  effecting  of  so  glori-  H.  136,  137.)  The  Newbury  minister 
ous  and  good  a  work."  (Mass.  Eec,  were  Thomas  Parker  and  James  Noyes, 
n.  154,  155.)     This  was  a  few  weeks  The  former  published  in  London  a  tract 
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the  Court  and  of  the  projected  Synod.^  The  pastor  and 
teacher  of  Boston  "  thought  it  their  duty  to  go  notwith- 
standing, not  as  sent  by  the  church,  but  as  specially  called 
by  the  order  of  Court ;"  and  at  length,  chiefly  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Norton,  of  Ipswich,  the  church  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  send  messengers  also.  Time  was  wasted 
in  the  discussions  thus  occasioned,  and  "  the  Synod  broke 
up  and  was  adjourned  "  to  the  following  spring,  "having 
continued  but  about  fourteen  days,  in  regard  of  winter 

entitled  "  True  Copy  of  a  Letter,  -writ-  Mr.  Noyea,  during  the  deliberations 
ten  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  a  learned  of  the  Synod  of  1646,  set  down  hia 
and  godly  Minister  in  New  England,  views  of  churcli  government  in  a  trea- 
unto  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  IJse,  of  a  hnndred  pages  entitled  "  T!ie 
Divines  now  at  Westmjnster,  declaring  Temple  Measured  or  a  Brief  SmT^ey 
his  Judgment  touching  the  Government  of  the  Temple  Mj  Etical  whu-h.  )s  the 
practised  in  the  Churches  of  New  Eng-  Instituted  Church  of  Christ,  Sjj  It 
land."  "1  assure  you,"  he  says,  "we  was  publishel  m  London  m  1647. 
have  great  need  of  help  in  the  way  of  Noyes  was  not  a  fattious  man  He 
discipline,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  spoke  his  mind  Iranlil^  ,  hut  he  hved 
receive  much  light  from  you.  My  and  died  la  peace  with  his  neighbors, 
cousin  Noyes  and  myself  have  seen  Eb  opinions  were  "  in  some  things  co- 
such  confusion  of  necessity  depending  incident  with  the  judgment  of  the 
on  the  government  which  hath  been  Eeverend  Presbyters  in  New  Eng- 
practised  by  us  here,  that  we  have  land,  in  some  things  consenting  with 
been  forced  much  to  search  into  it  the  reverend  Assembly  in  England, 
within  these  two  or  three  years.  And,  and  in  some  things  distant  from  them 
althoi^h  we  hold  a  fiindamental  power  both,"  (Temple  Measured,  Pmif.,  3.) 
of  government  in  the  people  in  respect  Noyes  and  Parker  were  united  in 
of  election  of  ministers,  and  of  some  a  romantic  fiiendehip.  Having  taught 
acts  in  cases  extraordinary,  as  in  the  in  the  same  school  in  England,  tbey 
want  of  ministers,  yet  we  judge,  upon  came  to  America  in  the  same  ship, 
mature  deliberation,  that  the  ordinary  were  colleagues  in  the  same  congrega- 
exercise  of  government  must  be  so  in  tion  at  Newbury,  and  shared  the  same 
the  presbyters  as  not  to  depend  upon  house  till  Noyes's  death, 
the  express  votes  and  suffrages  of  the  '  "  The  principal  men  who  rmaed 
people.  There  hath  been  a  concert  or  these  objections  were  some  of  Boston, 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  these  parts,  who  came  lately  from  England,  where 
about  this  question,  at  Cambridge,  in  such  a  vast  liberty  was  allowed  and 
the  Bay,  and  there  we  have  proposed  sought  for  by  all  that  went  under  the 
our  arguments  and  answered  theirs,  name  of  Independenis,  not  only  the 
and  they  proposed  theirs  and  answered  Anabaptists,  Antxnomians,  Familists, 
ours  ;  and  so  the  point  is  left  to  con-     Seekers,  &c.,  but  even  the  most  godly 

Bidcratjon,"     The  date  is  "  From  New-    and  orthodox, who  in  the  Assem- 

bury,  in  New  England,  December  17,    bly  there  had  stood  in  oppoation  to 
1648."  the  R'esbytery."    (Winthrop,  H.  269.) 
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drawing  on,  and  few  of  the  elders  of  other  Colonies  were 
present."^ 

The  course  of  events  In  England  during  the  summer 

^  Winthrop,  11.270,271.  —  Sept  17,    opprobrious  manner  in  any  of  the  pai-- 
1646,  about  the  time  of  the  adjoura-    tieulars, — and  so  attain  his  end,  and 
ment  of  the  Synod,  Mr.  Hooker  wrote    yet  save  himself  from  being  a  privy 
from  Hartford  to  his  son-in-law,  Shep-    slanderer.   This  I  suspect  is  their  work- 
ard,  at  Cambridge,  a  letter  which  is  en-    ing ;  but  God's  ways  in  these  are  won- 
rious  on  many  accounts.  The  writer  ac-    derful.    On  the  other  hand,  1  cannot 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  Rutherford,    bnt  fear  that  our  brethren  there  wl  o 
Bayley,    Burroughs,    the  -Assembly's    go  under  the  name  of  dissentmg  min 
"Reply   to  the  Dissenting  Brethren's    gle  alittle  too  muchof worldlj  policy 
Reasons,"  &c.,  sent  him  by  Mr.  Shep-    ifrith  their  piou'j  pioceedin^s     othei 
ard,  —  and  goes  oa  to  give  his  "  sudden    wise,  I  think  their  reasons  wh)   they 
thoughts"  on  the  pending  controversy,    delayed  to  set  torth  their  judgment  are 
"  In  the  general,  I  easily  see  that  the    not  satisfactory,   tii.. 
Scotch  party  do   seriously  set   them-        The  "  Short  Story  "here  referred  to 
selves  to  fortify  their  Presbyterian  side,    was  the  work  otherwise  called  "  Anti- 
with  the  unprovement  of  all  means  (1    nomians  and  Familists  Condemned." 
had  almost  said,  Jesuit-like)  to  weaken    (See   Vol.   I.   496,   note.)     That  the 
the  proceedings  and  the  persons  of  the    publication  in  England  of  the  answers 
contrary  minded.    Eutherford  under-    prepared  by  Shepard  and  other  minis- 
takes  all  in  a  polemic  way.     Bayley  is    ters  to   inquiries  received  from  that 
a  man  of  a  subtile  and  shrewd  head;    country,  was  unexpected  by  the  writ- 
Lis  part  appointed  is  to  gather  up  all    ers,  is   a  fact    not  without    interest, 
such  observations  of  opinions  and  prac-    Hooker's  remark  on  the  reluctance  of 
(ices,  and  present  them  at  once  to  the    the  Independent  ministers  in  the  West- 
apprehension  of  the  reader,  which  may    minster  Assembly  "to  set  forth  their 
leave  a  taint  of  disparagement  upon   judgment,"  when  persistently  pressed 
the  cause,  the  abettors  and  defenders    for  a  formal  declaration  of  it  by  their 
of  it.     And  to  this  purpose  there  is  a    Presbyterian  opponents,  is  amply  borne 
set  counsel  and  consultation  had  and    out  by  the  tenor  of  those  discusaons 
maintained  amongst  them ;  and  I  can-    which  are  exhibited  in  the  "  Papers 
not  be  persuaded  but  these  men  had  a    given  in  to  the  Honorable  Committee 
secret  hand  l»  provoke  Mr.  Welde  to    of  the  Lords  and  Conunons,"  SiC.  •  (See 
set   forth  his   'Short  Story' touching    above,  92,  note  3.)   The  truth  is,  the  In- 
ocoasions  here  in  Mr.  Vane  Ins  reign,    dependents  in  the  mother  country  were 
as  also  to  publish  to  the  world  the    embarrassed,  as  to  a  distinct  ea;pres3ion 
answer  to  the  Thirty-Two  Questions    of  their  sentiments,  by  that  political 
[see   above,  p.  86,  note   2},  and  also    alliance  of  theirs  with  sectaries,  from 
to  the  Bine  [see  above,  p.  85,  note],    which  their  brethren  in  Mew  England 
beyond  all  your  expectations :  I  say,  I    were  free.    (See  above,  p.  90,  note.) 
cannot  but  think  there  was,  by  some    The  Independent  leaders   in   London 
cunnii^  contrivement  and  underhand    found  it  more  convenient  to  have  their 
working,   some  triun  laid  to  provoke    allies  in  !New  England  expound  the  sys- 
the  setting  forth   of   these;    that  he    tcm  approved  by  both,  than  to  certify 
nught  leave  testimony  upon  record,  in    it  under  their  own  hands, 
writing,  for  what  he  doth  express  in  an 
15* 
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had  not  been  sucli  as  to  make  it  important  that  this  busi- 
ness should  immediately  proceed.  But  Child  and  his 
associates,  whose  memorial  had  been  neglected, 
ihohoiDB  had  been  exerting  themselves  to  create  disaffec- 
™  ™  tioix  among  the  people ;  and,  it  being  also  known 
that  they  were  preparing  to  address  themselves  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Plantations  and  to  Parliament,  there 
appeared  a  necessity  to  take  measures  for  their  defeat. 
The  General  Court  answered  their  "  Remon- 
strance and  Petition  "  by  a  pnbKshed  "  Declara- 
tion." In  this  carefully  drawn  paper,  designed  for  effect 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  Court  argued  their  case 
with  ecLual  circumspection  and  boldness.  Maintaining 
that  their  government  was  "framed  according  to  their 
charter,  and  the  fundamental  and  common'  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  England,"  they  set  these  laws  and  customs  down 
in  one  column,  beginning  with  Magna  Charta,  and,  in 
another  column,  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the 
"  Fundamentals  of  the  Massachusetts ; "  and  they  fol- 
lowed up  this  comparison  with  a  reply  to  the  several 
complaints  of  the  remonstrants,  comprising  a  circum- 
stantial explanation  and  vindication  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.^ 

It  being  understood  that  two  of  the  remonstrants, 
Fowle  and  Smith,  were  about  to  embark  for  England,  to 
prosecute  their  business,  the  Court  stopped  them 
BsaiDstthe  With  a  summons  to  appear  and  "answer  to  the 
C'^""  matter  of  their  petition."  They  replied  by  an 
appeal  "  to  the  Gentlemen  Commi'^'^ioners  for 
Plantations : "  and  "  the  Court  committed  them  to  the 


*  The  relation  of  tiie  subject  to  Pres-  was  referred  to  further  consideration.' 

byterian  politics  leaks  out  even  In  this  "  They  [the  remonstrants]   profess  to 

paper,  when  there   were  motivea  for  approve  of  the  Covenant  lately  im- 

forbearing  to  call  attention  to  it.  "  The  posed  by  the  Honorable  Houses   of 

last  year  a  motion  was  made  in  Court  Parliament."      (Declaration,    &r'.,    in 

of  complyjtig  with  our  native  country  Hutchinson,  Collection,  209,  215  ;  see 

in  the  National  Covenant  there,  whicli  above,  pp.  79,  80.) 
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custody  of  tlie  marshal  till  they  gave  security  to  be  re- 
eponaal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court."  The  whole  seven 
■were  next  arraigned  as   authors  of  "  diverse   false    and 

scandalous  passages  in  a  certain  paper against  the 

churches  of  Christ  and  the  civil  government  here  estab- 
lished, derogating  from  the  honor  and  authority  of  the 
same  and  tending  to  sedition."  Refusing  to  answer,  and 
'^  appealing  from  this  government,  they  disclaimed  the 
jurisdiction  thereof."  ^ 

This  was  more  than  Presbyterian  malecontents  could 
be  indulged  in,  at  the  present  critical  time,  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Court  found  them  all  "  deeply  blamable,"  and 
punished  them  by  fines,  which  were  to  be  remitted  on 
their  making  "  an  ingenuous  and  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  misdemeanors ; "  a  condition  of  indemnity  which 
they  all  refused,  probably  in  expectation  of  obtaining 
both  relief  and  applause  in  England.  Child  was  fined 
fifty  pounds;  Smith,  forty  pounds;  Maverick  (who  either 
had  not  joined  the  rest  in  their  appeal,  or  had  withdrawn 
from  it),  ten  pounds  ;  and  the  others,  thirty  pounds  each. 
!Four  Deputies  opposed  the  sentence.  Three  Magis- 
trates, BeUingham,  Saltonstall,  and  Bradstreet,  also  di&- 
eented.^ 

In  consideration  of  the  plots  of  Gorton  and  Child,  and 

'  Ma^,  Eec.  ni.  89,  90.  England.   This  inclined  Sir  Kichard  to 

'Ibid.,   94;   Winthrop,   II.    356. —  interest  himself  witli  tlie  Massachusetto 

BeUingham  was  always,  in  these  times,  Magistrates  in  favor  of  greater  indul- 

opposed  to  Winthrop ;  and  Bradstreet  gence  towards  dissentients,   which  he 

was  much  under   Bellingham'a  influ-  did  in  a  letter  sometimes  referred  to  in 

ence.     Sallonstall  too  was  his  intimate  proof  of   his  peeuliarlj-  liberal  spirit, 

fliend.    But  it  was  also  natural  that  (Mass.Hist.  Coil.,  XIV.  171.)    Vane'e 

Saltonstall  should  be  biassed,  on  this  position  was  the  same;  andhealsowrote 

occasion,  by  consideration   for  hia  fe-  to  Winthrop  (June  10,  1645),  express- 

ther.    Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  in  ing  his  apprehenaons,  "  lest  while  tbe 

England,  engaged  with  the  Indepen-  Congregational  way  among  you  is  id. 

dents  in  their  struggle  against  tbe  Pres-  its  freedom,  and  is  backed  with  power, 

byteriaus,  who,  when  accused  of  carry-  it  teach  its  oppugners  here  to  extirpate 

ing  matters  with  a  high  hand,  retorted  it  and  root  Jt  out,  from  its  own  prin- 

by  referring  the  Independents  to  the  eiples   and   practice."     (Hutch.   Coll., 

Btrictnesa  of  their  own  friends  in  New  137.) 
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tKeir  respective  friends,  "  it  was  thought  needful  to  send 
some  able  man  into  England,  with  commission  and  in- 
structions to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  for  Plantations." 
The  Governor,  and  Mr.  Norton,  minister  of  Ipswich,  were 
thought  of  for  the  agency ;  but  it  was  feared  that  the 
Governor  might  be  detained  in  England  by  the  rising 
party  for  the  sake  of  his  valuable  aid  in  Parliament.  It 
was  finally  determined  to  employ  Edward  Wins- 
winBiDwto  low,  of  Plymouth,  "both  in  regard  of  his  abilities 
■  of  presence,  speech,  courage,  and  understanding, 
as  also  being  well  known  to  the  Commissioners."  It  was 
material  that  "Winslow  should  be  precisely  instructed  as 
to  the  relation  in  which  the  Colony  "  stood  to  the  state 
of  England ;  whether  our  government  was  founded  upon 
our  charter  or  not ;  and  if  so,  then  what  subjection  we  owed 
to  that  state."  In  a  conference  which  was  held  upon  the 
subject,  the  relation  of  Massachusetts  to  England  was 
compared  with  that  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders  to  Prance, 
which  was  not  inconsistent  with  "  absolute  power  of  gov- 
ernment." And  in  the  formal  declaration  which  the 
Elders  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Court,  they  said : 
"We  conceive  that,  in  point  of  government,  we  have, 
granted  by  patent,  such  full  and  ample  power  of  choosing 
all  ofiicers  that  shall  command  and  rule  over  us,  of  mak- 
ing all  laws  and  rules  of  our  obedience,  and  of  a  full  and 
final  determination  of  all  cases  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  that  no  appeals  or  other  ways  of  interrupting  our 
proceedings  do  lie  against  us."^ 

'  'WintliropjII.  278-983;  comp-Mass.  It  ia  probable  that  Govemop  Hayneg, 
Eec.,  n.  162,  171,  176.  —  Peter  aad  of  Connecticut,  went  out  with  Wins- 
Weldeliad  lad  their  agency  terminated  low,  and  remained  in  England  as  much 
bj-ayoteofthe  Court,of  Oct.  1,1645.  as  a  year  and  a  half.  "Mr.Wiaalow 
(Mass.  Rec,  II.  137.)  John  Pocock,  set  sail  from  Boston  about  the  middle 
one  of  the  ori^nal  Assiatants  under  of  December,  1646."  (Winthrop,  li- 
the charter,  had  been  associated  witb,  317.)  In  the  preceding  month,  the 
them  (Winthrop,  IL  212),  and,  after  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had 
their  cUsmission,  was  in  chai^  of  the  desired  to  give  Winalow  a  colleague, 
Colony's  affaivs,  till  Winslow'a  arrival,  but  had  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 
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Being  informed  that  Child  and  Dand  were  preparing  to 
go  to  England  with  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  from  a 
number  of  the  non-freemen,  the  Magistrates  made  a 
seizure  of  their  papers.  The  searching  of&cers  "  found 
the  copies  of  two  petitions  and  twenty-three  queries, 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  to  the  Commissioners 
for  Plantations."  These  papers  complained  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  maleadministration  in  the  Colony,  and  of 
personal  injuries  done  to  the  petitioners.  They  prayed, 
among  other  things,  "for  settled  churches  according  to 
the  Reformation  of  England ; "  for  the  establishment,  in 
the  Colony,  of  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  "  a  General  Governor,  or  some  honorable 
Commissioners,"  to  reform  the  existing  state  of  things. 
They  submitted  various  inquiries  as  to  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  practice  on  the  other,  accompanied  with  sufficiently 
explicit  intimations,  not  only  that  the  Company  had  for- 
feited their  charter,  but  that  they  bad  been  guilty  of 
treason.^  For  this  new  offence,  such  of  the  conspirators 
as  remained  in  the  country  were  pixnished  by  additional 
fines.     Child  and  Dand  were  sentenced  to  pay  two  hun- 

(Maas.  Kec,  XL  175.)  They  at  the  And  between  that  time  and  October 
same  time  applied  to  the  other  Colonies  17,  1648  (Conn.  Bee,  I.  1G7),  hia 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  expense  of  name  never  appeare  in  the  lists  of 
"WinsioVs  misaon,  (Ibid.  165 ;  corap.  Magistrates  present  at  the  Courla, 
TTT.  79.)  Connecticut  may  well  have  though  he  was  chosen  Governor  in 
been  inclined  to  have  ber  own  repre-  May,  1647,  and  a  Ma^strate  in  May, 
sentative  on  this  errand.     There  is  a     1648. 

letter  from  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  to  his  '  Winthrop,  H.  293.  Hutchinson, 
son-in-law,  Shepard,  of  CamlMidge,  not  I.  1S8,  139.  From  Hutchinson's  mi- 
dated,  but  evidently  written  in  the  au-  nute  account  of  these  papers,  1  pve- 
timin  of  1646,  in  which  he  mentions  sume  he  liad  seen  them. — Winthrop 
writing  "  letters  for  England,  by  our  says  (II.  294)  :  "  We  could  hear  of  but 
honored  Mr  Haynes,  who  intends,  God  twenty-five  [subscribers]  to  the  chief 
willing,  to  go  by  the  next  passive."  petition,  and  those  were  (for  tie  most 
Mr.  Haynes  was  "  half-way  from  Con-  part)  either  young  men  who  came  over 
necticut "  to  Boston,  November  4,  servants,  and  never  had  any  show  of 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  "  a  most  religion  in  them,  or  fishermen  of  Mar- 
dreadful  tempest."  (Winthrop,  H,  278.)    blehead,  profane  persons." 
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dred  pounds  each ;  Smitla  and  Burton,  a  hundred  pounds 
each  ;  and  Maverick,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.^  "Wins- 
low  after  a  while  was  followed  by  Child  to  England, 
where  he  was  hard  pressed  before  the  Commissioners  for 
Plantations,  as  well  as  attacked  by  Child's  brother 

1647.         .  .  11,3 

m  a  vigorous  pamphlet. 
But  the  tide  was  now  on  the  turn.  Presbytei'y  could 
no  longer  be  arrogant  in  England.  Winslow  commanded 
the  favorable  attention  of  a  powerful  party,  when,  in  a 
printed  reply  to  Child's  book,  he  professed  to  prove  that 
the  Massachusetts  government  had  proceeded  blamelessly 
and  liberally,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  remonstrants 
had  been  factious  and  seditions.^  The  Presbyterians  in 
Parliament  had  now  neither  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  dis- 
tant colonists,  nor  courage  to  provoke  the  ubiquitous  and 
sturdy  Independents ;  and  Child  and  two  of  his  confed- 
erates, who  had.  accompanied  him   to  England,  imme- 

'  Mass.  Eec,  III.  IIS,  114.  portion towliatsoeveriatlibeen judged 
'  Its  tjtte,  "  New  England'a  Jonas  most  wtolesome  and  safe  for  tlio  weal- 
cast  up  at  London,"  &o.,  referred  to  public  of  the  country  Horn  whence  he 
the  safe  arrival  at  London  of  the  pc-  last  came,  either  in  pohtics  or  ecclesi- 
tition  to  Parliament.  It  was  said  (New  astics."  (New  England's  Salamander, 
England's  Jonas,  &c.,  18),  that  Cot-  &c.,  1.)  The  reader  who  has  borne  in 
ton,  in  a  sermon  at  Boston  just  before  mind  the  state  of  affairs  in  Parliament, 
the  sailing  of  the  ship  ihat  bore  the  and  in  England  generally,  at  this  time 
petition,  had  recommended  that,  if  she  (16  4  7),  understands  the  aoUeitude  which 
met  with  stormy  weather,  her  company  Winslow  shows  in  this  tract  (2,  3),  as 
should  for  their  safety  treat  it  as  the  well  as  in  "Hypocrisie  Unmasked"  (see 
Tarshishsaiiorshadtreatedtheprophet.  Vol.  L  489,  note  2),tohaveit  under- 
—  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  did  his  stood  that  Presbyterians  were  not  perse- 
best  to  put  Parliament  on  its  guard  cuted  in  MfBsacbusetts,  On  the  other 
against  the  ambitious  aims  of  the  New-  hand,  he  used  noreserserespeotingthe 
Englanders.  (Ibid.,  19 -22.)  political clMns  of  hisconstituents.  "If 
=  New  England's  Salamander  dis-  the  Parliament  of  England  should  un- 
covered by  an  Irreligious  and  Scornful  pose  laws  upon  na,  having  no  huigesses 
Pamphlet,  &c.  —  By  the  phrjse  "  Sal-  in  their  House  of  Commons,  not  capa- 
amander  discovered  "  was  indicated  hie  of  a  sumttiona  by  reason  of  the  vast 
Winslow's  supposed  detection  of  Vas-  distance  of  the  ocean,  being  three  thou- 
sail  as  the  real  author  of  the  piece,  sand  miles  irom  London,  then  we 
"  Whom  1  call  New  England's  Sala-  should  lose  the  liberty  and  freedom  I 
mandor,  because  of  his  constant  and  conceived  of  English  indeed."  (New 
many  years' exercise  and  delight  in  op-  England's  Salamander,  Sto.,  34.) 
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diately  saw  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
whicli  could  produce  nothing  but  harm  to  them-  nuapp^jsof 
selves.  "Dr.  Child  preferred  a  petition  to  the  g"^^*" 
Committee  against  us,  and  put  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Fowle's  name  among  others ;  but  he,  hearing  of  it,  protest- 
ed against  it,  for  God  had  brought  him  very  low,  both  in 
his  estate  and  in  his  reputatiouj  since  he  joined  in  the  first 
petition."  Child  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  *'  to 
give  it  mider  his  hand  never  to  speak  evil  of  New-Eng- 
land men  after,  nor  to  occasion  any  trouble  to  the  coun- 
try, or  to  any  of  the  people."  "  Mr.  Vassall,  finding  no 
entertainment  for  his  petitions,  went  to  Barhadoes.  As 
for  those  who  went  over  to  procure  us  trouble,  God  met 
with  them  all."  And  before  the  King's  death,  le^s. 
the  Massachusetts  Magistrates  had  the  happiness  °"'-  ^ 
of  hearing  from  their  agent,  that  "  the  hopes  and  endeav- 
ors of  Dr.  Child  and  other  the  petitioners  had  been 
blasted  by  the  special  providence  of  the  Lord,  who  still 
wrought  for  "  his  people.-^ 

Before  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  the  Synod 
also  had  done  its  work ;  and  Independency,  —  or  Congre- 
gationalism, as  in  New  England  it  had  come  to  be  more 
generally  called,  —  adopting  some  modification  of  its 
original  theory,  formally  recognized  an  arrangement  de- 
signed to  introduce  order  and  unity,  and  to  create  a 
capacity  for  more  efficient  action  and  influence  than  now 
seemed  to  have  been  provided  for  in  the  original  EssuKof 
frame  of  the  churches.  The  constitution  of  the  *'^  ^^""^^ 
Independent  congregations  in  England  was  strictly  in- 
dicated by  the  name  which  they  bore.  Each  was  com- 
petent in  itself  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  there  was 
no  instituted  connection  among  them,  nor  estabhshed 
method  of  joint  or  mutual  action.^    In  their  infancy  they 

'  Wintlirop,  H.  321,  322,  as  they   camo   into   uaiveraal  use   in 

'  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the  idea    New  England,  was  neTCr  entertained 
Rational  Synods,  or  Councilg,    by  the  English  Independents.    It  had 
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had  been  ao  separate  and  so  inconsiderable,  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  common  interests  to 
watch  over,  —  at  all  events,  to  be  in  any  condition  to 
take  care  of  common  interests  by  common  counsels. 
When  they  suddenly  emerged  from  this  obscurity,  they 
found  a  degree  of  safety  under  the  protection  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  empire ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  obvious  considerations  forbade  them  to  establish  a 
definite  system  which  would  be  ofFensive  to  the  secta- 
ries, of  various  names,  whose  good-will  was  desired  in 
the  contest  they  were  mairtaining.  The  position  of 
their  friends  in  New  England  was  different  in  all  these 
respects.  From  the  beginning,  events  had  impressed 
on  them  the  sense  of  a  common  responsibility  and  a 
common  danger.  Every  year's  experience  and  reflec- 
tion had  been  bearing  testimony  to  the  feebleness  and 
other  inconveniences  of  a  complete  insulation  from  each 
other.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  their  political  posi- 
tion to  embarrass  them  in  applying  the  proper  remedy. 
On  their  own  ground  they  were  the  conservative  party. 
Erom  the  fanatics  around  them,  whom  a  system  of  union 
and  order  might  displease,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
hoped,  but  something  to  be  feared ;  and  such  a  system 
would  be  a  security  against  their  unfriendly  attempts. 


been  entertained  even  so  early  as  by  writing,  the  Savoy  divinea  said  in  their 

Robert  Browne   (see  above,  p.    86,  Confee^on  (1658)  :  "  There  has  been 

note   1);    and,   whether    revived  by  no  association  of  our  chnrcliea,  no  meet- 

themselves,   or  adopted   from   Cotton  ings  of  our  ministers,  to   promote  tie 

(whose  "  True  Constitution  "  was  pub-  common  interest.  Our  churches  are  like 

lished  in  1642),  the  Independent  min-  so  many  Bhips  launched  singly  and  Etul- 

isters  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  ing  apart  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean 

the  conception  of  such  a  tribunal  as  of  these  tumultuous  times,  exposed  to 

early  as  1643,  when  they  sent  to  Parlia-  every  wmd  of  doctrine ;  under  no  other 

ment  their  "  Apok^etical  Narration."  conduct  than  the  word  and  the  spirit, 

(See  above,  p.  85,  note.)    But  I  do  not  and  their  particular  elders  and  princi- 

leam  that   a  corresponding    practice  pal  brethren,  without  associations  among 

was  ever  adopted  extensively  among  themselves,  or  so  much  as  holding  out 

the  Independents  of  England;    and  a  common  light  to  others."    (Keal, 

ten  years  after  the  timeof  which  I  am  H.  690;  comp.  692.) 
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The  idea  of  finding  a  bond  of  union  among  single 
cliurelies  in  a  common  subjection  of  them  to  an  episcopal 
or  presbyterian  jurisdiction,  had  been  discarded,  so  far  as 
it  had  been  ever  entertained.  But,  if  a  church  had  a 
right  not  to  be  harmed  by  coercion,  so  the  churches  had 
a  claim  for  some  security  against  the  evil  example  or  evil 
repute  of  any  church,  and  against  other  ill  consequences 
of  an  uncongenial  association ;  and,  for  purposes  of  the 
common  advantage,  they  had  a  claim  to  each  other's  sup- 
port and  aid,  so  far  as  these  might  be  obtained  without 
violence  done  to  the  ^Y^  of  any  one. 

If,  among  possible  methods  of  giving  the  order,  safety, 
and  energy  of  union  to  a  number  of  communities,  the 
method  of  compulsion  was  to  be  rejected,  there  remained 
only  the  method  of  influence,  to  be  applied  through 
counsel,  argument,  persuasion,  example,  and  other  such 
addresses  to  reason,  conscience,  sentiment,  and  interest. 
This  method  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  rule  to  dictate 
it ;  it  comes  into  use  of  itself,  where  circumstances  pre- 
sent no  obstacle ;  and  accordingly,  from  an  early  period  of 
New-England  history,  we  find  instances  of  a  church  en- 
couraged or  expostulated  with  by  another  church,  or  by 
churches,  or  by  magistrates,  or  by  ministers,  on  occasions 
of  special  interest,  or  on  apprehensions  of  erroneous  be- 
lief or  practice,'^ 

What  good  judgment  thus  approved  as  fit  to  be  done, 
what  experience  had  shown  to  be  frequently  desirable, 
and,  above  all,  what  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church 
was  believed  to  sanction,  was  fit  to  be  formally  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  way  of  proceeding,  and  to  be  put  into 
shape  by  such  definite  provisions  as  would  secure  it 
against  abuse,  and  obtain  for  it  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence. There  was  also  manifest  occasion  for  conferring 
so  much  authority  as  might  be  perfectly  consistent  with 

'  See  Vol.  I.  296,  360,  406,  &c, ;  "Winthrop,  11.  277. 
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the  integrity  of  all  the  rights  that  might  be  involved. 
Common  sense  teaches,  independently  of  ecclesiastical 
precedents,  that  if,  in  a  voluntary  association,  one  party 
finds  itself  sufPering,  in  respect  to  quiet  or  to  credit,  from 
objectionable  professions  or  practices  of  another,  it  has  a 
right  formally  and  peaceably  to  dissolve  the  tie  and  go 
its  separate  way. 

This  is  the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  —  or,  as 
they  were  more  usually  termed.  Synods,  —  which,  early 
grafted  in  New  England  on  the  original  scheme 
^"toi^Jiis,  of  Independency,  may  properly  be  considered  as 
the  specific  difference  of  the    Congregational  sys- 
tem ;  —  a  system  which  in  modern  times  has  existed  no- 
where except  in  New  England,  and  in  some  few  separate 
communities   of  New-England    origin.      The    organizing 
minds  of  Cotton,  Hooker,  Norton,   and  their  associates, 
regarded  this    arrangement    as    sufficient    to    give    the 
needed  cohesion  to  the  churches  whose  welfare  they  had 
at  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  as  free  from  the  objection 
of  being  a  fit  instrument  for  invasion  of  the  churches' 
liberties.      What  was  more    material,  they  believed    it 
to    be    "after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount;"    and, 
claiming  for  it  a  decisive   authority,  they  argued  with 
great  copiousness,  acuteness,  and  learning,  that,  like  other 
features  of  the  Congregational  order,  it  belonged  to  the 
system  positively  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  when  they 
first  made  converts  and  founded  churches.     A  Congrega- 
tional Council,  or  8piod,  as  they  conceived  of  it,  was  not 
a  permanent  body,  like  the  Classes,  Synods,  and  General 
Assembly  of  a  Presbyterian  church.     It  was  summoned 
for  a  special  occasion;  it  was  composed  of  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  from  such  and  so  many  of  the  neighboring 
churches   as   circumstances  made  it  convenient  for  the 
parties  interested  to  convoke ;  and  its  existence  ceased 
when  the  occasion  was  over.     It  had  no  power  to  act 
immediately  on  individual  Christians.     Its  judgment  and 
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will,  if  carried  into  effect  at  all,  were  carried  into  effect 
by  the  individual  church  or  churches  to  which  its  counsel 
was  addressed.  And,  in  the  case  of  a  rejection  of  its 
advice  by  the  party  concerned,  the  highest  act  of  au- 
thority to  which  it  was  competent  was,  if  the  debated 
question  were  deemed  sufficiently  important,  to  withdraw 
the  countenance  and  fellowship  of  the  churches  repre- 
sented in  it  from  the  offending  church,  thus  making  pub- 
lic their  sense  of  its  ill-desert,  and  their  own  exemption 
from  responsibility. 

The   second  meeting  of  the  Cambridge   Synod  was 
broken  up  after  a  few  days  by  the  prevalence  of     igj,. 
an  epidemic  sickness.^     Its  last  and  only  impor-    ^''™^' 
tant  session  continued  nearly  a  fortnight.^     By  a  unani- 
mous vote  it  approved  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  "      i^^g, 
of  the  "Westminster  divines,  except  as  to  those     *"''■  ^' 
parts  of  the  document  which  favored  the  Presbyterian 
discipline.^    Its  own  plan  of  government  it  ex-  c™bri^e 
hibited  in  "  A   Platform   of   Church   Discipline,  ^'""■°™- 
gathered  out  of  the  word  of  God,  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Churches  assembled  in 
the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Churches  and  General  Court  for  their  consideration 
and  acceptance  in  the  Lord."*    In  describing  the  consti- 

'  Wintbrop,    H.    30S,    309.  —  Mr.  to.     Tlis  Platform  may  be  found  in 

Bogers,  of   Eowley,  preached  before  Matber'a   Magnalia    (Book   V.),    and 

the  Synod,  and  "  reproved  the  practice  elsewhere. 

of  private  members  making  speecbeg  *  The  "  Way  of  the  Congregational 
in  the  church  aasemblies."  He  had  no  Churehea  Cleared,"  by  John  Cotton, 
mind  to  bavc  New  England  brought  to  and  Thomaa  Hooker's  "  Survey  of  the 
an  experiment  of  the  exhorters  whom  Sumrae  of  Church  Diacipline,"  were 
Cromwell  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  published  tbis  year  in  London ;  and 
■when  "the  Lord  had  no  more  need  of  copieaofthe  latter  had  been  reedved  in 
them."  New  England  three  months  before  the 
"  Ibid.,  331.  meeting  of  the  Synod.  (See  Vol.  I. 
'  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  582.)  Hooker  had  presented  Ws  trea- 
Prief.,  2.  The  copy  which  I  use  is  tise  t«  his  clerical  brethren  at  a  meet- 
one  of  an  edition  published  by  Wins-  ing  at  Cambridge  more  than  three  years 
low  in  London  in  1S53,  in  smalL  quar-  before.    It  was  generally  approved  by 
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tution  of  cliurchcs  as  to  members,  officers,  authority,  du- 
ties, and  metliods  of  administration,  the  Platform  merely 
defines  the  principles  and  practices  which  had  all,  along 
distinguished  the  Independent  body.  It  recognizes  the 
prerogative  of  occasional  Synods,  composed  of  "  Elders 
and  other  messengers  "  of  churches,  to  give  advice  and  ad- 
monition, and  iu  extreme  cases  to  withhold  fellowship  (or 
participation  in  religious  services  and  functions)  fi?om  an 
offending  church ;  "  but  not  to  exercise  church  censures 
in  way  of  discipline,  nor  any  other  act  of  church  authority 
or  jurisdiction."  ^     It  allows  the  ordination  of  officers  of  a 


them  (Prief.  near  the  end),  and  a  copy  "  a  fit  name  of  the  way  of  our  churoH- 
was  despatched  to  England  to  be  print-  es,"  be  described  it  as  "  too  strait," 
ed.  It  never  arrived  there,  and  Soolcer,  "  because  we  do  profess  dependence 
whether  he  had  some  emendations  in  upon  magistrates  for  eivil  government 
mind,  or  for  some  other  cause,  "could  and  protection  ;  dependence  upon 
not  be  persuaded  to  let  another  copy  Christ  and  his  ivord,  for  tlie  sovereign 
go  over ;  but,  after  his  death,  a  copy  government  and  rule  of  our  adminis- 
was  sent."  (Winthrop,  II.  248,  249;  trationa;  dependence  upon  the  counsel 
comp.  Hooker,  Survey,  &c.,  Epistle  to  of  other  churches  and  synods,  when 
the  Reader ;  Prffif.)  The  vessel  in  which  our  own  variance  or  ignorance  may 
Hooker's  manuscript  was  lost,  was  that  stand  in  need  of  such  help  from  them," 
which,  in  the  Connecticut  legends,  and  "  To  distinguish  our  way  from  a  nation- 
by  Longfellow's  beautiftil  poem  (comp.  al  church  way,  I  know  none  fitter,"  he 
Winthrop,  II.  266),  is  known  as  "  Cap-  said,  "  than  to  denominate  theirs  Clasd- 
tain  Lamberton's  Phantom-ship."  cid,  and  ours  Congregational."  (Way 
Cotton  was  the  person  who,  on  the  C!eared,&c.,ll;  comp.Hooker,Survey, 
whole,  must  be  considered  to  have  had  Part  II.  Chap.  III.,  where,  on  the  con- 
the  largest  ^ncy  in  reducing  Inde-  trary,  the  use  of  "the  distasteful  terme" 
pendency  into  a  working  system  for  a  is  defended  and  explained.)  And  his 
lai^e  community.  In  a  letter  addressed  fifth  Chapter  is  on  "  The  Fruits  of  Con- 
by  him  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  the  gregational  Discipline,"  in  distinction 
year  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  from  the  fruits  of  "  those  corrupt  sects 
Parliament,  he  enei^tically  repelled  and  hereaes  which  shroud  themselves 
the  imputation  of  Brownisni,  —  or,  as  under  the  vast  title  of  Independency." 
he  expressed  it,  d"  "  disclaiming  the  (103.)  Congregattimal  is  the  name 
chnrches  in  England  as  no  churches,  but  given  to  the  churches  by  the  divines  of 
as  limbs  of  the  devil  j "  and  he  declared  the  Cambridge  Synod  in  their  Preface 
that  violence  of  this  kind  was  one  of  to  the  Platform  (4  -  8). 
the  offences  which  had  brought  Roger  '  Chap.  XV,  §  3  ;  XVI.  §§  5,  6. 
Williams  under  censure  in  Massachu-  Comp.  "  Thirty-two  Questions  An- 
setts,  (Copy  of  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Cot^  swered,"  &c.,  64,  G5  ;  Cotton,  Keys, 
ton,  of  Boston,  in  Now  England,  &c.,  &c.,  23,  47,  53;  Way,  &c.,  105. 
1,  2.)      Objecting  to  Independence]  as 
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church  by  officers  of  other  churches,  thus  introducing  a 
relaxation  of  the  primitive  rule.-^  And,  as  a  last  resort  for 
the  protection  of  peace  and  purity,  it  looks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  civil  power,  "  Idolatry,  blasphemy,  heresy, 
venting  corrupt  and  pernicious  opinions  that  destroy  the 
foundation,  open  contempt  of  the  word  preached,  profa- 
nation of  the  Lord's  day,  disturbing  the  peaceable  admin- 
istration and  exercise  of  the  worship  and  holy  things  of 
God,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  restrained  and  punished  by 
civil  authority.  If  any  church,  one  or  more,  shall  grow 
schismatical,  rending  itself  from  the  communion  of  other 
churches,  or  shall  walk  incorrigibly  or  obstinately  in  any 
corrupt  way  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
word,  in  such  case  the  magistrate  is  to  put  forth  his  co- 
ercive power,  as  the  matter  shall  require."  * 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  an  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly should  thus  seek  to  enlist  the  government  in  support 
of  its  opinions  and  its  authority.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  government  was  forward  to  assume  such  a  re- 
sponsibility, or  to  be  a  party  to  any  sharper  definition  of 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State  than  circum- 
stances, from  time  to  time,  might  call  for.  Presbytery 
was  not  likely  soon  to  give  trouble  again,  from  abroad 
or  at  home;  the  cliurches  were  not  for  the  present  so 
ill  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  as  to  make  it  neces- 

'  "  In  such  churolios  where  there  are  the  Surarne  of  Church  Discipline,  II. 
elders  imposition  of  hands  in  ordina^  77).  Hooker,  however,  thought  that  an 
tion  IS  to  be  performed  by  those  elders,  elder  might,  at  a  church's  desu-e,  be  ov- 
lu  anch  churches  where  there  are  no  dained  in  it  by  elders  of  other  churches 
elders  imposition  of  hands  may  be  per-  (Ibid.,  59),  and  the  Platform  (Chap, 
fmmed  b>  some  of  the  brethren  orderly  IX,  §  5)  allowed  the  innovation:  "In 
cho'enbythechurch  thereunto."  (Plat-  such  churches  where  there  are  no  el- 
form  Chap.  IX.  3, 4  ;  comp.  Thirty-two  ders,  and  the  church  so  desire,  we  see 
Questions  Answered,  69.)  Such  bad  not  why  imposition  of  hands  tnay  not 
been  the  primitive  practice  and  rule,  be  performed  by  the  elders  of  other 
and  it  had  had  the  unquestioning  ap-  churches." 

prohationof  Cotton  (Keys,  &c.,  12,21,         'Platform,    Chap.    XVII.   §§8,   9; 

28,  37,  55 ;  Way,  &e.,  41, 50, 114),  and  comp.  Cotton,  Keys,  &c,,  50  el  seq. 
the  approbation  of  Hooker  (Survey  of 
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saiy  to  their  welfare  that  there  should  be  a  public  settle- 
ment of  questions,  some  of  which  were  of  a  nice  and 
embarrassing  nature,  and  might  lead  to  an  inconvenient 
discussion  with  acute  and  opinionated  men.  More  than 
a  year  had  passed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Synod,  when 
J549,  the  General  Court  resolved  "  to  commend  it 
o=t.i9.  |-^[jg  Platform]  to  the  judicious  and  pious  con- 
sideration of  the  several  churches  -within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, desiring  a  return how  far  it  was  suitable  to 

their  judgments  and  approbation,  before  the  Court  pro- 
lesi.  ceeded  any  further  therein,"  At  the  end  of  two 
Oct.  14.  yg^j.g  i^ore,  they  disposed  of  the  business  by  a 
brief  declaratory  vote,  giving  "their  testimony  to  the 
said  Book  of  Discipline,  that,  for  the  substance  thereof, 
it  was  that  they  had  practised  and  did  believe."  ^ 

Questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  church 
organization,  were  not  the  only  matters  of  common  inter- 
conroraionofest  between  the  leaders  of  affairs  in  New  Eng- 
iho  indims.  ia,n,j  and  their  friends  in  the  parent  country.  To 
convert  the  natives  to  a  Christian  faith  and  practice  was 
an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  settlers,  in  which  they 
sought  and  found  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  fellow-believers 
in  England. 

The  reader  has  observed  what  a  generous  purpose  in 
this  respect  was  cherished  by  the  colonists  both  of  Ply- 
mouth and  of  Massachusetts,^  Their  enthusiasm  had  not 
properly  estimated  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to 
struggle  against.  They  must,  indeed,  have  anticipated 
that  time  and  pains  would  be  needed,  to  establish  fnend- 
ly  relations  with  the  natives,  and  to  learn  the  languages 
which  must  be  the  medium  of  instruction.  But  they  were 
uninformed  as  to  the  unpromising  structure,  intellectual 
and  moral,  of  the  minds  which  they  proposed  to  address. 
And  they  could  not  make  fit  allowance  beforehand  for 

'  Mass.  Rec.,  II,  285 ;  III.  177,  240 ;         '  See  Vol.  I.  147,  292. 
IV.  (i.)  57  ;  comp.  Hubbaid,  537. 
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those  wants  and  hardships  of  their  own,  -wliich  for  a  time 
were  to  afford  sufficient  employment  to  the  thoughts  of 
every  day,  nor  for  the  engrossing  solicitude  with  which 
at  a  little  later  period  they  were  oppressed  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  religious  and  political  immunities.  Had 
they  heen  encouraged  by  finding  in  their  new  neighbors 
an  aptness  to  be  taught,  they  would  without  doubt  have 
managed  to  profit  by  it,  notwithstanding  unfavorable 
circumstances.  But  the  first  lesson  enforced  upon  their 
minds  by  thoir  observation  of  the  stupid  barbarians  whom 
they  encountered  was,  that  the  making  of  Christians  out 
of  such  materials  would  be  no  simple  task. 

Still  they  were  never  indifferent  about  the  religious 
condition  of  the  savages  around  them,  nor  unconcerned 
to  use  such  opportunities  as  occurred  for  their  instruction 
and  improvement.  The  Plymouth  people  did  what  they 
could  for  their  native  visitors,  in  the  way  of  occasional 
teaching ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  them  „  ,  .  ,. 
that  Squanto,  when  about  to  die,  "desired  the  'to«s«i<^i- 
Govemor  to  pray  that  he  might  go  to  the  Eng-  cdrecuna- 
lishman's  God  in  heaven,"  ^  and  that  Hobbomok  "  ^' 
"  could  never  be  gotten  from  the  English  nor  from  seek- 
ing after  their  God,  but  died  amongst  them,  leaving  some 
good  hopes  in  their  hearts  that  his  soul  went  to  rest." 
In  Massachusetts,  Sagamore  John,  near  "Watertown,  "  be- 
gan to  hearken  after  God  and  his  ways."  He  was  "  kept 
down  by  fear  of  the  scoffs  of  the  Indians,"  but  on  his 
death-bed  "  sent  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  come  to  him,  and  com- 
mitted his  only  child  to  his  care,"  "  Divers  of  the  In- 
dians' children,  boys  and  girls,"  received  into  English 
families  as  servants,  "  began  to  understand  in  their  meas- 
ure the  grounds  of  Christian  religion ; "  and  "  some  would 
use  to  weep  and  cry  when  detained  by  occasion  from  the 

sermon."     "  An  Indian  maid  at  Salem knew  herself 

naught  for  present,  and  hke  to  be  miserable  for  ever,  un- 

'  Braifford,  nlstO)7,  128. 
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less  free  grace  should  prevent  it,  and  after  this  grew  very 
careful  in  her  carriage,  proved  industrious  in  her  place, 
and  so  continued."  A  native  rebuked  an  Englishman 
"  for  profaning  the  Lord's  day  by  felling  of  a  tree  ; "  and 
a  Sagamore  enjoined  upon  his  subjects,  "  that  none  of 
them  should  kill  pigeons  upon  the  Sabbath-day  any 
more." .  In  Connecticut,  "  that  famous  Indian  Wequash, 
who  was  -a  captain,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  of  a  very 

grave  and  sober  spirit, seeing  and  beholding  the 

mighty  power  of  God  in  the  English  forces,  how  they  fell 

upon  the  Pequots, from  that  time  was  convinced 

and  persuaded  that  our  God  was  a  most  dreadful  God." 
**  In  the  use  of  means,  he  grew  greatly  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  became 
thoroughly  reformed  according  to  his  light."  Attacked 
with  mortal  sickness,  he  rejected  the  help  of  a  powow, 
"  and  so  yielded  up  his  soul  into  Christ's  hands."  It  was 
thought  that  "  one  mean  amongst  others,  that  had  thus 
far  won  these  poor  wretches  to  look  after  the  Gospel,  had 
been  the  dealings  and  carriages  which  God  had  guided 
the  English  to  exercise  towards  them."  ^ 

The  hope  thus  inspired  of  the  existence  among  the 
natives  of  some  degree  of  capacity  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel,  concurred  with  the  comparative  leisure  and 
repose  of  the  time  to  revive  attention  to  the  object  which 
had  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  General  Court  of  Mas- 
Aciiooor  sachusetts  passed  an  Order  "that  the  County 
thaGsuerai  Courts  in  thls  jurlsdiction  should  take  care  that 
im.  the  Indians  residing  in  their  several  shires  should 
bo  civihzed,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
take  order  from  time  to  time  to  have  them  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God."     The  Elders  were 


^  55em  England's  First  Fruits,  &o.,  fHends,  who  desired  to  be  satisfied  in 

1-8.  (Corap.Winthrop,n.l21,122.) —  these   points  by   many   New-England 

This  work  was  published  in  London,  in  men  who  were  there  present,  and  were 

1G43,  "  at  the  instant  request  of  sundry  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  the  same." 
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mformed  "  of  the  ready  mind  of  the  Court,  upon     1^45, 
mature  deliberation,   to  enact  what    should   be     °"'^- 
thought  meet  to  bring  the  natives  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  ways,"  and  were  invited  to  "return  their 
thoughts  about  it.'"     Next  it  was  "  ordered  and     i^^g. 
decreed  that  two  ministers  should  be  chosen  by    "'"■■  *■ 
the  Elders  of  the  churches  every  year,   at  the  Court  of 
Election,  and  so  to  be  sent,  with  the  consent  of  their 
churches,  with  whomsoever  would  freely  offer  themselves 
to  accompany  them  in  that  service,  to  make  known  the 
heavenly  counsel  of  God  among  the  Indians  in  most  far 
mihar  manner,  by  the  help  of  some  able  interpreter,  as 
might  be  most  available  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  their  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
for  this  end,  that  something  might  be  allowed  them  by 
the  General  Court  to  give  away  freely  to  those  Indians 
whom  they  should  perceive  most  willing  and  ready  to  be 
instructed  by  them."  ^ 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  thus  the  first 
Missionary  Society  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom.^ A  week  before  it  passed  this  order,  John  TheapoBUs 
Eliot  had  made  his  first  essay  in  preaching  to  the  ^"'"'Eiiot, 
Indians.  Now  forty-two  years  old,  he  had  been  four- 
teen years  the  greatly  respected  teacher  of  the  church  of 
Eoxbury.^  Whether  with  a  view  from  the  firat  to  the 
aposthship  which  he  was  now  assuming,  or  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  personal  convenience,  or  for  the  gratification  of 
a  taste  for  philological  studies  {in  which  he  was  said  to 
have  excelled  at  the  University),  he  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  endeavoring  to  master  the  language  of  the 
natives.  Falling  in  with  "  a  pregnant-witted  young  man, 
who  had  been  a  servant  in  an  English  house,  who  pretty 
weU  understood  his  own  language,  and  had  a  clear  pro- 

'  Mass.  Eec,  n.  84,  134,  178,  1T9.  Vol.  I.  357.      The  Eevevend  Dr.  Con- 

'  Perhaps,    however,    there   was   a.  vers  Francis  has  published  an  excellent 

Butch  mission  to  Ceylon  a  little  earlier.  Life  of  John  Ehot,  in  Sparks's  Ameri- 

'  For  some  of  his  antecedents,  see  can  Biography,  Vol.  V. 
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nunciation,"  he  took  him  into  his  family  ;  and  hav- 
ing first,  with  his  help,  qualified  himself  to  translate  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Decalogue,  he  was  able  to  proceed 
with  more  ease  to  get  possession  of  a  larger  vocabulary, 
and  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  curious  principles  of 
the  compoaition  of  words  and  sentences  in  the  Indian 
tongues.^ 

In  an  interview  with  some  natives,  he  "  told  them  that 
they  and  we  were  already  all  one,  save  in  two  things, 
which  make  the  only  difference  betwixt  them 
tin misBioiiaij and  us;  —  first,  we  know,  serve,  and  pray  unto 
God,  and  they  do  not ;  secondly,  we  labor  and 
work  in  building,  planting,  clothing  ourselves,  &c.,  and 
they  do  not ;  —  and,  would  they  but  do  as  we  do  in  these 
things,  they  would  be  all  one  with  Englishmen.  They 
said  they  did  not  know  God,  and  therefore  could  not  tell 
how  to  pray  to  him  nor  serve  him."  He  told  them  he 
"would  come  to  their  wigwams,  and  teach  them,  their 
wives  and  children,  which  they  seemed  very  glad  of."  ^ 

Accordingly,  Miot,  with  three  others  (one  of  whom  was 
probably  Wilson,  pastor  of  Boston),  "  having  sought  God, 
■viTtot  Eliot  "w^^t  unto  the  Indiana  inhabiting  within  our 
andoihersto  houuds,  wlth  doslro  to  make  known  the  things  of 
watarimn.  their  peace  to  them."  They  were  met  by  five  or 
six  natives,  at  a  little  distance  from  a  cluster  of 
wigwams  by  the  falls  of  Charles  Eiver,  and  conducted 
to  a  hut,  where  they  found  "  many  more  Indians,  men, 
women,  children,  gathered  together  from  alt  quarters 
round  about."  The  service  began  with  a  prayer  in  Eng- 
hsh ;  after  which  Eliot,  in  a  sermon  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, "ran  through  all  the  principal  matters  of  religion." 
It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was  so  favorably 
received  by  the  listeners  as  to  delight  their  friends  "  that 
they  should  smell  some  things  of  the  alabaster-box  broken 

'  Eliot,  Indian  Grammar,  GG  ;  comp.         °  Letter  of  Eliot,  in  Sheparii's  Clear 
Glorious  Prepress  of  the  Gospel,  13.  Sunshine  of  tlie  Gospel,  17. 
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Up  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  habitation  of  filthinesa  and 
unclean  spirits."  The  visitors  "asked  them  if  they  under- 
stood all  that  which  was  already  spoken,  and  whether  all 
of  them  in  the  wigwam  did  understand,  or  only  some  few ; 
and  they  answered  to  this  question  with  multitude  of 
voices,  that  they  all  of  them  did  understand  all  that 
which  was  then  spoken  to  them."  A  number  of  ques- 
tions were  put  and  answered  on  both  sides ;  and  "  after 
three  hours  thus  spent  with  them,"  and  another  prayer, 
Eliot  and  his  friends,  "  having  given  the  children  some 
apples,  and  the  men  some  tobacco,  and  what  else  they 

then  had  at  hand, departed  with  many  welcomes." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  three  other  visits,  j-g,.  11,25, 
with  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  were  made  to  the  '"°-  ^■ 
same  place.  The  attendance  of  natives  was  continually 
on  the  increase ;  they  received  instruction  and  counsel 
with  respectful  attention  ;  and  ou  the  whole  it  was 
thoiight  that  there  had  been  "  hopeful  beginnings."  ^ 

The  interest  in  the  undertaking  increased  and  spread. 
"  As  soon  as  ever  the  fierceness  of  the  winter  was  past," 
the  missionary  labors  were  resumed  with  zeal.  1547. 
Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  relates  that  he  "went  *'°^''' 
out  to  the  Indian  lecture,  where  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  AlKn,  of 
Dedham,  Mr.  Dunster  [President  of  Harvard  College], 
beside  many  other  Christians,  were  present."^  Great 
encouragement  was   derived    from   the  belief  that  this 


'  A   circnmstantial   account  of  the  eye  or  an  ear  -witness,   is  not  to  bo 

four  meetings  montioncd.  above  is  given  questioned."  Comp.  Winthrop,  11.  303, 

in  "  The  Day-Breaking,  if  not  the  Sun-  S04. 

lUaing  of  the  Gospel,  witli  the  Indians  '  Clear   Sunshine,   &c.,   6.       (This 

in  New  England,"  published  in  Lon-  tract,  published  iu  1648,  had  been  sent 

don  in  1647.  The  author  was  probably  by  Shepard  in  the  preceding  year  to 

John  Wilson,  Pastor  of  Boston,     In  a  Winslow,    then    in    London  ;    comp. 

short  Pi-eface,   Nathaniel  Ward   (for-  "Clear  Sunshine,"  1,  with  "Glorious 

merly  of  Ipswich,  now  in  London)  says :  Prepress,"  2.)     Dunster,  it  seems,  had 

"  He  that  penned  these  following  rela-  had  this  business  at  heart  six  years  and 

tions  is  a  minister  of  Christ  in  Kern  more  :  —  "  Master    Henry    Dunst^ar, 

England,  so  eminently  godly  and  faith-  schoolmaster   of  Cambridge,   deserves 

fill,  that  what  he  here  reports,  as  an  commendations  above  many;  he  hath 
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"forlorn  generation,"^  "these  poor  natives,  the  dregs  of 
mankind,  and  the  saddest  spectacles  of  misery  of  mere 
men  upon  earth,"  alien  "  from  common  civility,  almost 
hnmanitj  itself,"  were  still  not  an  originally  incapable, 
but  a  "  degenerate  race,"^  the  barbarized  remains  of  the 
ten  Israelitish  tribes  who  were  scattered  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  conqnest.^  It  was  understood  to  be  the 
Divine  purpose  to  have  those  children  of  Israel  conducted 
back  to  the  fold  before  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles " 
should  be  "  brought  in ; "  and  the  hope  that,  by  the 
strange  concurrence  of  recent  circumstances,  this  dawn 
of  the  millennial  golden  age  was  to  be  made  to  brighten 
in  the  "West,  was  full  of  excitement  to  tlie  devout  imagi- 
nation of  the  laborers  in  this  uncouth  vineyard. 

But  Eliot  and  his  associates  were  no  visionaries,  to 
trust  entirely  to  their  interpretation  of  prophecy,  or  to 
a  supernatural  power  to  attend  upon  preaching.     They 

the  platform  and  way  of  conversion  of  By    "  the    plain   dealer,"   the   reader 

the  natives  indifferent  right,  and  much,  naturally  understands  Thomas   Lech- 

Btudies  the  same ; he  will,  with-  ford,  who  entitled  his  work  "  Plaine 

out  doubt,  protean  instrument  of  much  Dealing."  But  Bishop  Hall's  book  was 
good  inthe  country, being  a  good  schol-  published  in  1649,  when  uo  part  of  the 
ar,  and  having  skill  in  the  tongues;  Scripturehadbecnprintedin  atransla- 
he  will  make  it  good,  that  the  way  to  tion  into  the  Indian  language ;  and  his 
instruct  the  Indians  must  be  in  their  preface  is  dated  Sept.  12,  1648.  I 
own  language,  not  English."  (Leuh-  think  it  likely  that  his  memory  con- 
ford,  52,  53.)  In  Bishop  Hall's  "  Di-  founded  what  he  may  have  heard  eon- 
verse  Practical  Cases  of  Conscience  ceming  Eliot's  plan  of  translating  the 
Resolved  "  (323),  is  the  following  pas-  Bible  with  what  he  had  read  in  Lech- 
sage  :  "  O  that  "we  could  approve  to  ford's  book  respecting  Dunster.  Lech- 
God  and  our  consciences,  that  this  Q'the  ford,  while  in  America,  had  expressed, 
propagation  of  Christian  religion "]  is  in  a  letter,  his  approbation  of  an  ear- 
our  main  motn  e  and  prmcipal  drift  in  lier  work  of  Bishop  Hall,  and  ■when  be 
our  Western  plantations  But  how  little  afterwards  published  tHs  letter  in  Eng- 
appearaiU'e  there  is  of  this  holy  care  land  (PlMne  Dealing,  69),  would  natn- 
and  endeavor  the  plaui  dealer  upon  rally  make  court  to  the  Bishop  by 
knowledge  hath  sufficiently  informed  placing  it  in  his  way. 
us;  although  I  now  hear  of  one  indus-  '  True  Belation,  &c.,  1. 
trious  spirit  that  hath  both  learned  the  °  Day-Breaking,  &c.,  14,  15,  19, 
language  of  our  new  islanders,  and  '  Gloriou3Pr<:gress,&c.,EpiatleDedi- 
printed  some  part  of  the  Scripture  in  cat*ry,  73,  93, 95 ;  Appendix  to  do.,  22 
it,  and  trained  np  some  of  their  chil-  -24;  Light  Appearing,  &c.,  14,  16; 
dren  in  the  principles  of  Christianity."  comp.  Thorowgood,  Jewes  in  America. 
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believed  that  that  Divine  blessing  whicli  was  hoped  for 
would  follow  the  use  of  means  such  as  it  belonged  to  a 
benevolent  human  wisdom  to  devise.  From  the  first 
period  of  Eliot's  attention  to  the  subject,  he  perceived 
that  some  degree  of  civilization  of  the  Indians  must  pre- 
cede any  development  among  them  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter.^ He  lost  no  time  in  respect  to  "  preparations  for 
the  schooling  "  of  the  children.^  As  the  conditions  of  the 
undertaking  disclosed  themselves,  he  saw  the  importance 
of  endeavoring  to  train  his  converts  to  industrious  habits 
in  agriculture  and  some  easy  mechanical  arts,^  and  of 
bringing  them  together  in  compact  settlements  of  their 
own,  where,  withdrawn  from  unpropitious  influences,  they 
might  be  favorably  influenced  by  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors and  by  one  another,  and  where  they  might  have  the 
profitable  mental  and  moral  discipline  incident  to  an 
administration  of  their  own  afiFairs.* 

The  government  were  disposed  cordially  to  second 
these   eiforts.     They  "  appointed  a,   committee  to   treat 

about    such  parcels  of  land   which    they,  paMiierai!- 

with  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Allin,  and  Mr.  Eliot,  should  ''""^^j^^ 
conceive  meet  to   purchase  for  the  encourage-     iwe. 
ment  of  the  Indians  to  live  in  an  orderly  way."^ 
Ten  pounds  were  voted  to  Mr.  Eliot,  "  as  a  gratuity  from 

'  "  I  confess  I  ttink  no  great  good  and  others  about  it,  and  this  I  propound 

will  be  done  till  they  be  more  civil-  as  my  general  rule  througli  the  help  of 

iied."     (Day-Breaking,  &c.,  16.)     "X  the  Lord;  —  They  shall  be  wholly  gov- 

find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  eraed  by  the  Scriptures  in  all  things 

civility  with  religion."    (Glorious  Pro-  both  in  Church  and  State ;  they  shall 

gress,  &c„  16)  huve  no  otbor  lawgiver;  'The  Lord 

*  Day-Breaking,  &c.,  24;  Clear  Sun-  shall  be  their  Lawgiver,  the  Loi-d  shall 
stune,  &c.,  88;  Further  Discovery,  &o.,  be  their  Judge;  the  Lord  shall  be  their 
18  King,  and  he  will  save  them.' "    (Fur- 

'  Clear  Snnshine,  &c.,  28  ;  Glorious  tber   Discovery,   &c.,   23 ;  comp.   28.) 

Progress,  &:c.,  15.  The  last  sentence  in  this  quotation  was 

*  Clear  Sunshine,  &c.,  3 ;  Glorious  the  motto  attached  to  Cotton's  scheme 
Progress,  &c^  8,  16,  18.  —  As  to  the  ofLawsfor Massachusetts.  (Seoabove, 
syetem.  of  laws  wHoh  they  were  to  be  p  25,  note.) 

instructed  to  live  under,  "I  have  ad-        ^  Mass.  Rec,  11,  166  ;  coaip.   Day- 
vised,"  says  Eliot,  "witli  Mr.   Cotton    Breaking,  &c.,  22. 
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the  Court,  in  respect  of  hia  great  pains  and  cliarge 
i^-,_  in  instructing  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of 
MiLjm  Q-o(j_"i  The  Magistrates  were  directed  to  take 
care  to  have  a  Court  held  "  once  every  quarter,  at  such 
place  or  places  where  the  Indiana  did  ordinarily  assemble 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,"  with  permission  to  the  Indian 
chiefs  "to  bring  any  of  their  own  people  to  the.  said 
Courts,  and  to  keep  a  Court  of  themselves  once  every 
month."  ^  Eliot  availed  himself  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  to  secure  for  his  object  the  essential  aid 
of  the  clergy,  "  There  was  a  great  confluence  of 
Indians  from  aU  parts ; "  and  he  delivered  "  an  Indian 
Lecture."  It  was  conceived  to  be  not  unseasonable  at 
such  a  time,  "  partly  that  the  reports  of  God's  work  be- 
gun among  them  might  be  seen  and  believed  of  the 
chief  who  were  then  sent  and  met  from  all  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  the  country,  who  could  hardly  believe  the 
reports  they  had  received  concerning  these  new  stirs 
among  the  Indians ;  and  partly  hereby  to  raise  up  a  great- 
er spirit  of  prayer  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  begun 
upon  the  Indians,  among  all  the  churches  and  servants  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  The  scene  "  did  marvellously  affect  aU 
the  wise  and  godly  ministers,  magistrates,  and  people, 
and  did  raise  their  hearts  up  to  great  thankfulness  to 
God."^ 

Trophies  of  the  assault  upon  Indian  godlessness  were 
presently  gathered  from  various  places.  On  the  Nepon- 
set,  by  Dorchester,  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams,  which 
praaohingat  owned  the  sway  of  Cutchamaquin.  Eliot  had 
BDictaatBT  -yjgited  them  six  weeks  before  hia  more  encour- 
pkMs.        aging  attempt  at  the  place  which  engaged  his 

'  Mass.  Eec.,  11,  189.  tiomaelves,   and  tended  so   much   to 

'  Ibid.,  188.   This  scheme,  Eliot  aays,  civilize  them;  since  whicli  time  I  moved 

ori^natcd  with  themselyes.      "  They  the  General  Court  in  it,"  &c.     (Clear 

desired  that  they  might  have  a  Court  Sunshine,  &c.,  28.) 

among  them  for  government,  at  which  '  Clear   Sunshine,  &c.,    U;    comp. 

motion  we  reJMoed,  seeing  it  came  from  Winthrop,  II.  308, 
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principal  attention.^  Cutchamaquin  never  became  a 
satisfactory  convert,  but  some  of  his  subjects  mani- 
fested a  more  docile  spirit,  "  The  awakening  of  these 
Indians  raised  a  great  noise  among  all  the  rest  round 
about,"  A  message  came  to  Eliot  from  the  Indians 
about  Concord,  desiring  him  "  to  preach,  as  he  could  find 
time,  among  them ; "  and  they  adopted  a  rude  code  of 
rules,  drawn  up  for  them  by  Simon  Willard  of  that  place? 
A  visit  to  Yarmouth,  for  a  different  purpose,  afforded 
Eliot  opportunity  for  "  speaking  with,  and  preaching  to, 
the  poor  Indians  in  the  remote  places  about  Cape  Cod;"^ 
but  this  was  followed  by  no  important  success,  "With  the 
savages  who  met  every  year  at  "  a  great  fishing-place 
upon  one  of  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack,"  and  especially 
with  the  family  and  subjects  of  "  old  Papassaconaway, 
who  was  a  great  sagamore,  and  had  been  a  great  witch 
in  all  men's  esteem,"  he  fiattered  himself  that  he  labored 
to  better  efiect.*  "  Some  of  Sudbury  Indians,  some  of 
Concord  Indians,  some  of  Mystic  Indians,  and  some  of 
Dedham  Indians  were  ingenious,  and  prayed  unto  God, 
and  sometimes  came  to  the  place  where  he  taught,  to 
hear  the  word."  IProm  Lynn,  where  all  the  rest  were 
"  naught,"  "  one  sometimes  came  to  hear  the  word,  and 
tell  him  that  he  prayed  to  God."  At  Quaboag  (Brook- 
field),  whither  the  sachem  of  the  place  conducted  him 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  men,  EUot  "  found  sundry  hun- 
gry after  instruction."  ^ 

'  Day-Breaking,  &c.,  3.  did  not  care  to  leavii  of  liim,  because 

'  Clear  Sunshine,  &c.,  2-4;  oomp.  he  was  no  good  man,  but  went  out  and 

Willard,  Life  and  Times  of  Major  Si-  -worked  upon  tlie  Sabbath-day."  (Clear 

mon  Willard  156.  Sunshine,  &e.,  31.)    "In  Rhode  Island 

'  Clear  Sunshine,  &c.,  8.  and    Providence    Plantations,"  wrote 

*  Glorious  Progress,  &c.,  9,  10.  Daniel  Gookin  so  late  as  1674,  "  there 

'  FurtherDfecovery,&c,,  21.  — Eliot  are  sundry  English  live,  that  are  sfcil- 

asked  a  Narragansett  sachem,    "  why  M  in  the  Indian  tongue,  especially  Mr. 

they  did  not  learn  of  Mr,   Williams,  Williams  of  Providence,  of  whose  en- 

whohadlivedamongthomdiverayears,  deavors  I  have  heard  something  that 

And  he  soberly  answered,  that  they  way.     But  God  hath  not  yet  honored 
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Still  earlier,  by  individual  enterprise,  an  experiment  of 
the  same  nature  had  been  made  on  an  island,  near  to 
Massachusetts,  which  had  lately  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Colony.^  Thomas  Mayhew,  and  his  son,  of 
the  same  name,  had  gone  from  Watortown  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  for  which  they  had  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
Earl  of  Stirling.^  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  natives 
among  whom  they  lived  attracted  their  benevolent  atten- 
tion. One  after  another  of  the  savages  listened  to  their 
ihcMaj-  exhibitions  of  Christianity.^  One  in  particular, 
howHMMac-  named  Iliacoomes,  was  thought  to  give  unques- 
jMd.  tionable  evidence  of  genuine  conversion  to  God 
by  his  edifying  discourse  and  holy  life  and  con- 
versation.* The  younger  Mayhew  found  himself  presents 
ly  employed  in  missionary  work,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
leso.  could  say :  "  Tliere  are  now,  by  the  grace  of 
Sept.  7.     Qq(3^  thirty-nine  Indian  men  of  this  meeting,  be- 

him,  or  any  otter  in  that  Colony  that  I  Vol.  I.  400 ;  Hubbard,  228),  the  Earl 

can  hear  oi,  'with  being  instrumental  to  of  Stirling  received  a  grant  of  "  Pema- 

convert  any  ot  those  Indians."    (His-  quid  and  its  dependencies  on  the  coast 

torica!  Collections  of  the  Indians,  Chap,  of  Mwne,  together  with  Long  Island 

X  §  4,in  Mass. Hist. Coll., 1.141  eisej.  and   the   adjacent  islands."    Mayhew 

Comp.  Cotton,  Way  of  the  Churches  bought  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Cleared,  &c.,  78-82.)  and   the   Elizabeth  Isles,  in  1641,  of 

'  Records,  &o.,  in  Hazard,  IL  18.  James  Forrett,  Lord  Sth'ling's  agent. 

*  The   elder    Mayhew    came    from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  also  set  up  a 

Southampton,   in   England,    and   was  claim  to  this  property,  which  Mayhew 

admitted  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  had  to  quiet  by  a  further  payment. 

May  14,   1634  (Mass.  Eec,  L  369),  He  established    hunself  in   Martlia's 

being  then  forty-one  or  forty-two  years  Vineyard  in  1644,  his  son  having  gone 

old.    Hia  name  has  the  prefix  of  Mr.  thither  a  year  or  two  before.    (Hough, 

in  the  record,  given  to  Tery  few  of  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Island  of  Nan- 

lai^e  number  who  then  took  the  free-  tucket,  &c.,  ix  -  xii,  1  -  6.)    It  must 

man's  oath.     He  was  a  Deputy  from  have  been  by  Yirtue  of  his  ownership 

Watertown  in  the   Genera!  Court   in  of  the  soil  that  Mayhew  felt  authorized 

1836,  and  for  some  years  after.  Thomas  ia  submit  his  islands  to  the  government 

Mayhew,  Jr.  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  Massachusetts. 

years  old,  when  hs  came  with  his  fa-  '  Letter  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  in  Glo- 

ther  to  America.  rious  Progress,  &c.,  3  -  6 ;  comp.  Espe- 

In  the  distribution  which  the  Council  rience  Mayhew,  Indian  Converts,  &c., 

for  New  England  made  of  its  lands  1  -  12. 

just  before  its  dissolution,  in  1635  (see  *  Light  Appearing,  &c,,  1,3-6. 
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sides  women  that  are  looking  this  ■vvay,  ivhich  we  suppose 
to  exceed  the  number  of  the  men."^ 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  shared  but  faintly 
in  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  proceedings.  "  Some 
thought  that  all  this  work  was  done  and  acted  thus  by 
the  Indians  to  please  the  English,  and  for  applause  from 
them ; "  and  the  most  favorable  judges  were  not  without 
fear,  that  "  there  had  been  some  coolings  among  the  best." 
But  it  was  undeniable  that  "  we  find  it  so  also  among 
many  people,  that  are  English,  in  their  firat  work;"^  and 
gratitude  and  hope  predominated.  Intelligence  of  what 
was  taking  place  was  forwarded  without  delay  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  received  with  delight,  Wilson,  min- 
ister of  Boston,  hastened  to  send  an  account  to 
Winslow,  then  in  London;  and  by  the  care  of  cn^a^En^ 
Ward,  lately  minister  of  Ipswich,  it  was  at  once  '"''^^, 
brought  before  the  public  through  the  press.^ 
Shepard,  minister  of  Cambridge,  sent  further  information ; 
and  it  was  thought  of  such  importance,  that  twelve  min- 
isters, of  the  most  eminent  in  England,  and  representing 
both  sects,  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  provided  for 
an    edition  of  it,  in  which,  by  an  address  under  their 

'  Letter   to     Henry    Whitfield,    in  ondly,  I  preach  unto  them  out  of  some 

"  Light  Appearing,"  &c.,  12.  —  "  The    texts  of  Scripture ; Thirdly,  if 

way  that  I   am  now  in,  through  the  there  lie  any  oceaMon,  we  la  the  next 

grace  of  God,  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  place  go  to  admonition  and  censure; 

great  wort,  is  hy  a  Lecture  every  fort-     Fourthly,  the  last  exercise,  you 

night,  whereunto  hoth  women  and  chil-  know,  we  have  among  them,  ia  their 

dren  do  come;  and,  first,  I  pray  with  asking  us  questions."   (Clear  Sunshine, 

them,  teach  them,  catechize  thwr  chjl-  &c.,  20,  23.)     Many  of  these  questions 

dren,  sing  a  psalm,  and  all  in  their  own  were  thought  to  indicate  a  shrewdness 

language.     I  confer  every  last  day  of  and  sense  on  the  part  of  the  inquirers, 

the  week  with   Hiacoomes,   ahout  his  which  the  cooler  modem  reader  of  the 

subject-matter  of  preaching  to  the  In-  record  scarcely  discerns  in  them, 

diana  the  next  day,  when  I  furnish  him  *  Clear  Sunshine,  &c.,  SI,  37. 

with  what  spiritual  food   the  Lord  is  '  This  tract  (the  "  Day-Breaking," 

pleased  to  afford  me  for  them."   (Ibid.,  &c.)  brings  down  the  narrative  to  Deo. 

13.)  —  Eliot  also  particularly  describes  9, 1646  (p.  24).  Winslow, saihng  "  about 

his  own  method ;  "  First,  I  catechiae  the  middle  "  of  that  month  (Winthrop, 

the  children  and  youth ; Sec-  H.  31 7),  perhaps  took  it  with  him. 
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names  to  the  "Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  High 
Court  of  Parliament,"  and  another  "  to  the  godly  and 
well  affected  of  the  kingdom  of  England/'  they  com- 
mended the  object  of  evangelizing  the  natives  of  New 
England  to  the  patronage  of  the  State  and  of  private 
Christians.  They  said  they  now  saw  the  reason  why 
their  exiled  brethren  had  remained  in  America, "  when 
providences  invited  their  return ; "  it  was  because  God 
had  resolved,  "  if  he  cannot  have  an  England  here,  he 
can  have  an  England  there."  ^ 

Winslow  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the  intelh- 
gence  of  this  movement  which  came  to  his  hands ;  and 
with  such  effect,  that  Parliament  instructed  the  Commis- 
164S.  sioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  "  to  prepare  and 
Mar^iT.  ^j^jng  in  an  Ordinance  for  the  Encouragement  and 
Advancement  of  Learning  and  Piety  in  New  England."  ^ 
But  matters  of  more  pressing  interest  intervened,  and  for 
the  present  nothing  was  done.  The  more  positive  and 
circumstantial  communications,  which  successively  came 
over,  encouraged  another  attempt.  Winslow  published  a 
collection  of  them,  with  an  address  to  "  The  Parliament 
of  England  and  the  CounciL  of  State,"  ^  which  secured 
sociBty  for  their  favorable  attention  ;  and  an  Ordinance  was 
protM^ating  passed  "  for  the  Promoting  and  Propagating  of 
1649-  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England."  It 
constituted  a  Corporation  in  England,  to  consist 
of  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  and  fourteen  Assistants,  with 
authority  to  hold  "any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, in  England  or  Wales,  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money 
whatsoever."     It  ordained    that  "  a  general  collection 


'  Clear  Sunshine,  Sec.,  Epistle  Dedi-  ment  on  the  subject,  in  a  memorial  ap- 

catory,  and  Epistle  to  llie  Reader.  proved  by  a  large  number  of  English 

"  Four  or  five  years  before,  William  divines.     It  is  in  Hazard,  I.  527. 

Castell,    "Parson   of    CourtenhaU    in  '  Glorious    Progress,    &o.,    Epistle 

Northampton,"  had  addressed  Paj-Ua-  Bedlcatory. 
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should  be  made  in  and  through  all  the  countiea,  cities, 
towns,  and  parishes  of  England  and  "Wales,  foe  a  charita- 
ble contribution  to  be  as  the  foundation  of  so  pious  and 
great  an  undertaking."  And  it  directed  "  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  in 
New  England,  or  such  as  they  should  appoint,  should 
have  power  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  moneys  brought 
in  and  paid  to  the  Treasurers  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
other  moneys,  and  goods  and  commodities,  delivered  by 
the  care  of  the  said  Corporation  at  any  time,  in  such 
manner  as  should  best  and  principally  conduce  to  the 
preaching  and  propagating  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
natives,  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  nurseries 
of  learning  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
natives."  ^ 

While  Massachusetts  thus  sought  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  England  in  her  endeavors  to  civ- 
ilize and  evangelize  the  Indians,  she  made  no  communicar 
tion  to  Parliament  respecting  her  intercourse  with  Ameri- 
can subjects  of  the  Continental  States  of  Europe.     Her 
foreign  relations  she  preferred  to  keep  strictly  under  her 
own  charge,  and  the  charge  of  the   Confederacy  which 
confided   much  to  her   discretion.     Her    French  neigh- 
bors at  the  east  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  troublesome. 
D'Aulnay,  blockading  La  Tour's  strong-hold,  at  St.  John, 
took  a  Boston  vessel  which  was  carrying  pro- 
visions for  the  relief  of  that  post,  and  treated  d'ahiw 
her  crew  with  severity.     The  Magistrates  sent      10*5. 
to   him  a   letter  of  remonstrance,  replying,  at 
the  same  time,  to  one  received  from  him,  in  which,  in 
arrogant  terms,  he  had  charged  them  with  a  breach  of 
the   neutrality   lately   agreed   upon.^     It  was   probably 

'  TheOrdmancei3inHazard,1.635.  England  Colonies,  by  the  actual  goT- 

The  reader  of  it  will  not  overlook,  in  the  ernment  of  England. 

Fourth  Article,  the  formal  recognition  '  Winthrop,  IL  217, 218.  —  It  sDcms 

of  tte  Confederaoy  of  the  four  New-  from  lyAulnay's  letter  (for  which  see 
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■while  the  letter  from  Massachusetts  was  on  its  way, 
that  D'Aulnay  took  his  rival's  fort  in  an  assault 
^^"^     assisted  by  treachery  from  within,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.     La  Tour  was  absent  at  the  time 
on  a  third  visit  to  Boston.    His  spirited  wife,  who  had 
defended  the  fort  with  heroism,  "  died  within  three  weeks 
after."  ^     His  great  loss  of  property  fell  heavily  upon  the 
Boston  merchants,  to  whom  he  was  largely  indebted.^ 
He  went  to  Newfoundland,  in  hope  of  assistance  from  the 
English  governor,  but  "  returned  to  Boston  again  by  the 
vessel  which  carried  him,  and  all  the  next  winter  was 
entertained  by  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  at  Noddle's  Island,"^ 
His  last  dealings  with  his  Boston  friends  were  matter  of 
strong  resentment.     They  fitted  him  out  for  a  voyage  to 
the  eastward,  "  with  trading  commodities  to  the  value  of 
four  hundred  pounds."     With  his  retinue  of  Frenchmen, 
he  rose  upon  the  English  part  of  the  crew,  and 
set  them  on  shore  in  the  winter  on  the  wild  coast 
about  Cape  Sable ;    "  whereby,"    says    the    disappointed 
Winthrop,  who  to  his  own  cost  had  been  his  patron,  "  it 
appeared,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  that  there  is  no  confi- 
dence in  an  unfaithful  or  carnal  man.     Though  tied  with 
many  strong  bonds  of  courtesy,  &c.,  he  timied  pirate,  &c."  * 
Meanwhile  the  Federal  Commissioners  had  taken  up 

Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVII.  102),  that  it  (D.  237,  238.)    It  amounted  to  "  more 

was  written  {''from  Port  Koyal,  the  than  2,500  pounds." 
last  of  Ma,rcli")  in  reply  to  a  letter        '  Winthrop,    II.    247,   248;    comp. 

from  the  Governor,  of  wHch  Mr.  Ha-  Mass.  Hist.  ColL,  XXVll.  105-108. 
thorne  bad  been  the  bearer.  *  Winthrop,  H,  266.    His  sun,  how- 

'  Haliburton  (History  of  Nova  Sco-  ever,  had  not  gone  down.   (Bella  gerant 

lia,  I.  53,  69)  says  that  D'Aulnay  put  alii;  tu,felix  Auslria,  iiuie.)   D'Aulnay, 

the  gameon  to  the  sword,  in  violation  while  out,  fishing,  in  a  boat,  was  frozen 

of  articles  of  capitulation,  andthathe  todeath,May24,1650.  LaTour,wher- 

treated  Madame  La  Tour  with  insult-  ever  he  bad  been  roving  meanwhile, 

ing  cruelty.      But  I  do   not   bo  read  presently  reappeared,   and,  marrj'ing 

(be  earlier  authorities.  hia  widow,  was  reinstated  in  position 

'  La  Tour's  mortgage  deed  to  Major-  and  property.      Garneausays  (I.  151) 

General  Gibbons  is  in  Hazard,  I.  541.  that  La  Tour,  during  part  of  this  in- 

Winthrop  aavB  that  by  Gibbons's  Joss  terval,  had  been  hunting  for  furs  on 

as  "quite  undone."  Hudson's  Bay. 
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the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  D'AuInay.      At 
Boston,  at  their  third  meeting,  they  ratified  the      i^_ 
treaty  which  had  been  provisionally  made  be-    ^^■^■ 
tween  these  parties;^  and,  for  greater  security,  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
Frenchman's    subscription.^      This  he  refused  until  the 
new  controversy  that  had  arisen  should  be  composed. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  (the  Commissioners 
being  no  longer  in  session)  then  determined  to      ig^g, 
send  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  Mr.  William       "^■ 
Hathorne  and  Mr.  Daniel  Dennison,  to  treat  with  him  at 
Penobscot.     D'AuInay  was  too  courteous  to  receive  such 
an  embassy  without  an  expensive  hospitality ;  and,  being 
ill  able  to  put  himself  to  such  a  charge,  he  proposed  on 
his  part  that  the  negotiation  should  talte  place  at  Boston.' 
Thither  accordingly   Marie,   the    former    envoy, 
came,  with  two  associates.      The  business  occu- 
pied a  week.     The  old  complaints  and  explanations  were 
mutually  revived  and  discussed.     At  length,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  for  "  all  injuries  and  demands  to  he 
remitted,  and  so  a  final  peace  to  be  concluded,"  on  the 
condition  of  "a  small  present  to  M.  D'AuInay  in  satis- 
faction" of  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  a  Boston 
shipmaster,  which  the  Magistrates  did  not  undertake  to 
justify.* 

^  Becorda  of  the  United  Colonies,  in    passed  oue  Sunday  in  Boston,  and  were 

Hazard,  JI.  53, 54 ;  comp.  above,  p.  149.    informed  "  Ibat  all  men  either  came  to 

'  Mass.  Rec,  HI.  44.     The  messen-    the  public  meetings,  or  kept  themselves 

ger  was  Mr.  Bridges,     (Winthrop,  II,    quiet  in  tlieir  houses."    "  They  conlin- 

259.)    A  translation  of  the  Latin  reply    ued  private  all  that  day  until  sunset," 

which  he  brought  back  &otd  D'AuInay    at  the  Governor's  house,  "and  made 

is  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVII.  109.  use  of  such  books,  Latin  and  French, 

'  ■Wintiuy>p,  U.  259,  260,266,267.      as  he  had,  and  the  liberty  of  a  private 

'  Ibid.,  273  -  275 ;  comp.  135.     The    walk  in  his  garden,  and  so  gave  no  of- 

Frenct  visitors  were  entertained  with    fence.    The  two  first  days  after  their 

ceremony.  They  were  escorted  daily  to    arrival,  their  pinnace  kept  up  her  flag 

and  from  the  place  of  conference.  They    in  the  main-top ; "  after  which  time,  on 

were  lodged  and  dieted  at  the  public    a  courteous  intimation  from  the  Gov- 

chai^e,   "  and  the   Governor    accom-    ernor,  it  was  struck, 

panied  them  always  at  meals."     They 
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These  transactions  are  of  little  interest  except  as  show- 
ing with  what  freedom  the  Confederacy  —  or,  as  the  case 
might  be,  Massachusetts,  acting  for  it  —  took  the  position 
of  an  independent  power,^  On  her  western  border,  New 
England  had  foreign  relations  of  a  more  practical  de- 
scription to  oversee  and  adjust.  The  Dutch  at  New 
Netherland  were,  from  time  to  time,  asserting 
a^D^rof"  ^  claim  which  the  English  colonists  considered 
Mew  Heaier-  themselvcs  to  be  under  obligations  alike  of  honor 
and  of  interest  to  fend  off,  at  least  as  long  as 
their  frienda  in  England  were  too  busy  to  give  it  their 
attention. 

The  New-Haven  people  having  set  up  a  trading-house 
some  ten  miles  northwestwardly  from  their  town,^  the 
idi,;.     Dutch  Governor  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Mas- 
■*''^'  ^"    sachusetts  and  New  Haven  to  remonstrate  against 
what  he  represented  as  an  encroachment  on  his  domain.^ 
The  business  came   before  the   Federal  Commissioners, 
who  sent  a  messenger  to  New  Amsterdam,  to 
declare  their  approbation  of  the  proceeding  of 
'their  friends  at   New   Haven,  and   to  make  a  counter 
complaint  of  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  at 
Hartford*     Kieft,  the  Governor  of  the  Dutch,  was  soon 
after  displaced;^   and   his   successor,  Peter   Stuyvesant, 
being  arrived  at  the  Manhattoes,  sent  his  sec- 
retary to  Boston,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Govern 
nor,  "  with  tender  of  all  courtesy  and  good  correspond- 
ency."    Some  of  tlie  Commissioners  would  have  met  his 
overture  with  cordiality ;  but,  as  in  the  letter  he  "  laid 
claim  to  all  between  Connecticut  and  Delaware,"  the 


'  ChaJmers  saw  plainly  thia  bearing  '  Wicthrop,  II.  268. 

of  the  subject.    (Annals,  &e.,  178,  181,  *  Eeeorda,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  54- 

182 ;  Re-volt,  &c.,  88.)  58 ;  comp.  68  -  72. 

*  It  was  at  Paugusset  (now  Derby)  ^  Winttrop  thoufibt  it  a  providential 

on   the  Naugatuck,   at,   or  near,  the  -riaitation,  that  Kieft,  on  his  homeward 

junction  of  that  rivor  with  the  Housa-  voyage,  waa  wrecked   and  drowned, 

tonic.     (N.  T,  Hist.  Coll.,  H.  273.)  (U.  386.) 
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Commissioners  from  the  western  Colonies  "  thought 
otherwise,  supposing  it  would  be  more  to  their  advan- 
tage to  stand  upon  terms  of  distance.  And  answer  was 
returned  accordingly,  only  taking  notice  of  his 
offer,  and  showing  our  readiness  to  give  him  a 
meeting  in  time  and  place  convenient."  '^  It  complained 
at  the  same  time  of  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the  extortion  by  them 
of  high  duties  from  English  traders. 

A  serious  occasion  of  resentment  occurred  when  Stuy- 
vesant,  by  a  stratagem,  captured  a  Dutch  vessel 
in  New-Haven  harbor  for  an  alleged  evasion  of 
certain  payments  due  to  his  government.^  The  Com- 
missioners were  not  sure  that  the  charge  was  not  well 
founded.  Biit  it  in  no  sort  justified  the  outrage  on 
friendly  territory  ;  and  the  Dutch  Governor  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  a  claim  to  "  the  place,  and  so 
all  along  the  sea-coast  to  Cape  Cod,"®  and  had  directed 
his  letter  to  "New  Haven  in  the  Netherlands."  Three 
servants  of  his,  who  had  come  to  New  Haven,  were 
there  imprisoned.  He  wrote  to  demand  their  restitu- 
tion, which  was  refused.* 

While  new  in  his  place,  Stuyvesant  had  misunderstood 
the  proprieties  and  the  capacities  of  his  situation.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  it  tended  to  lower  his  tone  j  and 
he  now  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  ig^g, 
proposing  to  submit  to  him  and  the  Governor  of  '*"'™''- 
Plymouth  the  matters  in  dispute  between  New  Haven 
and  New  Netheiiand,  "  with  some  kind  of  retractation  of 
his  former  claim."  The  General  Court  was  consulted, 
who  "  thought  the  matter  more  weighty  and  general  to 
the  concernment  of  all  the  country,  than  that  anything 

'  "Wicthrop,  n.  314.    For  the  letter,  '  See  N.  H.  Eeo.,  I.  511 -.530,  for 

see  Kecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  97.  a  collection  of  letters  wMcli  passed,  at 

'  N.   H.   Kec,    I.    508,   511,    515;  this  time,  between  New  Haven  and  the 

O'Callaghan,  New  Setherland,  IL  48.  Dutch  Governor ;  comp.  361,  413. 

'  Eeeords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  132. 
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sliould  then  be  determined  about  it,  and  more  fit  for  tlie 
Commissioners  first  to  consider  of."  Stuyvesant  was  get^ 
ting  more  and  more  uneasy  as  to  the  issue  of  the  quarrel 
he  had  provoked,  "  both  in  regard  of  the  -weakness  the 
State  of  Holland,  especially  the  "West-India  Company, 

were  fallen  into, and  also  in  respect  of  the  doubts 

which  he  was  fallen  into  at  this  time,  both  from  his  own 
unruly  people,  and  also  of  their  neighbor  Indians ; "  and 
he  was  importunate  for  a  reconciliation.^  At  their  next 
meeting,  the  Commissioners  addressed  to  him  a 
joint  letter,  inquiring  what  it  was  that  he  pro- 
posed to  refer,  and  what  credentials  he  could  produce 
from  his  principals,  and  reiterating  their  complaints  of 
the  dangerous  practices  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  exorbitant  duties  levied  by  him  upon  com- 
merce,^ They  informed  him  that,  until  some  accommo- 
dation should  be  made,  Dutch  traders  would  be  subjected 
to  the  same  liabilities  in  the  harbors  of  New  England,  as 
were  imposed  upon  Englishmen  in  New  Nctherland  ;  that 
they  should  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition,  suitable  for 
trading  with  the  Indiana,  which  they  might  find  in  Dutch 
vessels  within  the  English  jurisdiction;  and  that  they 
should  strictly  retaliate  any  injustice  done  "  to  any  mer- 
chant or  mariner,  either  English,  Dutch,  or  other  nation, 
admitted  to  be  planters  within  any  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies," and  should  '*  vindicate  the  English  rights  by  all  suii> 
able  and  just  means."  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  would  be  as  good  as  their  word,  and  that,  in  their  as- 
sumed plenitude  of  authority,  they  would  act  with  prompi> 
noss.  But  such  a  course  would  not  do  for  Stuyvesant. 
He  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  involving  his  supe- 
riors in  the  consequences  which  might  ensue.  He  wrote 
home,  asking  instructions,  and  urging  that  a  set^ 
flement  of  the  dispute  should  be  made  in  Europe 
And  here  it  rested  for  the  pre.sent. 

'  Wlnthrop,  11. 31S,  334,  325,  329.         =  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II,  102  - 105. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

When  Winslow  went  to  England  as  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts, to  counteract  the  plots  of  Gorton  and  Child  and 
their  respective  associates,  eleven  years  had  passed  since 
the  last  of  his  three  previous  voyages  to  that  country.^ 
He  might  now  promise  himself  a  more  agreeable  position 
there  than  he  had  occupied  on  the  earlier  occasions.  Eor- 
merly  he  had  had  in  charge  an  humble  suit  to  a  domi- 
neering Privy  Council,  and  a  vexatious  negotiation  with 
some  London  merchants  about  the  investment  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  The  cause  of  a  community  beginning 
to  be  confident  in  its  power  was  now  to  be  pleaded  by 
him  in  the  hearing  of  rulers  of  England,  whom  he  could 
trust  for  that  devotion  to  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
which,  while  it  had  nerved  some  of  its  votaries  for  their 
triumph  at  home,  had  still  earlier  conducted  others  to  a 
distant  exile.  He  arrived  in  England  in  the  j.^^^ 
month  in  which  the  Kins  was  surrendered  by  wtasiow 

in  Rngland. 

the  Scottish  army  to  the  English  Parliament,  and     im. 
two  months  before  the  question  about  disband-    '""'^' 
ing  the  troops  provoked  the  open  quarrel  between  the 
Independents  and  the  Presbyterians. 

His  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  dispute  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Massachusetts  with  the  Presbyterians  in  that 
Colony  were  related  in  the  last  chapter.  The  intrigues 
of  Gorton,  Greene,  and  Holden  had  demanded  the  agent's 
still  earlier  attention.  As  Child  and  his  party  relied  upon 
the  Presbyterians  for  support,  so  in  the  Levellers  and 
Eanters,  whom  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell,  after  help- 

>  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  215,  3il,  542. 
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ing  them  to  rise,  was  now  hardly  keeping  in  checl^,  the 
emissaries  from  Shawomet  found  sympathizers  who  had 
such  numbers,  activity,  and  means  of  influence,  that  other 
parties  were  not  disposed  to  offend  them  without  neces- 
sity. "  I  preached,"  says  Gorton,  "  the  word  of 
ton  lu  tog-  God  publicly,  in  divers  as  eminent  places  as  any 
were  then  in  London,  as  also  about  London,  and 

places  more  remote ; publicly  and  immediately  after 

the  word  delivered,  the  people  giving  thanks  to  God, 
that  ever  such  a  word  came  to  be  uttered  among  them."  ^ 
Gorton  and  his  colleagues  m  the  embassy  had  gone  to 
England  more    than    a    year    before    "Winslow.      They 
took  with  them  the  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,^  and  they  presented  to  the  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Plantations  ^  a  memorial  complaining  of  the  treats 
ment  which  had  been  experienced  by  their  company. 
"  The  petitioners,  being  favored  by  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, partly  for  private  respects  and  partly  for  their 
adhering  to  some  of  their  corrupt  tenets,"  obtained  an 
im.      Order  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  '^  to 
May  16.    permit  and  suifer  the  petitioners,  and  all  the  late 
inhabitants  of  Narragansctt  Bay,  with  their  families  and 
all  such  as  should  hereafter  join  with  them,  freely  and 
quietly  to  live  and  plant  upon  Shawomet,"  and  such  adjar 
cent  lands  as  they  had  previously  occupied,  till  such  time 
as  the  adverse  claim  of  Massachusetts  could  be  presented 
and  considered.*     The  Order  also  required  that  Gorton 
and  his  companions  should  be  allowed  to  pass  peaceably 
through  Massachusetts  to  their  homes.     Holden  arrived 
with  it  in  Boston  three  months  before  Winslow's 
departure.      The  Governor  refused  him  permis- 
sion to  land,  till  the  advice  of  the  Council  could  be  ob- 
tained.   The  Coimcil  debated  the  question,  and  concluded 

'  Gorton,  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Mor-  '  See  aboTe,  p.  137, 

ton,  in  Force,  Tracts,  IV.   (vii.)   U.  '  See  Vol.  I.  633,  634. 

An  incomplete  copy  of  the  paper  is  in  '  E.  I.  Rec,  I.  S68 ;  Wintbrap,  11. 

Hutchinson,  I,  469.  280,  281. 
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■to  consult  tlie  neighboring  Elders.  The  Elders  were  also 
divided  in  opinion  ;  but  "  the  greater  part,  both  of  Magis- 
trates and  Elders,  thought  it  better  to  give  so  much 
respect  to  the  protection  which  the  Parliament  had  given 
him  (and  whereupon  he  adventured  his  life),  as  to  suffer 
him  to  pass  quietly  away."  ^ 

When  the  General  Court  came  to  consider  the  course 
fit  to  be  taken,  respecting  the  mandate  from  England, 
"  one  question,"  they  said,  "  was,  whether  we  should  give 
the  Commissioners  their  title,  lest  thereby  we  should  ac- 
knowledge all  that  power  they  claimed  in  our  jurisdic- 
tion." This  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  courtesy. 
A  far  more  important  one  lay  behind,  relating  to  the 
invitation  given  to  Massachusetts,  in  the  recent  Order 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  make  an  answer  to  the  charges 
of  Gorton  and  his  confederates.  As  to  this,  the  conclu- 
sion, as  Winthrop  records  it,  was,  "  that,  in  point  of  gov- 
ernment, we  have  granted  by  patent  such  full  and  ample 
power  of  choosing  all  officers  that  shall  command  and 
rule  over  us,  of  making  all  laws  and  rides  of  our  obe- 
dience, and  of  a  full  and  final  determination  of  all  cases 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  that  no  appeals  or  other 
ways  of  interrupting  our  proceedings  do  lie  against  us. 
Concerning  our  way  of  answering  complaints  against  us 
in  England,  we  conceive  that  it  doth  not  well  suit  with 
us,  nor  are  we  directly  called  upon,  to  profess  and  plead 
our  right  and  power,  further  than  in  a  way  of  justificar 
tion  of  our  proceedings  questioned,  from  the  words  of  the 

patent. If  the  Parliament  should  be  less  inclinable 

to  us,  we  must  wait  upon  Providence  for  the  preservation 
of  our  just  liberties."'^ 

This  theory  of  colonial  relation  was  implied  in  the 
''commission  and  instructions"  which  Winslow  had  carried 
over,  and  in  a  "  remonstrance  and  a  petition  to  the  Com- 

'  Wlnttrop,  II.  273.  '  Ibid.,  282,  283. 
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missioners  in  England."  Among  the  points  wliicli  lie  was 
directed  to  maintain,  as  occasion  should  arise,  were  these ; 
that  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  had  a  right  to 
tionaofMM-  omit  the  King's  name  from  legal  processes,  both 
iSJ^r  "  for  avoiding  appeals,"  and  because  the  Company 
"  claimed  not  as  by  commission,  but  by  a  free 
donation  of  absolute  government;"  that  they  showed 
their  "  subjection  to  England  "  by  "  framing  their  govern- 
ment according  to  their  patent "  received  from  her  ;  that 
their  exercise  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  was  an  incident 
of  their  chartered  "  power  to  defend  themselves  and  of- 
fend others,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land ; "  that  the  charter 
"  gave  the  liberty  of  votes  in  elections  expressly  to  the 
freemen  only ; "  and  that  the  "  absolute  power  of  gov- 
ernment," vested  in  them  by  the  charter,  secured  them 
against  the  imposition  of  a  General  Governor.^ 

In  their  Remonstrance  to  the  Commissioners,  the  Magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  place,  expressed  their 
apprehension,  that  an  answer  on  their  part  to  Gorton's 
complaint  might  "  be  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  granted 
by  tiieir  charter,  and  to  their  well-being  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world ; "  and  they  protested  against  its  be- 
ing drawn  into  precedent,  lest,  "when  times  should  be 
changed,  for  all  things  below  are  subject  to  vanity,  and 
other  princes  or  Parliaments  should  arise,  the  generations 
succeeding  should  have  cause  to  lament,  and  say, '  Eng- 
land sent  our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties,  which 
they  enjoyed  many  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  enmity 
and  opposition  of  the  prelacy  and  other  potent  adver- 
saries ;  how  came  we  to  lose  them,  under  the  favor  and 
protection  of  that  State,  at  such  a  season  when  England 
ilself  recovered  its  own  1 '  "  They  desired  the  Commis- 
sioners to  attend  to  the  evidence  which  Winslow  would 
produce,  to  show  that,  in  dealing  with  Gorton's  company, 

'  WJntlirop,  H.  2B9-S01. 
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they  liad  proceeded  according  to  justice,  and  within  the 
limit  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  charter. 
They  urged  the  injurious  results  which  would  follow,  in 
respect  to  the  attempts  making  to  convert  the  natives,  if 
the  Shawomet  disturbers  should  be  "  countenanced  and 
upheld."  They  set  forth  that  the  allowance  of  appeals 
to  England  would  be  "  destructive  to  all  government, 
both  in  the  honor  and  also  in  the  power  of  it."  And 
they  cautioned  the  Commissioners  against  assuming  a 
responsibility  to  which  they  would  find  themselves  un- 
equal.    "  Considering  the  vast  distance  between  England 

and  these  parts, your  counsels  and  judgments  could 

neither  be  so  well  grounded,  nor  so  seasonably  applied,  as 
might  either  be  so  useful  for  us  or  so  safe  for  yourselves, 
in  your  discharge  in  the  great  day  of  account,  for  any 
miscarriage  which  might  befall  us  while  we  depended 
upon  your  counsel  and  help,  which  could  not  seasonably 
be  administered  to  us.  Whereas,  if  any  such  should  he- 
fall  us  when  we  have  the  government  in  our  own  hands, 
the  State  of  England  shall  not  answer  for  it."  ^ 

When  Winslow  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  Gor- 
ton had  lately  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  the 
press.^     He  prepared  a  reply  with  such  promptness,  that 

'  Wintlirop,    n.    295-298;    E,  I.  also  of  the  Klngdome  of  England,  with 

Hist.  Coll.,  IL  198-202,  their  Execution  of  Laws,  in  the  Name 

*  Gorton's  book  was  probably  pub-  and  Authority  of  the  Servaut  (or  of 

lisbed  in  the  last  quarter  of  1646,  aa  themselves),  and  not  in  the  Name  and 

the  mprimatur  is  dated  Angnst  8d  in  Authority  of  the  Lord,  or  Fountain  of 

thatyear.   Its  full  title  is  "  Simplicitie'a  the  Government.   Wherein  is  declared 

Defence  (gainst  Seven-Headed  Policy,  an  Act  of  a  Great  People  and  Country 

Or,  Innocency  Vindicated,  being  an-  of  the   Indians   in   those   Parts,   both 

justly   accused    and    sorely  censured  Princes  and  People  (unanimously)  in 

by  that  Seven-Headed  Church  Gov-  then-  voluntary  SubmiBsion   and  8ub- 

ernment  united  In  New  England.    Or,  jeotion  unto  the  Protection  and  Gov- 

that  Servant  so  Imperious  in  his  Mas-  emment  of  Old   England   (from  the 

tor's  Absence,  revived,  and  now  thus  Fametheyhear  thereof),  ti^etlierwith 

reacting  in  New   England.     Or,  the  the  true  Manner  and  Forme  of  it,  as  it 

Combate  of  the  United  Colonies,  not  appears  under  their  own  Hands  and 

only  agiunst  some  of  the  Natives  and  Seals ;  being  stirred  up  and  provokod 

Subjects,  but  against    the   Authority  thereto  by  the  Combate  and  Courses 
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it  appeared  in  a  few  weeks.-'  In  a  Dedication  to  the 
Commissioners  he  made  five  requests  ;  —  1.  that 
winaiow'a  they  would  "  strengthen  the  censure  of  the  Mas- 
'*"'°^"  sachusetts  by  their  favorable  approbation,"  so 
that  "  the  country  might  be  the  more  preserved  from 
their  fears  of  the  Gortonians'  desperate    close   with   so 

above  said.  Throughout  iivhich  Trea-  bej'ond  the  Bounds  of  all  their  own 
tise  is  secretly  intermingled  that  great  JurisdiclionH,  perpetrated  and  acted  in. 
OppOMdon,  which  is  in  the  Goin^rs  such  an  unreasonable  and  barbarous 
forth  of  those  two  grand  Spirits,  that  Manner,  as  many  thereby  have  lost 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  extant  in  the  their  Lives.  As  it  hath  been  faithfully 
World  (through  the  Sons  of  Men),  declared  to  the  Honorable  Committee 
from  the  Beginning  and  Foundation  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  Forrain 
thereof."  In  this  language  the  reader  Plantations  ;  whereupon  they  gave 
will  readily  discern  two  points  of  Gor-  present  Order  for  Eedress,  The  Mght 
ton's  policy.  He  piqued  the  pride  and  Consideration  whereof  hath  moved 
of  Englishmen  by  representing  the  a  great  Country  of  the  Indians  and 
United  Colonies  as  resisting  "  the  an-  Natives  in  those  Parts,  Princes  and 
thority  of  the  kingdom  of  England;"  People,  to  submit  unto  the  Crown  of 
and  he  played  upon  the  p^sions  of  his  England,  and  earnestly  U)  sue  to  the 
Levelling  ftiends  by  complaining  that  State  thereof,  for  Safeguard  and  Shel- 
the  colonial  rulers  were  acting  "  not  in  ter  ftom  like  Cruelties." 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Lord,"  In  this  book,  on  the  one  band,  the 
and  that  they  were  em.bodying  "  that  taste  of  the  Eanting  mystics  is  largely 
great  opposition,  which  is  in  the  goings  consulted  (e.  g.  pp.  95-111);  on  the 
forth,"  Sat.  A  second  edition  appeared  other,  skilful  appeals  are  made  to  the 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  party  national  pride,  by  representations  that 
of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  coercion  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  its 
had  grown  stronger ;  and  the  title-  Commisrioners  was  defied  by  the  Mas- 
page,  with  an  improved  adaptation  to  sachusetts  people,  and  respected  by 
the  time,  represents  the  work  to  be  their  victims  (pp.  89-91,  94).  Of 
"  A  true  Complaint  of  a  Peaceable  the  estimation  in  which  the  book  and 
People,  being  Part  of  the  Enghsh  in  its  writer  were  hehi  by  the  English 
New  England,  made  unto  the  State  of  Presbyterians,  we  get  a  glimpse  from 
Old  England,  ^nst  oruell  Persecut-  Samuel  Rutherfurd's  "  Survey  of  the 
ors„united  in  Church  Government  in  Spiritual  Anti-Christ"  (1S3),  "It's  a 
those  Parts.  Wberein  is  made  mani-  piece  (Simplicitie's  Defence]  stuffed 
feet  the  manifold  Outrages,  Cruelties,  with  wicked  principles  and  gross  and 
Oppressions,  and  Taxations,  by  cruell  blasphemous  deductions  of  familism, 
and  close  Imprisonments,  Fire  and  smellingrankly  of  the  abominable  doc- 
Sword,  Deprivation  of  Goods,  Lands,  trine  of  Swenckefleld,  Muncer,  Becold, 
and  Livelyhood ;  and  such  like  bat^  David  Georgius,  and  of  H.  Nicholas, 
barouB  Inhumanities,  exercised  upon  the  first  elder  of  the  Family  of  Love, 
the  People  of  Providence  Plantations  of  the  piece  called  Theologia  Germani- 
in  the  Nanhyganset  Bay,  by  those  of  ca,  and  the  Bright  Starre"  There  is 
the  Massachusetts,  with  the  Kest  of  the  much  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
Unit«d  Colomes,  stretching  themselves       i  This  was   the    treatise    so   often 
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dangerous  enemies  aa  their  malignant  neighbors,  the 
Narigansetts  ;  "  2.  that  they  would  "  never  suffer  Samuel 

Gorton,  the  pestilent  disturber, any  more  to  go  to 

New  England  to  disquiet  the  peace  thereof; "  3,  that  they 
would  "  suffer  New  Plymouth  to  enjoy  their  former  lib- 
erty in  the  line  of  their  government,  which  includeth 

quoted  in  these  pages  undei' tlie  title  ance  to  Presbyterians  in  New  England, 
of  "  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,"  &c.  The  (Ibid.,  95,  9G,  98  - 100 ;  comp.  Vol.  I. 
date  in  the  imprint  of  the  edition  489,  note  2.)  The  English  Anabap- 
is  1G4G.  But  Winslow  sailed  for  Eng-  lists  were  a  party  too  considerable  to 
land  in  the  middle  of  December,  1648,  be  slighted.  Accordingly,  he  shows,  in 
at  which  time,  according  to  the  reckon-  the  case  of  Chauncy  of  Plymouth  and 
ing  of  the  Old  Style,  there  remained  others,  how  unmolested  they  might  live 
a  little  more  than  three  months  of  that  in  New  England,  if  they  gave  no  other 
year.  Again  be  says  (Hypoeriae  Uu-  offence  than  by  their  sectarian  opinions 
masked,  77)  that  the  time  ance  his  and  practice;  and  he  avers,  that,  though 
"  departure  flrom  New  England  "  had  "  the  churches  of  New  England  were 
been  "not  much  above  two  months"  confident  through  God's  mercy  that  the 
(comp.  Pref.,  iv.)  ;  from  which  the  in-  way  in  which  they  walked con- 
ference is,  that  he  published  in  the  early  curred  with  those  rules  our  blessed 
part  of  March,  1647  (N.   S.);  a  fact  Saviour  hath  left  upon  record  by  the 

usefiil  to  be  settled,  as  it  shows  that    Evangelists  and  Apostles, yet 

there  was  time  for  the  book  to  exert  nevertheless,  if  any,  through  tender- 

an  influence   on  that  decision  of  the  ness   of   conscience,    were    otherwise 

Commiaaoners   which  was  announced  minded,  to  such  they  never  turned  a 

in  May.  deaf  ear,  nor  became  rigorous."     (Hy- 

The  attentive  reader  constantly  dis-  poorisie  Unmasked,  &c.,  JOl,  102.) 
eems  in  Winslow's  book  the  influence  The  book  sometimes  quoted  under 
of  that  state  of  affairs  and  of  senti-  the  title,  "  The  Danger  of  tolerating 
ment,  which  on  his  arrival  he  found  Levellers  in  a  Civil  State,"  is  the  same 
existing  in  England.  The  Preabyte-  as  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  except  that 
rians  and  Independents  were  not  un-  inateadof  the  Dedication,  in  the  latter, 
equally  matched.'  He  desired  the  good-  to  the  Earl  of  Warvfick  and  his  fellow- 
will  of  both.  "  How  easy  would  the  Commisaionors,  the  former  has  a  full 
differences  be  reconciled  between  the  table  of  contents.  As  to  the  body  of 
Presbyterian  and   Independent  way.  the  respective  works,  they  are  not  dif- 

As  they  have  fought  f^^ther  ferent  editions,  but  both  were  struck 

for  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  eccle-  off  from  the   same   types.     This  fact 

aiastieal  and  civil,  so  may  they  join  shows  them  to  have  been  published 

tt^ether  in  the  preservation  of  them."  about  the  same  time ;  and,  if  so,  thoy 

(Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  &c.,  94.)     He  were  intended  to  reach  different  hands, 

wms  to  avert  the  hostility  of  the  In  re'ipect  to  the  "Danger  of  tolerat- 
Presbyterians  by  informing  them  that  mg  Levellers,"  Winslow  well  knew  that 
they  whose  cause  he  pleaded  had  not    he  might  look  to  a  large  class  of  his 

rejected    the    commnnion   of   Dut  h  Enirl  h  friends  for  an  active  sympathy 

French,  Scotch,  or  English  of  tl  at  agi  nst  t  orton. 
olining,  and  that  they  gave  no  d  turb- 
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their  very  seat,  even  Shawomet  itself;"^  4.  that  they 
would  refuse  to  receive  appeals  from  New  England ; 
5.  that  they  would  "  patronize  "  him  in  the  "  just  defence  " 
which  he  was  making,  and  thus  place  his  constituents 
under  an  obKgation  to  "  engage  with  and  for  "  the  Parliar 

'  Gorton  had  "  taxed  Plymouth  to  and  the  said  rivulet  or  runlet,  called 
join  Trith  the  Massachusetts  to  frustrate  Coahassett  aliaa  Couahaasett,"  &c. 
their  government  by  virtue  of  their  (Brigliam,  Charter,  &e.,  22,  23.) 
new  charter."  (Hypocrite  Unmasked,  This  definition  of  a  western  boun- 
&e.,  82.)  The  reference  ia  to  the  dary  for  Plymouth  Colony  does  not 
Ch^lcr  of  Providence  Plantations.  ciDrrespond  to  the  natural  features  of 
(See  below,  p.  21S.)  the  country.    In  the  impracticability 

"Thelineof  their  [Plymouth's]  gov-  of  putting  a  strict  verbal  construction 
emment,"  argued  Winslow,  agreeably  upon  it,  the  Plymouth  people,  it  ap- 
to  bis  instructions,  "  includeth  their  pears,  adopted  some  interpretation 
[the  Warwick  Company's]  very  seat,  which  brought  Shawomet  within  their 
even  Shawomet  itself."  Of  course  this  bounds,  —  an  interpretation  also  ap- 
refers  to  the  boundary  to  which  Ply-  proved  by  their  allies  in  the  Confed- 
mouth   was    entitled    by    the    patent    eracy. 

granted  to  Bradford  by  the  Council  for  In  urging,  at  this  time,  upon  the 
New  England  in  1630.  (See  Vol.  I.  Parliamentary  Commiasionei's  for  the 
332.)  At  the  time  of  that  grant,  fbe  Colonies,  that  Shawomet  belonged  by 
geography  of  the  region  was  little  patent  to  Plymontb,  Winslow  may 
icnown.  The  territoiy  conveyed  to  seem  to  have  condemned  a  former 
Bradford  was  described  in  it  as  lying  judgment  of  his.  In  1670,  Eoger  Wil- 
betwecn  the  ocean  on  the  east;  "a  liams  wrote  to  Major  Mason  (see  Vol. 
certain  rivnlet  or  runlet,  there  com-  L  422),  that,  when  he  was  looking  out 
monly   called  Coahasset  alias   Cona-    for  a  place  of  refuge,  Winslow  told  him 

hassett,  towards  the  north ; the     that,  if  he  would  but  cross  the  river  to 

river,  commonly  called  Karragansetts  Seekonk,  he  would  be  "  free,"  and  be- 
Eiver,  towards  the  south ;  and  between  yond  "  the  edge  of  their  bounds."  Wil- 
and  within  a  straight  line  directly  ex-  liams  was  an  entirely  honest  man,  and 
tending  up  into  the  mainland  towards  his  statements  are  entitled  to  all  that 
the  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  confidence  wluch  should  respond  to  an 
river  called  NarragansettsKver,  to  the  intention  to  apealt  the  truth.  But  he 
utmost  linuts  and  bounds  of  a  country  was  also  an  impulave  and  an  imaglna- 
or  place  in  New  England  called  Poka-  live  man ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  trust  the 
noket  alias  Sowamsett  westward,  and  memory  of  any  witness,  sixty-four  years 
another  like  straight  line  extending  old,  for  the  particulars  of  a  conversa- 
itself  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  tion  which  took  place  when  he  was 
B(ud  river  called  Coahasset  alias  Cona-  thirty.  Supposing  Winslow  to  have 
hassett  towards  the  west,  so  iar  up  into  preciselyespressed  the  opinion  ascribed 
the  mainland  westwards,  as  the  utmost  to  him  by  Williams,  it  does  not  show 
limits  of  the  stud  place  or  country  com-  that  the  same  was  the  opinion  of  Wins- 
monly  called  Pokanoket  alias  Sowam-  low's  Colony,  or  of  other  eminent  per- 
BCtt  do  extend,  ti^ether  with  one  half  sonsintbeColony.equallyentitledWbe 
of  the  said  river  called  Narragansett,    consulted ;  nor  would  his  or  their  ex- 
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ment  and  the  Commissioners    "  against  all  opposers  of 
the  State,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins."  ^ 

The  representations  of  Winslow  exhibited  the  case  to 
the  Commissioners  in  a  new  light ;  and  they  hastened  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  colonists  as  to  the  most  impor- 
tant question.  To  the  claim  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany to  exemption  from  appeals,  they  replied :  "  We 
intended  not  to  encourage  any  appeals  from  your  y.^^_ 
justice,  nor  to  restrain  the  bounds  of  your  juris-  *'°'^^^- 
diction  to  a  narrower  compass  than  is  held  forth  by  your 
letters  patent,  but  to  leave  you  with  all  that  freedom  and 
latitude  that  may  in  any  respect  be  duly  claimed  by  you, 
knowing  that  the  limiting  of  you  in  that  kind  may  be 
very  prejudicial,  if  not  destructive,  to  the  government 
and  pubhe  peace  of  the  Colony ; "  and  they  professed 
the  like  liberal  intentions  in  respect  "  to  aU  the  other 
governments  and  plantations  in  New  England."  ^  On  a 
hearing  of  Winslow,  and  of  Gorton  with  his  friends,  at 
Westminster,  "it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  about  the 
hearts  of  the  Committees,  so  as  they  discerned  of  Gorton, 
&c.  what  they  were,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  proceedings 
against  them."  Their  application  for  an  authoritative 
interference  in  their  behalf  obtained  no  more  than  an  in- 
tercession that  they  might  be  treated  with  indulgence. 
The  Commissioners  wrote  :  "  We  commend  it  to 
the  government,  within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
shall  appear  to  be,  (as  our  only  desire  at  present  in  this 
matter,)  not  only  not  to  remove  them  from  their  plantar 
tions,  but  also  to  encourage  them,  with  protection  and 
assistance,  in  all  fit  ways,  provided  that  they  demean 

pri.bBion  of  it  unauthorizedby  a  public        '  Hypocrite  Uiimasked,&e.,Pref.,T. 
act    preclude  then  changing  it  after  '  Possibly  this  supererogatory  assnr- 

wards   on  what  thej    bhould  consider  ante  was  suggested  by  Fenwick,  ■who 

better  information  respcLtn  g  the   m  was   now  one   of   the    Parliamentary 

tent  of  the  patent  and  the  rights  of  Commissioners  for  the  Colonies  (Win- 

their  communitj     nor  would  it  impooi.  throp,   IL   320),  and  who  muBt   have 

an  obligatjon.  upon  any  one.  always  had  Connecticut  in  his  miud. 
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themselves  peaceably,  and  do  not  endanger  any  of  the 
Englist  colonies  by  a  prejudicial  correspondence  with 
the  Indians,  or  otherwise ;  wherein  if  they  shall  be  faulty, 
we  leave  them  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  justice."  ^ 
Despairing  of  success  with  the  Commissioners,  Gorton 
Ketuniof  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  homeward.  He  arrived  at  Boston, 
Gorum  tt.  where,  when  about  to  be  apprehended,  he  pro- 
Mis,  duced  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  desir- 
^'  ing  only  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  pass 
home."  Upon  this,  "the  Court  recalled  their  former 
order,  and  gave  him  a  week's  liberty  to  provide  for  his 
departure.  This  was  much  opposed  by  some ;  but  the 
most  considered  that,  it  being  only  at  the  Eai'l's  request 
(no  command),  it  could  be  no  prejudice  to  our  liberty; 
and,  our  Commissioner  being  still  attending  the  Parliar 
ment,  it  might  much  have  disadvantaged  our  cause  and 
his  expedition,  if  the  Earl  had  heard  that  we  should  have 
denied  him  so  small  a  request  Yet  it  was  carried  only 
by  a  casting  voice."  No  inconvenience  followed  for  the 
Gorton  had  come  home  a  sadder  and  more 
le,  if  not  a  wiser,  man.  Several  of  his  old  friends 
had  re-assembled  at  Shawomet,  which  place,  since  that 
time,  has  borne  the  name  of  Warwick,  given  it  in  com- 
memoration, or  in  hope,  of  favor  from  the  noble  head  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission.  They  had  no  sooner 
learned  from  their  emissary  the  position  of  their  affairs, 
than  they  "  sent  two  of  their  company  to  petition  the 
General  Court,"  then  in  session  at  Boston,  and  "make  their 
peace."  Hearing,  when  they  reached  Dedham,  that  the 
Court  had  adjourned,  the  messengers  wrote  to  Winthrop, 
in  terms  not  so  much  deferential  as  abject,  asking  leave 
to  wait  upon  him  with  the  "  humble  request "  which 
they  had  in  charge.  "What  answer  the  Governor  made 
does  not  appear.^     AVhile  the  people  at  Warwick  should 

'  Winthrop,  n.  318  -  320  ;  E.  I,  Hist,         '  Wintlirop,  TL  322,  323. 
Coll,  n.  204.    Comp,  Hazard,  U,  136. 
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refrain  from  offence,  as  they  had  lately  done,  and  aa  there 
was  now  an  increased  probability  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  do,  Massachusetta  had  no  desire  to  disturb  them. 
Several  months  before  Gorton  left  America,  Roger 
Williams  had  returned,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and 
a  half.^  He  had  been  favorably  Introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  had  obtained  from  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners a  patent,  which  associated  "the  towns  patcmtonne 
of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport"  in  p^j^^"'* 
one  community,  "  by  the  name  of  the  Incorpo-  isn. 
ration  of  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narra-  '^ 
gansett  Bay,  in  New  England."  It  prescribed  no  cri- 
terion of  citizenship,  and  no  form  of  organization.  It 
simply  invested  the  "  inhabitants "  of  the  towns  with 
''full  power  and  authority  to  rule  themselves,  and  such 
others  as  should  hereafter  inhabit  within  any  part  of  the 
said  tract  of  land,  by  such  a  form  of  civil  government  as, 
by  voluntary  consent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
they  should  find  moat  suitable  to  their  estate  and  con- 
dition J  and  for  that  end,  to  make  and  ordain  such  civil 
laws  and  constitutions,  and  to  inflict  such  punishments 
upon  transgressors,  and,  for  execution  thereof,  so  to  place 
and  displace  officers  of  justice,  as  they,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  should  by  free  consent  agree  unto ;  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  the  said  laws,  constitutions,  and 
punishments  for  the  civil  government  of  the  said  plantar 
tions,  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit."  ^ 

With  this  instrument  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, fortified  by  a  letter  to  the  Magistrates,  in  which 

'  Wiothrop,  II,  193;  see  Vol.  1. 609.  tent,  aouth  oq  tlie  ocean,  and  on  tlie 

"  The  instrument  is  in  Hazard,  I.  west   and   northweet  by   the   Indians 

538,  and  in  K.  L  Kec,  I.  143.— The  called   Hahi^anneuoks,   alias  Narrar- 

"  said  tract  of  land "  is  described  as  ganaetta ;  the  whole  tract   extending 

"bordering  northward  and  northeast  about  twenty-five  miles  into  the  Pequot 

on  the   patent  of  the   Massachusetts,  river  and  country," 
eaat  and  southeast  on  Plymouth  pa- 
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"divers  Lords  and   others   of  the   Parliament"^    "pro- 
fessed their  great  desires"  that  he  might  have 
wuwfta    friendly  treatment.    Haateniog  towards  his  home, 
imeiios.      jjg  yf^  jjjg^  ^^  Seekonk  by  his  friends,  who  in 

September.  i 

fourteen  canoes  had  come  out  from  Providence 
to  oifer  their  welcome,  and  conduct  him  on  his  way.  To 
a  sanguine  temper,  such  as  his,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  moment  was  one  of  exultation  as  well  as  of  hope. 
"  Being  hemmed  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  canoesj  he  was 
elevated  and  transported  out  of  himself."  ^ 

But  the  exultation  was  premature,  and  the  hope  was 
destined  to  be  long  in  suspense.  It  might  seem  that  the 
terms  of  the  patent  of  the  "Providence  Plantations"  were 
easy  enough  to  content  minds  not  hard  to  be  pleased ; 
but  the  eccentric  persons  who  had  come  into  each  other's 
neighborhood  about  Narragansett  Bay  were  not  prepared 
as  yet  to  work  together  in  any  government.  That  pres- 
sure of  encroachments  from  the  adjacent  Colonies,  of 
which  they  complained,  might  alone  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  uniting  them  for  mutual  security.  Plymouth 
sent  one  of  her  Assistants  to  Rhode  Island,  "  to 
signify  to  all  that  were  interested  in  that  newly 
erected  government,"  that  a  great  part  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  them  was  within  the  patent  limits  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  would  undoubtedly,  on  better  information 
be  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  Parliament,  and  to  warn 
them  against  exercising  any  act  of  government  within 

'  The  letter  is  in  Winthrop,  II,  193.  England    Firs-Brand    Qucnelied."  — 

It  does  not  purport  to  be  from  the  Com-  Stott,  as  a  Quaker,  had  become  angry 

misaonera  who  signed  the  patent ;  and  with  'Williams  before  he  wrote  (which 

the  names  of  only  three  of  them  (Hoi-  was  in  1677);  and,  with  an  anachronism 

land,  Wharton,  and  Corbet)  are  sub-  of  his  emotiona,  he  supposes  himself  to 

scribed  to  it.    Were  the  Commissionera  hare  been  angry  at  the  time  when  he 

cantioua  about  compromising  their  dig-  asastwl  with  his  canoe  in  the  aquatic 

nity  by   demanding  of  Massachusetts  procesaon.    "  I  was  condemned  in  my- 

what  she  was  not  unlikely  to  deny  ?  self,  that,  amongst  the  rest,  I  had  been 

'  Richard  Scott's  letter,  in  the  Ap-  an   instrument  to  set  hun   up  in  his 

pendix  to  Fos  and  Eurnyeat's  "  New-  pride  and  folly." 
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that  domain.^  The  Secretary  of  Masaachusetts  informed 
Williams  of  the  recent  reception  of  "  a  charter  from  the 
authority  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,"  dated  three 
months  earlier  than  the  patent  of  the  "  Providence  Plan- 
tations," and  giving  to  Maaaachusetta  "  the  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  a  certain  tract  of  land  -wherein  Providence  and 
the  island  of  Quidy  [Aquetnet]  were  included."  ^  But  a 
common  danger  did  not  yet  avail  to  comhine  the  Narrar 
gansett  settlors  for  common  action.  With  resolute  per- 
"verseness  they  still  stood  apart,  each  settlement  from 

^  Winthrop,  IL  220  ;  comp.  251,  speeting  tliis  patent,  dated  in  the  sixth 
253.  — Winslow  says  (Hypocrite  Un-  week  after  tbo  Parliamentary  Commis- 
masked,  &e.,  83)  that  this  messenger,  sion  was  instituted,  (see  above,  p.  122, 
Browne,  (a  Magistrate  of  Plymouth,)  note  2,)  there  are  some  things  obaenre. 
reported,  on  his  return  from  Ehode  It  was  probably  obtained  by  Welde  (E. 
Island,  that  he  found  the  people  col-  L  Eec,  IL  162) ;  and,  1  presume,  with- 
leeted  ia  a  "  public  meeting  for  a  most  out  authorityfrom  Massjwhusette.  Wil- 
rile  end ;  namely,  to  take  into  conaid-  liams's  patent  conflicts  with  it ;  and  we 
etation  a  new  disposal  of  the  lands  for-  are  left  without  information  as  to  the 
mevly  given  out,  as  if  some  had  too  cause  which  could  have  led  to  such  an 
much,  and  some  too  little,  and  for  no  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
respect  of  persons,  and  their  estates  misaonera.  The  forbearance  of  Massa- 
was  to  be  laid  aside."  No  wonder  that  chusetts  to  ibund  any  practical  claim 
the  rich  "Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  Bren-    upon  it  is  remarkable.     I  conceive  the 

ton,  &c abhorred  their  comrse,    reason  to  have  been  the  caution  of  her 

abstained  from  their  meeiings,  looked  Magistrates  about  involving  themselves 
upon  themselves  as  persons  in  great  in  an  admission  of  the  iawfiilness  of  the 
danger,  and  bemoaned  their  condition  authority  intrusted  to  the  Parliamen- 
ts divers  their  friends,  being  now  over-  tary  Commissioners,  which  admission 
whelmed  with  cares  and  fears  what  might  presently  be  turned  back  upon 
would  be  the  issue  of  things."  (Ibid.)  herself.  The  patent  also  contained  a 
The  statement  cannot  be  compared  with  provision  which  would  have  prejudiced 
the  Newport  Records,  which  present  a  them  against  it,  even  if  it  had  come 
large  lacuna  after  March  of  this  year,  from  Parliament  itselC  In  the  fbllow- 
Gorton  says  that  Browne  "  went  from  lowing  year,  there  was  a  movement  to 
house  to  house,  both  in  Portsmouth  and  "petition  the  Parliament  for  enlarge- 
Newport,  discouraging  the  people  for  ment  of  power,  &c."  But,  among  other 
yielding  any  obedience  to  the  authority  objections  by  which  it  was  defeated, 
of  the  charter."  (SimpUcitie's  Defence,  one  was,  "If  we  take  a  charter  from 
31.)  Without  doubt,  Browne's  busi-  the  Parliament,  we  can  expect  no  oth- 
ness  at  iUiode  Island  was  to  "  discour-  er  than  such  as  they  have  granted  to 
age'  the  people  there  from  all  such  use  us  at  Narragansett,  and  to  others  in 
ofihecharteraswouldwrongPlymouth.  other  places,  wherein  they  reserve  a 
'  Mass.  Eeo.,  HI.  49  ;  E.  I.  Rec,  I.  supreme  power  in  all  things."  (Win- 
133!  comp.  Winthrop,  IL  220.  — Re-  tbrop,  II.  280.) 
vol.  II.  19 
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the  other  settlements,  and  parties  within  each  settlement 
from  other  parties. 

Whether  it  was  to  escape  the  annoyances  of  a  turbu- 
lent neighborhood,  or  merely  with  a  view  to  push  his 

fortune,  Williams,  soon  after  his  return  from 
taw,™'^-  abroad,  withdrew  from  what  was  for  him  the 
rj^neett      natural  scene  of  action,  to  a  residence  in  the 

heart  of  the  Narcagansett  country,  where  he 
established  a  traffic  with  the  Indians.^  It  seems,  however, 
that  his  political  relation  to  his  former  associates  did  not 
cease ;  for,  when  preparation  had  at  length  been  made 
for  an  attempt  to  put  in  operation  a  government  under 
the  patent^  we  find  him  Moderator  of  a  meeting  held  at 
;ie47.  Providence  for  that  purpose.  With  nine  other 
Maj  IS.    persons,  among  whom  were  Gorton's  friends,  John 

'In  hia  letters  thence,  Williams  land,  and  meadow,  and  then,  in  his  own 
calls  the  place  Cawcawmsqvxskk.  It  house,  with  much  serenity  of  soul  and 
was  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  comfort,  he  yielded  up  hia  spirit  to 
Kingston.  He  there  became  the  neigh-  God,  the  father  of  spirits,  in  peace." 
bor,  and  perhaps  a  sort  of  partner,  of  Among  the  Colonial  Papers  there  is 
one  Eichard  Smith,  who  was  probably  also  a  petition  of  Smith's  son  (Kichard 
there  three  or  four  years  before  him.  Smith,  Jr.)  and  others,  in  which  they 
In  a  paper  agned  by  E<^er  Williams,  say  (July  29,  16J9)  that  he  went  to 
in  1679,  which  I  saw  in  the  State  Paper  the  ISIarragansett  conntry  about "  forty- 
Office  in  London,  he  says :  "  lUchard  two  years "  before  that  time.  (Comp. 
Smith,  senior,  deceased,  for  his  con-  B.L  Hist.Coll.,Iir.31-33;  Callender, 
science  towards  God,  left  a  fair  posses-  Hist,  Ksc.,  92.) 

sion  in  Gloucestershire,  and  adventured  An  interesting  series  of  letters  from 
with  his  relations  and  estate  to  New  Williams  to  Winthrop  the  younger, 
England,  and  waa  a  most  acceptable  dated  in  the  Narragansett  country,  and 
and  prime  leading  man  in  Taunton,  in  extending  from  June,  1645,  to  October, 
Plymouth  county.  For  his  conscience'  1651,  the  month  before  he  sailed  a 
sake  (many  difficultiea  arising)  he  left  second  time  for  England,  is  published 
Taunton,  and  came  to  the  Nahigansie  in  Vols.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  of  the  "  Col- 
country,  where  by  the  mercy  of  God,  lections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
and  the  favor  of  the  Nahigansic  Sa-  Society,"  and  by  Mr.  Knowles  in  hia 
chems,  he  broke  the  ice  at  his  great  "MemoirofWilliams"(207-248).  He 
chai^ea  and  hazards,  and  put  up,  in  occasionally  yi^ted  Providence  within 
the  diickest  of  the  barbarians,  the  first  this  time.  (Ibid.,  224.)  His  trading- 
house  among  them.  I  humbly  testify,  house  at  Narragansett  yielded  him 
that  about  forty  years  from  this  date,  "one  hundred  pounds'  profit  per  an- 
he  kept  possession,  coming  and  going,  num"  (Ibid.,  247,  note),  —  a  liberal 
himself,  children,  and  serrants,  and  he  income  for  those  days, 
had   quiet   possession   of  his  housing. 
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Greene  and  Eichard  Waterman,  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  inhabitants  of  that  town  at  a  Convention  of 
Deputies  from  the  Narragansett  settlements,  appointed 
to  he  held  on  the  second  following  day.  They  were  in- 
vested with  authority  "  to  act  and  vote,"  in  behalf  of  their 
constituents,  "  for  the  settling  of  the  General  Court  for 
the  present,  and  for  the  composing  of  it  into  any  figure 
for  the  future,  as  cause  should  require  ; "  and  further,  "  to 
act  and  vote  for  them,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  choice  of  all 
general  of&cers,  as  need  should  require."  Votes  were 
passed  at  the  same  time,  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  to  have  their  municipal  government  remain 
intact,  and  "  to  have  an  exact  and  orderly  way  open  for 
appeals  unto  General  Courts."  ^ 

The  defective  state  of  the  records  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance concerning  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  other 
settlements  in  this  quarter.  Deputies,  represent-  in,t;iuiio„ 
ing  all  of  them,  came  together,  and  remained  in  ^„^f™^' 
session  three  days.  Their  business  must  have  "if^p»i="tor 
been  diligently  prepared;  for,  in  addition  to  a  Plantations, 
constitution  of  government,  they  established  a 
minute  code  of  laws.  "  It  was  agreed  that  "Warwick 
should  have  the  same  privileges  as  Providence,"^  and 
"that  the  general  officers  for  the  whole  Colony  should 
be  these ;  namely,  one  President,  four  Assistants  (in  every 
town  one),  one  General  Eecorder,  one  PubHc  Treasurer, 
and  a  General  Sergeant,  which  officers  should  be  chosen 
every  year  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  session."^  For  the  first  year,  John 
Coggeshall   was    elected  President;    William  Dyer,  Ee- 

'  K.  I.  Bee,  I.  43.  port."    Warwick  was  not  mentioned ; 

*  Ibid,  148.  —  So  recklessly  did  these  nor,  by  any  violence  of  construction, 

JmpulMTe  people  transact  their  affairs,  could  it  be  included  within  one  or  an- 

Tlie  patent  under  which   they  were  other  of  those  which  were ;  nor,  had  it 

proposing  to  erect  a  government  was  heen  so  included,  could  it  have  had  ita 

given  to  "the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  separate  "privileges." 

of  Providence,  Porlsmouth,  and  New-  ^  Ibid.,  191,  192. 
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corder ;  ana  Jeremy  Clarke,  Treasurer.  Theae  all  be- 
longed to  Newport,  The  first  Assistants  were  Roger 
"Williams,  for  Providence  ;  John  Sanford,  for  Portsmouth ; 
William  Coddington,  for  Newport ;  and  Eandall  Holden, 
for  Warwick.^  The  inferior  position  assigned  to  Williams 
and  to  Coddington  may  be  a  symptom  of  the  jealousy 
between,  or  the  party  spirit  within,  the  towns  of  which 
they  were  respectively  the  founders. 

The  scheme  proved  a  failure.    The  people  were  not 
yet  ready  for  a  government     The  machinery  had  taken 
some  three  years  to  construct  and  set  argoing, 
ana  fliBBo-     after  its  construction  had  been  authorized  by  the 
patent.    In  three  years  more  it  ran  down.    Three 
only  of  the  proposed  annual  Assemblies  were  held.     At 
the  first,  the  Frame  of  Government  was  so  far  amended 
as  to  constitute  a  lawful  General  Court  on  a  basis  of 
representation,  instead  of  an  assemblage  of  the  whole 
im.        eople.     "Six  men  of  each  town,"  so  the  Order 
Majie.    provides,  "  shall  be  chosen,  in  whom  the  General 
Court  shall  continue ;    and  each  town   here  shall  have 
the  choice  of  their  men,  if  they  please ;  or,  if  any  town 
refuse,  the  Court  shall  choose  them  for  them ;   if  any 
else  beside  will  tarry,  they  may,  whose  help  is  desired."  ^ 
16J9,      At  the  second  annual  Assembly,  some  cases  of 
May  22.    fraudulent  voting    having  become  known,   pre- 
cautions were  adopted  against  a  repetition  of  the  abuse  ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  persons  refusing  to  take  public 
office  should  be  subject  to  fines.^     Tokens  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  to  their  government,  and  of  the  early 
1850.     derangement  into  which  it  had  fallen,  appear  in 
Ma,  23.    measures  which  the  third  annual  Assembly  found 

'  E.  I.  Eec,  I.  148.  with  propositions  for  Rhode  Island  to 

"  Ibid.,  209,  —  September  2Sd.  of  tiia  subject  to  Plymouth,  to  which  himself 

yeai',  Williams  wrote  to  the  younger  and   Portsmouth   incline.      Our   other 

"Winthrop;  "Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Cod-  three  towns   decline."      (Mass,    Hist, 

dingfon,   and   Captaiii  Partridge,  ten  Col!.,  XXIX.  271.) 

days  since  returned  from  Plymouth  °  B.  1,  Eec.,  L  217,  218. 
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itself  obliged  to  take  for   filling   the   places  of  absent 
Eepresentatives,  and  vacating  the  places  of  Eepresenta^ 
tives  unfit  for  their  trust.     Two  special  meetings  of  that 
body  were  also  held.     At  the  former,  a  municipal  incor- 
poration waa  granted  to  the  town  of  Providence,     i^, 
and  probably  also  to  the  other  towns.     At  the     "^""^^ 
latter,  which  was  the  expiring  spasm  of  the  sickly  body 
pohtic,  there  was  some  miscellaneous  revision  of     1^50- 
the  laws,  and  it  was  "ordered,  that  a  letter  be    °°'-^- 
sent  to  Mr.  Williams  to  capitulate  about  his  going  to 
England ;  and  it  is  ordered  also  that  the  State  is  willing 
to  pay  the  hundred  pound  that  is  due  to  him,  and  a  hun- 
dred pound  more ;  and,  if  he  refuse,  Mr.  Balston  [of  Ports- 
mouth], Mr.  John  Clarke  [of  Newport],  and  Mr.  Warner 
[of  Warwick]  are  nominated,  for  two  of  them  may  go."  ^ 
WilUams  waste  be  "capitulated"  with  about  going  to 
England,  in  order  that  he  might  do  over  again  that  work 
of  his  which  was  now  undone.     The  story  of  the  incar 
pacities,  and  quarrels,  and  factions,  which  brought  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  government,  has  been  only  par- 
tially preserved.     We  know  that  Coddington  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Colony  at  the  second  election ;  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  place;  that  it  was  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Clarke    to  be   *' President 
Regent ; "  that  at  the  same  time  there  were  "  divers  bills 
of  complaint  exhibited  against  Mr.  Coddington;"  that  "the 
President  elect  did  not  attend  the  Court  for  the  clear- 
ing of  the  accusations  charged  upon  him ; "  that  eight 
months  later  he  sailed  for  England ;  and  that  two  months 
after  his  departure,  at  the  first  of  the  special     jgjg. 
Assemblies  which  have  been  mentioned,  Eoger    ^"^ 
WiUiains,  as  "  Deputy  President,"  was  substituted  for  him 
at  the  head  of  the  government.'^    Williams,  who  was  then 

'  K.  L  Eec,  I.  214  -  232.  —  A  gratui-  had  remained  unpaid.   The  Colony  had 

ty  of  a  hundred  pounds  had  heen  voted  no  money.     (Ibid.,  322.) 

W  WilUams  for  hia  services  in  ohtain-  =  Ibid.,  208,  210,  211,  313,  214.  — 

ing  the  charter  (Ibid.,  151, 152);  but  it  Williian  Dyer  waa  Coddington's  a«- 
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at  his  retreat  among  the  Narragansetts,  did  not  want  the 
office.     He  hoped  that  it  might  be  offered  to  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger,  who  had  lately  made  a  plantation  in 
the  Pequot  country.^     Had  Winthrop  been  invested  with 
it,  it  is  bewUdering  to  conjecture  how  different  might 
have  been  the  later  history  of  Rhode  Island.     But  he 
■yyas  probably  as  little  prepared  to  accept,  as  the  electors 
„    were  to  confer  it  upon  him ;  and  it  was  bestowed 
1B50.      upon  John  Smith  of  Warwick,  and  in  the  follow- 
May  23.    jjjg  year  upou  Nicholas  Easton,  of  Newport,^     At 
Providence,  AVilliams,  faithful  to  his  favorite  office  of  pro- 
1847.     moting  good-will,  had  obtained  seven  signatures 
DKembei'.  ^^esides  his  own  to  an  agreement  to  "  cover  in 
the  grave  of  oblivion  what  causes  of  difference  had  here- 
tofore been  given,  either  by  word  or  misbehavior,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,"  and  to  proceed  thenceforward,  "  in  words 
and  behavior,  so  moderately  and  orderly  as  the  cause 
should  permit." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  organization,  some  ques- 
tions had  arisen  between  Newport  and  Portsmouth  relat- 
ing to  its  effect  upon  the  combination  that  had  for  seven 
1648.  years  subsisted  between  them.  WUliams  wrote 
August.  ^  letter  proposing  that  arbitrators  should  be 
chosen,  three  by  Portsmouth,  and  one  by  each'  of  the 
other  towns,  to  determine'  the  conditions  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  advice  was  taken.^ 

cuscr,  or  one  of  hia  accusers.     (Ibid.,  dischavge  of  my  serrice,  we  choae  Mr. 

219.)  —  Williains  was  chosen  Deputy  Jo.   [John]  Smith,  of  Warwick,  the 

President  in  his   absence.     (Williams  mercliant  or    shop-keeper   that   lived 

to  Winthrop,   in  Enowles,  230.)     "I  at  Boston,   for   this   year.   President," 

wrote  to   them  about  an   act   of  ob-  (Williams  in  Knowles,  234.)     A  War- 

livion,"  says  the   good   and   sanguine  ■nick  man  for  Governor  of  the  colony, 

man,  "  which,  blessed  be  the  God  of  was  an  expressive  sign  of  the  colony's 

peace,  they  have  passed."    (Ibid.)  decay.      Smith  was  the  person  who, 

'  See  his  letters  to  John  Winthrop,  in  Massachusetts,  had  got  himself  into 

Jr.,  dated   "  Cauoaumequssiek,   1,  48,  trouble  as  the  partisan  of  Child  (see 

so  calkd"  (March  1  and  May  3, 1649),  above,  p.  169),  and  had  thereby  sc- 

in  Knowles,  Memoir,  230,  234.  cured  himself  a  welcome  at  Warwick. 
»  B-LRec,  1  216,  220.  — "Upon       '  Ibid.,  212-215. 
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Presently  afterward,  Coddington,  in  behalf,  as  lie  alleged, 
of  "  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,"  applied  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  I'our  Colonies,  for  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Confederacy.  But  this,  he  was  told, 
the  islanders  could  not  obtain  except  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  government  of  Plymouth,  which 
had  a  patent  right  to  jurisdiction  over  their  territory.^ 

Whatever  confidential  communications  may  have  passed 
between  the  Federal  Commissioners  at  their  early  meet- 
ings, the  chief  business  exhibited  in  the  records  concerned 
those  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch 
which  have  been  already  described,  and  their  relations 
to  the  Indians.  During  the  three  or  four  years  of  Gor- 
ton's absence  in  England,^  his  friends  the  Narragansetts 

'Record3,&c.,JnHazard,n.99,100;  bearer  [Captain   Partridge]   and  Mr. 

see   above,   p.    220,   note   2.  —  "The  Balston,  and  some  others  of  this  island, 

Commissioners  have   considered  what  are    in   disgrace  witli  the   people  in 

yon  have  propounded  either  by  speech  Providence,    Warwicli,    and  Gorton's 

or  writing,  and  find  your  present  state  adherents  on  this  island,  for  that  we 

iiill  of  confusion  and  danger,  having  will  not  interpose,  or  meddle  at  all  in 

nrach  disturbance  amongst  yourselves  tbeir  quarrels  with  the  Massachusetts 

and  no  security  from  the  Indians ;  Ihey  and  the  rest  of  the  Colonies,  and  do 

desire  therefore  in  several  respects  to  much  fear  that  Gorton  will  be  a  thorn, 

afford  both  advice  and  help ;  but,  upon  in  their  and  our  sides,  if  the  Lord  pre- 

the  perusal  of  the  ancient  patent  grant-  vent  not."     {Hutch.   Coll.,   224,   225; 

ed  to  New  Plymouth,"  &c.  ~  Codding-  comp.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXIX.  27].) 
ton   was  earnestly   desirous  to  effect        '  It  is   not  precisely   known  when 

some   arrangement  to  reheve  himself  Giorlon  went  to  England.     In  the  Par- 

from  the   discomforts  of   his   present  liamentary    Commissioners'   Order  of 

position.   It  is  probable  that  he  was  al-  May  15,  164G,  they  say  that  he  had 

together  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed-  delivered  to  them  a  complaint  "some 

ings,  which,  under  the  patent  obtained  months  "  before ;  and  he  publishes  (iu 

by  Williams,  had  been  had  for  a  June-  Simplieitie's  Defence,  94)  a  letter  ad- 

tion  of  the  towns  under  one  govern-  dressed  (o  him  from  America,  Novem- 

ment,  and  that  he  eonadered  both  the  her  20,   1646.    On  the  other  hand, 

obtaining  of   the  patent,  and  the  ar-  that,  as  late  as  August,  1644,  he  had 

rangementa   which    had   followed,    aa  no  intention   of  immediately   leaving 

having  been  without  good  authority  or  Rhode  Island,  may  be  inferred  irom 

good  reason;  and  the   companionship  Coddington'sletter,qnotedabove(I3fl, 

into  which  he  had  been  brought  was  note  S);  and  Winslow  (83)  mentions, 

altogether    distasteful  to  him.      Four  him  as  being  still  there  in  November 

months  belbre  his   application   to  the  of  the  same  year.     Jt  follows  that  he 

CommisaJoners,    mentioned   above,   he  made  his  voyage  some  time  between 

had  written  to  Winthrop :   "  Sir,  this  November,  1644,  and  November,  1045. 
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had  experienced  some  ill  consequences  of  the  confidence 
which  they  had  reposed  in  him.  The  resistance  to  the 
colonists,  which  he  had  encouraged,  proved  a  losing  game. 
The  royal  protection  which  he  had  promised,  was  not 
afforded. 

In  the  spring  after  the  truce  which  they  had  been  per- 
suaded to  make,'  a  force  of  Narragansetts,  said  to  amount 
to  a  thousand  men,  and  to  have  as  many  as  thirty  muskets, 
fell  upon  the  Mohegans,  who  again  defeated  them, 
mayaaeDis    but  uot  wlthout  Considerable  loss,^     An  occasion 
gaoKtta?'™"  was  "thought  to  have  thus  arisen  for  an  extraordi- 
^^'      nary  meeting  of  the  Federal  Commissioners,  who 
accordingly  came  together  at  Boston,     Thence  they  de- 
spatched messengers  to  the  hostile  sachems,  re  quir- 
ing their  presence  in  person,  or  by  ambassadors, 
"to  declare  and  prove  upon  what  occasions  and  grounds 

the  war  was  broken  out,  and to  treat  and  conclude, 

as  occasion  should  require, to  restore  and  confirm 

peace."  In  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts, the  messengers  were  to  "acquaint  them  that 
the  English  were  engaged  to  assist  against  these  hostile 
invasions,  and  that  they  had  sent  of  their  men  to  defend 
Uncas."  The  messengers  returned,  bringing  the  defiance 
of  the  Narragansett  chiefs ;  and  "  Mr.  WUliams,  by  the 
messengers,  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  assuring  them 
that  the  country  would  suddenly  be  all  on  fire  by  war ; " 
and  "  that  the  Narragansetts  had  been  with  the  plantar 
tions  combined  with  Providence,  and  solemnly  treated 
and  settled  a  neutrality  with  them." 

"  The  premises  being  weighed,  it  clearly  appeared  that 
God  called  the  Colonies  to  a  war."  The  call  was  promptly 
answered.  It  was  determined  to  issue  a  "Declaration" 
of  "the  grounds  and  justice"  of  the  measure;^  to  keep 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  139.  '  The  "  Deciavation  "  recites  all  the 

"  Wintliropi  IL  .245 ;  oomp.  ttic  letter  occasions  of  complaint  against  the  Nar- 

of  Thomas  Peter  to  Winthrop.     (Ibid.,  ragansetts  ance  the  time  of  the  con- 

464.)  quest  of  the  Pequot  country,  and  con- 
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a  day  of  fasting  in  all  the  Colonies  in  the  following  week  j 

and  to  send  tliree  hundred  men  into  the  field, 

"  whereof  from  the  Massachusetts  one  hundred  of  tte  coio- 

and  ninety,  Plymouth  forty,  Connecticut  forty, 

and  New   Haven   thirty."      The    command-in-chief  was 

given  to  Major  Edward  Gibbons,  of  Massachusetts,^  with 

eludes  as  follows :  "  It  dearly  appears  (Ibid.,  90.)  Ha  however  represented 
that  God  calls  the  Colonies  to  a  war.  Ciiarlestowiiasoneofthe"twoof  eveiy 
The  Narrohigansetts  and  their  confed-  plantation  appointed  [!632]  to  confer 
erates  rest  on  their  numbers,  weapons,  with  the  Court  about  raising  of  a  public 
and  opportunities  to  do  Huschief,  as  stock,"  (Ibid.,  95.)  His  military  turn 
probably  as  of  old  Ashur,  Amalek,  was  recc^nized  in  1634  and  1637  by 
and  the  Philistines  did  confederate  hie  being  promoted  to  be  succesavely 
against  Israel.  So  Sathan  may  stir  CaptMu  UnderhiU's  ensign  and  lieu- 
np  and  combine  many  of  his  instru-  tenant  (Ibid.,  129,  191),  though  in  the 
meats  against  the  churches  of  Christ;  mean  time  (March  3,  1836)  he  had 
but  tiieir  Redeemer  is  the  Lord  of  been  discharged  from  service  at  the 
Hosts,  the  Mighty  One  in  battle;  all  Castle  (Ibid.,  165),  perhaps  from  hav- 
the  shields  of  the  earth  are  in  his  ing  incurred  suspicion  of  being  a  par- 
hands;  he  can  save  by  few  and  by  tiaan  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  (Ibid.,  225.) 
weak  means,  as  by  many  and  great.  In  1639,he  wassent  to"tra!n  theband 
In  him  they  trust."  (Records,  &n.,  in  at  Weymouth"  (Ibid.,  279);  and  in 
Hazard,  U.  45-51.)  1641  he  was  "  appointed  to  see  to  the 

'  The  histoiy  of  Edward  Gibbons  laying  of  the  ordnance  in  Boston." 
was  peculiar.  He  first  appears  as  one  (Ibid.,  339.)  He  was  frequently  it 
of  Thomas  Morton's  unsavory  company  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  (Rrid., 
at  Merry-Mount.  Probably  he  was  a  135,  173,  250, 271,  288,  836,  H.  22,  33, 
brother  of  Ambrose  Gibbons,  and  had  96, 145,  186),  and  waa  advanced  to  the 
been  previously  with  him  at  the  mouth  magistracy  in  1650.  (Ibid.,  HI.  182.) 
ot  the  Piseataqna.  (See  Tol.  1.  623,  In  1645,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
note  1.)  He  waa  pesent  at  the  ordi-  the  Bristol  ship  in  Boston  harbor  (see 
nation  of  Mr.  Hi^ineon  at  Salem,  and  above,  p.  161),  Gibbons,  as  "chief  mill- 
from  that  time  his  feelings  took  a  dif-  tary  officer  of  the  train-band  of  the 
ferent  turn,  (Scottow,  Narrative  of  town  of  Boston,"  was  "  by  the  Court 
the  Planting  of  the  Massachusetts  Col-  required  and  authorized  to  see  the 
ony,  &e.,  in  Mass.  lEst.  Coll.,  XXXIV.  peace  to  be  kept,  both  in  the  said  town 
289.)  Before  long  he  joined  the  church  and  harbor,  from  all  hostile  and  muti- 
in  Boston,  where  he  became  a  freeman  nous  attempts  or  insurrections"  (Ibid., 
at  the  first  Court  of  Election.  (Mass.  38),andwasinstrueted,with8edgwiek, 
Kec.,  I.  366.)  When  he  left  Merry-  of  Charlestown,  "not  to  perout  any 
Mount  he  had  not  left  its  habits  (cffiiuni,  ships  to  fight  in  the  harbor  without 
non  amn»um)  ;  for  in  the  August  after  license  from  authority."  (Winthrop, 
he  became  a  citizen  the  Magistrates  II.  247.)  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
had  occasion  to  fine  him  twenty  shil-  of  abilities  and  activity.  Edward 
lings  "for  abusing  hunself  disorderly  Johnson  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  mili- 
with  drin^ng  too  much  strong  drink."    tary  capacity.     "  Over  the  regiment 
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a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  tlie  commanders  of  the 
several  colonial  contingents ;  namely,  Captain  John  Lev- 
erett  and  Lieutenant  Humphrey  Atherton,  of  Massachu- 
setls,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  of  Plymouth,  Captain 
John  Mason,  of  Connecticut,  and  Lieutenant  Kobert 
Seeley,  "  or  such  other  as  should  have   chief  command 

of  Suffolk  waa  Major  Edward  GlbtoQs,  war  with  Ms  prize,  and  Iiad  surely 
who  hath  cow  the  office  of  a  Major-  made  prize  of  them  also,  but  that  the 
Gteneral  also.  He  is  a  man  of  a  reso-  providence  of  God  go  disposed,  as  the 
lute  spirit,  kdd  as  a  lion,  being  wholly  captain,  one  Petfree,  had  lived  at  Es- 
tut«red  up  in  New-Engiand  discipline,  cataquack,  and  knew  flie  merchant  of 
very  generous,  and  forward  to  promote  our  bark,  one  Mr.  Gibbons.  Where- 
all  military  matters.  His  forts  ate  upon  he  used  them  courteously,  and, 
well  contrived,  and  batteries  strong,  for  such  eoumiodities  as  she  carried, 
and  in  good  repair ;  his  great  artil-  freighted  her  with  tallow,  hides,  etc., 
lery  well  mounted,  and  cleanly  kept."  andeent  home  with  her  his  prize,  which 
(Wotider-Working  Providence,  &o.,  he  sold  for  a  small  price  to  be  paid 
191.)  in  New  England.     He  brought  home 

In  his  private  capacity.  Gibbons  was  an  aligarto,  which  he  gave  the  Gov- 
a  merehautt  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not    eraor." 

a  prudent,  perhaps  not  a  scrupulous  Such  was  the  story  told  to  Winthrop 
one.  He  got  involved  with  La  Tour ,  on  the  pinnace's  return  to  Boston, 
and  by  that  ill-luck,  according  to  Wm-  though  he  does  not  say  from  whom  he 
throp  (see  above,  p.  200,  note  3)  "  was  had  it.  The  commander  of  the  craft 
quite  undone."  But  he  yraa  not  so  had  not  dared  "  to  go  to  any  inhabited 
undone,  but  that  the  next  year  he  was  place,"  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
sending  "a  new  ship  of  about  one  captmed  by  a  French  man-of-war ;  — 
hundred  tons  to  Virginia"  for  tubaccu  though  England  was  at  peace  with  all 
(Winthrop,  IT.  305.)  the  world.     He  went  "  ashore  in  ob- 

There  is  an  extraordinary  httlo  pas-  s<uie  places,  and  lived  of  turtles  and 
sage  in  Gibbons's  life,  which  asks  elu-  hogi,  etc. ;"  — possibly  he  went  to 
cidation.  In  June,  1(537,  Wmthrop  Tortu^as  (the  Turtle  island),  at  the 
(I.  226,  237,  &c.)  writes: —  west  end  of  Hispaniola,  a  customary 

"  About  this  time  came  home  a  small  haunt  of  Buccaneers.  "  The  captain  " 
pinnaoe  of  thirty  tons,  which  had  betn  of  the  French  man-of-war,  "  one  Pet- 
forth  eight  months,  and  was  given  for  free,  had  lived  at  Piseataquatk ; "  ~  a 
lost.  She  went  to  the  Bermuda,  but  fact  undiacoverable  from  the  local  rec- 
by  continual  tempests  was  kept  tiom  orda  He  had  there  known  Mr.  Gib- 
thence,  and  forced  to  bear  up  for  the  bons,  and  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
West  Indies,  and,  being  in  great  dis-  as  well  as  "for  such  commodities  asshe 
tress,  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  and  not  [Gibbons's  vessel]  carried,  freighted 
daring  to  go  into  any  inhabited  place  her  with  tallow,  hides,  etc. ;  —  the 
there,  but  to  go  ashore  in  obscure  Buccaneers  are  said  to  have  derived 
places,  and  lived  of  turtles  and  hogs,  their  name  from  their  business  of  kill- 
etfl.  At  last  they  were  forced  into  a  ing  the  multitudinous  herds  of  black 
harbor,  where  lay  a  French  man-of-    cattle  on  the  islands  for  their  hides  and 
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of  tlie  forces  coming  from  New  Haven."  To  guard 
against  any  sudden  surprise  of  Tineas,  it  was  "  agreed  to 
have  forty  soldiers  sent"  from  Massachusetts  "with  all 
expedition  for  his  defence ;"  and  they  were  actually  "  sent 
forth  within  three  days  armed  and  victualled,"  while  the 
other  troops  were  promptly  mustered,  and  some  vessels 

tallow.  The  Frenchman  had  a  prize,  Accordingly  he  supplied  their  necessi- 
"  which  he  sold  for  a  small  price  to  be  ties,  and  they  made  a  comfortable  end 
paid  in  New  England."  of  their  voyage." 

If  the  story  told  to  Winthrop  looks  According  to  the  fiecount  published 
as  if  it  was  framed  to  cover  up  a  trana-  in  London,  in  1 708,  of  the  voyage  made 
action  between  a  Massachusetts  official  to  the  Northwest  Coast  by  "  Admiral 
and  a  West-Indian  Buccaneer,  I  cannot  Eartho!omew  de  Fonte,  then  Admiral  of 
help  it.  At  the  date  of  the  story,  Gib-  New  Spain  and  Peru,  and  now  Prince 
bons  had  not  been  very  long  a  reformed  of  Chili,"  a  vessel  was  on  that  coast  in 
man.  In  1637,  the  morals  of  the  seas,  July,  1640,  having  on  board  her  own- 
especially  of  the  West-India  seas,  were  er,  Edward  Gibbons,  "  a  fine  gen- 
las  ;  the  maxhns  and  usages  of  Drake  tleman,  and  Major-General  of  the  lar- 
and  Bawkins  and  their  compeers  were  gest  colony  in  New  England,  called 
not  yet  obsolete.  the  Maltechnsetta."    (Burney,  Chrono- 

Some  of  the  crew  had  prodigious  ex-  logical  History,  &c.,  III.  189.)  The 
periencea  to  relate,  which  were  appro-  genuineness  of  the  tract  has  been  dia- 
priate  grist  for  Cotton  Mather's  mill,  puted.  Sufficient  proof  of  its  spuri- 
He  relates  (Magnalia,  Book  VL  Chap,  ousness  is  afforded  by  the  documents 
I.  §  8)  (hat  Gibbons's  crew  having  been  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Boston,  wliich 
reduced  by  hunger  (o  decide  by  lot  who  abundantly  show  anachronisms  in  the 
should  die  fov  the  preservation  of  the  story,  and  the  a^i&i  of  Edward  Gibbons, 
rest,  they  prayed  before  doing  execu-  the  "  fine  gentleman  and  Major-Gen- 
tion  on  their  doomed  comrade,  and  eral."  (See  North  American  Rpview, 
"there  leaped  a  mighty  fish  into  the  XLVHI,  129-132,  558-5b3)  The 
boat."  The  same  process  had  to  be  gone  forgery  mas  not  an  unskilful  one  and 
through  a  second  time;  "they  once  the  writer  had  some  local  knowled^i, 
again  fell  to  their  importunate  prayers.  He  gives  to  the  commander  ot  Gib 
and  behold,  a  second  answer  from  bons's  ship  the  name  of  Shnplry 
above,  a  great  bird  lights,  and  fixes  Shapleigh  was  a  Rscataqua  n  vmv  and 
itself  upon  the  mast."  Still  the  suffer-  Conihasset,  which  he  places  near  Noot- 
ings  recurred,  the  third  lot  was  drawn,  ka  Sound,  strikes  on  the  ear  with  an 
and  the  devotions  were  repeated,  when  echo  of  Boston  Bay. 
a  vessel  appeared,  which  "  proved  a  Winthrop  (II.  264,  274)  affords  us  a 
French  pirate."  "  The  commander  glunpse  of  another  of  these  sea-rovers, 
was  one  who  had  formerly  received  named  Crranwell,  who,  in  1646,  exhib- 
conaderable  kindnesses  of  Major  Gib-  ited  his  magnificence  and  his  despotic 
bons  at  Boston,  and  now  replied  cheer-  command,  and  found  work  for  the 
fiilly,  '  Major  Gibbons,  not  a  hair  of  grasip,  at  Plymouth  and  at  Boston, 
you  or  your  company  shall  perish,  if  it  Comp.  Bradford,  441,  442. 
lies  in  my  power  to  preserve   you.' 
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■were  collected  to  go  round  Cape  Cod,  and  attend  them 
■with  prOYlsions.-' 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  dispute,  the  Narragansetts 
had  sent  "  a  present,  expressing  their  desire  to  keep  peace 
■with  the  English,  but  desiring  to  make  ■war  ■with  Uncas 
for  their  sachem's  death.  Mr.  Winthrop,  then  Governor, 
■would  not  receive  it  upon  any  such  terms,"  but  consented 
to  their  urgency  so  far  as  to  retain  it  "  till  they  had  fur^ 
ther  advised  ■with  their  sachem."  By  the  advice  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  "was  now  carried  back,  to  show  the 
savages  "  the  resolution  of  all  the  Colonies  for  war."  The 
bearers  of  it  ■were  instructed  to  renew  the  proposal  for 

'  Eecords,  &:c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  30,  33,  Pelham]  to  ftirther  ctinaideration,  and 
36.  —  Atherton  ■was  already  "  on  his  so  go  on  to  expedite  the  present  buai- 
march  "  with  forty  men,  whea  tha  Gen-  ness."  (Eecords,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  IL 
eval  Court  of  Msasachusetls  came  to-  31,  32 ;  comp.  Mass.  Rec,  III.  39,  40.) 
getherfora  apeuial  session  (Aug.  12).  Gorton  says  (Simplicitie's  Defence, 
Thelast  year's  jealousy  of  the  Deputies  &c.,93)thatatthis  tJrneStandish.in  the 
was revired (see above, p.  168).  "They  name  of  his  Colony,  summoned  Provi- 
aent  three  or  four  of  themselfea  to  the  dence  to  renounce  its  neutrality.  Wins- 
Magiatrates  with  a  hill  to  this  effect;  low  (Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  &c.,  86) 
viz.,  that  in  regard  the  forty  soldiers  subnuta  to  the  reader  the  question, 
were  gone  forth  without  commission  "  whether  necessity  put  him  not  upon 
from  die  General  Court,  that  a  com-  this  course,  or  no."  He  says  he  heard 
niissionmightbe sent  after  them."  The  Standish  "relate  that,  being  at  the 
M^stratea  consulted  with  the  Com-  place  of  rendezvous,  before  the  Massa- 
miasioners,  and  "returned  the  hill  with-  chusetts  forces  came,  observing  that 
out  consenting  to  it  The  Deputies,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Providence 
not  satisfied  with  this,  deared  a  confer-  received  the  Indians  into  their  houses 
ence,  in  which  the  case  was  debated,  familiarly,  who  bad  put  themselves  into 
The  Deputies  allied  that,  seeing  the  a  postureofarms,and  the  place  within 
Court  was  now  assembled  before  the  a  mile  of  Seekonlc,  or  B«hoboth,  where 
forty  men  were  gone  out  of  the  ju  s-  Capta  n  Standiab  lay,  he  sent  to  Provi- 
diction,  they  ought  to  have  comn  ssi  n  d  n  an  1  required  them  to  lay  aade 
froui  the  Court ;  otherwise,  if  any  hiood  he  neutrality,  and  either  declare 
should  be  shed,  the  actora  migh  b  h  n  1  s  on  the  one  side  oi  other; 
called  to  an  account  for  it.  ... .  At  f  1  war  being  once  begun,  he 
much  agitation  and  long  time  p  n  w  U  n  bear  with  their  carriage  in 
herein,  it  waa  at  last  agreed  that  the  entertammg,  furnishing,  and  relieving 
Court  would  allow  the  proceedings  of  the  common  enemy,  but  would  disarm 
the  Commiaaioners  in  this  case,  for  the  them,  So."  For  this  engf^ement  of 
matter  thereof ;  but  they  would  reserve  the  Providence  people  to  be  neutral, 
the  manner  of  proceedinga  as  to  their  see  above,  192. 
own    Commissioners   [Winthrop    and 
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the  sacliems  to  present  themselves  at  Boston ;  but  to  add, 
that  "  deputies  would  not  now  serve,  nor  might  the  prep- 
arations in  hand  be  now  stayed."  Williams  attended  the 
messengers  as  interpreter,  and  probahly  made  himself 
useful,  though  the  Commissioners  blamed  their  agents  for 
employing  hira.^  The  chiefs  were  brought  to  recon- 
sider their  rash  decision ;  and  Pessacus  and  Mixan,  Narrar 
gansett  sachems,  with  Ninigret,  sachem  of  their  Nyantic 
allies,^  and  attendants  upon  each,  appeared  at  Boston, 
where  in  a  few  days  they  made  a  treaty  of  "  firm  Treaty  of 
and  perpetual  peace,  both  with  all  the  English  ^"™' 
United  Colonies  and  their  successors,  and  with  Uncaa,  the 
Mohegan  sachem,  and  his  men,  with  Ousamequin,  Pom- 
ham,  Sacononoco, and  all  other  Indian  sagamores 

and  their  companies,  who  were  in  friendship  with,  or  sub- 
ject to,  any  of  the  English."  They  agreed  to  reimburse 
the  charges  of  the  expedition  against  them  to  the  amount 
of  "two  thousand  fathom  of  good  white  wampnm"  in 
four  instalments,  and  to  leave  four  children  of  their  chiefs 
as  hostages  for  their  execution  of  the  compact.^ 

Tlie  instalment  due  in  the  following  spring  was  not 
paid.     This  default  was  not  so  important  in  itself,  as  for 
the  reviving  insubordination  which  it  betokened ;  BrMsn  of 
and,  when  it  still  continued  after  more  than  a  ""> '«"!■■ 
year  had  parsed,  the  Commissioners  feared  that  intelli- 
gence which  reached  them  afforded  the  explanation  of  it. 
They  were  "informed  credibly,"  that  the  Narragansetts 
had  "been  plotting,  and  by  presents  of  wampum  en- 
gaging the  Indiana  round  about  to  combine  mth  them 
against  the  English  Colonies  in  war."     At  a  special  meet- 
ing held  at  Boston,  they  resolved  to  send  to  Pes-     j^^. 
saeus,  and  require  his  immediate  presence  before    ■^"'^^^■ 
them,  with  the  usual  promise  of  freedom  to  return.     The 

'  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  3G-  tlie  town  of  Westerly,  Jn  Elio3e  Island. 

S8.  See  Vol.  I.  24. 

'  Ninigret's  seat  ■mas  in  what  ia  now  '  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  38  -  43. 
vol,  n.                            20 
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messengers  brought  back  his  answer,  to  the  effect,  — 
1.  that  he  acknowledged  to  "  have  broken  his  covenant 
these  two  years,  and  that  it  was,  and  had  been,  the  con- 
stant grief  of  his  spirit;"  2.  that  he  was  prevented  by 
ilhiess  (which,  however,  the  messengers  said  they  saw 
no  signs  of)  from  presenting  himself  to  the  Commission- 
ers ;  3.  that  he  sent  Ninigret,  with  full  powers  to  act 
for  him ;  4.  that  "  when  ho  made  his  covenant,  he  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  he  did  see." 

Ninigret  appeared,  and  argued  the  question  anew. 
"  He  first  pretended  ignorance,  as  if  he  had  not  known 
what  covenants  had  been  made."  Then  he  "  asked,  for 
what  the  Narragansetts  should  pay  so  much  wampum." 
The  ground  having  been  patiently  gone  over  again  with 
him,  he  professed  that  he  "  was  resolved  to  give  the  Col- 
onies due  satisfaction  in  all  things,"  and  sent  away  some 
of  his  followers  to  collect  the  wampum  which  remained 
due.  They  returned  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  it.  Ninigret  alleged  that  this 
deficiency  was  owing  to  his  absence.  The  Com- 
missioners took  him  at  his  word,  and  dismissed  him  with 
the  threat,  that,  "  if  they  brought  not  a  thousand  fathom 
more  within  twenty  days,  the  Commissioners  would  send 
no  more  messengers,  but  take  course  to  right  themselves, 
as  they  saw  cause,  in  their  own  time."  They  then  set 
the  hostages  at  liberty.' 

Whether  or  not  the  savages  were  hoping  and  scheming 
for  an  opportunity  to  settle  their  account  by  an  extermi- 
nating war,  another  year  passed,  and  the  account  still 
remained  unsettled,  while  the  colonists  continued  to  re- 
ceive alarming  intelligence  of  attempts  of  the  Narragaii- 
setts  to  engage  the  powerful  and  mercenary  Mohawks 
in  the  service  of  their  revenge,^     For  three  years  longer, 

'  Eccords,  &e.,  in  Haaard,  II.  76-    Eecords,  &o.,in  Hazard,  II.  105-107. 

80,  96.  —  The  Narragansetts,  it  seems,  d'ld  not 

^  Wintlirop,   n.    333,   334;    coinp.    now  «ven  spare  thiiir  old  friends  at  Wav- 
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a  repetition  of  remonstrances  and  menaces  by  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  nothing  more  than  an  uncertain  and  anxious 
peace.  A  Narragansett  Indian,  seized  in  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  their  ally,  Uncas,  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
bribed  to  the  deed  by  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe.-^  The  Com- 
missioners became  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  further 
delaying  to  bring  to  an  issue  the  question  of  power ;  and 
they  "  thought  meet,  and  agreed,  to  keep  the  Col-  i^_ 
onies  from  contempt  among  the  Indians,  and  to  ^'^^  ^' 
prevent  their  improving  the  said  wampum  to  hire  other 

Indians  to  join  with  themselves, that  twenty  men 

well  armed  should  be  sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Massachusetts  to  Pessacus,  to  demand  the  said  wampum, 
and,  upon  refusal  or  delay,  to  take  the  same,  or  the  value 
thereof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  could 
find."  "  If  other  means  were  wanting,"  the  offi- 
cer was  instructed,  "  with  as  Httle  hurt  as  might  S^'^^j 
be,"  to  "  seize  and  bring  away  either  Pessacus  '^^'^ 
or  bis  children."^  Captain  Atherton,  accord- 
ingly, led  twenty  men  through  the  woods  to  the  sar 
chem's  wigwam.  Leaving  them  at  the  entrance,  he 
went  in,  and  announced  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  The 
savage  would  have  begun  another  conference ;  but  Ather- 
ton,  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  led  him  out  with  one  hand, 
while,  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other,  he  overawed  his 
attendants.^  This  demonstration  was  decisive.  The  wam- 
pum was  paid  on  the  spot,  and  for  the  present  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Narragansetts  seemed  to  be  disconcerted. 

In  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  where  the  Indians 
near  the  towns  were  more  numerous  than  in  I 


wick.  (Recoi-d3,&c.,mIIazard,II.135.)  ■  Records,  &c.,  ia  Hazard,  II.  129- 

Probably  they  were  incensed  against  131. 

Gorton  (who  had  lately  retamed  from  '  Ibid.,  151,  152. 

Englajid)  when  they  found  how  illu-  '  I  relate  this  episode  after  Mather 

BOry  were  those  promises  of  hia,  of  pro-  (Magnalia,  Book  VH  Chap.  VI.  §  4). 

tectioD  from  the  King,  by  accepting  Vakalquantxim.  —  Aftiertonwasunder- 

which  they   had   offended   the    other  stood  to  know  the  Narragansetts  well. 

Colonies.  See  above,  pp.  132,  323 ;  below,  p.  329. 
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setts  and  Plymouth,  they  were  also  more  bold  and  trouble- 
indian  801*16.  They  were  especially  annoying  near 
ttoubieain  the  western  border,  where  the  vicinity  of  the 
aodcou-      Dutch  at  once  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant 

irritation,  and  afforded  them  some  security 
against  the  resentment  of  the  English.  A  party  of 
them  murdered  an  Englishman  near  Fairfield,  It  was 
reported  that  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  had  been 
killed  by  the  savages  on  Long  Island.''  A  native  went 
into  a  house  at  Stamford,  and  with  a  hammer  inflicted 
blows  on  a  woman's  head,  which  permanently  destroyed 
her  reason.  He  was  taken  and  executed,  but  not  till  his 
friends  had  made  such  hostile  demonstrations  as  had 
occasioned  aid  to  be  summoned  from  New  Haven  and  the 
river  towns.^    An  Indian  declared  that  Sequasson,  sachem 

of  Sicaiog  (Hartford),  had  offered  him  a  bribe  to 

murder  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ing, Magistrates  of  Connecticut.^  Fires  were  set  by  some 
savages  in  Windsor  and  in  Milford ;  and,  when  one  of  them 
was  caught,  his  comrades  rescued  him.*      At  Stamford 

also,  and  at  Southampton,  thev   ^ratified  their 

1648,1649.  '     .  fi 

sangumary  instincts.*  Underhill  had  been  hunt- 
ing them  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  resent- 
ment did  not  distinguish  between  the  races  of  foreigners. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  had  to  keep 
perpetual  watch  and  ward. 

The  new  settlement  of  Branford,  a  few  miles  east  of 
NewBettie-  ^^^  Ilavcn,  and  that  of  Farmington,  a  short 
nienMia  distancB  from  Hartford  to  the  west,  increased 
ojioDioa.       the  number  of  the  towns  in  the  Colonies  of  New 

^^        Haven  and  Connecticut  respectively.    Branford 

'  N.  H.  Eec,  1. 134 ;  Eecoris,  &c.,  missioners,  however,  do  not  appear  to 

in  Hazard,  IL  128.  have,  oa  reflection,  believed  this  story. 

'  Winthrop,  U.  188,  189;  Records,        '  Records,  &c.,  In  Hazard,  II.  62- 

&c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  23.  64 ;  Trumbull,  I.  160. 

°  Records,  &o.,  in  Hazard,  IL  59-61;        '  Rocords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  127- 

comp.  Wintbrop,  332,  333.    The  Com-  129, 
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was  established  by  a  junction  of  two  companies ;  of  which 
one  came  from  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  the  other  was 
composed  of  Wetherafield  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
some  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  that  place.  Among 
the  planters  at  Farmington  were  some  of  the  most  es- 
teemed citizens  of  Hartford. 

A  more  important  extension  of  the  settlements  of  Con- 
necticut was  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  under  the 
anspices  of  a  man  who  bronght  to  her  a  large  accession 
of  means  and  of  character.  John  Winthrop,  the  yoiinger, 
returning  from  England  to  Massachusetts,  "  brought  with 
him  a  thousand  pounds  stock,  and  divers  work- 
men, to  begin  an  iron-work."  He  formed  a  joints 
stock  company ;  the  General  Court  encouraged  the  enter- 
prise, as  "  much  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  country," 
by  voting  them  land,  a  monopoly  of  the  article  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  "  freedom  from  public  charges,  trainings, 
&c. ; "  ^  and  a  beginning  was  made  at  Braintree. 

For  a  time  the  project  excited  great  expectation;  but 
the  prime  mover  in  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
disappointed ;  for,  after  three  years,  we  find  him 
to  have  transferred  his  attention  to  another  ob-  otwLotump 
ject.    By  him  and  "  Mr.  Thomas  Peter,  a  minister,  aire™*" 
brother  to  Mr.  Peter  of  Salem,"  "a  plantation  ^'"^ 
was  begun  at  Pequot  Eiver;"  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  authority  "  to  them  two  for 
ordering  and  governing  the  plantation  till  further  order," 
It  was  known  that  Connecticut,  on  some  grounds  not  yet 
considered,  made  a  claim  to  the  territory.     But  "it  mat- 
tered not  to  which  jurisdiction  it  did  belong,  seeing  the 
confederation  made  all  as  one ;  but  it  was  of  great  con- 
cernment to  have  it  planted,  to  be  a  curb  to  the  Indians, 
&c."  ^    It  was  at  the  very  doors  of  Uncas,  who,  with  aU. 

'  SeeVol.lGlS;  comp. 'WmtLrop,     &c,,  in  Hazard,  II.  71.  —  "Pequotkir- 

IL  212,  213,  App.  A.  69.  bor  and  the  lands  adjoining  "  had  early 

'  Winthrop,  11.  266 ;  eorop.  Eeeorda,    been  had  in  view  as  an  advantageous 
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his  motives  for  obsequiousness  to  the  EngHsh,  had  to  be 
looked  after  with  a  sleepless  eye.     At  hia  new  residence, 
Winthrop  was  but  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Narra- 
gansett  home  of  Eoger  Williams,  which  lay  in  the  most 
convenient  road  between  the  western  and  the  Atlantic 
settlements.     The  place  was  called  by  the  Indians  No- 
meavg.     Winthrop  would  have  had  his  settlement  remain 
a  dependency  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the  Commissioners, 
16J7.     on  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  "  concluded 
jDijas.    j^^^  j.jjg  jurisdiction  of  that  plantation  doth  and 
ought  to  belong  to  Connecticut ; "  ^  and  presently  after- 
wards he  received  a  commission  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  that   Colony   to    execute  justice 
according  to  their  laws  and  the  rules  of  righteousness."  ^ 

place  for  a  settlement.  (Records,  &c.,  of  Eoger  Williams,  addressed  to  him 
in  Hazard,  n.  IT.)  The  Records  of  the  there.  (Knowles,  207.)  As  early  as 
General  Coiirt  of  Maasachusetts,  for  September,  1616,  "some  few  families 
October  7,  1640,  (1  304,)  have  thefol-  being  gone  to  the  new  plantation  at 
lowing  entry;  "Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Pequot,  some  of  them  kept  in  the  In- 
jr.  is  gt-anted  Fisher's  Island,  against  dians'  wigwama  there,  while  their  own 
the  mouth  of  Pecjuot  River,  so  far  as  is  houses  were  building"  (Wintliiop,  II. 
in  oar  power,  reserving  the  right  of  276 ;  comp.  Mass.  Reo.,  IIL  76) ;  and 
Connecticut  and  Saybrook;"  and  Con-  Winthrop  joined  them,  going  by  water 
necticut  confirmed  the  grant  six  months  from  Boston  to  hia  "new  habitation," 
later.  (Conn.  Rec,  I.  64.)  June  28,  in  the  following  month.  (Winthrop,  IL 
1644,  the  General  Court  of  Maasachu-  App.  A.  65.)  Peter  was  not  pei-ma^ 
setlB  ordered   "that  Mr.  John   Win-    nently  an  associate  of  the  new  planters. 

tJirop,  jr should  have  liberty  to    He  went  to  England   not  long  after 

make  a  plantation  in  the  Pequot  eoun-  November,  1646,  (New  England's  Sal- 
try,  with  such  others  as  should  present  amander,  17,)  and  never  returned, 
titemselvea  to  join  in  the  said  planta-  Davenport  and  his  friends  at  New 
tion,  and  they  should  enjoy  such  liber-  Haven  were  in  great  hope  that  Win- 
ties  aa  were  necessary,  and  other  far  throp  would  take  up  his  abode  with 
lemofe  plantations  did  enjoy ;  and  also  them  ;  and  for  a  while  he  seems  to 
to  lay  ont  a  convenient  place  foriron-  have  entertainedthoughtaof  gratifying 
works,  provided  that  a  convenient  them.  They  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
number  of  persons  to  carry  on  the  a  house  for  him  in  their  town.  The 
SEud  plantation  did  appear  to  prose-  benefit  of  his  medical  knowledge  and 
cute  the  same  within  three  years."  skill  was  extremely  desired.  (See 
(Mass.  Eec,  IL  71.)  Within  tie  ap-  Davenport's  letters  to  him,  in  Mass. 
planted  time  a  convenient  number  did  Hist.  Coll.,  XXIX.  294,  297  ;  XXX. 
appear.  Winthrop  was  on  the  spot,  6,  8,  11-15,  21-25.) 
probably  for  au  mspection  of  it,  in  '  Records,  to.,  in  Hazard,  II.  87. 
June,  1645,  as  appears  from  a  letter        '  Conn.  Eec.,  I.  157 ;  comp.  164. 
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It  was  here,  or  at  a  spot  further  east,  on  the  Paucatuck 
Eiver,  where  Winthrop  undertook  a  settlement  at  a  little 
later  time,^  that  Williams  had  wisely  desired  to  find  a 
Governor  for  Khode  Island,  "in  case  of  any  possible 
stretching  the  bounds"  of  that  Colony  so  far.^ 

Till  now,  the  "  rules  of  righteousness,"  as  the  minds  of 
the  rulers  conceived  them,  mainly  constituted  the  laws 
that  were  in  force  in  Connecticut.  The  desira-  i,,  „,aainin- 
bleness  of  a  written  code'  had  not  been  over-  js'i'^tJoB in 
looked ;  and  Ludlow,  a  person  eminently  compe-  lew. 
tent  for  the  business,  had  by  the  Court  been  ^^"^ 
"  desired  to  take  some  pains  in  drawing  forth  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  this  Commonwealth."^  But 
it  was  a  work  of  time ;  and  Ludlow,  in  his  frontier  home, 
had  many  other  engagements.  The  records  of  the  Col- 
ony, for  the  period  under  our  notice,  relate,  in  great  part, 
to  a  judicial  administration  conducted  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  equity.  Of  course  it  lacked  uniformity,  and 
different  degrees  of  punishment  were  meted  out  to  the 
same  offence.  But  what  was  wanting  in  strictness  of 
legal  provision  was  more  or  less  compensated  by  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it 
arose;  and  substantial  justice  was  done,*     Of  rules  made 

'  Letters  of  Williams,  in  Mass.  Hist,  chase  from  the  Indians  before  the  [Pe- 

Coll.,  XXIX.  279,  232.  quot]  wars"  (Records,  &c,  in  Haz- 

'  "  Some  were  hold to  use  ard,  11.  9S)  ;   but  the  Commisbionera 

your  name,  and  generally  applauded  from   Connecticut   objected,   and   tho 

and  earnestly  desired,  in  case  of  any  claim  was   not   pressed       The   name 

possible  stretching  our  bounds  to  you,  Numitkutt  designated  mnie  or  le^s  of 

or  J-our  drawing  near  to  us,  tliough  but  the  country  between  the  rivers  Pequot 

to  Paucatuck."  (Ibid.,  286,)    At  Pau-  and  Connecticut,  including  the  present 

catuet  (Stonington)  it  seems  Wiothrop  town  of  Lyme, 

had  an  outpost  as  early  as  March  of  the  '  Conn.  Eec,  I.  138 ;  comp.  154. 

preceding  year.      "  Sir,  I  am  exceed-  '  In  a  case  of  defamation,  after  the 

ing  glad  of  your  bepnnings  at  Pauca-  offendera  had  been  fined,  an  order  was 

tuck."     (Ibid.,  283.)    At  the  special  passed  for  "  a  writing  to  be  prepared 

meeting  of  the  Commis^oners  in  July,  and  openly  read  in  the  several  towns 

1647,  he  had  desired  th«r  ratification  for  the  clearing  "  of  the  injured  person, 

of  a  claim  which  he  made  "  to  a  great  and  another  for  his  special  protection 

quantity  of  land  at  Nyanticott  by  pnr-  against  a   repetition   of  the   wrong. 
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from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
on  some  passing  occasion,  the  force  soon  expired,  either 
by  express  provision,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  obHgation 
imposed.  Alarms  from  the  Indians,  and  altercations  with 
the  Dutch,  shared,  in  the  business  of  the  Courts,  with  de- 
liberations about  the  disposition  of  lands,  the  control  of 
houses  of  public  entertainment,  the  supervision  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  arms,  the 
regulation  of  ferries,  the  registration  of  births  and  mar- 
riages,^ the  branding  of  swine  and  cattle,  the  laying  out 
of  highways,  the  fixing  of  prices,  the  administration  of 
estates,  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  contributions  for 
the  College,  and  a  great  variety  of  matters  incident  to  the 
internal  order  and  daily  comfort  of  a  forming  community. 
The  records  of  New-Haven  Colony,  for  a  period  of 
nine  years  beginning  with  the  first  year  of  the  Con- 
federacy, are  lost.^  The  records  of  the  town,  which 
were  made  out  in  great  detail,  indicate  a  course 
aonioNew  of  pubUc  admmistration  of  the  same  general 
™'  tenor  as  that  in  Connecticut;  for  the  condition 
of  the  two  Colonies,  and  their  occasions  of  legislation 
and  of  judicial  procedure,  were  essentially  alike.  Some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  code,  though  elementary  and 
1845.  imperfect,  was  produced,  when  the  town  govem- 
m,.  M.  ^^gjit  of  New  Haven  ordered  a  collection  to  be 
made  of  such  orders,  of  earlier  date,  as  were  of  a  perma- 
nent nature;^  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that, 
three  or  four  years  later,  a  digest  was  made  by  the  colo- 
nial authority,*     Always  wisely  thoughtful  for  the  rising 

(Ibid.,  97,   98.)      "  Baggntt  Egleston,  '  Ibid.,  105.~Plymoutli  adopted  the 

for  bequeathing  his  wife  to  a  young  same  useful  system,  and  improved  upon 

man,  was  fined  twenty  shillings."  (Ibid.,  it  by  requiring  also  a  registration  of 

127.)     "  Cooper,  for  hia  misdemeanor  burials.     (Plym.  Rec,  II.  86.) 

in  inveigling  the  affections  of  Mr.  Lee  '  The   chasm  is  between   April   3, 

lu3  maid,  without   her  master's   eon-  1644,  and  May  25,  1653.   (W,  H.  Eee., 

sent,"  was  sentenced  "  t»  pay  Mr.  Lee  1.  iv.) 

twenty  shlllinga,  and  twenty  shillings'  °  N.  H.  Bee,  I.  191  ~  219. 

fine  to  the  country."    (Ibid,,  142.)  '  See  below,  p.  375. 
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generation,  the  town  of  New  Ha^en,  in  the  ninth  year 
from  its  foundatioHj  directed  the  reservation  of  a  lot  of 
land  "commodious  for  a  College,  which  they  desired 
might  be  set  up  bo  soon  as  their  ability  should  reach 
thereunto."^  But  more  than  fifty  years  passed  before 
that  wish  could  be  fulfilled. 

The   two    western    Colonies  had  been  associated  "  in 
sending   to   procure    a  patent  from  the  Parlia-      jgj^ 
ment."  ^     Before  it  could  have  been  known  that   ^'"-  ^^■ 
the  joint  movement  was  frustrated  by  the  disaster  to 
Lambcrton's  ship,*  in  which  Mr.  Gregson,  charged  with 
the  application,  had  sailed  for  England,  Connecticut  re- 
newed her  endeavors   for    the    much-desired    object   in 
another  form.     The  Governor,  the  Deputy-Governor,  Mr. 
Fenwick,  and  two  other  Magistrates,  were  ap-      nj^s, 
pointed  by  the  General  Court  to  "agitate  the    '*"'*'^^' 
business ; "    and  Mr.  Fenwick  was  desired,  "  if  his  occar 
sions  would  permit,  to  go  for  England  to  endeavor  the 
enlargement  of  the  patent."*     But  as  to  a  patent,  no  one 
of  the  three  unchartered  Colonies  of  the  Confederacy  had 
any  success  with  the  Parliament. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty-fivo  years,  the  importance 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Colony  of  that  name   had   been  much  coionyor 
diminished.     "Many  having  left  the  place,  by  ^'^°'"'*' 
reason  of  the  etraitness  and  barrenness  of  the  same,  and 
their  finding  of  better  accommodations  elsewhere,  more 
suitable  to  their  ends  and  minds,  and  sundry  others  still 


'  N.H.Rec.L  376. — "Mr.Pearee,"  be  cultivated  and  extended.    An  ar- 

of  New  Haven,  seema  to  have  a  claim  tillery  company  was  raised   in   1644, 

to  be  commemorated  as   an  amatem'  and  was,  fixim  time  to  time,  encouraged 

teacber.     He  "desired  the  plantation  by  some  honorable  distinctions.    {Ibid., 

to  take  notice  that,  if  any  would  send  141,  156  - 169,  187,  203,  204.) 

their  cbildren  tobim,  he  would  instruct  ^  Ibid.,  211 ;  comp.  149. 

them  in  writing  or  arithmetic."    (Ibid.,  '  See  Mather,  Mt^nalia,   Book    I. 

156.)  Chap.  "VX  ;  Winthrop,  II.  266,  328. 

Nor   did   military   science  fail    to  *  Conn.  Eec,  I.  126,  128. 
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xipon  every  occasion  desiring  their  dismissions,  tlie  clinrcli 
began  seriously  to  think  whether  it  were  not  better  jointr 
ly  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  than  to  be  thns  weak- 
ened, and  as  it  were  insensibly  dissolved.^     Many  meet 
ings  and  much  consultation  was  held  hereabout ; "  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  "  the  greater  part  con- 
sented to  a  removal,"  and  several  families  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Nauset,  which  town  —  the  ninth  in 
the  Colony — took,  a  few  years  later,  the  name 
of  EastMm?  "  And  thus  was  this  poor  church  left, 
like  an  ancient  mother,  grown  old,  and  forsaken  of  her  chil- 
dren, though  not  in  their  affections,  yet  in  regard  of  their 
bodily  presence  and  personal  helpfulness ;    her   ancient 
members  being  most  of  them  worn  away  by  death,  and 
these  of  later  time  being  like  children  translated  into 
other  families,  and  she  like  a  widow  left  only  to  trust  in 
God.     Thus  she  that  had  made  many  rich  became  herself 
poor."  ®    But  if  the  town  had  suffered  a  decline,  and  the 
church  was  dispersed,  the  Colony,  in  the  measure  of  its 
scanty  means,  was  prosperous  and  efficient.     No  member 
of  the  Confederacy  was  more  prompt  in  its  offerings  to 
the  common  welfare.     At  the  time  of  the  muster  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Narragansett  countiy,  the  troops  of  Stan- 
dish's  command  "were  at  Seekonk,  the  place  of  their 
rendezvous,   eight   or  ten   days    before    the    rest   were 
ready."*     Plymouth  was  near  Cape  Cod,  and  Stamford 
was  near  Hudson's  Eiver ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  heard  at 
Plymouth   that  "injurious   practices,  to  the  murdering 
of  some  of  the  English,"  had  been  committed  by  the 
natives  at  Stamford,  than  forty  men,  with  Standish  at 
their  head,  were  provided  for  a  three  months'  campaign 
against  the  Mohawks,  and  received  orders  to  be  m  instant 
readiness  to  march.^ 

■  Bradford,  425.  '  Ibid,,  434  ;  comp.  Plym.  Eci;.,  11. 

'  Pljm.  Eec.,  n.  167.  63  -  6.i. 

'  Bradford,  427.  '  Pljm.  Ecc,  IL  145 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

An  animated  dispute  grew  up  between  the  three  small- 
er Colonies  on  the  one  side,  and  Massachusetts  on  the 
other,  occasioned  by  a  law  which  had  been  made  by  Con- 
necticut in  order  to  fulfil  her  contract  with  George  Fen- 
wick  for  the  purchase  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,^  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  all-importa,nt  measure 
of  confederation  had  been  delayed  by  "  divers  differ- 
ences "  between  Massachusetts  and  the  company  which 
first  emigrated  from  her  territory  to  the  weat.^  One  of 
these  related  to  Pynchon's  settlement  at  Springfield, 
where  the  Connecticut  people  "  went  on  to  exercise  their 
authority,"  while  Massachusetts  claimed  the  place  as 
within  her  chartered  limits.^    Among  other  arrangements 

'  See  Vol.  I.  605 ;  comp.  Conn.  Bee,  themselves  into  a  war  with  the  heatlien 
1  360-372.  [the  Pequotwar],  aiid,liadwe[Ma?aa- 
'  See  Vol.  I.  626,  note  2.  —  Since  chusetta]  not  rescued  them,  they  had 
the  publication  of  my  first  volume,  a  been  utterly  undone;"  that  in  Mas- 
paper  of  prime  importance  in  respect  aachusetts,  and  in  England  by  her 
h>  the  making  of  tlie  confederation  has  friends,  emigrants  had  been  dissuaded 
been  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  irora  going  to  Connecticut ;  and  that 
Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Histori-  the  natives  had  been  taught  to  bold 
cal  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  Hammond  the  planters  along  the  river  in  inferior 
Trumbull,  fium  the  original,  di»n-  respect.  He  disapproves  the  treaty 
terred  by  him  from  the  chaos  of  the  ■which,  in  October,  1636,  Winthrop 
Archives  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  had  made  with  Miant«nomo,  and  de- 
answer  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1638,  nies  that  any  obligation  was  imposed 
Hooker  made  to  Winthrop's  letter  by  it  on  Connecticut.  And  he  defends 
mentioned  in  my  note  above  referred  the  scruples  which  had  delayed  the 
to.  The  warmth  of  its  1«ne  is  such  araent  of  Connecticut  to  the  Articles  of 
as  forbids-  the  reader  to  wonder  that  Confederation,  differing  from  his  cor- 
some  time  had  to  pass  before  the  con-  respondent  in  relation  even  to  some 
tbderation  could  proceed.  Hooker  statements  of  fact, 
complains  that  he  and  Ms  friends  ■nere  ^  Winthrop,  I.  285.  Comp.  Mass. 
represented  in  Massachusetts  as  "  poor  Ecc,  I.  321 ;  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard, 
rash-headed    creatures,    who   rushed  II.  81,  82,  112,  119. 
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made  by  Connecticut  for  the  collection  of  an  export  duty 
to    pay   the  debt  incurred  to  Eenwick,  officers 
ot'an  export   wefB  appointed  to  give   clearances  at  "Windsor, 
toofc'^*^'   Hartford,  and  Wethersfi eld ;  and  the  fort  was  to 
IMS-     "malie  stay  "of  vessels   which  did  not  produce 
"  a  note  or  certificate  from  them."  ^     The  traders 
from  Springfield,  the  other  river  town,  refused  to  pay  the 
duty,  on  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.     The  prescribed  penalty  was  confiscar 
tion  of  the  property,  "  the  execution  whereof"  Couaecti- 
cut  "deferred  until  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  other  Colonies  might  be  understood  in  the  prem- 
ises,"^    She  accordingly   brought  the  .  question 
tiie  coBimia-  bcfore    that    body,  representing    that  the   pur- 
^™gtt.     pose  of  the  impost  was  "  chiefly  to  maintain  the 
im.     fort   for   security   and    conveniency,"    and   that 
"  Springfield  had  in  its  proportion  the  same  bone- 
fit  "  as  the  other  towns.     The  Commissioners  were  of  the 
same  opinion ;  but,  as  Massachusetts  had  given  her  repre- 
sentatives no  instructions  touching  the  matter,  they  post- 
poned the  consideration  of  it.^ 

A  special  session  was  held  the  next  summer  at  Bos- 
ton.    The  fort  had  now  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
M^C"'  A  written  argument  was  delivered  by  both  the 
salts.  contending    Colonies.      That    of    Massachusetts 

j^j  ^^  embodied  in  Resolves  of  her  General  Court, 
to  the  effect.,  —  1.  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
could  not  rightfully  compel  the  inhabitants  of  another 
jurisdiction  to  contribute  to  a  purchase  of  theirs ;  2.  that, 
if  the  question  were  only  as  to  money  for  maintaining 
the  fort  at  Saybrook,  it  was  "  not  useful "  to  Springfield ; 
3.  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  claim  from  Englishmen  of 
Springfield   a   payment  not  demanded  of  Dutchmen  at 

'  Conn.   Eec,  I.    120,    121;  comp.        '  Ibid.,  189. 
170,  where  againonl^  Hartford,  Wetb-        '  Eecords,  &c.,  ja  Haaai'd,  11.  73. 
ersfield,  and  "Windsoi'  are  named. 
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Hartford,  who  had  as  much  use  of  the  river  navigation  ; 
4.  that  an  imposition,  which  had  been  objected  to  by  Mas- 
sachusetts people  before  the  confederation  with  a  repug- 
nance which  "  hindered  it  above  ten  years,"  ^  could  not, 
after  that  friendly  rmion,  be  made,  -without  "  putting  them 
to  new  thoughts  j "  5.  that  the  course  taken  was  the  more 
unjust  to  the  settlers  at  Springfield,  because  "  they  with 
the  first  took  possession  of  the  river,  and  were  at  great 
charge  at  building,  &c.,  which,  if  they  had  foreseen,  would 
not  there  have  planted ; "  and  6.  that,  "  if  Hartford  juris- 
diction should  make  use  of  this  power  over  any  of  theirs, 
they  conceived  they  had  the  same  power  to  imitate  them- 
in  the  like  kind,  which  they  desired  might  be  forborne 
on  both  sides."  ^ 

Mr.  Hopkins  presented  the  case  of  Connecticut.  Ee- 
plying  to  the  arguments  of  Massachusetts  one  by  one, 
he  said :  —  1.  that  "  it  concerns  not  the  party  that  jjopiy  or 
pays  to  inquire  after,  or  to  call  to  account  for,  '^°i"'=""="'- 
the  employment  of  the  moneys  raised  by  this  imposition," 
but  that,  further,  "it  might  be  absolutely  denied  that 
what  was  imposed  to  be  paid  by  Springfield,  as  they 
passed,  was  to  purchase  lands  or  fort ; "  2.  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  fort  at  Saybrook  had  "  for  nigh  twelve  years 
past,"  was  still,  and  would  be  in  future,  "useful"  to 
Springfield ;  3.  that  the  reference  to  the  immunity  of  the 
resident  Dutchmen  was  "but  a  presumption,  and  if  it 
had  any  clear  foundation,  yet  the  comparison  was  not 
equal ; "  4.  that  the  facts  relating  to  the  causes  of  delay 

'  To  tliis  statement  it  was  correctly  by  explaining  that  there  was  "  a  mis- 

replied  on  tie  part  of  Connecticut,  that  take  in,  ilie  words  for  want  of  one  syl- 

"  it  was  not  above  five  years  from  the  lable."    There  would  have   been  no 

mentioned  agitation   for   combination,  pretence,  they  say,  for   this  eritioisni, 

and  the  conelusioa  of  this  present  con-  "  if  the  word  '  since '  ha<i  boon  added, 

federation,  the  one  being  June,  1638,  according  to  the  true  meaning."  (Ibid., 

the  other  agreed  upon  in  May,  164S."  112.) 

(Eecorda,  &c.,inHazard,  II.  82.)   The  '  Mass.  Eec,  IL  182,  183.  The  date 

Maasachusetta  Commissioners  vindicat-  of  these  Kosolves  was   Nov.  4,   1G4S. 

ed  themsolvefl  for  the  apparent  error  Comp.  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  81. 
VOL.  11.                                 21 
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in  making  tlie  confederation  were  altogether  misstated, 
and  that  the  question  of  an  impost  had  not  then  arisen  ; 
5,  that  no  expectation  of  such  an  impost  wonld  have  pre- 
vented the-planting  of  Springfield,  and  that  Mr.  Pynchon, 
the  principal  settler  at  that  place,  had  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  laid,  and  had  for  a  time  acknowledged  its  jus- 
tice ;  6.  that  the  principle  last  asserted  by  Massachusetts 
was  equitable,  and  would  legitimately  be  applied  to  other 
cases,  provided  other  cases  truly  parallel  should  arise.^ 

The  reasonings  having  been  "  weighed  and  considered 
with  all  due  tenderness  and  respects,"  the  Commissioners 
from  Plymouth  and  New  Haven  gave  their  de- 
ISq"^^  cision  in  favor  of  Connecticut;  adjudging,  how- 
XS™'°"  ^^^"^j  t^^^  ^^16  ^^^7  should  "be  neither  at  any 
time  hereafter  raised,  nor  increased  upon  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  without  just  and  necessary 
cause,  to  be  first  approved  and  allowed  by  the  other  Col- 
onies," and  that  the  whole  question  might  be  recon- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting,  if  Massachusetts  or  Spring- 
field should  so  desire.^ 

At  the  next  meeting,  accordingly,  the  controversy  was 
renewed ;  but  not  till  a  communication  had  been  made 
from  Massachusetts,  which  manifested  the  painful  feeling 
that  had  been  excited  in  that  Colony.  A  General  Court 
was  held  there  in  the  month  after  those  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  which  have  just  been 
related  ;  but  the  subject  was  not  then  brought  up.  The 
la^e.     iiext  spring,  at  the  great  annual  Court  of  Elec- 

"^  ^'*-  tion,  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  three 
Assistants,  with  Mr.  Speaker  Hathorne,  three  other  Depu- 
ties, and  the  Surveyor-Genera!,  were  "  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  join  to  peruse  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
the  United  Colonies,  as  also  the  acta  which-  had  passed 
the  Commissioners  already,  which  might  seem  to  confound 
the  power  of  the  General  Court,  or  so  interfere  with  it  as 

>  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  83,  83.  '  Ibid.,  H.  84. 
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miglit  in  a  short  time  prove,  not  only  prejudicial,  but  ex- 
ceeding uncomfortable."  They  were  to  "  draw  up  what 
remedies  they  could  think  of,  with  such  arguments  as 

might  be  prevalent  with  all  whoia  it  might  concern, 

that  posterity  might  have  no  cause  to  blame "  the  pro- 
moters of  the  confederation  "  for  ixniting  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  was  feared  did  not  now,  nor  was  like  to, 
answer  the  ends  of  the  Colonies  hereafter."  The  com- 
mittee was  to  come  together  in  the  following  month; 
and  "what  the  major  part  should  determine  of,"  the 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  were  "  to  present  to  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies."  ^ 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  was  accordingly  commu- 
nicated at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Colonies  assembled  at  Plymouth.  The  com-  PropoBsiof 
mittee  proposed,  that,  to  the  end  of  settling  the  ^™^a' 
construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Articles  of  Con-  ^^^™  f^ 
federation,  certain  specified  declarations  should  av^rm. 
be  made,  the  main  import  of  which  was  that  "  the  "'"' 
Commissioners'  power  should  not  extend  to  limit  or  inter- 
rupt the  civil  government  or  church  affairs  within  any  of 
the  Colonies,"  or  to  the  government  of  Indians,  or  to  the 
constituting  of  any  "general  officer  of  a  civil  nature  "  to  exe- 
cute their  determinations,  within  the  bounds  of  any  Colony. 
The  questions  were  submitted,  whether  the  stated  annual 
meetings  of  the  Commissioners  would  not  be  "  better  to 
be  triennial;"  and  whether,  instead  of  the  existing  pro- 
vision, which,  in  default  of  an  agreement  of  six  Commis- 
sioners to  give  effect  to  a,  measure,  required  the  approval 
of  it  by  all  four  of  the  General  Courts,  "  it  were  not  more 
expedient  to  be  determined  upon  the  agreement  of  any 
three  of  them,  provided  it  be  in  such  case  wherein  the 
Commissioners  have  to  deal."  Inasmuch  as  "the  Colony 
of  the  Massachusetts,  bore  almost  five  for  one  in  the  pro- 
portion of  charge  with  any  one  of  tlie  rest,  they  desired 
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to  have  one  Commissioner  more  ;  or  otherwise  they  should 
be  content  that  any  other  of  the  Coloniea  should  have 
the  same  privilege  to  have  three  Commissioners  to  the 
other  two,  if  such  Colonies  would  hear  the  like  propor- 
tion of  charge  with  the  Massachusetts."  "  In  regard  of 
the  different  conditions  of  some  of  the  Colonies  "  as  to 
wealth,  it  was  proposed  that  "  some  other  more  safe  and 
equal  course  might  be  agreed  upon  "  than  the  apportion- 
ment of  pecuniary  burdens  according  to  numbers.  Last 
came  a  proposal,  which  is  scarcely  to  he  explained  escept 
by  keeping  in  mind  the  recent  offensive  exercise  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  the 
collection  of  an  impost  from  navigators  of  Connecticut 
Eiver.  "Whereas  there  be  divers  orders  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  as  about  admission  of  church-members, 
maintenance  of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  about  a  general 

trade,  &c., all  which  orders  are  only  by  way  of 

advice  to  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  Colonies,  yet, 
forasmuch  as  orders  by  way  of  advice  are  in  some  cases 
introductions  to  orders  of  power  when  the  advice  is  not 
followed,  it  is  to  he  propounded  if  it  were  not  reasonable 
to  be  declared,  that  in  such  cases,  if  any  of  the  Colonies 
shall  not  think  fit  to  follow  such  advice,  the  same  not  to 
be  accounted  any  offence  or  breach  of  any  Article  of  our 
Confederation,  or  to  give  power  or  occasion  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  proceed  to  any  act  of  authority  in  such 
case."  ^ 

Having  finished  this  communication,  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  discussion  respecting  the 
tax  demanded  by  Connecticut  at  Saybrook  fort, 
qrlmof"  Repeating,  and  enlarging  upon,  their  former  ar- 
thBtaipoat.  guments,^  they  now  further  urged, —  1.  that,  on 
well-known  principles  of  the  common  law,  the 
possession  of  an  estate  implies  the  possession  of  an  un- 
obstructed right  of  way  to  it ;  2.  that  if  Saybrook  fort 

'  RccordB,  &c,,  in  Hazard,  IL  108,  109.  =  Ibid.,  109-113. 
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was  an  incidental  benefit  to  Springfield,  so  it  was  to  "New 
Haven  and  Stamford,  and  all  the  towns  on  that  side," 
which  then  ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  ; 
3.  that,  for  the  same  reason,  New  Haven  was  not  an  im- 
partial umpire  in  the  case ;  4.  that  no  patent  of  Connecti- 
cnt  had  been  produced,  and  that  such  a  document  might 
throw  light  on  the  question  in  dispute  ;  5.  that,  if  lawful, 
the  impost  was  not  expedient,  but  "  a  bone  cast  in  by 
Sathan  to  interrupt  our  happy  peace."  ^  To  these  "  fresh 
arguments"  Connecticut  replied, —  1.  that  the  common- 
law  rules  as  to  rights  of  way  did  not  "  hold  universally 
true,  nor  could  be  applicable  to  the  present  case ; " 
2.  that  the  benefit,  derived  by  Springfield  from  the  fort, 
far  exceeded  that  enjoyed  by  the  settlements  on  the 
Sound ;  3.  that  it  was  for  the  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  their  in- 
terfering to  settle  the  dispute ;  4,  that  "  the  copy  of  the 
patent  was  seen  when  the  confederation  was  made,"  and 
"  the  patent^  had  been  lately  owned  by  the  Honorable 
Committee  of  Parliament;"  and,  5.  that  they  hoped 
"  that  the  pleadings  for  truth  might  not  prejudice  peace."^ 
It  was  further  suggested,  that  the  assumed  fact  of  the 
position  of  Springfield  "  within  another  jurisdiction  "  was 
"  not  so  cleared  but  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticiit 
had  hberty  for  their  inquiry,  and  conceived  they  had 
cause  to  make  claim  thereunto."* 

Massachusetts  answered  by  desiring,  —  1.  express  in- 
formation upon  the  point  whether  the  duty  was  levied 
to  pay  "  the  purchase  of  the  fort  at  the  river's  mouth, 
or  as  custom ; "  and,  2.  a  copy  of  any  "  order  or 
orders  of  Connecticut "  for  the  demand  of  this  impost 

'  Ibid.,  113, 114.  conceived  themaelYea  to  have  oUaineii 

'  The  patent  here  spoken  of  waa  the  a  sort  of  transfer.     (See  Vol.  I.  605 ; 

conyeyanee  of  the  Earl  of  A¥arwick,  comp.   Kecords,  &c.,   in   Hazard,    II. 

in  1G31,  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  123.) 

Brooke,  and  their  associates,  of  wMch  ^  Reeords,&c.,inHazatd,n.ll9,120. 

conveyance  the  people  of  Connecticut  '  Ibid.,  116,  117. 
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or  contribution  from  citizens  of  Springfield.  And  she 
proceeded  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  "to  make 
an  order  to  enjoin  custom  or  impost  to  be  paid  by  any 
particular  town  to  its  own  or  any  other  jurisdiction." 
The  replications  of  Connecticut  were, —  1.  that  the  impost 
was  designed  "  for  the  erecting  and  maintaining  a  fort  j " 
2.  that  there  was  "  an  order  of  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,"  making  Springfield  Uable;^  3.  that,  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  they  should  "  be  silent."^ 
The  Commissioners  of  New  Haven,  under  the  charge 
of  bias,  hesitated  to  proceed.  But  that  objection  was 
withdrawn,  and  they,  with  their  Plymouth  colleagues,  re- 
viewed the  case.  They  "found  not  sufficient  cause  to 
reverse  what  was  done  the  last  year,"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  orders  of  Connecticut  for  laying  the  impost 

were  not  forthcoming,  "  they  thought  it  not  fi.t to 

make  further  conclusion  upon  what  was  now  on  either 
part  presented  or  answered."  They  desired  that  those 
orders  might  "  be  brought  and  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  further  consideration,  if  there  were  cause,  the 
next  year ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  two  Colonies 

would  agree  upon  some  equal  and  satisfying  way 

of  running  the  Massachusetts  line."^  The  communication 
which  had  been  received  from  Massachusetts  respecting 
explanations  and  amendments  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration led  to  no  practical  result  of  importance.  The 
Commissioners  expressed  the  opinion,  that "  no  such  inter- 
pretation should  be  put  upon  any  one  Article  as  might 


'  The  original  order  (passed  Feb.  5,  and  just  before  another  was  fo  take 

1645)  laid  an  impost  of  "  twopence  per  pla<;e,  the  General  Court  expressly  de- 

hoshel  upon  all  grain  exported  out  of  clared  (June  G,  1649)  that  Springfield 

theriyer"  (Conn.   Rec,  L  119)  ;  but  had  been  "intentionally  included"  all 

■officers  to   collect   it  were   appointed  along.     (Ibid.,  189.) 

only  for  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  '  Eecord8,&c.,in  Hazard,  120-132. 

Windsor.  (Ibid.,  121 ;  comp.  170).   Af-  •  Ibid.,  122,  12S. 

ter  this  meeting  of  the  Commissioners, 
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cross  the  direct  scope  or  import  of  the  rest,  or  any  of 
them."  They  disavowed  all  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederacy  to  interfere  with,  the  affairs  of  any  Colony, 
except  80  far  as,  for  the  pnrposes  contemplated  in  the 
confederation,  power  was  expressly  conferred  by  the 
terms  of  that  compact.  They  said  that  questions  might 
be  expected  to  present  themselves,  which  it  would  not 
be  profitable  or  prudent  to  anticipate,  and  the  solution 
of  which  would  be  best  sought  when  they  arose.  They 
suggested  a  caution  "  that  the  pretension  made  to  main- 
tain a  peculiar  and  entire  jurisdiction  in  each  Colony 
withm  itself  hinder  not  the  attainment  of  the  public  and 
weighty  ends  of  the  combination."  What  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  a  "  breach  of  covenant "  by  any  Colony, 
they  "  conceived  could  not  now  be  so  well  resolved,  as 
when  the  case,  in  the  compass  and  with  all  circumstances, 
should  be  considered."  They  approved,  and  recommended 
for  the  adoption  of  the  several  Colonies,  the  proposal  of 
Massachusette,  that,  when  a  measure  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Commissioners  should  fail  to  obtain  the  vote 
of  six  of  their  number,  the  consent  of  three  of  the  Gen- 
eral Courts  should  be  equivalent.  The  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  Union  they 
"  feared  would  prove  dangerous  and  inconvenient  to  all 
or  some  of  the  Colonies."  Finally,  they  professed  that 
as  to  "  cases  where  the  four  General  Courts  had  not  given 
the  Commissioners  power  to  determine,"  they  "  did  not 
apprehend  how  their  recommendations  could  grow  intro- 
ductions to  orders  of  power ;  if  they  did,  they  should 
readily  close  with  the  honored  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
in  providing  against  such  an  inconveniency."  ^ 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  convened 
at  Boston  in  the  following  summer.    In  behalf  of     i^g. 
Massachusetts  it  was  now  represented,  that  she     ■'"'^' 

'  Records,  &g.,  in  Hazard,  II,  114- IIG;  comp.  135. 
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had  fonnerly  made  an  agreement  witla  Mr,  Fenwick,  who 
represented  the  patentees  of  Connectieutj  to  run  the 
boundary  Kne  between  their  respective  jurisdictions  at 
their  joint  expense;^  that  it  had  been  run  accordingly, 
hut  at  her  charge,  Mr.  Fen-wick  having  "  failed  to  send  in 
any  to  join;"  and  that,  if  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied, 
and  desired  the  work  to  he  done  anew,  Connecticut  ought 
to  bear  the  cost.  These  proceedings  were  differently 
stated  on  the  other  side  ;  the  proposal  was  declined  ;  and 
the  main  contest  was  revived.  The  nature  of  the  past 
relations  of  Springfield  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
respectively  was  now  more  carefully  discussed ;  and  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  it  was  denied,  both  that  there 
was  "  any  fort  at  all  in  being  worthy  the  name  of  a  fort," 
and  that  "  any  instance  could  be  given  of  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world  that  had  compelled  the  people  of  any 
other  jurisdiction  to  contribute  to  the  erecting  of  a  fort 
or  place  of  strength,  by  which  they  might  rule  over  them 
and  order  them  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  be  a  protection  to 
them."  Still,  the  Connecticut  Commissioners  failed  to 
produce  their  alleged  patent,  or  a  copy  of  it,  or  any 
formal  act  of  their  General  Court  imposing  the  tax  on 
Springfield  vessels,^ 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioners produced  a  vote  passed  two  months 
a-^ttonof  before  by  their  General  Court,  which,  reciting 
mttt.'^  "'  the  decision  that  had  been  made  against  Spring- 
'*^^'  field,  laid  an  impost,  similar  to  what  was  exacted 
at  Saybrook,  on  articles  "  imported  within  the  Castle  "  of 
Boston  from  either  of  the  other  three  confederate  Colo- 
nies, or  exported  to  them  "from  any  part  of  the  Bay."^ 
For  four  years,  "  all  strangers'  ships"  entering  the  prin- 


'  I  do  not  tnow  any  positive  proof  letter  of  October,  1GS9,  to  Winthrop, 

of  tliis  alleged   agreement.     But   see  in  Hutch.  ColL,  107. 

Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  18;  Mass.  '  Eecords,&c,, in Hai;ard,n,  135-140. 

Eec,  II.  44,  254;  and  comp.  Fenwick's  *  Mass.  Eec,  II.  289,  270. 
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cipal  harbors  of  Massachuaetta  had  been  required  to  pay 
such  a  duty  "  towards  the  inaintenance  of  the  fortification 
for  the  defence  of  the  said  harbors."  The  law  had  com- 
prehended a  proviso,  that  "  none  of  the  vessels  of  our  con- 
federates, or  any  other  parts,  where  our  ships  are  free  of 
customs,  &c.,  shall  pay  any  custom  or  imposition  in  any 
of  our  harbors."^  That  exemption  was  now  withdrawn. 
The  other  Commissioners  naturally  mterpreted  the  with- 
drawal as  "  a  return  or  retaliation  upon  the  three  Colonies 
for  Saybrook."  They  forwarded  to  Massachusetts  a  re- 
monstrance against  her  action,  and  with  proper  dignity 
"  desired  to  be  spared  in  all  further  agitations  concerning 
Springfield."  ^ 

The  Commissioners  of  the  two  neutral  Colonies,  who 
in  this  transaction  disapproved  the  course  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  men  of  eminent  integrity  and  good  Merita  ot«ia 
judgment.  But  the  correctness  of  their  decree  "™'""«"i'' 
is  not  unquestionable.  Massachusetts  was  right  in  affirm- 
ing that  Springfield  was  within  her  chartered  limits,  and 
that  nothing  had  taken  place  to  impair  her  title.  She 
was  right  in  doubting  whether  the  collection  of  a  duty 
at  Saybrook  from  Springfield  people  had  ever  been  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut;  though 
this  was  a  subordinate  point  after  that  government  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  the  claim.  Massachusetts 
was  right  in  maintaining  that  the  money,  which  Con- 
necticut proposed  to  raise  by  an  impost  on  subjects  of 
another  jurisdiction,  was  for  a  large  purchase  of  her  own, 
consisting  not  only  of  a  fort,  but  of  other  property.  In 
point  of  fact,  she  was  right  in  calling  in  question  the 
possession  by  Connecticut  of  any  patent  rights  what- 
ever ;  for  the  patent  which  had  been  produced  when  the 
confederation  was  made  was  only  that  which  had  been 
"  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  certain  nobles  and 
gentlemen  "  represented  by  Tenwick ;  all  that  the  Con- 

'  Mass.  Bee.,  U.  131.  '  Records,  &c,,  in  Hazard,  D.  UO,  142,  U3. 
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necticut  settlers  had  obtained  from  Fenwick  was  a  cove- 
nant to  transfer  it  to  them,  "  if  it  came  into  his  power ; "  ^ 
and  in  fact  the  transfer  had  never  been  made.  She  was 
right  in  declaring  —  though  that  was  not  a  turning  point 
—  that  the  work  at  Saybrook  could  be  of  no  considerable 
"use  to  Springfield  aa  a  defence,  whether  against  Indians, 
Dutch,  French,  or  English,  even  if  it  had  been  a  place 
of  strength,  —  which  it  never  was,  and  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  while  the  dispute  was  pending ;  and  she 
might  fairly,  perhaps,  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that,  regarding  all  the  relations  of  the  case,  her  own  com- 
paratively expensive  work  in  Boston  harbor  was  of  more 
importance  to  each  and  every  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, than  the  fort  at  Saybrook  was  to  any  one.  She  was 
right  in  saying  that  Englishmen  at  Springfield  ought  by 
Englishmen  to  be  left  as  free  to  go  and  come,  to  and  from 
sea,  as  Dutchmen  were  at  Hartford.  She  made  a  strong 
case  when  she  argued  that  Pynchon  and  his  friends 
would  not,  by  planting  Springfield,  have  helped  the 
trade  of  the  river,  had  they  felt  any  apprehension  that 
the  river  might  be  shut  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  upon  Connecticut  to  be 
at  the  whole  expense  of  a  second  survey  of  the  boundary 
line,  if  not  unjust,  was  at  least  ungracious,  and  indicative 
of  a  disposition  to  stand  on  extreme  rights,  in  answer  to 
what  was  deemed  offensive  encroachment.  But  the  great 
considerations  on  which  the  question  should  have  been 
decided  belong  to  the  right  of  communities  inhabiting 
the  upper  sections  of  rivers  to  pass  unobstructed  along 
the  lower  waters  to  the  ocean,  the  common  highway  of 
nations.  And  this  point,  indeed,  was  not  unskilfully  ar- 
gued on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  though  the  reasoning 
proceeded  not  on  the  authority  of  the  publicists,  but  on 
analogies  of  rights  of  way  as  established  between  private 
proprietors.^  The  statesmen  of  Massachusetts  were  ac- 
'  See  Vol.  I.  605.  ^  Tie  reader  who  wishes  to  ai^ue 
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customed  to  look  a  long  -way  forward  ;  and,  if  tliey  had 
yielded  to  the  claim  of  a  sister  Colony  to  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Connecticut  by  holding  a  fortress  at  its 
outlet,  they  might  have  estopped  themselves  from  resist- 
ing, at  a  future  time,  a  pretension  Of  the  Dutch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  arrest  their  way  to  the  sea  from 
any  plantations  they  might  make  within  their  chartered 
boundaries  on  the  upper  waters  of  that  river. 

The  imposition  by  Massachusetts  of  a  tax  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  other  Colonies,  in  consequence  of  what  she 
regarded  as  a  decision  oppressive  to  herself,  looks  hke  an 
outbreak  of  vexation ;  and  that  it  was  an  undignified 
proceeding  may  be  said  with  the  greater  appearance  of 
justice,  because  of  her  having  so  amply  recognized  the 
arbiters  by  the  holding  of  an  argument  before  them  from 
year  to  year.  That  the  measure  may  have  been  adopted 
under  an  impulse  of  resentment,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  disprove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  justified  as 
a  fit  reassertion  of  the  doctrine,  which  the  disappointed 
party  had  been  urging,  of  a  claim  upon  other  Colonies  to 
remuneration  for  expenses,  as  vahd  as  the  similar  claim 
which  they  had  sanctioned  j  and,  by  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, Massachusetts  might  seem  to  herself  to  be  called 
upon  for  a  practical  declaration,  that  if,  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Confederacy,  she  might  be  subjected  to  wrong, 
she  was  able,  by  virtue  of  the  same  interpretation  of  those 
Articles,  to  right  and  protect  herself  by  legislation  of  her 
own.  But,  by  whatever  motives  prompted,  the  retaliatr 
ing  law  was  not  permanently  approved.  It  was  repealed 
in  the  following  year.^ 

In  each  of  the  three  smaller  Colonies  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, the  popular  attachment  to  the  primitive  leaders  was 
remarkably  constant,  and  there  were  no  official  changes 
indicating  occasional  variations  of  policy.     It  was  other- 

tiis   laat   question    for    Maasacliusetts    International  Law,  Part  II.  Chap.  TV. 

neeas  look  no  further  for  sufficient  ma-    §§  10  - 19. 

terials  tlian  to  Wlieaton's  Elements  of        '  Maas.  Eec,  III.  191, 
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While  the  most  important  of  the 
events  sketched  in  this  and  the  last  chapter  were  passing, 
"Winthrop  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  it  was  after  a 
third  interval,  during  which,  for  two  years,  he  had  held  a 
suhordinate  position, 

Endicott's  term  of  office  was  just  expiring,^  when,  on 

account  of  the  "  excessive  charges  "  which  fell  upon  the 

country    by    reason    of    "the   over    number    of 

rciiiicc  the     Deputies,"  a  proposal  was  made  "  to  have  fewer 

Deputes  iQ    Deputies,  SO  as  to  have  only  five  or  six  out  of 

mmbbchu-     gg^gjj  g^iire, and  those  to  be  the  prime  men 

164^^  of  the  country."  The  Magistrates  agreed  to 
relinquish  their  power  of  interposing  a  negative) 
if  the  plan  should  he  carried  out,  and  the  other  branch 
be  reduced  in  numbers  to  an  equality  with  their  own. 
"  But  upon  trial,  the  greater  number  of  towns  refused  it ; 
so  it  was  left  for  this  time,"  ^  And  it  was  not  till  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  this  time,  that  the  munici- 
pal corporations,  as  such,  ceased  to  be  the  constituents  of 
the  second  House  of  Legislature. 

"  The  Governor  and  Assistants  had  used,  for  ten  or 

eleven  years  at  least,  to  appoint  one  to  preach  on  the 

day  of  election."  ^     In  the  disturbed  year  when  Belling- 

ham  was  made  Governor,*  "  some  of  the  freemen 

had  chosen  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward  to  preach ; " 

and  the  Magistrates  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  be- 
cause they  "  would  not  strive  about  it/'  at  a  time  of  so 
much  ill  temper.^  In  the  year  of  Endicott's  first  admin- 
1844.  istration  of  the  chief  office,  the  Deputies,  by  an 
oetober.  Qj.(jg|.  Qf  their  own,  appointed  Mr.  Norton,  of 
Ipswich,  to  be  the  election  preacher,  possibly  intending 
thereby  to  express  their  approval  of  his  recent  opposition 
to  Winthrop  in  the  matter  of  La  Tour  and  D'Aulnay.® 

'  See  above,  p.  156.  year  in.  TTlueii  Ward's  Body  of  Liberties 

'  Winthrop,  IL  214.  was  adopted.     See  above,  p.  25,  note. 

'  Ibid.,  218.  "  Winthrop,  II.  35. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  6U.   This  was  also  the  '  See  above,  p.  155. 
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At  the  usual  time,  the  GoYemor  and  tlie  Magistrates  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  choice,  which  fell  upon  Mr.  Norris, 
of  Salem,  the  Governor's  pastor.  Being  then  first  in- 
formed of  what  the  Deputies  had  done,  the  Magistrates 
retracted  their  own  vote,  through  "  unwilhngness  to  have 
any  fresh  occasion  of  contestation."  The  incident  is  of 
small  importance,  except  for  its  prohable  relation  to  the 
next  election  of  Governor.  If,  however,  the  party  of 
Bellingham  and  SaltonstaU  were  disposed  to  keep  alive, 
for  Winthrop's  injury,  the  questions  arising  out  of  his 
conduct  to  the  French,  and  if,  with  a  view  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  own  favorite,  they  aimed  to  excite  a  preju- 
dice against  Endicott  on  account  of  his  part  in  the 
election  of  his  minister  to  he  the  official  preacher  of  the 
year,  they  were  disappointed  by  the  event.  Belhngham 
was  not  chosen  Governor,  any  more  than  Winthrop  or 
Endicott.  The  selection  of  Dudley  for  the  high,  j^^^^^^y^ 
est  place,  and  of  Winthrop  for  the  second,  sug-  ofDuaiey 
gests  a  union  of  their  adherents  with  those  of  ttropto 
the  last  Chief  Magistrate,  while  it  betokens  a  """i^. 
substantial  return  to  the  former  settled  order  of  '^' 
things.  Endicott  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military 
force,  as  "  Sergeant^Major-General" ;  and  Herbert  Pelham,^ 
a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  was  chosen  to  be  a 
Magistrate,  in  the  place  of  Stoughton,  who  had  gone  to 
England.^ 


'Herbert  Pelliam,  of  Cambridge,  "  Winthrop,  IL  218 -220.    "Mr.  la- 
took  the  freeman's  oath  in  the  same    raol  Stougliton went  for  England 

month  in  which  he  waa  chosen  Assiat-  the  last  winter,  with  divera  other  of  our 

ant,     (Maas.  Rec,  II.  96  ;  comp.  293.)  heat  military   men,  and  entered  into 

He  was   in   the    country    five    yeara  the  Parliament's' aerrice.    Mr.  Stough- 

earlier    (Ibid.,    L    292  ;    comp.    271,  ton  was  made   Lientenantr Colonel  to 

Winthrop,  II.   19;    Wonder-Working  Colonel  Eainsborough ;  Mr.  Nehemiah 

Providence,    Book   11.    Chap.   XUL),  Bourne,  a  ship-earpenter,   was  Major 

but  perhaps  had  returned  to  England  of  his  regunent,  and  Mr.  John  Lev- 

meanwhile.       He  is  said  to  have  been  erett,  son  of  one  of  the  elders  of  the 

of  thefamilyof  the  Dukeaof  Newcastle  cliurch  of  Boston,  a  Captain  of  a  foot 

(Hutch.,  I.   13B,  note),   and   to  have  company,  and  William  Hudson,  Enaign 

studied  at  Oxford.  of  the  same  company;  LioU,  Surgeon 
VOL.  ir.                                     22 
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A  dispute,  local  in  its  origiiij  and  apparently  of  slight 
importance  for  a  time,  but  finally  engaging  at  once  the 
military,  the  religious,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
Colony,  "was  bequeathed  by  Endicott  to  his  successor. 
Duturbanco  The  train-band  of  the  town  of  Hingham,  hav- 
ai  Hingtaia.  jjjg  (jhoseu  Authony  Eames  to  he  their  captain, 
"  presented  him  to  the  standing  Council  for  allowance." 
While  the  business  was  in  this  stage,  the  soldiers  altered 
their  minds,  and  in  a  second  election  gave  the  place  to 
Bozoun  Allen.  The  Magistrates,  thinking  that  an  injus- 
tice and  affront  had  been  offered  to  Eames,  determined 
that  the  former  election  should  be  held  valid,  "  until  the 
Court  should  take  further  order,"  The  company  would 
not  obey  their  captain,  and  mutinied.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  church  of  his  town,  under  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing made  misrepresentations  to  the  Magistrates.  He 
went  to  Boston,  and  laid  his  case  before  them.  They 
"  sent  warrant  to  the  constable  to  attach  some  of  the 
principal  offenders  [Peter  Hobart,  minister  of  Hingham, 
being  one]  to  appear  before  them  at  Boston,  to  find  sure- 
ties for  their  appearance  at  the  next  Court."     Hobart 

of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  lifeguard,  they  thus   disposed   of   the    business. 

These  did  good  service,  and  were  well  "  The  General  Court,  conceiving  them- 

approved."     (Ibid.,  245.)  selves  bound  hy  the  first  opportunity 

In  the  year  of  I>udley's  government,  to   bear  witness   against   the  heinous 

the  General  Court  had  occasion  to  deal  and  crying  sin  of  man-stealing,  as  also 

with  a  kidnapper  of  negroes  in  Africa,  to  prescribe  such  tjmely  redress  for  what 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future. 

Court  in  October  by  a  petition  irom  as  may  sufficiently  deter  all  others  be- 

Mr.  Saltonstall.    (Msbb.  Eec,  III.  46 ;  longing  to  us  to  have  to  do  in  such  vile 

eomp.  Winthrop,  IL  462.)     In  a  slave-  and  odious  courses,  justly  abhorred  of 

ship,  of  which  one  James  Smith  was  all  good  and  just  men,  do  order  that 

master  (Winthrop,  II.  243,  244  ;  comp.  the  negro  interpreter,  with  others  un- 

219),   two    negroes  —  whom  he   had  lawfully  taken,  be,  by  the  first  oppor- 

aeized,  with  others,  in  an  attack  upon  tunity,  at  the  charge  of  the  country  for 

a  vUIage  in  Guinea  on  a  Sabbath-day  the  present,  sent  to  his  native  country 

—  had  been  brought  to  Boston.    One  of  Guinea,  and  a  letter  of  the  indigna- 

of  them,  had  been  sold  to  a  person  liv-  tion  of  the  Court  thereabouts,  and  jus- 

ing  on  the  Piscataqua,  and  thither  the  tice  thereof    The  prosecution  of  this 

Court  sent  for  him.     (Mass.  Reo.,  IIL  order  is  left  to  the  care  of  our  honored 

49.)     When  he  had  been   recovered,  Governor."     (Ibid,,  84,) 
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came  and  remonstrated  so  intemperately,  that  "  some  of 
the  Magistrates  told  him,  that,  were  it  not  for  respect  for 
his  ministry,  they  would  commit  him."  Two  of  those 
arraigned  with  him  refused  to  give  bonds,  and  Winthrop 
sent  them  to  gaol. 

So  the  affair  stood  at  the  time  of  Dudley's  accession. 
Hobart  and  some  eighty  of  his  friends  petitioned 
for  a  hearing  before  the  General  Court  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  their  committal  "  by  some  of  the  Magis- 
trates, for  words  spoken  concerning  tlie  power  of  the 
General  Court,  and  their  liberties,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church."  The  Deputies,  on  their  part,  complied  with  tlie 
request,  and  sent  a  vote  accordingly  to  the  Magistrates, 
for  their  concurrence.  The  Magistrates  "  returned  an- 
swer, that  they  were  willing  the  cause  should  be  heard, 
so  as  the  petitioners  would  name  the  Magistrates  whom 
they  intended,  and  the  matters  they  would  lay  to  their 

charge,  &c The  petitioners'  agents,  who  were  then 

Deputies  of  the  Court, thereupon  singled  out  the 

Deputy-Governor,  and   two   of    the    petitioners 
undertook   the    prosecution."      The    Magistrates  a^Zt'^ 
were  loath  to  sanction  so  irregular  a  proceeding  ;  ^"'*"'' 
but  "Winthrop  desired  to  make  his  vindication,  and  the 
petitioners  were  permitted  to  have  their  way. 

"  The  day  appointed  being  come,  the  Court  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Boston.  Divers  of  the  Elders 
were  present,  and  a  great  assembly  of  people.  The 
Deputy-Governor,  coming  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Magis- 
trates, placed  himself  beneath  within  the  bar,  and  so  sat 
uncovered."  At  this  "  many  both  of  the  Court  and  the 
assembly  were  grieved,"  But  he  said  that  he  had  taken 
what  was  the  fit  place  for  an  accused  person,  and  that, 
"  if  he  were  upon  the  bench,  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  him,  for  he  could  not  take  that  liberty  to 
plead  the  cause  -Which  he  ought  to  be  allowed  at  the 
bar," 
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In  the  full  argument  which  followed,  "the  Deputy 
justified  ail  the  particulars  laid  to  his  charge;  as  that,  up- 
on credible  information  of  such  a  mutinous  practice,  and 
open  disturhance  of  the  peace  and  slighting  of  authority, 
the  offenders  were  sent  for,  the  principal  by  warrant  to 
the  constable  to  bring  them,  and  others  by  summons,  and 
that  some  were  bound  over  to  the  next  Court  of  Assist- 
ants, and  others,  that  refused  to  be  bound,  were  commit- 
ted ;  and  all  this  according  to  the  equity  of  laws  here 
established,  and  the  custom  and  laws  of  England,  and  our 
constant  practice  these  fifteen  years." 

At  first,  "  two  of  the  Magistrates  [no  doubt,  Belling- 
ham  and  Saltonstall],  and  many  of  the  Deputies,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Magistrates  exercised  too  much  power, 
and  that  the  people's  liberty  was  thereby  in  danger ;  and 
other  of  the  Deputies  (being  about  half),  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Magistrates,  were  of  a  different  judgment,  and  that 
authority  was  overmuch  slighted,  which,  if  not  timely 
remedied,  would  endanger  the  commonwealth,  and  bring 
us  to  a  mere  democracy."  The  matter  was  under  debate 
for  more  than  seven  weeks,  with  only  one  week's  intermis- 
sion. The  Deputies,  "  not  attaining  to  any  issue,  sent  up 
to  the  Magistrates  to  have  their  thoughts  about  it."  The 
Magistrates  replied,  that  their  thoughts  were,  —  "  1.  That 
the  petition  was  false  and  scandalous  ;  2.  That  those  that 
were  bound  over,  &c.,  and  others  that  were  parties  to  the 
disturbance  at  Hingham,  were  all  offenders,  though  in 
different  degrees  ;  3.  That  they  and  the  petitioners'  were 
to  be  censured ;  4.  That  the  Deputy-Governor  ought  to 
he  acquit  and  righted."  The  Deputies  were  ready  to 
Eissent  to  all  these  propositions,  except  the  third.  But 
the  Magistrates  (Winthrop  always  retiring  when  these 
questions  came  up)  "  were  resolved  for  censure,  and  for 
the  Deputy's  full  acquittal."  They  proposed  to  advise 
with  the  Elders ;  but  the  malecontents  knew  that  from  the 
Eldera  they  could  hope  for  no  favor,  and  they  refused. 
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At  length  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  an  agreement  on 
all  hands  for  a  complete  acquittal  of  the  Deputy-  ^  ariuntai. 
Governor,  and  the  punishment  of  all  the  petition-     ■'"'^  ^• 
em  by  fines,  the  largest  of  which  was  twenty  pounds,  and 
that  of  the  minister  two  pounds. 

"  According  to  this  agreement,  presently  after  the  lec- 
ture the  Magistrates  and  Deputies  took  their  places  in 
the  meeting-house  ;  and,  the  people  being  come  together, 
and  the  Deputy-G-overnor  placing  himself  within  the  bar, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  &.C.,  the  Governor  read  the 
sentence  of  the  Court,  without  speaking  any  more ;  for 
the  Deputies  had  (by  importunity)  obtained  a  promise  of 
silence  from  the  Magistrates,  Then  was  the  Deputy- 
Governor  desired  by  the  Court  to  go  up  and  take  his 
place  again  upon  the  bench,  which  he  did  accordingly, 
and,  the  Court  being  about  to  arise,  he  desired  leave  for  a 
little  speech." 

He  spoke  in  terms  befitting  his  magnanimous  wisdom. 
While  he  "  blessed  God  that  he  saw  an  issue  of 
this  troublesome  business,"  he  said  he  had  no  uonofiuia- 
desire  to  review  it.  He  was  "well  satisfied  to  *^' 
have  been  publicly  charged,  and  publicly  and  legally  ac- 
quitted ; "  but,  though  this  was  "  sufficient  for  his  justifica- 
tion before  men,"  it  would  not  dispense  him  from  being 
humble  before  God.  Proceeding  to  speak  to  "  the  great 
questions  that  had  troubled  the  country  about  the  au- 
■Uiority  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  liberty  of  the  people," 
he  described  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  called  to 
rule,  the  principles  of  a  right  and  reasonable  criticism  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  nature  of  that  liberty  which  is  not 
ruinous  license.     "  It  is  yourselves,"  he  said,  "  who  have 

called  us  to  this  office;  and the  covenant  between 

you  and  us  is  the  oath  you  have  taken  of  us,  which  is  to 
this  purpose,  that  we  shall  govern  you  and  judge  your 
causes  by  the  rules  of  God's  laws  and  our  own,  according 
to   our  best  skill."     The  liberty  which  he  qualified  as 
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civil,  federal,  or  moral,  "  is,"  he  said,  "  the  proper  end  and 
object  of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist  without  it ;  and  it 
is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest. 
This  liberty  you  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard  not 
only  of  your  goods,  but  of  your  lives,  if  need  be.  What- 
soever crosseth  this,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper 
thereof."  And  he  concluded:  "If  you  stand  for  your 
natural  corrupt  liberties,  and  will  do  what  is  good  in  your 
own  eyes,  you  will  not  endure  the  least  weight  of  au- 
thority, but  will  murmur,  and  oppose,  and  be  always 
striving  to  shake  off  that  yoke ;  but,  if  you  will  be  satis- 
fied to  enjoy  such  civil  and  lawful  liberties,  such  as  Christ 
allows  you,  then  will  you  quietly  and  cheerfully  submit 
unto  that  authority  which  is  set  over  you,  in  all  the 
adminktrations  of  it,  for  your  good.  Wherein  if  we  fail 
at  any  time,  we  hope  we  shall  be  willing  {by  God's  assist- 
ance) to  hearken  to  good  advice  from  any  of  you,  or  in 
any  other  way  of  God  j  so  shall  your  liberties  be  pre- 
served, in  upholding  the  honor  and  power  of  authority 
amongst  you."  ^ 

The  reader  looks  for  some  explanation,  more  adequate 
than  appears  upon  the  surface,  of  an  excitement  so  great 
growing  out  of  so  trifling  an  occasion.  To  Winthrop's 
mind  the  opposition  to  the  Magistrates,  which 
^ifflTuuT-"""  ^^^  "'^■^  been  manifested,  appeared  to  have 
been  prompted  by  that  suspicion  of  their  enter- 
taining ambitious  designs,  which  had  caused  the  attempts 
to  disarm  them  of  the  power  of  defeating  by  then- 
negative  the  action  of  the  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  of  the  power  of  administration  during  a  recess  of 
the  General  Court ;  and  of  the  power  of  dispensing  justice 
without  the  restraint  of  a  written  rule.^  But  there  was 
yet  another  disturbing  element,  watched,  perhaps,  by  the 
Magistrates,  or  by  some  of  them,  from  the  first  of  the 

'  ■Winthrop,   II.    221  -  233  ;    comp.         ^  WInthrop,  II.  230,  231 ;  comp.  Vol. 
Mass.  Kec,  11,  97,  113, 114  ;  HI.  12,    I,  442,  621 ;  II.  158. 
17-26. 
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proceeding,  but  not  manifest  to  the  Deputies  till  a  later 
stage  of  it.     "  Mr.  Hobart,  being  of  a  Presbyterial  spirit, 
did  manage  all  affairs  without  the  Church's  advice,"  and 
gave  no  heed  to  the  counsel  of  the  neighboring  Elders 
when  they  went  to  Hingham  to  endeavor  "to  mediate 
a  reconciliation."  ^     "When,  a  few  months  later,  the  plot 
of  Child  and  his  six  friends  was  just  ripened  for  exe- 
cution, the  Marsha]  was  resisted  in  his  duty  of  collecting 
the  fines  which  had  been  laid  upon  citizens  of  Hing- 
ham ;  and  Hobart  abetted  the  disorder  by  "  questioning 
the  authority  of  the  warrant,  because  it  was  not  in  the 
King's  name,  and  standing  upon  his  allegiance  to    the 
crown  of  England."     A  summons  to  him  to  appear  before 
the  Magistrates  in  Boston  having  been  disregard-     lew. 
ed,  they  sent  a  constable  after  him,  and  bound   '^""^  ^■ 
him  over  for  trial  at  the  next  Court.    The  trial  took  place 
accordingly.    "  The  matters  he  was  charged  with  amount- 
ed to  a  seditious  practice,  and  derogation  and  contempt 
of  authority."     It  was  proved  that  "  before    thirty  per- 
sons" he  had  preached  the  political  heresies  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  mutineers,   declaring    that    the    Massachusetts 
Company  were  "  but  a  corporation  in  England,"  and  "  by 
the  patent,  as  he  understood  it,  could  not  put  any  man  to 
death,  nor  do  divers  other  things  which  they  did,"  and 
making  "  other  speeches  tending  to  disparage  their  au- 
thority   and   proceedings,"      "  The  jury    found    that  ho 
seemed  to  be  ill  affected  to  this  government,  and  that  his 
speeches  tended  to  sedition  and  contempt  of  authority. 
Whereupon  the  whole   Court  (except   Mr.   Bellingham, 
who  judged  him  to  deserve  no  censure,  and  desired  in 
open  Court  to  have  his  dissent  recorded)  adjudged  him  to 
pay  twenty  pounds'  fine,  and  to  be  hound  to  his  good 
behavior  till  the  next  Court  of  Assistants,  and  then  fur- 
ther if  the  Court  should  see  cause."  ^ 

'  Wiiithrop,    n.    23S,    238 ;    comp.        "  WInthrop,    11.    255,    256 ;    comp, 
New  England's  Salamander,  &c.,  4-  6.     313. 
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The  Presbyterians  w.ere  plotting.  The  Narragansetts 
were  stirring,  Connecticut  waa  thought  to  be  encroach- 
ing. Plainly  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  again  there 
was  need  of  "Winthrop.  Changing  places  with  Dudley, 
he  resumed  the  highest  office,  to  remain  in  it  as 
wLntta^  to  long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Salem,  the  Ma,gis- 
^'m'*^"'  trates'  candidate  for  the  place  of  clerical  adviser 
in  the  preceding  year,  preached  the  election 
sermon.  "  The  Magistrates  and  Deputies  had  formerly 
chosen  the  Commissioners ;  but  the  freemen,  looking  at 
them  as  general  officers,  would  now  choose  them  them- 
selves, and  the  rather  because  some  of  the  Deputies  had 
formerly  been  chosen  to  that  office,  which  gave  offence," 
aays  "Winthrop,  "  to  our  confederates,  and  to  many  among 
ourselves."^  Deputies  did  not  seem  to  the  electors  to  be 
persons  of  sufficient  dignity  for  the  other  station.  Here 
was  another  evidence  that  the  ciirrent  was  now  setting 
against  the  party  of  professed  champions  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  a  written  code  of  laws 
was  revived.  The  Body  of  Liberties  was  in  part  the 
proper  foundation,  and  in  part  the  beginning  of  a  super- 
structure, of  the  full  system  of  legal  provisions  which  waa 
pmeMdin  b  •^^s^rcd.  In  thc  fourth  year  after  its  adoption, 
ftmuMdeof  the  General  Court  appointed  six  eminent  persons 
1645.      in  each  of  the  counties  (two  in  each  county  hc- 

^^        ing  ministers)  "to  consider  of,  and  draw  up,  a 

body  of  laws."     At  the  next  anniial  Court  of  Election, 

16JB.     they  "made  return  of  their  commissions,  and 

Majraa.  "brought  in  many  laws,  which  were  read  over, 
and  some  of  them  scanned  ;"^  and  the  Court  authorized 
five  persons,  of  whom  Bellingham  and  Ward  wore  two, 
"  to  extract  out  of  the  whole  such  as  should  be  thought 
fit  to  be  established,  and  so  to  reduce  them  into  one 

'  'Wintlirop,n.25S.— Yet  no  person,  were  passed  at  the  next  Court,  Wovem- 

not  a  Ma^strate,  had  been  a  Commis-  ber  4.   (Ibid,,  17S- 182.)   Inseveralof 

sioner,  except  (in  1644)  Mr.  HatWna.  them,  the  ccdesiastical  jealousies,  to 

'  Mass.  Rec.,II.  109.  —  Some  of  these  which  this  year  gave  birth,  are  manifest. 
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volume,  to  agree  with  such  as  were  ah"eady  in  force,"  ^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  who  now  had 
the  business  in  charge  desired  to  frustrate  it ;  hut  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  he,  at  the  same  time,  well  and  hastily 
done.  The  Court  was  careful  to  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance;^ and  at  length  it  was  matured,^  and  a  j^^, 
copy  of  the  code,  fairly  engrossed  for  publication,  '^^  ^"^ 
was  *'  at  the  press."  * 

By  degrees  the  original  rudeness  of  the  revenue  system 
was  reformed.     "  Vintners,  or  other  persons  that 
had  license  to  draw  wine,"   were  held  to  pay  mtntaofthe 
"  twenty  shillings  for  every  butt  of  sack  drawn,  Z!'""' 
or  begun  to  be  drawn,  and  so  proportionably  for     ^^■ 
every  greater  or  lesser  vessel."  ^    A  duty  of  "  the 
four-and-twentieth  part  of  the  true  value "  was  laid  on 
"  all  wines  brought  into  the  Colony  in  any  ship  or     1^45, 
other  vessel,  either  of  the  Colony  or  of  strangers,    ^^''  ■'*' 
whether  English,  Dutch,  or  others."  ^      Tonnage  and  an- 
chorage duties  (the  latter  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  tlie  ton) 
were  collected  from  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the  har- 
bors;' but  from  this  charge  vessels  belonging  to  friends 
of  the  Parliament  were  exempted,  in  consideration  of  the 
provision  of  that  body  in  favor  of  New-England  shipping.^ 
A  poll-tax,  not  felt  to  be  oppressive,  of  twenty     i^,_ 
pence  annually  levied  on  males  above   sixteen     *'''^*' 
years  of  age,  yielded  a  considerable  supply.     "Laborers, 
artificers,  and  handicraftsmen,  (that  usually  took  in  sum- 
mer   time  above  eighteen  pence    by  the  day  wages,)" 
were  charged  with  a  uniform  tax  of  three  shillings  and 

'  Winthrop,   II.   259 ;   comp.  Mass,  redound  to  the  country  by  putting  of 

Kec,  II.  157,  the  law  in  print."      (Ibid.,  286.) 

'  Maaa.  Eee.,  II.  168,  I9G,  209,  ^  Ibid.,  82.     After  three  years,  this 

'  Ibid.,  217,  230.  tax -was  raised  to  fiay  sWllingE.  (Ibid., 

'  Ibid.,  239._I  have  not  been  able  215.) 
to  loam  that  any  copy  of  thia  book  ex-        °  Ibid,,  106  ;  comp.  246,  259,  268. 
iela.     In  October  of  the  nest  year  the        '  Ibid.,  107  ;  comp.  131, 
Court  testified  to  its  "  finding  by  ex-        '  Winthrop,  II.  236 ;  see  above,  Vol. 

perience  the  great  benefit  that  doth  I.  58S. 
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four  pence  annually ;  upon  other  persons,  payments  were 
assessed  "  according  to  their  returns  and  incomings."  ^ 

In  the  second  year  of  Winthrop's  fourth  series  of  services 

as  Governor,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  his  official 

sanction  to  a  measure,  the  worth  of  which  no 

of  common    man  of  that  day  could  better  estimate,  though 

X647.  no  estimate  of  that  day  could  approach  a  just 
Not.  11.  conception  of  its  beneficent  issues,  as  later  time 
has  revealed  them.  Not  a  word  of  such  legislation  as 
the  following  must  be  withheld  from  the  reader.^  Since 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Massachusetts,  no  child  of  hers 
has  been  able  to  ss,j,  that  to  him  poverty  has  closed  the 
hook  of  knowledge,  or  the  way  to  honor. 

"It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan, 
to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in 
former  times  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of 
tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint- 
seeming  deceivers, —  that  learning  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,  — 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  township  in  this 
jurisdiction,  after,  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap- 
point one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children, 

'  Maas.  Eec,  IL  173.  for  the  education  of  yoi/ith,  did,  by  a 

=  Ibid.,  203.  — The  measure  is  all  the  manmious  consent,   declare   by   vote 

more  impressive  for  having  originated  tlicu-  willingness  to  promote  that  work, 

in  a  general  Yoluntary  movement  of  promising  to  put  to  thoir  hands  to  pro- 

the  people  in  tlieu-  several  settlements,  vide  maintenance  for  a  free  school." 

InlG45,  Winthropwrites:  "Diverafree  And  they   made  for  the  pnrpose  an 

schools  -were  erected,  as  at  Eoxbury."  appropriation   of  some   lands,   and  of 

(IL  215.)      In  1644,  the  inhabitants  twenty    pounds    annually.      (Haven, 

of  Dedham, "  taking  into  conwderation  Historical  Address,  &e.,  58.)      Comp. 

the  necesaty  of  providir^  some  means  Clapp,HistoryofDorchefiter, 419-429. 
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or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  those  that  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have 
them  taught  for  in  other  towns.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  families  or  householders,  th'ey  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University; 
provided,  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such  town  shall  pay 
fi.ve  pounds  to  the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform 
this  order."  ^ 

Death  had  now  begun  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England,  and  the  career  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  them  was  ended.      The  affluent  and 
large-hearted  George  Willis,  six  years  a  Magis- 
trate of  Connecticut,  and  one    year   Governor,  wniia. 
had  left  a  memory  scarcely  less  cherished  than     is4e. 
were  to  be  the    memories  of  the  best  of  the 
fellow-laborers  whom  he  had  followed,  or  who  followed 
him,  to  the  grave.    Of  those  associates,  Thomas  Hooker,  if 
we  may  not  assign  to  him  precedence  of  the  civil 
father  of  his  Colony,  was  inferior  in  gifts  and  H™i!er. 
graces  to  none.     "  The  whole  land,"  wrote  the     's*''; 
contemporary  chronicler  of  Plymouth,  "  sustained 
a  great  loss  by  tlie  death  of  that  most  eminent  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ. His  name  will  live,  and  is  em- 
balmed, and  doth  remain,  and  wiU  be  as  a  precious  oint- 
ment in  the  churches  and  amongst  the  saints  in  present 
and  future  ages.     This  special  servant  of  Christ,  as  he 
served  liis  Master  with  great  zeal,  love,  wisdom,  and  sin- 
cerity, so  he  ended  his  life  with  much  comfort  and  seren- 
ity ;  so  as  it  is  rare  that  was  said  of  him,  that  the  peace 
which  he  had  in  believing,  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
'  Mass,  Rec,  II.  203. 
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was  firm,  and  not  touched  by  the  adversary  until  the 
period  of  his  life  ;  and,  with  much  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing, he  fell  asleep  iu  the  Lord."  ^  He  had  lived  sixty-one 
years.  His  death  was  keenly  felt  throughout  New  Eng- 
land as  a  general  calamity.  He  had  been  sharply  op- 
posed to  Winthrop  in  the  controversies  which  engaged 
their  respective  Colonies ;  but  Winthrop  was  not  a  man  to 
permit  public  or  personal  differences  to  obscure  to  him  the 
duty,  or  despoil  him  of  the  satisfaction,  of  a  cordial  recog- 
nition of  kindred  excellence.  After  relating  the  ravages 
of  an  epidemic  sickness  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
he  proceeds :  "  But  that  which  made  the  stroke  more  sensi- 
ble and  grievous,  both  to  them  and  to  all  the  country,  was 
the  death  of  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hartford,  who,  for  piety, 
prudence,  wisdom,  zeal,  learning,  and  what  else  might 
make  him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in, 
might  be  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note.  And  he 
shall  need  no  other  praise ;  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
both  Englands  shall  preserve  an  honorable  and  happy 
remenibrance  of  him  for  ever."^ 

In  less  than  two  years  after  recording  this  tribute  to 

his  friend,  Winthrop  was  called  to  follow  him. 

wkLto p.  Early  in  his  sixty-second  year,  "  he  took  a  cold, 

1649      which  turned  into  a  fever,  whereof  he  lay  sick 

about  a  month,"  ^  and  then  closed  his  eyes  upon 

'  Morton,  Memorial,  237.  —  Cotton,  longer  "  lamentation  "  over  Iilra.     A(A- 

ima^incd  to  have  had  some  rivalry  with  cording  to  this, 

Hooker  in  Masaachusetts  (see  Vol.  I.  „  .^^  Einnora  shiut   which  do  Uw  couia  biltw 
446J,  wrote  an  elegy  in  eight  stanzas,  under, 

of  which  the  Mowing  are  two :  —  '^•'  'li™  h" "«» » "™  "'  ^"ailM  thunder ; 

=  Yet  to  aai  Boula,  with  Banae  of  eia  cast  down, 

(I1.0Benottoteatlire«,)Jfuri>li.»a'-.ontlotl.un-  c      o     .  =. 

ijr  ■  ^  the  verses  are  not  gracetul,  the 

Virat,Ul!BiTi1n,  on  tender  graBsioalioweci  feeling  which  prompted  them  was  mOEt 

Eat  Calrin,  IWely  oTaoi™  H>  pour.  profound,  reverential,  and  hearty. 

"  All  thesE  in  Hooker's  spirit  dla  '^^  >  Winthrop,  II.  310. 

A^^t^rfCiA'«^^r  '     '  '  ^^^^''^'  Bookn.  Chap.  IV.  §  12. 

In  saiing  souls,  the  sum  of  minuiles."  —  The  last  entry,  which  IS  a  long  one, 

The  Muse  of  Bulkley,   minister   of  in  Winthrop's  Journal,  bears  the  dfite 

Concord,  also  brought  her  tribute  in  a  of  January  II. 
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a  scene  of  rare  prosperity,  wliicTi  he,  laboring  with  many 
other  good  and  able  men,  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  creating.  Close  by  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  happy 
city,  which  itself  is  but  a  part  of  his  monument,  a  sim- 
ple tablet,  inscribed  with  his  bright  and  venerable  name, 
covers  the  grave  in  which  his  body  was  laid  amidst  uni- 
versal mourning.  Most  of  his  ample  fortune  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  public  service,  and  of  the  rest  he  had 
been  spoiled  by  a  dishonest  agent.  The  public  gratitude 
made  provision  for  his  infant  child.^ 

Nineteen  years  had  passed  since,  disgi:^ted  with  the 
despotism  and  bigotry  that  afflicted  his  home,  he  had 
come,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  to  the  various  sufferings 
and  endless  anxieties  of  subduing  a  "  bare  creation,"  and 
of  defending  the  fabric  which  he  reared  there  against 
hostility  from  without  and  from  within.  He  had  not 
learned  that,  before  he  died,  the  infatuated  King  who 
had  wrought  such  sorrow  to  him  and  his,  had  perished 
by  the  hand  of  public  vengeance.^  But  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  party,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  not  unhonored  associate,  was  installed  in  absolute 
control  of  the  affairs  of  his  native  country.  And  his 
last  look  abroad  rested  upon  the  tranquil  and  affluent 
dwellings  of  a  flourishing  Christian  people,  enjoying  a 
virtual  independence  which  well-nigh  realized  the  longing 
of  the  best  third  of  his  life.  The  vital  system  of  New 
England,  as  it  had  now  been  created,  was  complete.  It 
had  only  thenceforward  to  grow,  as  the  human  body 
grows  from  childhood  to  graceful  and  robust  maturity. 
The  time  that  has  now  passed  since  Winthrop  lived  is 

»  Masa.   Ecc,  11.  274;  HI.   161.—  his  death,  reported   the  list  in  Octo- 

For  "  A  List  of  the  several  heada  under  ber. 

which  were  placed  the  several  papers  '  The    jfttelligence    was    conmmni- 

of  greater  or  lesser  public  or  private  cated.aa  having  just  arrived,  in  a  letter 

use  of  such  writings  as  were  left  in  hon-  from  Roger  Williams  to  Wintlirop  the 

ored  Mr.  Winthrop's  study,"  see  Mass.  younger,  at   Pequod,  dated  from  the 

Eee.,  I1L179.  A  committee,  appointed  Narragansett  country,  May  26,  1649. 

hy  the  General  Court  in  the  May  after  (Mass.  Hist.  ColL,  XXIX.  286.) 
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more  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  the  time  since  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  The  influence  of  his  genius  and 
character  have  been  felt  through  seven  generations  of  a, 
rapidly  multiplying  people,  and  of  those,  not  of  their 
number,  -whom  their  proceedings  have  in  any  way  af- 
fected. The  importance  which  history  should  ascribe 
to  his  life  must  be  proportionate  to  the  importance  air 
tributed  to  the  subsequent  agency  of  that  commonwealth 
of  which  he  was  the  most  eminent  founder.  It  would 
be  erroneous  to  pretend  that  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  established  were  an  original  conception  of  his 
mind ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  his  policy,  more  than  any 
other  man's,  that  organized  into  shape,  animated  with 
practical  vigor,  and  prepared  for  permanency,  those  pri- 
meval sentiments  and  institutions  that  have  directed  the 
course  of  thought  and  action  in  New  England  in  later 
times.  And  equally  certain  is  it,  that  among  the  millions 
of  living  men  descended  from  those  whom  he  ruled,  there 
is  not  one  who  does  not  —  through  efficient  influences, 
transmitted  in  society  and  in  thought  aloiig  the  inter- 
vening generations  —  owe  much  of  what  is  best  within 
him,  and  in  the  circumstances  about  him,  to  the  benevo- 
lent and  courageous  wisdom  of  John  Winthrop,^ 

They  who,  to  make  up  their  idea  of  consummate  ex- 
cellence in  a  statesman,  require  the  presence  of  a  re- 
ligious sense  prompting  and  controlling  all  public  con- 
duct, will  recognize  with  admiration  the  prominence  of 
that  attribute  in  the  character  of  this  brave,  wise,  unself- 
ish, and  righteous  ruler.  His  sense  of  religious  obligation 
was  the  spirit  of  his  polities,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his 

'  All  great  effects  have  remotp  and  compeeis  for  Independence  eighty-four 

slowly  operating    causea      I    do    not  yearsago,and — eonaeq^uent  upon  those 

forget  that  vanons  agenfiei  must  be  tian'iictions  ^  the  later  products  of 

Comhined  to   produce   an    importint  sell  g0M.mment  in   America,   are,   to 

politjeal  result,  hut,  to  my  view,  the  Winthrop's  administration,  something 

New-England  campaign  ot   1775-76,  like  what  the  &mt  is  t«  the  hlossooi. 
the  movement  of  John  Adams  and  his 
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daily  life.  It  had  pleased  God  to  place  him  where  he 
might  so  act,  as  that  the  virtue  and  well-being  of  large 
numbers  of  men,  living  and  to  be  born,  might  be  the 
fruit  of  his  courage,  diligence,  steadiness,  and  foresight. 
With  clear  intelligence  he  discerned  the  responsibilities 
of  that  position,  and  accepted  them  with  a  cordiality  which 
made  it  easy  to  subordinate  every  less  worthy  object, 
and  control  every  meaner  motive  that  might  interfere 
with  the  generous  task  he  had  assumed. 

To  the  public  service  he  lavishly  gave  his  fortune. 
As  freely  he  devoted  to  it  the  best  labor  of  his  mind, 
and  sacrificed  every  personal  ambition.  No  obstinacy,  or 
petulance,  or  pride,  hindered  the  upright  application  of 
his  serene  and  solid  judgment.  Not  only  did  he  not  suffer 
injustice  to  irritate  him ;  he  would  not  be  disabled,  nor 
discouraged,  nor  depressed  by  it.  Immovably  patient  of 
opposition,  he  scanned  its  reasons  in  reconsideration  of 
his  own  plans,  or  watched  its  course  to  learn  how  it 
could  be  conciliated,  or  to  note  the  time  when  its  relaxa- 
tion, or  its  errors,  should  invite  a  repetition  of  the  efforts 
which  it  had  embarrassed.  He  was  too  righi-minded  and 
too  kind-hearted  to  despise  any  man's  good-wiil  or  good 
opinion ;  but  he  sought  public  favor  by  no  arts  but  honest 
labors  for  the  public  welfare.  And  he  was  far  above  re- 
garding public  favor  as  the  price  that  was  to  stimulate  or 
to  requite  those  labors.  When,  from  time  to  time,  the  place 
of  highest  dignity  was  assigned  to  others,  he  addressed 
himself,  with  no  sense  of  mortification,  and  with  unabated 
zeal,  to  the  tasks  of  humbler  station.  He  knew  how  with 
dignity  to  meet  injustice  and  slights,  as  well  as  how  to  hold 
power  and  receive  applause  with  soberness  and  modesty. 
Vindictiveness  was  an  emotion  unknown  to  him ;  resentr 
mehts  had  no  resting-place  in  his  bosom.  He  judged  can- 
didly ;  he  forgave  without  an  effort ;  he  loved  to  win  back 
the  offended  by  graceful  overtures  and  prompt  amends ; 
and  personal  discontents  could  not  withdraw  him  from 
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i  ■which  would  help  him  to  promote  the  general 
good.  So  gentle  was  his  nature,  that  no  bitterness  min- 
gled with,  or  was  excited  by,  the  severest  exercise  of  his 
official  authority ;  men  who  had  suffered  severely  from 
hia  action  as  a  magistrate  —  Coddington,  Wheelwright, 
Williams,  Vane,  Clarke  —  were  afterwards  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  him.  In  private  relations  and  intei^ 
course,  the  qualities  that  specifically  denote  the  gentle- 
man were  eminently  his.  His  genuine  sense  of  honor 
suspected  no  intention  of  offence.  Jnst,  frank,  cordial,  and 
ready  to  every  expression  of  respect  and  courtesy,  he 
gave  to  all  their  due,  whether  in  great  or  in  little  things. 
Gracious  and  humane,  he  never,  by  the  rudeness  of  self 
assertion,  gave  pain  to  an  inferior.  A  tender  husband 
and  father,  his  public  cares  never  made  him  forgetful  of 
the  obligation  of  the  domestic  ties.  What  remains  of  his 
private  correspondence  is  an  affecting  record  of  that 
union  of  excellences  which  attracts  love  as  much  aa  it 
commands  veneration. 

His  abiUty  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  and 
the  quality  of  what  it  projected  and  what  it  achieved. 
His  scheme  of  public  action  had  been  so  well  considered, 
that  no  complication  of  affairs  found  him  unprepared 
with  the  principles  which  were  to  solve  it ;  and,  in  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  his  age  and  sect,  he  was  used  to 
express,  as  occasion  prompted,  the  profoundest  doctrines 
of  social  science.  His  comprehensive  system  of  politics 
embraced  a  long  range  of  the  future.  Not  magnifi- 
cence, nor  inordinate  power,  was  what  he  desired  for 
the  community  which  he  was  establishing;  but  free- 
dom, security,  competency,  virtue,  and  content.  The 
founders  of  dynasties  have  hitherto  commanded  the 
world's  most  noisy  plaudits.  But  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  men  who  have  created  happy  republics  will  be 
thought  worthy  of  higher  praise. 

The  defective  part  of  his  intellectual  character,  as  it 
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presents  itself  to  tlie  view  of  a  later  age,  was  his  easiness 
of  belief.  Yet  simply  to  tax  him  with,  credulity  is  to 
express  no  weighty  censure ;  for  what  man  may  pretend 
that  his  reasons  precisely  fix  the  measure  of  his  faith  ? 
To  say  that  stories  of  monstrous  marvels,  to  which  so 
singular  a  condition  of  life  gave  rise,  found  in  him  an 
interested  hstener,  or  that  successes  or  calamities  were 
unreasonably  construed  by  him  as  judicial  rewards  or 
penalties,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that,  in  this  respect, 
his  habits  of  thought  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
wisest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  did  not  anticipate  the 
more  cautious  philosophy  of  later  times.  If  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  read  the  Bible  with  uniform  good  judg- 
ment is  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  correct  in- 
ference, it  must  be  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  he- 
longed  to  the  second  generation  that  came  forward  after 
the  reform  from  Popery  had  placed  the  open  Bible  in 
the  people's  hands.  Born  and  receiving  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  passed  his  life 
in  an  age  when  the  science  of  Biblical  interpretation 
was  not  far  advanced  beyond  its  rudiments. 

He  was  greatly  privileged  in  living  so  long.     Just  be- 
fore he  died,  that  ecclesiastical   arrangement  had  been 
made,  which  he  might  naturally  hope  would  preserve  the 
churches  of  New  England  in  purity,  peace,  and  strength, 
to  remote  times.^     Eeligious  and  political  dissen- 
sions, which  had  disturbed  and  threatened  the  in-  consia^^ 
fant  Church  and  the  forming  State,  appeared  to  ^^^''^' 
be  effectually  composed.    The  tribunals,  carefully 
constituted  for  the  administration  of  impartial  and  speedy 
justice,  understood  and  did  their  duty,  and  commanded  re- 
spect.    The  education  of  the  generations  which  were  to 
succeed  had  been  provided  for  with  an  enlightened  care. 

'  There  were  now  about  sixty  minis-  live  witliout  an  able  ministry,   as  for 

ters  in  New  England.   (See  Wiiithrop,  a  smith   to   work   his  iron   without  a 

IL  331,  note.)     "It   being  as  nnnat-  fire."     (Wonder-Working  Providence, 

Tiral  for  a  right  New-England  man  to  177.) 
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The  College  had  bountifully  contributed  its  ripe  first-fruits 
to  the  public  service  ;  and  the  novel  system  of  a  univer- 
sal provision  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  at  the  public 
cost,  had  been  inaugurated  with  all  circumstances  of  en- 
couragement. 

A  generation  was  coming  forward  which  remembered 
nothing  of  what  Englishmen  had  suffered  in  New  England 
for  want  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
occupations  of  industry  were  various  and  remunerative. 
Land  was  cheap,  and  the  culture  of  it  yielded  no  penu- 
rious reward  to  the  husbandman ;  while  he  who  chose  to 
sell  his  labor  was  at  last  at  liberty  to  place  his  own  esti- 
mate upon  it,  and  found  it  always  in  demand.  The  woods 
and  waters  were  lavish  of  gifts  which  were  to  be  had 
simply  for  the  taking.  The  white  wings  of  commerce, 
in  their  long  flight  to  and  from  the  settler's  home,  wafted 
the  commodities  which  afford  enjoyment  and  wealth  to 
both  sender  and  receiver.  The  numerous  handicrafts, 
which,  in  its  constantly  increasing  division  of  labor,  a 
thriving  society  employs,  found  liberal  recompense  ;  and 
manufactures  on  a  larger  scale  were  beginning  to  invite 
accumulations  of  capital  and  associated  labor,^ 

'  "  The  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  enough  to  bring  them  orer,  jet  now 

turn  all  the  wigwama,  huts,  and  hovela  ■worth  scores,  and  some,  hundreds  of 

the  English  dwelt  in  at  their  first  com-  pounds."    (Johnson,  Wonder-Working 

ing,  into  orderly,  fair,  and  well-built  Providence,  &c.,  174,  176.) 

houses,  well  fumiahed  many  of  them,  "  The  Lord,  whose  promises  are  hirg^ 

ti^ther  with  orchards  filled  with  good-  to  his  Sion,  hath  blest  his  people's  pro- 

ly  firuit-trees,  and  gardens  with  variety  vidon,  and  satisfied  her  poor  with  bread, 

of  flowers.    There  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  very  little  space.    Everything  in 

in  the  Maaaaohusetta  government,   at  the  country  proved  a  staple  commodity, 

tiiis  day,  near  a  thousand  acres  of  land  wheat,  rye,  oats,  pease,  barley,  beef, 

planted  for  orchards  and  gardens ;  be-  pork,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  timber,  mast, 

sides,  their  fields  are  filled  with  garden  tar,  sope,  plank-board  frames  of  houses, 

fruit,  there  being,  as  is  supposed,  in  clabboard,  and  pipe-staves.     Iron  and 

tins  Colony,   about   fifteen    thousand  lead  is  like  to  be  also.    And  those  who 

acres  in   tillage,  and  of  cattle  about  were  formerly  forced  to  fetch  most  of 

twelve  thousand  neat,  and  about  three  the  bread  they  eat,  and  beer  they  drink, 

thousand  sheep There  are  many  a  hundred  [thousand]  leagues  by  sea, 

kundredsof  laboringmen,whobad  not  are,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
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The  Confederacy  of  the  Four  Colonies  was  an  hnmble, 
but  a  substantial,  power  m  the  "ftoild.  It  was  known  to 
be  such  by  its  Fiench,  Dutch,  and  savage  neighbors;  by 


I,  that  tliej  liave  not  onlv  place  near  tbe  water-ade,  built  round 
fed  tlieir  elder  siEtecs,  Viripni'i  Barba  with  houaea  comely  and  fair,  forth  of 
does,  and  many  of  the  Summer  Islands  wliicli  there  isauea  two  streets  orderly 
that  were  preferred  before  her  for  b  iilt  witb  siHoe  very  iair  houses,  beau- 
firotfulneas,  bat  also  the  gianlmother  tihei  with  pleasant  gardens  and  or- 
of  us  all,  even  the  fertile  lale  of  C  eat  chard?  The  whole  town  eonasts,  in 
BritMn.  Beade,  Portugal  hath  had  its  extent,  of  about  a  hundred  and  flfiy 
many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  hsU  dwelling  houses.  Their  meeting-honae 
from  us,  in  exchange  of  then  "Vlaleaii  for  Salbath  aasembly  standa  in  the 
liquor,  and  also  Spain  market  place,  very   comely  built  and 

"  Beaides  leaaer  veaaels,  barques,  and    lai^ Their  com  land  in  tillage 

ketchea,  many  a  master,  beside  com-  in  this  town  ia  about  twelve  hundred 
mon  seamen,  had  their  first  learning  in  acres ;  their  great  cattle  are  about  four 
tiiis  Colony,  Boston,  Charlestown,  Sa-  hundred  head ;  aheep  near  upon  four 
lem,  and  Ipswitch*;  our  maritan  towns    hundred."     (Ibid.,  41.)  —  In  Dorches- 

began  to  encrease  roundly. ter,  the  "  houses  for  dwelling  are  alpout 

"  Nor  hath  this  Colony  alone  been  one  hundred  and  forty ;  orchards  and 
actors  in  this  trade  of  venturing  byaea,  gardens  full  of  fruit-trees;  plenty  of  corn 
but  New  Haven  also,  who  were  many  land ;  although  much  of  it  hath  been 
of  them  well  experienced  in  tralfique,  long  in  tillage,  yet  hath  it  ordinarily 
and  had  good  estates  to  mannage  it  good  crops ;  the  number  of  trees  are 
Canectico   did  not  linger  behind,  but    near  upon  fifteen  hundred ;  cows  and 

put  forth  to  sea  with  the  other. other  cattle  of  that  kind  about  four  hun- 

"  Thus  hath  the  Lord  been  pleaaed  dred  and  fifty."  (Ibid.,  42.)  —  Eoxbury 
to  turn  one  of  the  most  hideous,  bound-  is  "  filled  with  a  very  laborious  people, 
lesa,  and  unknown  -wildernesses  in  the  whoae  labors  the  Lord  hath  so  bleat  that, 
world  in  an  instant,  as  't  were  (in  com-  in  the  room  of  diamal  swampa  and  tear- 
parison  of  other  work),  to  a  well-or-  ing  buahes,  they  have  very  goodly  fruit- 
dered  commonwealth,  and  all  to  serve  trees,  fi^ifel  fields  and  gardens ;  their 
his  churches."     (Ibid.,  208-210.)  herd  of  cows,  oxen,  and  other  young 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cattle  ofthat  kind,  about  three  hundred 
Johnson  is  describing  the  state  of  things  and  fifty,  and  dwelling-houses  near 
at  and  soon  after  Winthrop's  death.  He  upon  a.  hundred  and  twenty.  Their 
speaks  (191)  of  "Major  Edward  Gib-  streets  are  large,  and  some  feur  houses." 
bons,  who  hath  now  the  office  of  Major-  (Ibid.,  44.)  —  Cambridge  "is  compact 
General ; "  to  which  office  Gibbons  closely  within  itself,  till  of  late  years 
was  elected  in   May,    1649.    (Mass,    some  few  stragglmg  houses  have  been 

Eec,  III,  147.)     And  he  records  (215)    built It  hath  well-ordered  streets 

the  election,  in  1650,  of  Dudley,  to  he    and  comely  completed  with  the   fair 

Governor,  and   (216)   the  election  of    budding  of   Harver   College."      (61.) 

Endicott,  which  took  place  in  1651.         — But  Boston  is  "the  centre  town  and 

Johnson's  book   containa   some  de-    metropolis   of   this    wilderness    work, 

scriptions  of  the   towns,   as  they  ap-    having  two  hills  on  the  frontico 

peared  at  the  time  when  he  wrote ;  —    part  thereof  next  the  sea ;  the  one  well 
Charlestown    "hath   a  large   market-    fortified  on  the  superfices  thereof,  with 
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the  alienated  communities  on  Narragansett  Bay ;  and  by 
the  rulers  of  the  mother  country.'^ 

During  Winthrop'a  last  ten  years,  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  had  Englishmen  been  so  happy  as  under  the  gen- 
erous government  which  his  mind  inspired  and  regu- 
lated. What  one  life  could  do  for  a  community's  well- 
being,  his  had  done.  The  prosecution  of  the  issues  he 
had  wrought  for  was  now  to  be  committed  to  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  a  younger  generation,  and  to  the 
course  of  events  under  the  continued  guidance  of  a 
propitious  Providence. 

store  of  great  artillery  -well  mounted,  tlicir  'vourig  from  tlie  eyes  of  all  lie- 
tke  other  ha,th  a  very  strong  battery  holders,  in  those  very  places  where  the 
built  of  whole  timber,  and  filled  with  atieeta  are  full  of  giries  and  boys  sport- 
earth,  at  the  descent  of  the  hill,  in  the  iiig  up  and  downe,  with  a  continued 

extreme  poynt  thereof,  betwixt  these    concourse  of  people This  town 

two  strong  armes  lies  a  large  cove  or  is  the  very  mark  of  the  land.  French, 
bay,  on  which  the  chiefest  part  of  this  Portugalls,  and  Dutch  come  hither  for 
town  is  built,  overtopped  with  a  third  traffic"  (Ibid.,  42,  43.) 
hill.  All  three  like  over-topping  towers  In  1659,  when  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
keepe  a  constant  watch  to  foresee  the  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  was  hop- 
approach  of  forrein  dangers,  being  fur-,  ing  to  recover  hia  American  property, 
nished  with  a  beacon  and  loud-bab-  he  published  his  "  America  painted  to 
hling  guns,  to  give  notice  by  thtir  re  the  Life."  A  considerable  part  of  it  is 
doubled  eecho  to  all  their  sister  towns  but  an  abridgment  from  Johnson's 
The  chief  edifice  of  this  eity-liLe  towne  book  (Comp.  the  passages  just  quoted 
is  crowded  on  the  sea-bankea  and  with  Gorges,  28  -  30.) 
wharfed  out  with  great  induotry  and  '  The  population  of  Massachusetts 
cost,  the  buildings  beautifuU  and  large,  was  now  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
some  fairly  set  forth  with  bntk  tde  a^regate  population  of  the  other 
stone,  and  slate,  and  orderlj  placed  confelerated  Colonies.  The  basis  of 
with  comely  streets,  whose  eontinuall  asuesanent  being  a  numerical  one, 
enlargement  presages  some  eumptuoas  Masbachusi,tta,  in  1647,   was   assessed 

city Behold  the  admirable  acts  f  670   3  4,  Phmouth,  £  128.  IS.  4, 

of  Christ.     At  this  his  people's  landing,  Connecticut    £140.   2.   5,   and   New 

the  hideous  thickets  in  this  place  were  Haven  £  104    H.     (Records,  &c.,  in 

such,  that  wolves  and  bears  nnist  up  Hazard,  II.  95.) 
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"WiKTHROP  died  before  tidings  of  the  great  tragedy  that 
had  been  enacted  in.  England  could  reach  his  ears.  From 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  King  to  the  end  of  his 
own  life,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  head  of  the  Independentej 
was  the  ruler  of  England  ;  at  first,  by  his  controlling  in- 
fluence with  the  governing  powers,  and,  later,  as  acknowl- 
edged monarch. 

By  a  vote  of  Parliament,  or  rather  of  the  small  frac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  elected  nine  years  before, 
which  called  itself  by  that  name,-*  —  the  execu-  5^^™.^- 
tive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  Council  of  Stfde,  '^^rcnuncu 
consisting  of  forty-one  persons,  of  whom  six  were  le^s, 
noblemen,  and  most  of  the  others  were  members  ^'^'  ^^' 
of  the  House. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland  was  the  business  most  urgent- 
ly demanding  the  attention  of  the  new  government.  The 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  acting  there  for  the  King,  ^^^^ 
had  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Irish  Cath-  ^"'™'*- 
olics,  by  which  they  engaged  to  contribute  ten  thousand 
men  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  in  Eng- 
land. The  Pope's  Nuncio  interfered ;  the  engagement  was 
broken ;  and  Ormond,  not  only  deserted  but  threatened 
by  his  recent  alUes,  found  himself  obhged  to  surrender 
Dublin  and  other  garrisons  to  Colonel  Jones,  who  com- 
manded for  the  Parliament.  The  tide,  however,  soon 
turned.    The  arrogance  of  the  Nuncio  occasioned  disgust ; 

'When  ths  Long  Parliament  met  in  ary,   1649,   the   lai^est  number   that 

Noyember,  1640,   the  House  of  Com-  appeared  at  a  division  was  77,  and  the 

mona  fionglstod  of  50G  m.emliera.   It  was  smallest  was  46.    (Journal  of  the  Com- 

now  reduced  to  about  100.     In  Febru-  mong,  VI.  132,  128.) 
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every  other  uneasiness  was  sunk  in  fear  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  Onnond  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  again  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  strong  places  which  he  had  recently  yielded ;  and  he 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  which  the 
officer  commanding  for  the  Parliament  had  concentrated 
his  forces. 

It  was  determined  at  Westminster  to  send  twelve  thou- 
sand men  to  the  relief  of  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterians  would  have  intrusted  Waller  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  Lambert  was  at  first  mentioned 
in  the  Council,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Independents. 
But,  unexpectedly  to  most  persons,  Cromwell  was  nomi- 
Appointmeiii.  natcd,  at  a  session  from  which  he  was  absent; 
wSXlmi  and  Parliament  readily  acquiesced,  —  some  of  ita 
inireiana.  mombers  from  a  disposition  to  advance  him,  oth- 
ers from  a  desire  to  remove  him  from  the  politi- 
cal scene.  With  two  officers  of  each  regiment  he  offered 
prayers  for  the  Divine  guidance,  and  then  undertook  the 
service,  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  being  appointed  his  second 
in  command.  His  dilatory  preparations  for  departure,  so 
foreign  from  his  well-known  habits,  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
his  entertaining  designs  that  disinclined  him  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  centre  of  intrigues.  But  the  course  of 
events  permitted  no  longer  indecision.  Ormond  invested 
Dublin,  which,  alone  of  all  the  towns  of  Ireland,  except 
Londonderry,  was  now  held  for  the  Commons.  And 
though  Colonel  Jones,  in  a  successful  sally,  broke  up  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  compelled  them  to  withdraw, 
his  situation  was  still  critical,  in  the  face  of  a  greatly 
superior  force. 

Cromwell  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dublin,  whence, 
having  given  sixteen  days  to  rest  and  preparations,  he 
g^fc  „f  marched  with  ten  thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to 
Broghsaa.  Drogheda,  which  town  Ormond,  on  retiring  from 
before  Dublin,  had  garrisoned  with  three  thousand 
men.    Cromwell  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  its  defenders  to 
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the  sword.^    "Wexford,  a  month  later,  made  a  similar  resist- 
ance, and  underwent  tte  same  horrible  fate.  Crom- 
well  professed  that  his  seeming  barbarity  was  real  w^xfocd. 
mercy;  and  he  thought  that  the  e"7ent  justified  his 
course,  when  other  garrisons,  intimidated  by  it,  abstained 
from  resistance,  and  were  admitted  to  capitulation  on 
indulgent  terms.      Combining  discretion  with  valor,  he 
published  a  permission  to  royalist  soldiers  in  Ireland  to 
depart  without  molestation ;    and  twenty-five  thousand 
Irish  took  service  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  twenty 
thousand  in  those  of  France.    Devolving  his  command  on 
Ireton,  he  returned  to  England  after  nine  months'      1550, 
absence,  having  well-nigh  completed  the  conquest     *"'^- 
of  the  sister  island.     His  star  was  high  in  the  ascendant. 
A  yet  more  important  husiness  was  awaiting  him,     A 
war  with  Scotland  was  impending-     Immediately  on  the 
reception  of  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  his  eldest  son  had  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment been  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland,  Eng-  tj^n  ot  King 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  on  the  condition  that,  ^„Z^,^  * 
before  assuming  the  government,  he  should  sub-    J^^^- 
scribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     This 
he  consented  to  do,  after  a  long  delay,  and  when  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,     leco. 
his  Meutenant  in  Scotland,  seemed  to  leave  him  no    ^^  ^^ 
other  alternative.     With  a  small  squadron,  furnished  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  crossed  from 
Brabant  to  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters.      They  removed 
fi^om  about  his  person  must  of  the  companions  of  his 

'  "In  tlie  heat  of  attion,  I  fovbadi*  tpnd  to  prevL-nt  the  effusion  of  blood 

our  mPii  to  spare   any  that  iteve  in  for  the  luture;  —  which  are  the  aatis- 

arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think   that  factory  grounds  to  such  actions,  which 

night  they  put  to  the  sword  about  two  otherwise   cannot    but   work  remorse 

thousand  men J  am  perauadod  and  regret."      (Cromwell's  Letter  to 

that  this  is   a  righteous  judgment  of  Speaker  Lenthall,inWhiteloc]te, 424.) 

God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches,  —The  number  of  slain   specified  by 

■who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so  him  in  a  postscript  amounts  to  nearly 

much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  three  thousand. 
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exile ;  wearied  him  with  the  long  sermons  of  their  minis- 
ters ;  extorted  from  him  a  declaration,  in  which  he  was 
made  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  his  father,  and 
bewail  his  own  delusions ;  and,  by  daily  annoyances  and 
mortifications,  made  him  pay  dear  for  his  faint  prospect 
of  a  throne.  But  he  had  made  np  his  mind  to  be  sub- 
missive tin  times  should  alter;  and  it  remained  for  his 
new  friends  to  attempt  the  performance  of  their  part  of 
the  engagement. 

Accordingly  they  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  which  they  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  with  his  kinsman,  David  Leshe,  for  his  lieutenant. 
It  was  time  for  England  to  move.  Cromwell,  just  ar- 
rived from  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  be  second 
in  command  of  an  army,  raised  for  service  in  the 
North,  of  which  Fairfax  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
Fairfax  had  floated  on  the  sweeping  current  of  events 
as  far  as  his  scruples  would  allow.  Though  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  High  Court  for  the  trial  of  the  King,  he 
had  not  appeared  at  any  session  of  that  tribunal  ;  and 
he  could  not  now  prevail  upon  himself  to  serve  against 
loyal  Scotch  Presbyterians,  so  long  as  they  kept  them- 
selves within  their  own  border.  A  deputation  from  the 
Council,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison, 
Whitelocke,  and  St.  John,  reasoned  with  him,  and  the 
three  military  messengers  prayed  with  him,  without 
effect.  He  said  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
could  not  direct  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  without  violat- 
A  ointoent  "^^  ^^^  °^^^  ^^  support  the  Solemu  League  and 
ofcrnmweii  Covcnant.^  He  surrendered  his  commission,  and 
iii™n".  retired  to  private  life  ;  and  the  command-in-chief 
juQe26.  Qf  the  forces  was  conferred  upon  Cromwell. 
"With  accustomed  promptness  he  led  a  perfectly  dis- 
ciplined force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  to  the  North, 

1  Wiitelocke  (Memorials,460-462)  121,  1S2),  who  "really  thought  the 
records  minutely  the  conversation,  that  Lieutenant-General  in  earnest,"  —  he 
took  place.     Comp.  Ludlow  (Memcars,     "  acted  his  part  so  to  the  life." 
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■where  Leslie  liad  made  ready  for  hia  reception  by  digpers- 
ing  the  inhabitants,  and  cansing  all  sorts  of  stores 
and  supplies  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  from 
the  border.  Cromwell  advanced  almost  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  wary  antagonists  were  securely  posted. 
After  fruitlessly  endeavoring  for  several  weelis  to  pro- 
voke them  to  an  engagement,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  provisions  and  by  sicliness  spreading 
among  his  troops,  to  retreat.  He  was  cautiously  followed 
by  the  Scots  as  far  as  Dunbar,  whence  he  was  preparing 
to  take  the  painful  step  of  withdrawing  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  an  unexpected  revolution  of  affairs  took  place. 
The  tactics  of  the  skilful  Scottish  commander  were  de- 
feated by  the  impatience  of  the  devotees  in  his  camp. 
They  cried  out  against  his  inaction,  and  said  that  God 
had  given  them  assurance  of  an  answer  of  peace  to 
their  prayers  for  victory.  Overcome  by  these  importimi- 
ties,  or  disabled  by  the  faction  which  they  bred,  he  con- 
sented to  abandon  the  advantage  of  his  position,  and 
meet  the  hazard  of  a  battle.^  After  prayers  with  some  of 
their  fellow-officers,  Cromwell  and  Lambert  had  ridden 
out  to  watch  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  when  to  their 
gratified  sm'prise  they  saw  a  movement  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  from  the  heights,  which  they  had  occupied,  to- 
wards the  plain ;  Monk  came  up,  and  agreed  with  them 
that  now  was  the  accepted  time ;  and  all  things  were 
arranged  for  an  attack  the  next  morning. 

At  first  a  thick  fog,  after  a  stormy  night,  gave  the 
Scots    the    advantage.     They  beat  back  the  republican 
cavalry,  and  continued  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
contest.      At  seven  o'clock,  as  Cromwell's  own  ©"nbar. 
regiment  of  foot  was  moving  towards  the  field, 

'  Such  is  Burnet's  acconnt  (History  source  of  many  such     B  it  B  i  TiPt  was 

ofliisownTime,!.  53, 54.)   Mr,  Carlyle  neptcw  of  Johnstone    of   Warihtoun, 

does  not  like  it,  and  calls  it  (Cromwell's  ami  had  access  to  the  btst  information 

Letters  and  Speeches,  1. 463)  "  a  vague  respecting   what   hil    ji^el     a  the 

story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  watery  Scottish  camp. 
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a  bright  sun  broke  through  the  mist.  "  Let  God  arise," 
said  the  exulting  leader,  "and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered." Steady  as  a  flood-tide,  the  excited  soldiers,  sing- 
ing the  hundred  and  seventeenth  Psalm,  poured  on  to 
the  charge.  Superiority  of  numbers  was  of  no  avail 
against  such  an  onset.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  English  had 
slain  three  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  talcen  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners,  with  all  the  artillery  and  equipage,  and 
two  hundred  standards.  The  remnant  of  the  Scots  re- 
treated westward  to  Stirling,  and  within  a  week  Crom- 
well was  in  Edinburgh. 

The  young  king  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  of 
the  time  to  escape  from  his  disagreeable  friends,  with  a 
view  to  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  some  loyalists  in 
the  Highlands,  whose  tastes  better  suited  with  his  own. 
But  a  party  immediately  pursued  him,  and  by  entreaties, 
which,  it  was  manifest,  might  easily  be  changed  to  com- 
pulsion, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  army. 
The  obvious  expediency  of  a  course  suitable  to  combine 
the  various  interests  concurred  with  this  evidence  of  his 
discontent,  to  secure  him  more  respectful  treatment  for 
the  future.      The  moderate    Presbyterians,  whose  chief 
was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  recovered  no  little  of  their 
influence.      The  party  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  which  had 
been  in  the  ascendant,  abated  something  of  its  rigor ; 
and,  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  peers  and  people, 
EingchariBs  ^hat  uobleman  placed  the  crown  on  the  young 
1651. '    prince's  head  at  Scone,  the  ancient  scene  of  the 
Jan.  I.     coronation  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland. 
After  a  winter  passed  at  Edinburgh,  not  without  suc- 
cessful endeavors  to  conciliate  and  to  divide  the  Scots, 
Cromwell  took  the  field  against  a  new  army  which  the 
Scottish    rulers    had    enrolled.      In  the  sequel  of  some 
indecisive  operations,  he  succeeded   in  placing  himself 
in  the  rear  of  that  force,  and  besieged  and  toolc 
Perth,  the  new  seat  of  government.     The  way 
southward  being  thus  cleared,  the  young  King  adopted 
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the  bold  resolution  of  marclting  into  the  heart  of  England, 
and  endeavoring  to  excite  his  friends  there  to  a  general 
insurrection.  At  the  head  of  a  force  numbering,  by- 
different  estimates,  from  eleven  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  he  took  the  road  from  Stirling  to  HiaitropiioiL 
Cumberland ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  meet-  J^*^"*' 
ing  no  opposition,  but  receiving  no  increase  of  Ja^isi. 
strength,  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  "Worcester.      '^■°e-^- 

The  Independents  in  England  received  with  alarm  the 
tidings  of  an  invasion,  which  no  preparations  had  been 
made  to  repeL     "When  Cromwell  heard  of  it,  the  Scots 
had  by  three  days  the  start  of  him.     Immediately  he 
despatched  two  parties  of  three  thousand  men  each,  un- 
der Lambert  and  Harrison,  in  pursuit  by  different  roads. 
Leaving  five  thousand  men  under  Monk  to  secure  Scot- 
land, he  then  by  forced  marches  led  ten  thousand  troops 
southwardly,  by  the  way  of  York.     Lambert  and  Harri- 
son overtook  the  King  in  Lancashire,  but  were  unable  to 
arrest  his   progress.     Charles   pushed  on  to  Worcester, 
where  he  found  himself  in  command  of  about   twelve 
thousand  soldiers.     Cromwell  conducted  to  the  place  a 
force  more  than  twice  as  large ;  but  the  advantage  af- 
forded by  the  fortifications  to  the  less  numerous  party 
caused  the  conflict  which  followed  to  be  protracted  and 
sanguinary.     It  ended  as  did  other  battles  where  Crom- 
well fought.    The  rout  of  the  invading  army  was  battle  of 
complete.    It  lost  three  thousand  men  killed,  and  i^™™^'™- 
six  or  seven  thousand  taken  prisoners;^  while, 
of  the  fiigitives  from  the  town,  numbers,  ignorant  of  the 
way  to  a  place  of  safety,  or  betraying  themselves  by 
their  northern  dialect,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exas- 
perated  country  people.  '  The  King,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  perilous  adventures,  effected  his  escape 
to  the  Continent ;  and  the  civil  wars  were  at  an  end.    The 
battle  of  Worcester,  which   Cromwell  was  used  to  call 
'  Cromwell's  Letter  to  Speaker  Lentliall,  in  Carlyle,  L  553. 
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his  "  crowning  mercy,"  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  fight  at  Dunbar.  The  date  was  to  have  yet  another 
association  with  his  history.-^ 

The  martial  vigor  of  Puritan  England  was  to  be  mani- 
fested on  a  different  theatre.  The  Dutch  republic,  in  the 
few  years  of  its  stormy  existence,  had  become  a  great 
maritime  power.  Its  merchants  conducted  a  large  piirt 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  its  navies  had 
added  to  the  renown  which  they  first  won  in  the  des- 

'  Two  hundred  and  seventy  Scottisli  What  Cotton  says  of  the  prisoners 
prisoners  of  CroaiweE  were   sent,  in     throws  light  on  the  treatment  of  slaves 


1653,  to  Boston,  where  descendants  of  inMaasachusettaatthe  time,  and  oi 

some  of  them  still  dwell.     They  were  meaning  of  the  word  when  they  were 

cared  for,  in  their  poverty,  by  some  said  to  be  "  sold."     (See  above,  p.  SO, 

countrymen   of  theirs,  already  estab-  note  2.)     "The  Scots,  whom  God  de- 

lished  in  that  place.    It  is  a  noticeable  livered  into  your  hands  at  Dunbar, 

fiict,  that  so  early  aa  1G57  there  were  have  not  been  sold  for  slaves  to 

Scotsmen  enough  in    Boston  to  insti-  perpetual  servitude,  but  for  six  or  seven 

tute  the  benevolent  association  called  or  eight  years,  as  we  do  our  own  ;  and 

the  St.  Andrev^s  Society,  which  survives  he  that  bought  the  most  of  them,  I  hear, 

in  activity  and  honor  t«  (his  day,  buildeth  houses  for  them,  — -for  every 

At  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  Puritan  four  a  house; — layeth  some  acres  of 

met  Puritan,     Independents   encoun-  ground  thereto,  which  he  giveth  them 

tered   and   vanquished   Presbyterians,  as  their  own,  requiring  three  days  in 

This  was  a  new  experience  for  Crom-  the  week  to  work  for  him,  by  turns,  and 

well,  and,  aa  may  well  be  believed,  a  four  days  for  themselves ;  and  promis- 

painful  one.    Four  weeks  after    the  eth,  as  soon  as  they  can  repay  him  the 

battie  of  Worcester,  be  "  toot  liberty  money  he  hath  laid  out  for  them,  he 

from  business  to  salute  "  John  Cotton  will  set  them  at  liberty." 
"in  a  word."     Hutchinson  published        Replying   to  this  letter,   Cromwell 

the  letter  in  his  Collection  (236),  and  wrote :  "  It  was  welcome  to  me, 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  reprinted  it.     (Crom-  to  see  some  of  the  same  grounds  of  our 

well's   Letters   and  Speeches,   II.   9.)  actings  stirring  in  you  that  does  in  us, 

Cromwell,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hooker,  to  quiet  us  to  our  work  and  support  us 

of  New  Haven,  had  mentioned  Cotton,  therein,  which  hath  greatest  difBonlty 

"  with  tender  of  loving  and  respectful  in  our  engagement   in   Scotiand,   by 

salutations."    This  encouri^ed  Cotton  reason  we  have  had  to  do  with  some, 

to  write  to  the  Lord  General  (July  28,  who  were,  I  verily  think,  godly,   but 

1651),  informing  him  of  the  kindness  through  weakness  and  the  subtilty  of 
which  had  been  extended  in  Massachu-    Sathan   involved  in  interests  against 

setts  to  some  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  the   Lord  and   his  people The 

taken    at  Dunbar,   and  justifying  at    Lord  hath  marvellously  appeared  even 

some  length  the  proceedings  of  his  coi^    against  them I  am  a  poor  weak 

respondent  and  of  the  army  against  the  creature,  and  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
King  and  the  Presbyterians.  (Hutch,  worm,  yet  accepted  ta  serve  the  Lord 
Coll.,  233-9S6,)  and  his  people,"  &c. 
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perate  contest  ■with  Spain,  The  Stadtholder,  William  of 
Orange,  the  second  of  that  name,  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  late  King  of  England,  and  hence  was  naturally 
regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament. 
His  death,  when  his  heir  was  still  an  infant,  placed  his 
party  at,  a  great  disadvantage  in  its  rivalry  with  the 
Dutch  republicans.  The  English  Parliament  desired  an 
alliance  with  a  Protestant  state,  at  once  so  powerful, 
and  organized,  like  itself,  upon  a  popular  basis ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  Oliver  St.  John,  was  intrusted  with  a  nego- 
tiation to  that  end.  It  proved  unsuccessful.  The  States 
were  too  cautious  to  enter  into  engagements  which  might 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  involve  them  in  dangerous  obli- 
gations. Perhaps  they  doubted  the  permanency  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England ;  perhaps  they  had 
not  wholly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  the  execution 
of  the  King  had  sent  through  Europe,  or  still  resented 
the  neglect  of  the  remonstrance  of  their  government 
against  it,  or  shrank  from  the  odiiun  which  had  fallen  on 
its  promoters.  The  ambassador,  a  man  suspicious  of 
offence,  and  not  ready  to  forgive,  returned  to  England  in 
disgust. 

It  has  been  thought  probable  that,  aside  from  any  os- 
tensible grounds  of  dispute,  different  parties  in  the  English 
government  had  now  come  to  have  their  several  reasons 
for  promoting  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch ;  the  members 
of  Parliament  supposing  that  the  exigencies  of  a  ^^^i^^^^ 
war  would  demand  the  permanence  of  their  au-  awcith 
thority  ;  the  army,  that  it  would  have  to  be  still 
maintained ;  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
expenses  of  a  naval  conflict  would  require  the  land  force 
to  be  diminished,  and  with  it  the  authority  of  Cromwell ; 
while  the   movers  in  public  afiairs,  of  whatever  name, 
might  naturally  agree  in  a  desire  to  turn  the  public  at- 
tention from  domestic  disputes  to  another  exciting  object, 
and  all  alike  might  be  stimulated  by  an  ambition  to  sup- 
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ply  the  needj  treasury  of  the  new  Commonwealth  by 
spoils  from  the  wide-spread  commerce  of  a  rich  enemy, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  its  name  with  the  renown  of  mari- 
time victories. 

But  for  one  measure  of  those  which  provoked  the  war 
with  the  Dutch,  no  cause  needs  to  be  assigned  besides 
that  of  the  far-reacliing  sagacity  of  the  founders  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  If  England  was  to  sustain  her- 
self as  the  great  naval  power  which  ber  old  traditions,  as 
well  as  her  geographical  position,  enjoined  ber  to  be,  she 
must  be  able  to  command  numbers  of  experienced  sear 
men.  Her  war  marine  must  be  supplied  by  her  commer- 
cial marine,  and  a  great  force  of  Englisb  sailors  must  be 
raised  up  in  time  of  peace  ;  —  an  object  which  would  be 
only  partially  attained,  so  long  as  foreign  ships  and  sear 
men  were  permitted  to  do  the  errands  of  English  trade. 

Such  is  the  sufficient  account  of  that  famous  policy 
which.  England  now  embraced,  in  the  passing  of  the  first 
EiKiishNav  of  her  modem  series  of  Navigation  Acts.^  It  was 
igaiion  Act.  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Increase  of  Shipping  and 
Encouragement  of  the  Navigation  of  this  Na- 
tion."    It  provided  that  "  no  goods  should  be  imported 

from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  English  ships, 

nor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  such  vessels  as 
belonged  to  the  people  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods 

were  the  growth  or  manufacture ; that  no  goods 

of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  should  be  imported 
but  from  tlie  ports  where  such  goods  could  only  be,  or 

usually  had  been,  first  shipped  for  transportation  ; 

that  no  salt-fish,  whale-fins,  or  oil  should  be  imported,  but 

'  The  law,  toweyer,  had  a  pattern,  sliip  any  mercliandise  in  going  out  or 

nearly  three  centtiriea  old,     An  Act  coming  within  the  realm  of  England, 

of  the  fifth  year  of  Eiehard  the  Second  hut  only  in  ships  of  the  King's  lieg- 

provided  that,  "  to  increase  the  navy  ance."    (Statutes  at  Large,  165 ;  corap. 

of  England,  which  is  now  greatly  dv-  Anderson,  Historical  and  Chronological 

minished, none   of  the   King's  Deduction,  8;c.,  I.  209.) 

liege  people  should  from  henceforth. 
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what  were  caught  or  made  by  the  people  of  England,  nor 
any  salt-fish  exported,  or  carried  from  one  port  to  an- 
other in  this  nation,  but  in  English  vessels."  The  pen- 
alty of  a  breach,  of  the  law  was  forfeiture  of  vessel  and 
cargo.^ 

It  was  unavoidable  that  this  measure  should  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Dutch  as  of  an  unfriendly  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  English  merchants  complained  of  interrup- 
tions offered  to  them  at  sea  by  Dutch  officers ;  the  mem- 
ory of  an  outrage  committed  upon  English  subject  in  the 
Molucca  Islands,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  re- 
yived  ;  and  the  unpunished  murder,  by  English  royalists 
at  the  Hague,  of  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  the  late  King, 
aroused  a  strong  indignation  against  the  government, 
which,  failing  to  detect,  was  suspected  of  countenancing, 
the  assassins.  The  Dutch  were  alarmed,  and  proposed  to 
renew  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance,  while,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  they  put  in  commission  a  large  naval 
force.  This  proceeding  affronted  the  pride  of  England, 
and  clouded  the  prospect  of  reconciliation.  The  Dutch 
Admiral,  Van  Tromp,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-two  „  „. .  , 
vessels,  approached  the  roadstead  of  the  English  Batch  and 
town  of  Dover,  with  no  other  purpose,  as  he  bcM!. 
afterwards  alleged,  than  to  obtain  shelter  from  a  ^l^^^^ 
storm.  At  Dover  lay  an  English  fleet  of  inferior 
strength,  commanded  by  Robert  Blake,  the  hero  who  as 
a  commander  by  land  had  done  brilliant  service  at  Taun- 
ton^ and  elsewhere,  and  who  was  destined  to  win  unsur- 
passed fame  in  the  naval  annals  of  his  country.  He  was 
already  fifty  years  old,  when,  on  a  new  element,  he  began 
his  magnificent  career.  England  had  long  maintained  a 
claim  on  foreign  men-of-war  to  strike  their  topsails  in  the 
narrow  seas  in  the  presence  of  her  own  flag.    According  to 

'  ParUamentary  History,  m,  1374  •,  =  Hepworth  Dixon,  Memoir  of  Eob- 
JooMial  of  the  Commons,  TIT.  27  ;  An-  ort  Blake,  68  - 109.  See  above,  p.  98. 
derson,  Historical  Deduction,  &c.,  IT.  8fl. 
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Blake's  subsequent  account,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  when 
summoned  by  him,  delayed  to  perfonn  this  obeisance. 
Van  Tromp  said  that  he  was  about  to  do  it,  when  he  was 
attacked.  Whatever  the  truth  was,  a  bloody  conflict  took 
place,  in  which  Blake,  reinforced  during  the  action,  had, 
on  the  whole,  the  superiority. 

The  urgent  endeavors  still  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  restore  a  good  understanding, 
were  not  met  by  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  other 
War  wiih  ^^^^-  '^^^  ^^^  which  followed  was  waged  for  a 
nuiLind.       while  with  shifting  success ;  and  at  one  time  Van 

espi  er-  'j-j.^j^p  galled  unobstructed  up  and  down  the 
Channel,  with  a  broom  fastened  to  the  mainmast  of  his 
flag-ship,  in  token  of  his  sweeping  the  seas.  But  Crom- 
well was  at  the  head  of  the  aflairs  of  England.  Vane 
directed  her  naval  administration.  Blake,  with  Monk 
and  Deane  for  subordinates,  fought  her  battles  at  sea. 
The  Puritan  ports  of  England  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
brave  and  skilful  mariners.  The  Puritan  people  grudged 
no  outlay  for  the  security  and  glory  of  their  new  repub- 
lic. The  Dutch  found  that  they  had  engaged  in  an  un- 
Pearawith  equal  contest ;  and  two  years  had  not  passed  be- 
^''""i^'*.      ^"^^^  *^^y  coiisented  to  terms  of  peace,  which, 

April  6.  under  the  circumstances,  though  distasteful  to 
their  pride,  were  not  oppressive. 

In  respect  to  New  England,  one  of  the  last  proceedings  of 
the  war  had  a  singular  result.  Cromwell  sent  three  or  four 
ships  with  a  few  troops  to  take  possession  of  New  Nether- 
land.   They  were  under  the  command  of  Robert  Sedgwick^ 

'  For  Cromwell's  matructions  to  this  1641,  he  was  "  ordered  to  take  care  of 

expedition,     see     Masa.     Hist.     Coll.,  the  Castle"  (Ibid.,  332);  andiolGii 

XXXII.  230.  —  Robert  Sedgwick  was  he  was  associated  witt  Gibbons  in  the 

made .  a    freeman    of    Maseacliusetta  trust  of  keeping  Boston  harbor  sacred 

March  9,  lS3r.     (Mass.  Ree,,  L  873.)  from  naval  disturbers.     (See  above,  p. 

He  wafl  at  the  same  time  chosen  a  Cap-  225,  note.)     He  was  still  in  Massacha- 

tain,  and  was  a  Deputy  for  Charles-  setts   in  1652,  at  which  time  he  held 

town  the  same  year  (Ibid.,  190,  191),  the  office  of  M^or-General,    (Ibid.,IIL 

and  for  many   years   afterwards.     In  277;  comp,  258.)     He  soon  after  went 
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and  John  Leverett/  two  persons  lately  come  from 
Massachusetts,  who  were  instructed  to  obtain  a  rein- 
forcement in  the  Colonies.  The  vessels  had  a  long  pas- 
sage, and  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hoi-  j„„^5, 
land  arrived  soon  after  them,  England  had  now  ■'"°°  ^ 
no  quarrel  with  France;  but — authorized,  without  doubt, 
by  seci;et  instructions  —  Sedgwick  and  Leverett  led  their 
force,  strengthened  by  recruits  enlisted  in  New  England, 
against  the  French  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia.  La  Tour, 
who,  by  marriage  with  his  rival's  widow,  and  by  making 
his  peace  with  the  French  court,  had  again  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  posts,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist.^ 

to  England,  where  Cromwell  was  not  drmng  off  "  foreign  religionists  "  (the 

long  in  discovering  his  merit.  New-Engliind  people).  La  Toar  "  had 

'  Mr.  Thomas    Leverett   tools:  the  been  thwarted  by  the  late  Charles  de 

freeman's  oath,  March  i,  1633  (Ibid.,  Menou    d'Anlnay-Chamise,   who   had 

I.  368),  and  was  chosen  Euling  Elder  abetted   his   enemiee   in   chai^ea   and 

of  the  Boston,  church  in  December  of  surmises    which   they  had   not  been 

the  same  year.      (Winthrop,  I.  114.)  able  to  substantiate,"  and  of  which  La 

John  Leverett,  his  son,  became  a  free-  Tour  had  been  acquitted  on.  the  16th 

man  March  3, 1635  (Mass.  Eec.,1. 371),  day  of  the  same  month, 

and  was  a  Captain  as  early  as  1645.  Nearly twoyearsailerthis,heseem8to 

(ibid.,  II.  123.)     In  1651,  1652,  and  have  lost  credit  again.    There  isaroyal 

1653,  he  was  a  Deputy  for  Boston,  decree,  dated  December,  1662,  which 
(Ibid.,  H.  220,  259,  297.)   In  1653,  or  relates  to  an  encroachment  of  his  upon 

1654,  hewentto  England,  where  he  had    therightaofpropertyof  "Dame  Jeanne 
been  before.    (See  above,  253,  note  2.)    Motin  "  (the  maden  name  of  D'Aul- 

'  See  above,  200,  note  4. — In  1650,  nay's  widow,  now  La  Tour's  wife)  and  of 
after  the  death  of  his  rival.  La  Tour  her  children.  The  instrument  author- 
returned  to  Acadie  from  his  wandei^  izes  the  Duke  of  Vendorae  to  protect 
ings.  Whatever  were  the  means  by  their  interests.  I  think  that  her  mar- 
whioh  he  was  restored  to  the  favor  of  riage  to  La  Tour  was  not  yet  known 
the  court,  a  commiaaon  was  executed  in  l^ranco,  and  that  the  application  on 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  February  27,  which  the  decree  was  founded  was 
1651,  constituting  him  again  "  Gover-  made  by  her  friends  there,  in  her  be- 
nor  and  LieutenantrGeneral  represent-  half, 

ing  the  King's  person  in  all  the  coun-  La  Tour,  restored  to  his  former  pos- 

tries,  harbors,  coasts,   and  confines  of  sessions,  again  laid  him  himself  open  to 

Acadie."     It  recites',   that  "for  forty-  a  charge  of  intriguing  with  the  Eng- 

two  years  "  La  Tour  had  "  usefully  de-  lish ;  and  one  Le  Borgne  received  from 

voted  all  his  attention  to  attaching  the  France  some  sort  of  authority  to  check 

savages  of  that  country  to  the  Christian  his  dangerous  career.     Le  Boi^e  was 

fiuth,"  aad  that,  in  former  attempts  to  about  to  attack  hun  at  St.  John,  when 

render  good  service  to  the  erown,  by  Sedgwick's  fleet  appeared.    (Garnean, 
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Sedgwick  attacked  and  took  St.  Jolin ;  Port  Royal  surren- 
^^  dered  without  fighting ;  ^  and  the  whole  country, 
NDvaSrous.  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Penobscot, 
wa^  resumed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,^ 
In  fear  of  the  powerful  Protestant  party  about  him,  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  France,  could 
not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Cromwell.  He  chose  rather  to 
pass  in  silence  the  affront  by  which  a  disputed  boundary 
was  settled,  than  to  make  a  remonstrance  which  could 
neither  be  retracted  with,  dignity,  nor  insisted  on  without 
too  much  hazard.^  Acadie,  again  erected  into  an  English 
principality,  with  the  revived  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
Grant  of  bestowed  by  Cromwell  upon  three  proprietors: 
tntiiTour,  La  Tour,  who  was  always  French  or  English  ae- 
cri^B!™*  cording  to  circumstances,  Thomas  Temple,  and 
16B6.     "\Yiniam  Crowne.*     La  Tour  died  soon  after  this 


Histoiredu  Canada,  1. 151, 152;  comp  as  Temple  "Isis  near  kinsman."  (Hutch- 
IluU'a  Diary,  in  Archteo!.  Amer.,  Ill  n?on  I  190)  The  mother  of  Fiennes 
174-17G  ;  Haliburton,  Account  ot  No  was  Temple  a  great  aunt.  Hisfatlier'a 
va  Scotia,  L  60,  61.)  biotlier     Sir    Peter   Temple,    \ias    a 

'  The  artictea  of  capitulation  were  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
signed,  August  16,  1654,  by  Sedgintk,  wd',  appomted  one  of  the  High  Court 
for  the  English  force,  and  by  M.  de  la  of  Justice  tor  the  tried  of  the  King ; 
Verdure,  for  the  French.  but  did  not  serve     Colonel  Thomas 

'  William  Hathorne  accompanied  the  Temple  must  ba^e  acquired  his  mili- 
expediljon,  probably  in  a  military  com  tar\  title  la  the  Parliament's  service, 
mand.    (Hutch.  Coll.,  255.)  He  was  probably  the  person  repeatedly 

'  The  King,  lowever,  as  late  as  Jan-  referred  to  in  Whitelocke's  Memorials 
nary  30, 1858,  in  a  letter  to  his  ambas-  as  Captain,  Major,  and  Colonel  Temple 
sador  at  London,  complained  of  an  (89,107,129,165,172,236,316,357). 
express  refusal  bv  Cromwell  to  surrea-  Ho  is  called  "  Colonel "  by  Cromwell 
der  the  countiy  in  the  order  to  Leverett  to  deliver  to 

*  See  the  grant,  m  a  French  trans-  him  the  forts  of  Acadie.  (Mass.  Hist. 
lation,  in  Hazard,  I  616.  —  Colonel  Coll.,  XXXH.  233.)  He  became  Sir 
Thomas  Temple  wis  of  the  Bucking-  Thomas  Temple  as  a  Baronet  of  Hova 
hamshire  tami[}    ot   that  name.      His     Scotia. 

nncle,  Sir  Peter  Temple,  was,  through  Of  William  Crowne  I  know  nothing 
his  granddaughter  Hester,  who  in  with  certainty  before  the  time  when 
1710  married  Richard  Granville,  the  he  became  one  of  the  grantees  of  Nova 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham.  Scotia.  He  was.  the  father  of  John 
(Burkc,PeerageandBaronelago,  983.)  Crowne,  afterwards  a  favorite  dramatic 
Nathaniel  Picnnes  calls  Colonel  Thorn-    poetofKingChailes  the  Second.   Chal- 
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transaction,'    having  first,   However,  sold   liis  sliare   to 
Temple. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  government  in  England  had 
been  tightly  gathered  into  the  strong  hand  which  had 
been  more  and  more  felt  from  the  beginning  of  this  mar- 
vellous revolution.     The  war  being  apparently  ended  by 
the  victory  at  "Worcester,  the  army  clamored  for  a  "  set- 
tlement of  the  nation,"  and,  as  incident  to  it,  a  dissolution 
of  the  existing  Parliament.     Tenacious  of  their  power, 
and  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  military  men,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  could  be  brought  to  no  further  con- 
cession than  was  expressed  in  a  vote,  that,  at      ^am.. 
the  end  of  three  years,  they  would  transfer  their    ^'"■'^■ 
functions  to  a  new  Parliament,  to  be    seasonably  sum- 
moned.    Having  by  this  compromise  obtained  a  reprieve, 
they  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  a  reduction  of 
the  military  force.      Partially  they  effected  it ; 
but  when  they  were  about  to  prosecute  the  plan  further, 
a  remonstrance  of  Cromwell  in  behalf  of  the  sol-     n;^_ 
dicry  interrupted  their  discussion.      While  the     ■'"'"■ 
General  consulted  with  his  officers  and  with  others  on  the 
proper  form  of  a  government  to  be  ultimately  estabUshed, 
Parliament  was    debating   the    qualifications   of     igss. 
members,  and  of  constituents,  of  the  representa-    ^''"''■ 
tive  body  which  it  was  to  call  in  to  supersede  itself.    The 
troops,  and  the  Independent  party  which  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  them,  watched  the  proceedings  with  suspicion, 
conceiving  that  they  discerned  a  purpose  to  intrust  power 
to  Presbyterian  hands.    On  the  day  preceding  that  when 
it  was  expected  that  the  question  would  be  taken,  Crom- 

mers  (Biog.  Diet.,  XI.  87,  note)  saja  to  one  of  the  plantations,  and  there 

ttiat  a  William.  Crowne   accompanied  died."     In  1G37,  the  grantee  of  Nova 

the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Vienna,  and  on  Scotia  was  only  twenty  years  of  age ; 

his  return  puWished,  in  1637,  "  Ei  rela-  for  we  have  the  record  of  his  death  in 

tionofhisLordship'stravels;"  andthat,  Massachusetts,    "in  1G67,    aged  50." 

"  after   holding  an  office  in  the   Her-  (Histor.  and  Geoeal.  Eeg.,  VI.  249 .) 
aid's  College,  he  went  with  his  family        '  Williamson,  History,  &c.,  I.  362. 
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well  and  other  officers  held  a  meeting,  at  which,  they 
understood  themselves  to  receive  assurances  that  final 
action  in  Parliament  shoiild  be  still  further  delayed. 

Early  on  the  day  after  this  meeting,  they  were  again 
Ei  uiBionof  ™  consultation,  when  a  messenger  came  to  them 
the  Rump  cf  with  Intelligence  that  the  obnoxious  bill  was  rap- 
Pflriimnent.  Idly  passlng  through  its  last  stages.  Cromwell, 
Aiiriiao.  jj^  citizen's  attire,  immediately  started  for  his 
place  in  the  House,  followed  by  a  company  of  musket- 
eers, which  he  commanded  to  await  his  orders  in  the 
lobby.  Vane  was  speaking,  in  favor  of  the  pending  bUl. 
When  he  ceased,  Cromwell  rose  to  reply.  "Warming  as 
he  went  on,  he  turned  to  different  members  with  vehe- 
ment reproaches.  As  he  ended  his  harangue,  he  stamped 
upon  the  floor,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers, 
ordered  them  to  clear  the  room.  "  Take  away  that  baw- 
ble,"  he  said  to  one  soldier,  pointing  to  the  mace ;  an- 
other he  ordered  to  see  the  door  locked,  and  to  follow  him 
with  the  key.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  attend- 
ed only  by  Harrison  and  Lambert,  he  went  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  State,  and  declared  it  dissolved ;  a 
sentence  which  it  was  evident  was  not  to  be  withstood. 

What  had  hitherto  been  kept  together  of  that  Parlia- 
ment, which,  thirteen  years  before,  had  begun  the  overt 
resistance  to  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  First,  was  now 
no  more,  and  there  was  no  civil  authority  in  England.^ 
The  chief  soldier's  truncheon  was  all  that  kept  the  peace. 
If  he  meant  henceforward  to  govern  with  it,  it  was  at  all 
events  prudent  not  to  offend  the  pride  of  the  governed 
by  parading  the  nature  of  his  sway.  The  parties  which 
he  had  vanquiwhed  wore  disabled  for  effective  hostility 
against  him  by  hostilities  among  themselves ;  but  some 

'  The  day  after  tlie  dissolution,  tlie  some  Cavalier  in  tlie  niglit)  with  the 

crowd   about  Westminster   Hall    was  words,  "  This  House  to  to  let  unfup- 

amused  by  a  pl-ward  on  the  door  of  nished."     (Guizot,   History  of  Oliver 

the  Houae  (probably  placed  there  by  Cromwell,  I.  318.) 
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pretence  of  popular  support  is  a  desirable  security  for  a 
newlj-erected  despotism.  Wlien  a  quiet  interval  of  sev- 
eral weeks  had  afforded  a  hint  that  the  country  might 
survive  the  absence  of  other  authority  than  what  now 
existed,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  a  national  as- 
sembly, to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
representatives  for  England  and  "Wales,  six  for  Ireland, 
and  five  for  Scotland.  They  were  selected  by  Cromwell 
and  twelve  friends  —  eight  of  them  officers  ^  —  whom  he 
had  taken  to  his  confidence,  and  signalized  by  the  title 
of  the  Coimcil  of  State.  The  selection  was  made  from  a 
long  list  of  peiBons,  warranted,  by  the  religious  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  to  be  "  men 
fearing  God,  and  of  approved  integrity." 

The  assembly  thus  constituted  is  known  as  the  TJttle 
Parliament,  or,  more  familiarly,  by  the  name  —  adopted 
from  one  of  its  members  —  of  Barebom's  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  addressed  by  Cromwell,  on  the  first  paiii^em. 
day  of  its  session,  in  a  long  and  rambling  speech,  ■^'"' 
in  which  he  descanted  upon  his  own  proceedings,  and 
what  he  esteemed  the  public  exigencies,  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  persons  convened  formally  accepted 
their  trust,  to  be  retained  for  sixteen  months,  and  to  be 
then  transferred  to  other  representatives,  of  their  own 
choice,  who  should  remain  in  ofiice  only  a  year,  and  in 
that  time  should  prescribe  the  forms  of  government  for 
the  future.  And  they  instituted  an  executive  authority, 
under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  members. 

When  this  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  nothing  took  place  but  what  Cromwell 
had  distinctly  calculated  upon  from  the  time  of  its  first 
conception.    The  imanimity  of  the  assembly  was  pres- 

'  The  eonatitution  of  the  Coimcil  as    erence  to  Jesna  and  his  Apostles.  (Qui- 
to number  was  decided  upon,  at  the    zot,  History,  &c.,  II.  2fl.) 
en^eation  of  Colonel  Okey,  with  ref- 
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ently  broken  up  on  critical  qixestions  relating  to  a  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  and  a  reform  of  the  laws.  The  more 
conservative  members  took  alarm ;  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Cromwell,  concerted  their  measures  for  avert- 
ing the  threatened  mischief.  They  came  together  in  the 
House  at  an  early  hour ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a™.  several  of  those  who,  had  they  all  been  in  their 

""■^'  places,  would  have  constituted  an  adverse  ma- 
jority, one  of  them  made  a  motion,  that  "  the  continuance 
of  Parliament,  as  now  constituted,  would  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  House  in  a  body  should  repair  to  the 
Lord  General,  to  deliver  back  into  his  hands  the  power 
which  they  had  received  from  him."  The  Speaker,  who 
was  in  the  plot,  put  a  stop  to  debate,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
minority  of  the  members,  proceeded,  with  the  mace  borne 
before  him,  to  Whitehall,  where,  in  the  name  of  the  Par- 
liament, he  resigned  its  power,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  vote.  Harrison  and  others,  who  remained  and  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  were  forced  out  of  the  House  by  a  party 
of  soldiers ;  and  again  it  was  locked,  and  sentries  were 
posted  at  the  door,-' 

England  could  not  be  without  at  least  a  head  constable 
to  keep  order,  and  the  course  of  events  during  several 
years  had  designated  the  one  man  able  in  present  cir- 
cumstances to  perform  that  office.    On  the  fourth 
tomtoof       day  after  the  dissolution,  the  judicial  dignitaries 
iJ^-ia,    and  the  City  magistrates,  attended  by  a  splendid 
cavalcade,  and  passing  between  two  lines  of  sol- 
diers, conducted  Cromwell  from  his  lodging  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  "Westminster  HalL     Here  Lambert,  pro- 

'  Colonel   Goffo   and   Major  White  had  better  look  somowliero  else ;  for, 

were  the  officers  charged  with  this  es-  to    my   certain  knowledge,  the   Lord 

pulaon.    White  asked  Harrison  what  has  not  been  hereabouts  these  twelve 

he  and  hia  Mends  were  about,  and  was  years."     (Forstcr's   Statesmen   of  the 

answered  that  they  were  "  seeking  the  Commonwealth,  II.  219,  220.) 
Lord."     "  Then,"   said   White,    "  you 
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f  to  speak  in  the  name  of  tlie  army  and  people  of 
England,  besoxiglit  him  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Protector 
of  the  realm.  The  name  and  office  of  Protector  were 
known  in  English  history  in  connection  with  instances  of 
the  minority  of  a  sovereign.^  On  this  occasion  an  instru- 
ment was  read,  expressing,  in  Forty-two  Articles,  the  du- 
ties and  powers  pertaining  to  the  trust.  Having  taken 
an  oath  to  observe  it,  Cromwell  seated  himself  in  a  chair 
of  state,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  assembly.  The 
ceremonies  being  finished,  his  accession  to  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  few 
months  later,  he  left  his  lodging  in  the  Cockpit,  ibh, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace  of  *i"^"^*' 
Whitehall 

Many  of  those  who,  in  the  earlier  steps  of  his  advance- 
ment, had  been  his  devoted  and  useful  friends,  were  now 
estranged  and  outraged ;  and  they  were  bold  and  able 
enough  to  find  employment  for  all  his  circumspection. 
But  the  time  had  gone  by,  when  they  might  hope  to  con- 
tend with  him  on  something  like  equal  terms.  Numbers 
of  capable  aspirants  looked  to  him  as  the  fountain  of 
honor,  and  labored  in  his  service  with  cheerful  fidelity. 
Numbers  of  devotees,  in  military  or  civil  office,  trusted  in 
him  as  being  earnestly  desirous,  and  beyond  any  other 
man  competent,  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
general  welfare.  The  success  of  the  Dutch  war  added 
new  lustre  to  his  fame,  and  commanded  that  admiration 
for  energetic  conduct,  and  that  reverence  for  good  for- 
tune, which,  after  a  time,  are  sure  to  moderate  the  hos- 
tility of  partisans.  Property  began  to  confide  in  him  as 
its  defender ;  and  that  fear  of  anarchy,  which  in  disor- 
dered times  abates  the  hatred  of  despotism,  was  ranging 
itself  on  his  side.     The  arts  of  personal  conciliation  were 

'  The  Duke  of  Bedford   was  Pro-     ward  V". ;   the  Bulie  of  Somerset,  in 
tectof  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. ;    that  of  Edward  VI. 
the  Dake  of  Gloucester,  in  that  of  Ed- 
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not  wantiiig  to  his  vast  ability.  The  plotters  "wlio  refused 
to  be  won,  he  knew  how  to  entangle  by  artifice,  or  to 
lead  on  to  a  point  where  they  could  be  struck  down  by 
a  sure  and  sudden  blow,  which  should  at  the  same  time 
be  monitory  to  others  like-minded.  The  sagacity  with 
which  he  detected,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  crushed, 
the  conspiracies  of  royalists,  invested  him  with  new  se- 
curities in  the  terror  of  enemies  and  the  gratitude  of 
friends. 

The  effervescence  of  the  religious  elements  was  an 
occasion  of  solicitude.  He  did  something  to  compose  it 
by  a  novel  institution,  which  seemed  to  manifest  at  once 
his  interest  in  a  blameless  and  competent  administration 
of  the  Gospel,  and  his  freedom  from  bigoted  attachment 
to  the  sect  which  individually  he  represented.  He  estab- 
lished a  commission  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in- 
of  Triara.  cluding  Presbytorians  and  Anabaptists,  as  well  as 
^'"'''"     Independents.^    The  Commissioners,  called  Triers, 

'  la  Dr.  Williams'a  Library  is  e,  let  copies  of  thirteen  printed   documents 

terfrom  John  Dary,  dated  February  relating  to  his  scheme,  —  tliree  of  tliom 

22,  1G54,  in  wiicli  he  eaya  that  he  has  in.  EngUsh,  the  rest  in  Latin,    I  have 

induced  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde-  the  titles,  but  they  have  now  no  special 

pendents  to  ehooae  a  committee  of  five  interest. 

members  for  each  denomination  (six  of  About  the  same  time,  Dury  "  wrote 
them  to  be  a  quoinim)  to  produce  arti-  a  letter  to  his  brethren  in  New  Eng- 
eles  of  union  between  them ;  and  he  land  to  know  their  sentiments  concern- 
adds  :  "  My  Loid  Protector  is  forward  ing  such  a  pacification."  (Mather, 
in  the  worli,  and  this  very  day  there  is  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of  the 
a  meeting  of  mmiaters  and  of  some  Churches  in  New  England,  151.)  A 
from  the  Universities  at  his  lodging  in  friendly  reply  to  it,  in  Latin,  by  John 
the  Cock-pit."  Korton,  was  signed  by  forty  ministers 
Dury,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  of  churches  in  Massachneetts,  and  by 
an  enthusiast,  who  for  years  pursued  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
with  unwearied  zeal  a  scheme  for  lege.  A  translation  of  it  was  append- 
efi'ecting  a  union  of  aU  the  Protestant  ed  by  Norton  to  his  Election  Sermon, 
churches,  To  that  end  he  trawlled  preached  in  166 1,  and  was  reprintod 
over  Europe,  and  conducted  an  im-  by  Samuel  Mather.  (Ibid.,  152.)  An 
mense  correspondence.  Another  letr  answer  of  similar  import^  was  made  by 
ter  from  him  in  Dr.  "Williams's  Library,  the  ministors  of  Connecticut, 
addressed  to  Eichard  Baxter,  with  the  Dury  was  excited,  like  others  (see 
dato  of"  Westminster,  St,  James  House,  above,  pp.  191, 192),byth6ideathatthe 
this  34th  May,    1G58,"    accompanied  American  Indiana  wer 
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had  authority  "  to  examine,  judge,  and  approve  all  such 
persons  as  should  be  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  to 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  incumbents  of  livings,  and 
to  displace  such  as  were  scandalous.  Their  power  may 
have  been  sometimes  indiscreetly  or  harshly  exercised ; 
but  the  liberal  basis  on  which  the  commission  was  consti- 
tuted was  itself  an  authoritative  lesson  of  toleration,  and 
no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  what  was  delivered  to  the 
Triers  as  the  standard  of  their  judgment.  They  were 
only  charged  to  obtain  satisfaction,  that  a  candidate  for 
the  sacred  office  was  a  person,  "  for  the  grace  of  God  in 
him,  his  holy  and  unblamable  conversation,  and  also  for 
his  knowledge  and  utterance,  able  and  fit  to  preach  the 
Gospel"^ 

It  was  no  part  of  Cromwell's  policy  to  offend  unneces- 
sarily the  pride  of  Enghshmen,  and  hazard  the  reality  of 
power  by  an  ostentation  of  concentrating  it  in  his  person. 
A  "  settlement  of  the  nation "  had  been  all  along  the 
professed  purpose  of  the  movements  which  had  brought 
about  his  own  elevation;  and,  as  yet,  it  was  not  pretended 
in  any  quarter  that  the  nation  was  to  be  permanently 
settled  without  some  system  of  popular  representation. 
The  Constitution  (in  the  Forty-two  Articles),  which,  in 
assuming  the  office  of  Protector,  Cromwell  had  sworn  to 


the  ten  captive  captive  tribes  of  Israel.         '  "  I  shall  speak  the  trath  of  them," 

That  belief  is  expressed  in  the  Appen-  saya  Baxter,  "  and  suppose  my  word 

dix   to  the  "  Glorious  Prepress,"  &c.,  ivill  be  the  rather  taken,  beeause  most 

(23  -  24).     This  portion  of  the   book  of  them  took  me  for  one  of  their  bold- 

is  signed  "  J.  D."  (28),  and  wa^,  I  sup-  est  adversaries,   as  to  their  opinions, 

pose,  written  by  Dury.    To  the  "Jews  and  because  I  was  known  to  disown 

in  America,"  &c.,  of  Thomas  Thorow-  their  power To  give  them  their 

good,  is  prefixed  "  An  Epistolary  Dis-  due,  they  did  abundance  of  good  to  the 

course  of  Mr.  John  Dury  to  Mr,  Thor-  Church.     They  saved  many  a  congre- 

owgood,  concerning  his  Conjecture  that  gation  from  ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken 

tjie  Americans  are  descended  from  the  teachers. Many    thousands    of 

Israelites."     It  is  dated,   "St,   James,  souls  blest  God  for  the  faithflil  ministers 

29  January,  1649-50."  —  Boyle  pat-  whom  they  let  in,  and  grieved  when 

ronized  him.     (Works  of  the  Honot^  the  prelatists  afterwards  cast  them  out 

able  Eobert  Boyle.  1.  89.)  again."     (Eeliquise  Baxterianffi,  72.) 
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observe,  required  him  to  summon  a  Parliament  at  an 
early  day ;  and  so  controlling  were  his  position  and  his 
popularity,  that  now,  if  at  any  time,  it  seemed  that  the 
step  might  be  safely  taken.  Agreeably  to  the  provision 
in  the  Articles,  the  Protector  issued  writs  for  a  House  to 
consist  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  members ;  —  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  for  the  counties,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-nine  for  the  cities  and  boroughs,  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  thirty  for  Scotland  and  thirty  for  Ireland. 
The  constituent  body  of  voters  was  to  consist  of  all  hold- 
ers of  property  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  representatives  were  to  be  upright 
men,  fearing  God,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  scheme  of  a  Parliament  was  almost  identically  the 
same  as  the  Rvmp  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
about  to  prescribe  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion. 

And  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  now  what  had 
been  then  anticipated,  Cromwell  and  his  friends  could 
not  have  their  way.  The  Parliament  met  on  the 
S^dt'^-  appointed  day,  the  day  that  revived  the  memory 
"™s^'t  3.  **^  ■^^^  ^'^'^  great  "victories  over  the  Scots.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  the  Protector  gave  tlicm  only 
a  formal  reception  at  his  palace,  after  sermon.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  "Westminster  Hall  in  regal  state,  and 
addressed  them  in  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches.  The 
reader  of  it  at  the  present  day  easily  forgives  them,  if 
they  did  not  understand  all  of  his  meaning  ;  but  many  of 
them  well  understood  their  own.  They  plunged  imme- 
diately into  a  consideration  of  the  frame  of  government, 
and  on  the  third  day  decided,  by  a  small  majority,  that 
at  their  next  meeting  they  would  take  up  the  question, 
''whether  the  House  shall  approve  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament."  The  de- 
bate lasted  two  days,  between  which  a  Sunday  inter- 
vened ;  and  the  Protector's  party  seemed  to  be  losing 
ground.      On  the  morning  when  the  discussion  was  to 
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have  been  resumed,  three  regiments  were  found  to  he  dis- 
posed in  the  approaches  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  members,  as  they  arrived,  were  directed  to 
attend  the  Protector  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  He  re- 
quired them  to  subscribe  a  paper  acknowledging  his 
authority.  About  three  hundred  set  their  names  to  it, 
and  the  rest  were  excluded  from  their  seats. 

Even  with  this  mutilation,  the  House  was  not  found 
sufficiently  submissive.    By  a  vote  of  two  hundred  against 
eighty,  it  refused  to  declare  the  office  of  Protec- 
tor hereditary ;  and,  if  it  did  not  again  concert 
active  opposition  to  the  sovereign's  authority,  it  defeated 
his  wishes  by  neglect  and  delay.     A  bill,  comprehending 
some  minor  amendments  of  the  actual  frame  of 
government,  was  on  the  point  of  being  passed,  tion.  "*"" 
when  he  summoned  the  members  to  his  presence,    j^^ 
and  with  reproachful  language  abruptly  dissolved 
their  assembly.     The  Articles  secured  them  a  session  of 
five  months,  and   twelve  days  of  that  time  were  still 
wanting,  if  the  reckoning  were  made  by  calendar  months. 
But  Cromwell  professed  to  understand  that  lunar  months 
had  been  intended. 

Two  insurrections  presently  followed.     One,  concerted 
by  republicans,  was  early  discovered,  and  defeated  with- 
out bloodshed.     The  vigor  with  which  the  Pro-  j^^,^. 
tector  suppressed  and  punished  the  other,  known  """^ 
as  the  conspiracy  of  Penruddoch  from  the  name  of    '  ™"^' 
the  principal  person  among  the  royalists  engaged  in  it, 
strengthened  the  conviction  of  his  invincibility. 

The  next  step  was  the  formal  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary government  in  detail.    All  England  was  divided, 
first  into  ten,  then  into  twelve  districts,  each  oc- 
cupied by  troops  commanded  by  a  Major-Gen eral.  ^™n,^" 
Originally  the  professed  object  of  this  arrange-  "|^"^^ 
ment  was  a  financial  one.     To  replenish  the  ex- 
hausted treasury,  persons  who  had  borne  arms  for  the 
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King,  or  bad  otherw'ise  favored  his  cause,  were  doomed 
to  a  fine  of  one  tenth  of  their  estates ;  which  fine  the 
Major-Generals  were  to  collect.  But  these  of&cers  were 
further  intrusted  with  a  large  discretionary  power,  ex- 
tending to  whatever  matters  they  might  regard  as  relate 
ing  to  the  pubfic  quiet.^ 

Another  capital  movement  of  this  time  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  an 
empty  treasury.^  Spain  had  no  feud  with  England,  and 
had  already  too  many  quarrels  on  her  hands  to  be  willing 
to  provoke  a  new  one.  She  had  even  been  the  first  foi- 
cign  power  to  recognize  the  English  republic.  But  her 
commerce  was  rich ;  her  navy  was  not  strong ;  her  name, 

'  It  waa  in  this  year  that  William  ■whoever  he  was,  he  was  a  richly  fur- 
Aspinwali  republished  in  London  the  niahed  general  echolav,  as  well  as 
work  by  Cotton,  which  had  been  issued  lai^ely  read  in  jurisprudence  and  the- 
from  the  press  there  fourteen  yeai-s  ology.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  Cot- 
before,  under  the  Utle  of "  An  Abstract  ti^u's  hook,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
f  th  r  w  of  New  England,  as  they  was  not  particularly  acquainted  with 
n  w  tablished."  (See  above,  p.  New  England ;  though,  in  a  mai^nal 
25  n  t  )  The  republication  of  this  note,  he  refers  to  the  practice  there  in 
w  k  p  b  bly  was  connected  with  a  respect  to  marriages  and  funerals,  and 
Boh  m  hch  was  favoied  at  this  quotes  Lechford  as  his  authority.  The 
t  n  by  n  t  a  few  men  of  Lonaequenee  "  Corollary,  or  Conclusion,"  is  identi- 
m  England,  tor  superseding  the  exists  cal  with  the  primitive  theory  approved 
ing  system  of  English  law  b^  a  code  bj  Eaton  and  Davenport  at  Sew  Haven, 
founded  on  the  law  of  Moses  The  It  la,  that  the  written  word  of  God, 
library  of  the  Ameni-an  Antiquanan  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Society  has  a  copy  of  a  treatise  on  tins  ments,  manifesting  the  mind  of  God, 
snbjeet,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  closeh-  with  netessary  consequences 

printed  quarto  pages.  A  reference  to  fiom  the  woid,  are  sufficient  to  over- 
"the  Lord  Protector"  (p.  !6)  fi^es  its  rule  all  cases  mstiuct  all  Magistrates 
date  as  late  as  the  year  1653.  The  and  Judges  and  to  teach  all  duties  to- 
titie-page  is  wanting,  as  are  eight  pages  wards  God  and  man;  and  that  there 
of  the  body  of  the  work,  including  the  need  no  othei  laws,  but  what  are 
first  two  chapters.  The  title  of  the  founded  upon  this  ground,  and  built 
third  chapter  is,  "  That  the  Law  of  upon  the  same  foundation."  (p.  145.) 
England,  as  now  it  is  in  use,  is  a  de-  '  "  To  be  able,  with  the  help  of 
parture  from  the  law  of  God,  and  a  Spanish  gold,  to  carry  on  his  dewgn  in 
taking  of  a  law  from  heatiiens  and  England,  without  depending  upon  a 
idolaters."  The  work  cont^ns  an  elab-  Pnrliament  for  money,  is  thought  was 
orate  survey,  analytical  and  histontal,  the  true  motive  of  his  attempt  upon  St. 
of  the  whole  field  of  English  law  Dommeo "  (Welwood,  Memoir  of 
Whatever   else   the   author   was,    md     Tr,int.a''t:ons  in  England,  &c.,  IIB.) 
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since  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  been  odious  in 
England ;  she  had  made  it  more  so  by  denying  Crom- 
well's request  for  a  relaxation  of  the  severities  of  the 
Holy  Office ;  and,  with  a  warlike  people,  foreign  hostiU- 
tics  are  a  recognized  safety-valve  for  internal  ferments- 
Cromwell  despatched  Admiral  Penn  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels.  It  conveyed  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Venables ;  ^  and  Edward  Wins- 
low,  formerly  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  associated  with  the  General  and  Admiral  in  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition. 

The  Spanish  court  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  desti- 
nation of  this  fleet,  and  its  colonics  in  the  Antilles  were 
not  taken  wholly  by  surprise.     Nine  thousand  Drf„t.tt 
seven  hundred  English  soldiers  were  landed  on  ^^'^"''^ 
the  island  of  Saint  Domingo,^  and  were  there    ^v"^^ 
disastrously  defeated.     An  attempt  was  next  made  upon 
Jamaica,  with  different  success.     That  island  sur- 
rendered  without  resistance,  and  has  ever  since  j™"!™- 
been  an  appurtenance  of  England.      Worn  out 
with  the   excitements   and   the  disappointment   of  the 
enterprise,  Winslow  sickened  and  died,  too  soon 
to  take  possession  of  the  soil,  on  which,  in  one 
glorious  future  day,  the  great  country  he  was  serving 
was  to  release  four  hundred  thousand  bondmen.^ 


'  Cromwell's  oommiasion  to  Tenablea  Bhipa  here  safely  arrived,  and  were 
(December  4,  1654)  is  m  Haaard  (I.  supplied  fully  with  what  they  came 
692-594.)  for,  and  retuvued  laden  to  Jamaica." 
'  "  Brief  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  (Hull's  Diary,  in  Archteolc^.  Amer., 
Late  Proceedings  and  Success  of  the  HI.  177.)  —  Venables  and  Penn,  on 
English  Army  in  the  West  Indies,"  16.  their  return  to  England,  were  commit- 
Only  three  thousand  men,  howeTer,  ted  to  the  Tower,  and  Sedgwick,  the 
had  come  from  England.  The  rest  conqueror  of  Acadie,  having  now  been 
were  recruited  in  the  islands.  (Ibid.,  9.)  promoted  by  Cromwell  tobeaMajor- 
'"  About  the  25  of  4th  month  [June],  General,  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  where 
1655,  they  sent  three  ships  for  provision  he  died,  Governor  of  the  island,  June 
to  New  England  (and  left  twelve  of  34,  1656  (Thurioe,  Collection,  &o., 
the  best  ships  at  Jamaica,  and  the  rest  IV.  4,  12,  40,  151,  158,  454,  600,  748, 
retomed  back  for  England);  which  751,  V,  12,  48,  96,  138,  154);— "a 
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The  war  with  Spain,  instead  of  relieving  the  English  ex- 
chequer, had  laden  it  with  a  heavy  burden.  Other  circum- 
stances rendered  the  war  unpopular.  It  tad  broken  up  a 
profitable  commerce,  and  occasioned  the  capture  of  great 
numbers  of  English  ships.  Many,  with  Puritan  conscien- 
tiousness, miirmured  against  it  as  unprovoked  and  un- 
just; and  several  of&cers,  on  this  plea,  threw  up  their 
commissions.^  The  discontent  enhanced  the  difficulty  of 
increasing  the  weight  of  unauthorized  taxation,  and  made 
it  appear  the  part  of  prudence  to  obtain  authority  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  raising  money ; 
and  the  security  of  the  government  had  been  now  so 
far  confirmed  by  prescription  and  by  the  growing  power 
and  reputation  of  the  Protector,  as  to  promise  that  a 
popular  assembly  would,  on  another  experiment,  prove 
more  tractable. 

A  third  Parliament  was  summoned.   The  elections  took 
1666.      place   amidst   strong   excitement.      The    Major- 
jaiy  10.     Generals  did  their  best  to  obtain  votes  for  candi- 
dates friendly  to  their  master.     Numerous  agents  trav- 
elled through  the  country,  preaching  the  duty  of  giving 
him  a  strenuous  support.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Kepub- 
licans,  with  Vane  at  their  head,  were  not  idle  in  plying 
the  public  mind  with  the  tongue  and  the  pen.     The  pul- 
pit did  vigorous    service  on  both  sides.      The    returns 
ciomweii'a     showed  a  widc-spread  dislike  to  the  existing  ad- 
iJ^J."'    ministration.     But  it  obtained  a  majority,  which 
seftn.   w'as  made  irresistible,  when  more  than  a  hun- 
dred members,  obnoxious  to  Cromwell's  displeasure,  were 

■very  brave,   zealous,   and  pious  man,  and  Perfect  Journal,  Stc.,  3.)  —  "  Indi- 

whose  letters  in  Thurloe  are  of  all  oth-  yiduals,  tliey  maintained,  in  resigning 

era  the  best  worth  reading  on  this  sub-  to  the  public  their  natural  liberty,  could 

ject."     (Carlj!c,  Cnnnwcll,  11.  198.)  bestow  on  it  only  what  iLey  themselvea 

'"Divers  conscientious   men,   who  were  possessed  of,  a  right  of  performing 

preferredtheserviceof  God  before  that  lawful  actions,  and  could  invest  it  with 

of  men,  and  treasure  in  heaven  beyond  no   authority  of  commanding  what  is 

riches  and  honor  on  earth,  scrupled  the  contrary  to  the  decrees   of  Heaven." 

design  and  deserted  the  service."  (Brief  {Hume,  Chap.  LXI.) 
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turned    away  by  his  soldiers  from  the   hall  where    the 
Parliament  met. 

In  his  opening  speech,  he  justified  the  war  with  Spain 
as  matter  of  religions  duty,  and  asked  for  liberal  grants 
of  money.  He  enlarged  on  the  doable  danger  to  which 
England  was  exposed  from  the  plots  of  loyalists  and  of 
levellers,  and  hence  inferred  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing the  existing  government.  He  defended  the  system 
of  military  districts  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  only 
for  the  show  of  consistency,  and  that  he  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  from  fear  both  of  the  power  which  it 
conferred  upon  the  Generals,  and  the  irritation  which  it 
caused  among  the  people.  At  all  events,  when  a  bill  was 
reported  in  Parliament  for  its  support,  his  son-in-law, 
Claypoole,  opposed  the  measure ;  and  when  the  ■^^^^_ 
Protector  readily  acquiesced  in  its  defeat,  the  ^"''  ^^ 
gracefulness  of  the  concession  gave  him  new  favor  with 
the  people,  if  it  awakened,  some  displeasure  in  the  circle 
of  his  chief  military  adherents,-^ 

For  the  present  the  Protector  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  at  the  hands  of  the  national  council     They  not  only 
granted  him  large  supplies,  but,  in  the  sequel  of  a  series 
of  dehberations  and  intrigues,  which  history  cannot  fol- 
low with  any  confidence,  they  adopted,  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  votes  against  sixty-  aiMitoatn* 
two,  an  "  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  entreat-  ^"  ■'™^- 
ing  him  "  to  assume  the  name,  style,  title,  dig- 
nity, and  office  of  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  respective  dominions  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging." 


'  At  this  time,  if  the  identity  of  the  Gardiner"  and  "  R.  Thomas."     They 

name  may  be  trusted,  our  old  acquaint-  call  themselves  "  a  couple  of  Ameri- 

anee,  Sir  Christopher   Gardiner,  (me  cans."      They    tad   just    ccaoe   from 

VoL  I.    329,)    tuma    up    again.     In  England,  where,  it  seems,    thny  had 

the  Pairfax  Correspondence  (IV.  138)  been  in  quest  of  intelligenoe  for  the 

is  a  letter  dated   "  Calais,  December  benefit  of  the  exiled  prince. 
13,    1056,"    and    wgned    by    "  Chr. 
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Four  days  after  this  transaction,  in  tlie  liall  through 
which,  a  little   more   than  eight  years  before, 
"°     '  King  Charles  had  been  led  to   his    death,  the 
Protector  received  the  Parliament  which  came  to  offer 
him  the  crown.     He  put  them  off  with  the  reply,  that 
"  the  thing  deserved  the  utmost  deliberation  and  consid- 
eration on  his  part."     A  deputation  of  a  hundred  officers 
had  been  with  him,  to  assure  him  that  the  scheme 
Btvanco  of      for  his  assumption  of  royalty  "  was  not  pleasing 
Lb'^    to  the  army,  and  was  matter  of  scandal  to  the 
people  of  God,   and  of   great  rejoicing   to  the 
enemy,  and  that  it  was  also  hazardous  to  his  own  person, 
and  of  great  danger  to  the  three  nations." 

It  was  not  safe  to  defy  men  so  mighty  alike  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  arms.  There  was  no  choice  except 
between  yielding  to  them  and  gaining  them;  and  the 
latter  expedient  proved  impracticable.  While  a  series  of 
conferences  took  place  between  the  Protector  and  the 
Parliament,  the  republicans  began  to  stir ;  the  pulpits 
began  to  thunder  and  lighten ;  and  a  party  of  troops  had 
to  be  ordered  out  to  suppress  a  little  insurrec- 
ot  venoer.  tion  in  London,  headed  by  one  Thomas  Vennerj 
*''"^^  a  cooper,  lately  returned  from  Salem  in  New 
England.^  The  negotiation  lingered,  but  the  prospect 
of  reconciling  the  military  saints  to  the  name  of  King 
did  not  brighten.  A  Remonstrance  to  the  House,  said  to 
have  been  gotten  up  between  the  learned  Owen,  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Colonel  Pride,  who  had  expurgated  the  Long  Parliament, 
onmneu'a  is  thought  to  have  brought  the  transaction  to  a 
rrfmaiofthe  dose.  On  thc  day  when  it  was  presented,  Crom- 
Mir7.    well  sent  for  the  House,  and  gave  them  his  de- 

'  Vennnr  -was   made  a  freeman  of  nistorj-  of  tlio  Ancient  and  Honorablo 

Maaaacliusetts  in  March,  1638   (Mass.  Artillei-y  Company,  150),  and  was  stUl 

Ecc,  L  S74),  was  a  member  of  the  in  Massachusetts  in  1651.  (Mass.  Rec, 

Artillery  Company  in  1G45  (Whitman,  II.  250,  III.  252.) 
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finitive  answer;  —  "I  cannot,"  he  said,  " undertake  this 
government  with  the  title  of  King." 

The  title  was  expunged ;  but  in  its  other  arrangements 
the  form  of  government  sketched  in  the  "  Humble  Pe- 
tition and  Advice  "  was  adopted.     The  Chief  Magistrate, 
still  called  Protector,  was  invested  with  the  same  functions 
as  had  been  exercised  by  the  kings  of  England.     The 
ancient  institutions  of  the  realm  were  revived,  ^.^^.^  ^_ 
with    some   modifications,  which  it  may  be  be-  i-i'^^ttiia 
lieved  that  Cromwell  expected  to  find  opportu-  oTtbe"=3- 
nity   to   revise  and  cancel.     No    provision   was  '"'"^' 
made  for  an  hereditary  transmission  of  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  dynasty  was  authorized 
to  appoint  his  successor.     Beside  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  to  be  an  "  other  House,"  which  it  was 
not  thought  prudent,  as  yet,  to  denominate  a  House  of 
Lords.     Its  members  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Pro- 
tector, but  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection  first  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and   then,  if  its  decision  was 
favorable,  by  the  "  other  House,"  after  it  was  formed.     A 
yearly  revenue  was  granted  to  the  sovereign  of  1,300,000 
pounds    sterling,   with    an  addition    of  600,000 
pounds  annually  for  three  years.     lie  was  inau- 
gurated with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation,  except  the 
wearing  of  a  crown ;  and  the  Commons  separated  for  sis 
months. 

When  they  came  together  again,  it  was,  if  the  Pro- 
tector's plan  were  carried  out,  to  legislate  in  con-  jusg. 
currence  with  the  "  other  House,"  To  this  sixty-  ■^™'  ^' 
two  persons  had  been  summoned.  Some  were  persons  of 
birth  and  property,  and  there  were  several  lawyers  and 
mihtary  o£fi.cers.  The  Protector's  sons,  Richard  and  Henry, 
had  seats.  Of  the  ancient  peerage,  the  Earls  of  Musgrave, 
"Warwick,  and  Manchester,  Yiscovuit  Say  and  Sele  (the 
old  friend  of  New  England),  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Eurc, 
and  Lord  Ealconberg    (husband   of  one    of  Cromwer'? 
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daughters),  had  received  writs ;  but  only  the  two  last 
named  took  their  places. 

The  control  of  Cromwell  over  the  Commons  had  been 
&tally  weakened  by  the  promotion  of  several  of  his  most 
considerable  friends  to  the  "  other  House."  The  new 
Constitution  had  also  declared  the  Commons'  House  to 
contDiiao  ^^  ^^^  j'^^g®  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
oftheF«>  members;  and  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  the 
members  who  had  been  excluded  by  Cromwell 
from  its  former  session  reclaimed  their  places.  The  Com- 
mons debated  whether  the  "other  House,"  addressed  by 
Cromwell  in  his  opening  speech  as  "  Lords,"  had  as  yet 
any  legal  authority  to  sit  as  a  separate  estate  of  the 
realm.  In  Parliament,  in  the  army,  in  the  City,  —  every- 
where, —  there  was  a  growing  clamor  for  a  restoration  of 
the  Commonwealth,  with  a  government  by  a  single  rep- 
resentative assembly.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  far  in 
arrears ;  and  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  was  gathering 
his  friends  in  Flanders.  But  the  Commons  were  deaf 
alike  to  the  Protector's  threats  and  entreaties,  when  he 
urged  them  for  supplies,  and  would  not  so  much  as  rec- 
ognize his  "  other  House,"  by  answering  its  messages. 
From  day  to  day  his  affairs  went  on  from  worse  to  worse. 
Keeping  his  counsel  till  the  moment  for  executing  it 
came,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  ParHament. 
li""-  The    angry   murmurs  which  broke   out   on   all 

^''^'  *■  sides  he  silenced  by  a  display  of  military  force. 
Suspected  officers  were  cashiered ;  other  suspected  per- 
sons were  imprisoned  or  held  to  bail ;  conventicles  were 
watched ;  and  patrols  of  horse  and  foot  prevented  gather- 
ings in  the  streets. 

Cromwell  had  never  before  been  in  the  possession  of 
power  so  extensive  and  so  absolute  as  now.  But  he  had 
never  been  so  endangered  and  so  affiicted.  The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  public  expenses  were  enor- 
mous.   He  was  beset  by  a  resolute  hostility,  which  was 
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ready  to  assume  an  organized  and  active  form  as  soon  as 
he  should  resort  to  the  only  legitimate  method  for  ob- 
taining pecuniary  relief;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
man  knew  better  that  an  unpaid  army  is  an  unsafe  de- 
pendence. A  pamphlet,  entitled  "Killing  no  Murder," 
was  widely  circulated.  It  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  his  old  friend,  Colonel  Titua,^  and  its  doctrine  was 
what  its  fierce  title  indicates.  In  the  Protector's  family 
there  was  estrangement  and  dissension.  Some  of  them 
were  republicans,  and  others  were  believed  to  favor  the 
royal  cause.  His  favorite  daughter  died,  watched 
by  him  in  her  decline  with  an  assiduity,  which 
showed  that  from  the  torment  of  public  cares  a  healthy, 
though  bitter,  domestic  sorrow  was  a  genuine  relief  He 
was  already  ill  with  intermittent  fever.  The  physicians 
used  their  best  skill,  and  the  congregations  redoubled 
their  prayers ;  but  steadily  his  condition  became  more 
alarming,  and  in  less  than  a  month  from  the 
first  access  of  his  disease  he  expired.  The  day  oiber  cmro- 
of  his  death  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  "^''^  ^ 
his  last  two  great  victories. 

^  The  authoraMp,  howeveJ",  ia  doubt-  well,  H.  2B9),  attribute  tlie  ivovk  to 

fuL     Titus  claimed  it  after  the  Eesto-  Colonel  Sesby.     It  is  written  witli  a 

ration.     But  Godwin   (Hiatorj-  of  tte  ferocious  power  of  thought  and  expres- 

Commonwealth,  IV.  390),   and,   after  don,  which,  even  at  this  distant  day, 

him,  Guizot  (History  of  Oliver  Crom-  makes  the  reader  shudder, 
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In  the  last  ten  years  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  life,  the  rapid 
succession  of  important  events  in  the  mother  country, 
and  the  confidence  and  favor  with  which  the  successful 
party  there  regarded  the  colonists  of  New  England,  con- 
spired to  prevent  attempts  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  Confederacy ;  and  it  transacted  its  business  with- 
out reference  to  any  superior  authority. 

On  the  recovery  by  Prance  of  the  American  territory 
Beiatjana  ta    whicli  had  bccn  conquered  from  her  by  England,-^ 
m™  Fronce.  ^g  rcgion  along  the  St.  Lawrence  became  mis- 
sionary ground.    Champlain,  who  died  four  years 
^'^^'     after  the  French  dominion  was  restored,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  by  Montmagny,  who  was  no 
less  a  devotee.^     A  Jesnit  college  and  an  Ursu- 
line  nunnery  were  established  at  Quebec.^     The 
settlement  of  Montreal  was  inaugurated  with  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.^     A  num- 
ber of  RecoUet  fathers  and  of  Jesuits  dispersed  them- 
selves among  the  Ilurons  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie.^ 
The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  were  constantly  at  war; 
bnt  among  the  Iroquois  also  the  missionaries  flattered 
themselves  that  they  sometimes  made  a  convert.^    The 
Abenaquis  occupied  a  country  which  was  French  or  Eng- 
lish, according  as  the  disputed  boundary  of  Acadie  might 
be  defined.''     In  them  was  thought  to  have  been  found 
"  a  nation  inferior  to  no  other  on  the  continent  in  cour- 

'  See  Vol.  1.  235,  337,  540.  '  Ibid.,  282  el  seq. 

'  Charlevoix,  I.  309.  "  Ibid.,  326,  430, 

'  Ibid.,  305,  320.  '  See  Yol.  I.  23  ;  comp.  234,  337. 

'  Ibid.,  363. 
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age,  surpassing  all  others  in  mildness  and  docility,"  and 
capable  of  being  made  "  an  impregnable  barrier  for  New 
France." 

Some  stragglers  of  the  Abenaqui  tribe  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  repairing  to  one  of  the  French  outposts,  and 
after  a  while  they  went  to  Quebec,  and  asked  for  a  visit 
from  a  missionary.     "  A  people  reputed  brave,  and  which 
by  its  position  might  eventually  afford  important  help, 
in  case  of  a  rupture  with  New  England,  was  not  an  acqui- 
sition to  be  neglected ;  the  messengers  were  very  favora- 
bly received,  and  the  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes  Tuemtssim- 
returned  with  them."    Notwithstanding  the  good  \^^""-' 
accounts  which  had  gone  abroad  respecting  the      m^ 
tribe,  he  found  them  so  lazy  and  shiftless  as  to    *''sust. 
be  suffering  from  famine  at  the  end  of  summer.^ 

While  Druillettes  was  recruiting  allies,  if  not  making 
proselytes,  among  these  people,  the  Governor  of  New 
France  waa  recalled,  and  Louis  D'AiUeboust,  pre- 
viously commander  of  the  post  at  Three  Rivers, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.     He  had  been  two  or 
three  years  in  office,  when  the  Iroquois,  in  large 
force,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  and 
almost  exterminated  that  once  powerful  tribe,  pursuing 
the  fugitives  to  the  very  walls  of  Quebec.^     Alarmed  for 
his  colony,  D'Ailleboust  conceived  the  hope  of  obtaining 
help  from  Massachusetts.     Some  communication  had  pre- 
viously passed  between  Boston  and  Quebec,  relating  to 
a  reciprocity  of  trading  privileges,^  and  perhaps  to  some 

'  Charlevoix,  L  434, 435.  French  did,  by  their  agent,  M.  Marie, 

"  Arehffiol.  Amer.,  H.  71.  a  person  of  ordera,  and  most  probably 

'  Records  of  Commissjoners,  in  Haz-  a  Jesuit,  apply  themselyes  with   ear- 

ard,  n.  181.  —  Gookin  aaya  (Historical  nest  solicitations  unto  the  government 

Collections  of  the  Indians,  &c,,  in  Mass.  of  Massachusetts,  for  assistance  to  sub- 

Hist  Coll.,  L  161);  "  The  Frencli  were  due  theMaquaa,  offering  great  pay  for 

mneli  provoked  and  incensed  E^ainst  such  succor;  but  the  English  were  not 

the  Maqnaa  [Mohawks] ;  but,  wanting  willing  to  engage  themselves  in  that 

sufficient  strength  to  deal  with  them,  affair,"   &c.     I  suppose   that   Gookin, 

about  the   year   1646   and   1647,  the  writing  in  1674,  confounded  the  appli- 

26* 
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regulation  of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  D'Ailleboust  re- 
16B).  vived  this  intercourse  by  sending  Druillettes  "  to 
October,  ^fgat  with  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Col- 
onies about  a  league  oifensive  and  defensive."  The  pro- 
posal, it  was  hoped,  would  find  the  more  favor  on  account 
of  the  relation  sustained  by  Plymouth,  through  its  colony 
upon  the  Kennebec,  to  the  Abenaquis,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
were  in  danger  of  an  ihvasion  from  the  Mohawks.^ 

The  messenger  was  told  that  nothing  could  be  done 
till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Federal  Commission- 
ers. He  came  again  in  the  following  year,  accompanied 
by  a  colleague,  named  John  Godefroy,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  New  France.  To  the  Commissioners,  con- 
vened at  New  Haven,  they  represented  that  the  war  in 


cation  made  by  D'Aiileboust  in  1660,  correct  inferences  from  a  letter  of  the 

in  wHch  it  does  not  appear  tbat  Marie  French  Council  at  Quebec  to  the  New- 

was  employed,  with  the  visits  of  Marie  England  Commissioners,  which  he  pn>- 

to  Boston,  in  the  service  of  D'Aulnay,  eeeds  to  quote,  and  which,  with  the 

in  1644  and  IG46,  in  the   former  of  exception  of  oneother  paper,alsocited 

which  he  had"  proffered  terme  of  peace  by  hmi,he  declares  to  be  the  only  doc- 

aad  amity."    (See  above,  149,  201.)  ument  which  he  had  been  able  to  dia- 

Charlevoix  says  (II.  6,sub  an.  1648) :  cover  relating  to  the  business.     As  to 

"  A  pen  pvfes  dans  le  meme  terns  que  an  overture  from  Kew  England,  the 

ceci  se  passait  chez  !es  Hurons,  on  vit  letter  says  no  more  than  lliat  >'  il  y  a 

arriver  £t  Quebec,  non  sana   quelque  d6jk  quelques   anneea,  que  messieurs 

^tonnement,  un  envoy^  de  la  Nouvelle  de  Baston  nous  ont  propose  de  lier  le 

Angleterre,  charge  de  proposer  une  commerce  entre  la  Nouvelle  France  et 

alliance  ^temelle  entre  les  deux  Colo-  la  Nouvelle  Aiigleterre."    The  other 

nies,  independemment  de  toutes  les  rup-  paper,  which  is  a  record  of  the  ap- 

tures  qui  pourraieut  survenir  entre  les  pointmentof  Druillettes  and  Godefroy 

deux  couronnea.    M.  d'Alllehoust  trou-  (ibid.,  10),  refers  only  to  advances  for 

va  la  proportion  avanti^euse,  et  de  a  commercial  arrangement,  made  "by 

I'avis  de  son  Conseil  d^pnta  Ei  Boston  letters  of  the  year  1647." 

le  P.  Dmillettes  en  quality  de  plenipo-  ^  The  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be 

tcntiare,   pour  conclure   et  signer  le  reminded  that  the  Kve  Nations,  cther- 

traite ;  mais  k  condition  que  les  Anglius  wise  known  by  the  collective  name  of 

ee  joindrMent   &  nous   pour   fiure  la  Iroquois,  were  the   Senecas,  Cayugas, 

guerre  aux  Iroquois."  Onondagas,   Oneidas,   and   Mohawks. 

1  presume  that  Charlevoix  had  been  The  Mohawks  being  nearest  to  the 

misinformedrespectingthearriv^ofan  New-Englanders,  the  whole  confedcr- 

envoy  from  New  England  at  Quebec,  acy  to  which  they  belonged  ii  constant- 

and  respecting  the  offer  of  a  "  pevpet-  ly  called  by  their  name  in  the  New- 

ual  alliance,"  or  that  he  had  made  in-  England  document?. 
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■which  they  desired  military  aid  had  been  provoked  by 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Mohawks ;  that  the  Abenar 
quis,  who  were  now  threatened  with  invasion,  were  Chris- 
tian converts  ;  and  that  an  interruption  of  the  trade  with 
them  would  be  a  prejudice  alike  to  English  and  French. 
They  urged  the  New-England  Colonies  to  "join  in  the 
war."  But  if  that  were  refused,  they  requested  "  that  the 
Trench  might  have  liberty  to  take  up  volunteers  in  the 
English  jurisdiction,  and  be  fimiished  with  victuals  for 
that  service  ;  at  lea^t,  that  they  might  pass  through  the 
Colonies  by  water  and  land  as  occasion  should  require." 

In  a  letter  "to  the   Governor   and   Council  of  New 
France,"    the   Commissioners    declined  all  these 
proposals.    They  said  that  "the  English  engaged  to tbe French 
not  in  any  war  before  they  had  full  and  satisfy-  XCwka.* 
ing  evidence,  that,  in  all  respects  and  considera-     isfii- 
tions,  it  was  just,  and  before  peace  upon  just 
terms  had  been  offered  and  refused  ;  "  that'  the  Mohawks 
had  done  them  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  "  shown 
a  real  respect  to  them"  during  their  quarrel  with  the 
Pequote ;  and  that  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  foreign 
force  through  their  country  would  be  to  "  expose  both 
the  Christian  and  other  Indians,  and  some  of  the  small 
English  plantations,  to  danger."  '  In  these  circumstances, 
they  said,  they  must  await  "  a  fitter  season  "  for  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  since  the  envoys  had  no  authority  to  make 
it  except  in  connection  with  an  alliance.^ 


'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  182-  lettes,  during  his  first  visit  to  Boston, 

185;   Hutch.   Coll.,   239-242     comp  ha'S  lateU  been  iiacovercd  at  Montr  ■»! 

CharWoix,!!.  6-11.    "  It  was  eTtpeet-  amonc;  iimie  papers  belongm^  to  tliP 

ing  too  much,"  says  Charlevoix     trom  Jesuit  Mis-iion    and  has  been  jrmted 

the  English,  to  suppose  that  thej  would  fhroiiTh  the   libPiahty   of  Mi     James 

engafre  in   a  war  with  the  Iroquois  Leno^  of  New  York      In  September 

when  they  were  so  distant  from  that  1650   Drailletiei  i-ame  fr->m  Quebec  to 

confederacy  as  to  be  in  no  dancrer  from  Norridgewoek,  on  the  Kennebec,  about 

it,  and  were  engrossed  by  their  agri-  thirty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that 

culture  and  commerce."  river,  and  half  that  distance  above  the 

A  copy  of  a  journal  kept  by  Druil-  highest  Plymouth  factory,  at  what  is 
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Meanwhile  the  dispute  between  the  western  Colonies 
and  the  New-Netherlaaiders  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
jwationsto  **^  ^^  amicable  issuc.^  The  hope  of  settling  it 
KmMetter-' by  an  agreement  between  the  mother  countries 
had  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  their 
estrangement  from  each  other  after  the  execution  of 
King  Charles.  His  fugitive  sons  were  harbored  by  their 
brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Dorislaus,  an  envoy 
of  the  Parliament,  was  murdered  at  the  Hague  by  some 
royalists,  who  escaped  punishment;  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor was  refused  audience  at  London ;  and  for  the  present 
the  two  nations  were  without  diplomatic  communication.^ 

now  Aaguata.   (Narrfi  dw  Voyage  faict     John  Brentford   (Governor  Bradford) 

pour  la  Mission  deg  Abnaquious,  &e.,     entertained  him  at  a  dinner  of  fish,  in 

1,  2.)    Still  travelling  by  land  to  Mire-    consideration  of  the  day  being  Friday. 

mUen  (Merry-Meeling  Bay),  he  there     E^turning  as  far  as  Koxbury,  he  waa 

took  to  the  water.     On  the  5th  of  De-    there   the   guest   of   "  Mabtre   Hehot 

eember,  he  waa  oSKepane  (Cape  Ann),     [John  Eliot],"  who  invited  him  to  stay 

and  in  three  days  more  reached  Bos-     and  pass  the  winter.     (Ibid.,  10,  11.) 

ton.   Here  he  waa  received  by  "M^OT-         Drutllettes  left  Boston  in  a  eoasting 

General  (?efim"  (Gibbons),  who  carried     vessel,  January  5th,  1661,  and  in  five 

his  hospitality  so  far  that,  writes  the     weeks  disembarked  on  the  Kennebec, 

journalist,  "  he  gave  me  the  key  of  an     where  "  the  English  received  him  with 

apartment  in  his  honse,  where  I  might     every   mark  of  affection."     (Ibid.,  14, 

freely  pray  and  go  through  the  services     19.)     He  had  come  home  with  a  con- 

of  my  religion ;  and  he  besought  me  to    yiction  that  Plymouth  would  zealously 

make  his  house  my  home  while  I  con-     promote  a  war  with  the  Iroquois  for 

tinned  at  Boston."  the   safety  of  her  Abenaqui  prole'ges. 

Gibbons  took  him  U>  wait  upon  Gov-     and  that  Massachusetts  would  at  least 

emor  Dudley,    at  "  a  village  called    permit  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  as 

Bogshray  [Koxbnry]."     The  Governor    she  had  done  in  the  ease  of  La  Tour. 

(though  an  old  French  soldier)  bad  to    (Ibid.,  20,  22.)     As  to  the  temper  of 

employ  an  interpreter  n  m    t  n     his    Plymouth,  he  was  especially  in  error. 

letter  of  credence.  (lb  1    B    S)   Endi      (Plym.  Kec.,  H.  169.) 

cott,  whom  he  visited  th  t  m  ntl  Some  of  his  observations  on  the  route 

was  more  accessible.       I  w     t  t    S       are  interesting,  though  they  are  not  to 

lem  to  speak  to  the  S   n    7  rf     H  wh      be  entirely  relied  upon.     "  Four  thou- 

speaks  and  understand    F    n  h  w  11     sand  men,"  he  says,  "  can  be  i-aised  iu 

and  is  a  good  friend  of  tl  e  n.  t  on,  a  d    the  single  colony  of  Boston.      There 

very  desirous  to  have  his  children  en-    are  at  least  forty  thousand  souls  in  the 

tertMn  this  sentiment.     Finding  I  had    four  Colonies."     (Ibid.,  27.) 

no  money,  he  supplied  me,  and  gave        '  See  above,  p.  204. 

me  an  invitation  to  the  Magistrates'        '  Basnage,   Aooales  des   Provinces 

table."      (Ibid.,   15.)      At   Plymouth,    TInies,  I.  141,  145. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  "West-India  Company  in- 
stracfced  their  Governor  of  New  Netherland  to  "  live  with 
his  neighbors  on  as  good  terms  as  possible."  Some  ne- 
gotiation followed,  with  a  view  to  a  conference  between 
the  parties ;  but  the  preliminaries  could  not  be  adjusted. 
The  Commissioners  took  no  pains  to  promote  it,  and 
showed  their  confidence  in  themselves  hy  forbidding, 
under  pain  of  a  confiscation  of  goods,  "  aU  per-  1349. 
sons  but  such  as  were  inhabitants  within  the  ^'^•^■ 
English  jurisdictions,  and  subject  to  their  laws  and  gov- 
ernment," to  trade  with  the  Indians  within  those  juris- 
dictions.^ 

At  length  Stuyvesant  decided  to  waive  ceremony,  and 
malie  a  strenuous  effort  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things.     He  came  to  Hartford  while  the  Federal  yig^tof 
Commissioners  were  in  session  there,  and  after  f'^r!!^'". 

'  to  Hartford. 

two  days  addressed  to  them  a  letter,  which,  how-  icso. 
ever,  he  dated  at  "  New  Netherland."  The  Com-  ^'^'' "' 
missioners  replied  that  they  could  not  treat  with  him  till 
the  pretension  thus  implied  was  retracted.  His  next 
note,  and  others  which  followed,  bore  the  date  of  "  Con- 
necticut ; "  and  in  this  the  Commissioners  acquiesced, 
while  their  own  letters  were  dated  at  "  Hartford." 

The  Dutch  Governor  opened  his  business  by  complain- 
ing of  various  injuries  done  to  his  countrymen,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  "  unjust  usurpation  and  possessing  the 
land  lying  upon  the  river  commonly  called  C'onnecticid  or 
the  Fresh  River."  Of  this  land  he  frankly  "  desired  a 
full  surrender."  He  proposed  an  arrangement  for  the 
restoration  of  fugitives,  and  a  repeal  of  the  law  forbid- 
ding Dutchmen  to  trade  with  Indians  within  the  Colo- 
nies ;  and  he  extended  his  letter  by  the  mention  of  some 
minor  causes  of  offence.  The  reply  of  the  Commissioners 
asserted  the  English  title  to  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut, 

•  Eeeords,  &c.,  ia  Hazard,  IT.  1 34 ;  IS.  H.  Eec,  530  -  5S6. 
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as  derived  from  "  patent,  purchase,  and  possession."     It 
treated  lightly  the  other  matters  of  complaint,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  when  the  question  of  territory 
should  be  disposed  of,  "  a  due  consideration  might  be 
had  of  fugitives,  and  how  to  settle  a  right  understanding 
and  neighborly  correspondency."^    Stuyvesant  proceeded 
to  argue  his  case  with  zeal ;  but  he  saw  that  he  had  ad- 
versaries not  less  pertinacious  or  well  prepared  than  him- 
self and  that  a  different  expedient  must  be  tried.     Vary- 
ing a  little  the  terms  of  his  former  offer  of  an 
arbitration,  he  proposed  that  the  Commissioners 
should  "  delegate  two  indifferent  persons  out  of  the  Colo- 
nies of  Boston  and  Plymouth,"  who,  with  two  referees  to 
be  in  like  manner  named  by  himself,  should  pass  a  final 
judgment  on  the  matters  in  controversy.     The  offer  was 
accepted,  after  an  explanation  of  some  of  its  phraseology, 
which  had  given  offence,     Simon  Bradstrcet  and  Thomas 
Prince  were  appointed  arbitrators  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederacy ;  and  Thomas  WUlett  and  George  Baxter, 
English  residents  at  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch.     And  they  were  empowered,  by  formal  commis- 
sions, to  consider,  and  conclude  upon  terms  for,  —  "1.  A 
composing  of  differences ;  2.  A  provisional  limit  of  land ; 
S.  A  course  concerning  fugitives  ;  4.  A  neighborly  union." 
Their  award  was  made  on  the  day  after  the  issue  of 
their  commissions.     In  all  its    particulars  it   disallowed 
8ettien,Qnt     the  claim  of  the  Dutch.     It  decreed  that,  as  to 
^^BtoMsh-  fugitives,  "  the  same  way  and  course  should  be 
mSoi.     observed   betwixt   the    Enghsh    of    the   United 
bounds)-,     ^^^^j^j^g  ^^^  ^^g  Dutch  within  the  province  of 
New  Netherland,"  as  was  prescribed  for  the  Colonies  by 
the  eighth  article  of  their  confederation.     "  The  propo- 
sition of  a  nearer  union  of  friendship  and  amity  betwixt 
the  Enghsh  and  Dutch  nation  in  these  parts,  especially 

'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hward,  H.  154  - 159. 
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against  a  common  enemy,"  it  referred  to  "  due  and  serious 
consideration  by  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the  United 
Colonies."  Its  most  material  provision  was  that  of  a 
boundary.  This  was,  "  upon  the  main,  to  begin  upon  the 
west  side  of  G-reenwich  Bay,  being  about  four  miles  from 
Stamford,  and  so  to  run  a  northerly  line  twenty  miles  up 
into  the  country,  and  after  as  it  should  be  agreed  by  the 
two  governments  of  the  Dutch  and  of  New  Haven,  pro- 
vided the  said  line  came  not  within  ten  miles  of  Hudson's 
River."  It  was  "agreed  that  the  Batch  should  not  at 
any  time  build  any  house  or  habitation  within  six  miles 
of  the  said  line ; "  that  the  planters  at  Greenwich  should 
"  remain,  till  further  consideration  thereof,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dutch ; "  and  that  the  Dutch  should  "  hold 
and  enjoy  all  the  lands  in  Hartford  that  they  were  ac- 
tually possessed  of,  known  or  set  out  by  certain  marks 
and  bounds,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  said  land  on 
both  sides  Connecticut  Eivcr  to  be  and  remain  to  the 
English."  To  the  English  also  most  of  Long  Island  was 
assigned,  the  line  between  them  on,  the  east,  and  tlie  Dutch 
on  the  west,  being  a  meridian  drawn  from  "  the  western- 
most part  of  the  Oyster  Bay."  ^  The  arrangement  sub- 
jected Stuyvesant  to  severe  displeasure  and  complaint  at 
New  Amsterdam,  But  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected 
that  he  should  obtain  one  on  more  favorable  terms ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that,  when  he  appointed  Englishmen  to  be 
arbitrators  on  his  part,  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
necessity  of  full  concessions.  After  seeing  Hartford  and 
learning  the  temper  of  the  Commissioners,  he  had  ceased 
to  aim  at  anything  more  than  to  escape  without  dishonor 
from  a  fruitless  contest 

But  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  were  uneasy  and 
suspicious ;    and   further    provocations  followed. 
The  Mew  Haven  people  had  revived  their  enter- 

•  Kccords,  &c:.,  in  Hazard,  11.  159  -  173. 
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prise  of  a  settlement  upon  tlie  Delaware,^  though  in  so 
doing  they  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Commissioners 
an  assurance   of  protection  j  ^    and  they  had  there  suf- 
fered from  the  Dutch  Governor  "  several  high  and  hos- 
tile injuries,"  ^   When  the  war  broke  out  between 
jai™f^      "the  parent  countries,*  Connecticut  esteemed  it 
'fii^s-      a  fit  measure  of  precaution  to  put  the  fort   at 
Saybrook  in  an  eflicient  state  of  defence.^     Both 
Colonies  were  in  a  condition  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  re- 
suapeoieii     ports,  which  got  abroad,  of  a  plot  of  the  Dutch 
Ctahili'iii    to  enlist  against  them  a  joint  force  of  the  Mo- 
thaiadisus.   j^j^^jja  and  Nyantics,  and  of  other  natives  with- 
in their  own  borders.     "When  the  rumor  —  confirmed  by 
some  representations  of  tineas,  the  Mohegan,  to  Mr.  Hayues 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  625.  toothacbe,  that  he  could  not  come 
"  Records,  &c.,  In  Hazard,  II.  127.  sooner,  if  he  migU  have  had  all  Ply- 
—  Plymouth  was  very  peremptory  in  moutli."  In  these  cireumstancea,  and 
refusing  to  become  compromised  in  the  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
matter :  "  Whereas,  by  a  letter  from  the  precedent  that  would  be  estab- 
New  Haven,  Md  by  tliem  was  requested  listed,  if  any  informality,  as  to  the  time 
and  required  in  settling  a  plantation  at  of  meeting,  or  the  number  of  persons 
Delaware  against  such  as  do  oppose  acting,  sliould  be  allowed,  it  was  con- 
them  in  that  respect,  the  Court,  having  eluded  not  to  transact  any  business, 
considered  thereof,  think  it  not  meet  furtherthan  to  answer  a  letter  received 
to  answer  then-  desire  in  that  behalf,  ixom  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
and  will  have  no  hand  in  any  such  Gospel,  and  to  send  a  message  of  adviee 
controversy  about  the  same."  (Plym.  to  some  Karragansett  Indians.  The 
Eec.,  11 169.)  Plymouth  copy  of  the  Records  of  the 
'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  1!1 ;  Commissioners  contains  no  account  of 
comp.  181,  132-196.  this  proceeding,  and  accordingly  there 
*  See  above,  p,  2S4.  is  none  in  Hazard,  who  followed  it  in 
"  Conn.  Eec,  I.  237,  —  A  regular  his  edition.  Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
annua!  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  bull,  in  a  recent  publication  ("  Extracts 
should  have  been  held  at  Plymouth,  from  the  Records  of  the  United  Colo- 
Sept.  2, 1GS2.  On  that  day,  only  five  nies,"  &c.),  has  supplied  this  and  other 
Commissioners  appeared.  "  Upon  the  chasms  from  the  more  complete  record, 
3d  of  September,  at  night,  came  Cap-  preserved  in  Connecticut,  Each  of 
tain  John  Astwood,  a  Commissioner  the  four  Colonies  kept  a  copy  (Win- 
from  New  Haven,  who  said  that  he  throp,  II.  246),  but  those  of  Massachu- 
had  been  a  week  on  the  journey,  but  setts  and  New  Haven  are  lost. 
had  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  Something  move  passed  than  is  any- 
Mr.  John  Browne,  of  Plymouth,  who  where  recorded ;  for  when  Hie  General 
alleged  he  was  so  troubled  with  the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  meeting  in  the 
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— reached  Boston,  the  Magistrates  with  all  speed  sum- 
moned a  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  to  ^  ^.^^ 
be  held  at  that  place  ;  and  before  the  meeting,  to 
prevent  loss  of  time,  they  sent  messengers  to  the  Narra- 
gansetts  Pessaeus  and  Mixam,  and  to  Ninigret,  sachem  of 
the  Nyantics,  with  letters  requiring  their  testimony  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  plot.  The  chiefs  returned  explicit 
replies,  severally  denying  all  knowledge  of  it ;  and  they 
sent  four  or  five  messengers  to  give  any  further  satisfac- 
tion that  might  be  desired.  The  principal  envoy  was 
carefullyexamined,  and  nothing  could  be  obtained  from 
him  in  corroboration  of  the  report.  He  explained  a  re- 
cent visit  of  Ninigret  to  New  Amsterdam  as  having  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  advice.^ 

followiDg  month  (Oct.  19),  declared  to  have  come  up  at  tlie  "fhiatrate" 
"  their  approbation  and  justification  of  meeting  (Pljm.  Eee.,  HI.  1 3) ;  and  this 
their  Commissioners  in  jnc^ing  their  last  may  have  occasioned  altercation.  All 
meeting  at  Plymouth  to  be  iruatrate,"  that  I  know  of  anhaequent  proceedings 
they  added  that  they  "  expected  satis-  in  relation  to  the  demand  of  Masaachu- 
faction  from  the  jurisdictiona  of  Ply-  setts  for  "satisfaction  "from  Plymouth, 
mouth  and  New  Haven,"  and "  ordered  is  furnished  by  the  following  votes 
a  letter  to  bo  writ  to  the  Governor  of  passed  hy  the  General  Court  of  the 
Plymouth,  &e.,  requiring  satisfaction  latter  Colony  in  the  following  April, 
for  an  aSront  put  by  one  of  their  Com-  viz. ;  "  If,  by  any  ordering  hand  of  God's 
missionera  on  one  of  ours."  (Mass.  providence,  such  as  are  chosen  Com- 
Eec,  IV.  (i.)  110,  111.)  It  must  have  misaioners  are  hindered  that  they  can- 
been  Browne  that  had  offered  the  not  appear  at  the  day  appointed  until 
affront ;  for  the  gentle  Bradford  was  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Court  declare 
the  other  CommisMoner  from  Plymouth,  their  minda  to  he,  that  notwithstanding 
and  it  was  Browne's  inopportune  tooth-  they  may  act,  and  then-  acts  in  such 
ache  that  prevented  his  helping  to  case  to  be  accounted  valid  and  of  force, 
make  up  a  quomm.  Browne  had  made  In  case  both  the  Commisaioners  be 
himself  disagreeable  some  years  before  present  at  the  next  meeting  at  Bos- 
by  lus  interference  with  the  claim  of  ton,  and  do  not  both  di,  then  the 
Massachusetts  to  jurisdiction  at  Shawo-  Court's  mind  is  that  neithpr  of  them 
met  (Winthrop,  H.  808),  and  not  im-  shall  act."  (Ibid.,  26.)  They  intended 
probably  had  SMd  or  done  something  to  commission  Browne  again  (Ibid.,  30), 
offensive  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  and  they  probably  apprehended  that, 
the  Commissioners  (inlG51),  when  that  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
claim  was  again  canvassed.  (Records,  he  had  given,  he  might  be  excluded 
&c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  199  -  203.)      The    from  his  seat. 

question  of  the  boundary  line  between        '  Records,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  II.   203 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  waa  also    -212. —  In   the   course  of  the  corre- 
VOI-  II.  27 
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The  Commissioners  were  not  convinced.  They  pro- 
ceededj  iit  an  elaborate  paper,'  to  recite  in  full  the  inju- 
ries received  by  their  constituents  through  a 
series  of  years  from  the  Dutch,  —  on  the  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Delaware,  on  Irf>ng  Island,  at  their  border 
settlements,  at  New  Amsterdam,  at  sea,  and  by  intrigues 
with  the  natives.  They  concluded  with  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  which  had  reached  them,  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
Indians  round  about,  for  divers  hundreds  of  miles'  circuit, 
seemed  to  have  drank  deep  of  an  intoxicating  cup  at  or 
from  the  Manhatoes  [Manhattan,  New  Amsterdam]  against 
the  English,  who  had  sought  their  good  both  in  bodily 
and  spiritual  respects."  The  war,  which  had  now,  for 
several  months,  existed  between  England  and  Holland,  at 
once  favored  the  belief  of  inimical  designs  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  colonists,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  that  party 
in  New  England  which  would  have  precipitated  hostilities 
against  them. 

But,  in  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  a 
plot  between  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  Commissioners.  Their  most 
distinct  infonnation  concerning  it  was  from  Uncas,  whom 
some  of  them  suspected  of  an  intention  to  derive  from  a 
fabrication,  at  the  present  time,  a  benefit  similar  to  that 
which  a  disclosure  of  facts  had  formerly  afforded  him 
in  his  quarrel  with  Miantonomo.  The  government  and 
Elders  of  Massachusetts,  being  called  into  council,  advised 
further  consideration  before  an  irretraceable  step  should 
be  taken.  "  Notwithstanding,"  they  said,  *'  we  find  the 
presumptions  to  conclude  the  Dutch  Governor  guilty  of 
plotting  with  the  Indians  to  cut  off  the  English  in  these 

spondence  whicli  followeii,  the  Dutch  expressed;   namely,  to  be  cured  and 

Governor  said :  "  Kinigret tamo  healed."     (Ibid.,  261.) 

Mther  -mitli  a  pass  from  Mr,  John  Win-  '  "  Declaration    of    Former   Griev- 

throp,  npon  -which  pass,  as  we  remem-  anceg  and  of  this  Conspiracj'."    (lUd., 

ber,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  212-234.) 
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parts  to  be  very  strong,  and  such  as  we  cannot  deny,  yea, 
such  as  some  of  us  look  at  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  thereof ; 
yet,  in  conscience  to  that  text,  '  With  good  advice  make 
war,'  and  also  considering  how  unexpedient  and  unsafe 
it  will  be  to  such  a  people  as  ourselves  to  err  either  in 
point  of  lawfulness  or  expediency,  or  both,  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature ;  we  present  it  to  your  godly  wisdoms,  whether 
in  this  great  q^uestion  it  doth  not  best  become  a  people 
professing  to  walk  in  the  Gospel  of  peace,  having  to  do 
with  a  people  howsoever  pretending  to  the  same  profes- 
sion, that  the  Dutch  Governor  have  an  opportunity  given 
him  to  answer  for  himself,  either  by  purgation,  or  accept- 
ance or  disacceptance  of  satisfactory  propositions  of  se- 
curity, as  the  matter  shall  require ;  by  whose  answer 
whereunto  our  call  to  peace  or  war  may  be  further 
cleared,  and  the  incolumity  of  the  Colonics  in  the  interim 
provided  for."  ^ 

The  Dutch  Governor  had  written  to  the  Governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Haven,  proposing  to  vin-    Ap^iia. 
dicate  himself  before  them,  either  personally  or     ^^ '" 
by  agents,  or  in  conference  with  messengers  to  be  sent 
by  them  to  his  settlement.     The  latter  course  was  pre- 
ferred ;  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  Francis  Newman, 
a  magistrate  of  New  Haven,  and  John  Leverett^    and 
William  Davis,  officers  in  the  Boston  regiment,  proceeded 
to  New  Amsterdam.      In   their   absence,  "  the 
Commissioners  considered  what  number  of  sol-  fc^w. 
diers  might  be  requisite  if  God  called  the  Col-      '^  ' 
onies  to  make  war  against  the  Dutch,"  and  decided  on 
the  number  of  five  hundred ;  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  to  be  furnished  by  Massachusetts  (which  had  twice 
the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy),  sixty- 
five  by  Connecticut,  sixty  by  Plymouth,  and  forty-two 

'  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazarc!,  II.  225.        land,  from,  wtioli  he  returned  with  the 
'  This  ■was  several    months  before    naval  force.    See  above,p.  285  ;  comp. 
that  second  viat  of  Leverett  to  Eog-    Mass.  Eey.,IV.  (i.)  179, 
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by  New  Haven.*  "  By  way  of  further  preparation,  tliey 
advised  with  the  military  officers  of  Boston  about  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  upon  due  consideration,  propound- 
ed four  as  fit  for  such  a  trust;  namely,  Major-General 
Denison,  Major  Atherton,  Captain  Leverett,  and  Captain 

Savage,  of  which the  Commissioners  made  choice 

of  Captain  Leverett,  unless  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  propound  some  considerable  exception 
against  him."  '  The  reason  for  their  preference  was  "  the 
opportunity  he  now  had  to  view  and  observe  the  situa- 
tion and  fortification  at  the  Manhafoes,"  which  place,  it 
seems,  they  thought  of  assailing,  if  hostilities  should 
follow.' 

The  conference  had  no  result.  The  messengers  came 
back  dissatisfied.  The  Dutch  Governor  had  refused  to 
accede  to  such  arrangements  for  taking  testimony  respecf> 
ing  the  transactions  reported,  as  they  considered  requisite 
to  entitle  it  to  confidence.*  They  proceeded  to  collect 
evidence  ex  parte,  which,  on  their  return,  they  laid  before 
their  employers.^  It  was  not  what  had  been  expected.  To 
not  a  few  discreet  and  calm  judges,  it  seemed  to  fall  short 
of  proving  any  concert  among  the  natives  for  a  hostile 
movement,  and  to  fall  far  short  of  proving  any  agency  of 

'  T!ni3it  appears  that  Massacliusetta  liam  and  Ann  Hutn^Iiinson,  became  a 

and  Connecticut  had  been  lately  in-  freeman,  May  25,  1636.   (Ibid.,  I.  372.) 

creaang  more  rapidly,  in  proportion.  He  was  one  of  tto  Antinomians  of  Bos- 

than  the  other  Colonies.     See  above,  ton  who  were  disarmed  in  the  following 

p.  271,  note  1.  year.  (Ibid.,  212,)   He  went  away  with 

'  Mr.  Daniel  Deniaon,  then  of  Cam-  hia  father-in-law  to  Rhode  Island  (E.  I. 

bridge,  took  the  freeman's  oath  April  1,  Eec,  1  52),  but  soon  thought  better  of 

1634.     (Mass.  Eec.,  L  368.)     He  waa  that  step,   and    returned    to   Boston, 

aDeputythe  next  year  (Ibid.,  145),  where  he  wasch<Ben  aDeputy  inl654 

and  for  seyeral  years  afterwards;  Cap-  (Mass.  Eec.,  HL  340),  having  been  a 

tain  of  the  train-band  at  Ipawieh  in  Captain   at   least   as    early   as   1G52. 

1638    (Ibid.,   237)  ;    Speaker  of   the  (Ibid.,  285.) 

House  in  1649  (Ibid.,  IIL  147)  ;  Ser-       '  Kecords,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  IL  225  - 

geant  Major-General  in   1653  (Ibid.,  231. 

296) ;  and  an  Asastant  (Ibid.)  in  that       '  Ibid.,  233  -  241. 

year   and   thenceforwards.  —  Thomas        '  Ibid.,  241-249, 

Savage,  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
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the  Dutch  in  exciting  them  to  insurrection.    On  the  other 
hand  was  the  strong  presumption  against  such 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Governor  toT^^t^ei. 
as  was  alleged,  arising  from  the  obvious  probabil-  I'^^''^^''' 
ity,  that,  when  he  should  have  aided  the  natives 
to  extirpate  the  English,  his  own  people,  who  had  never 
lived  peaceably  with  them,  would  be  their  next  victims. 
Further,  he  had  frankly  proposed  to  the  English  envoys 
to  make  "a  defensive  and  offensive  war  against  all  Indians 
and  natives,  and  other  enemies,  disturbers  of  the  good  in- 
habitants of  both  provinces."  -^     Accordingly,  at  this  stage 
of  the  business,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  time,  interfered,  and  desired  "a  con- 
sultation "  with  the  Federal  Commissioners  by  a  commit^ 
tee  of  their  own  body  and  by  some  of  the  Elders. 

Statements  of  the  case,  drawn  up  by  Governor  Eaton 
for  the  Commissioners,  and  by  Major-General  Denison  for 
the  General  Court,  were  considered  at  this  mcetr 

May  25. 

ing.  Eaton  was  clamorous  for  war ;  but,  with  all 
his  facilities  for  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  his  argument 
was  not  satisfactory.  The  representation  made  by  Deni- 
son showed  him  to  be  without  confidence  in  that  view  of 
them  which  would  be  a  justification  for  the  extreme 
measure  that  was  proposed.  "  The  Elders,  called  to  give 
their  opinion  what  the  Lord  caUeth  to  do  in  the  present 
case,"  took  the  papers,  and,  after  two  days'  consideration, 
dehvered  their  judgment  against  the  precipitating  of  hos- 
tilities. "Concerning,"  they  said,  "that  late  execrable 
plot,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  so  many  dear  saints  of 
God,  which  is  imputed  to  the  Dutch  Governor  and  Fiscal, 
we  conceive  the  proof  and  apprehensions  alleged  to  be 
of  much  weight  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  reality  there- 
of; and  have  great  cause  to  acknowledge  the  special 
favor  of  God  in  its  discovery,  and  the  faithful  care  of  his 
servants  in  authority  over  us,  as  the  means,  under  God, 

'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  239. 
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of  our  continued  safety  and  peace.  Yet,  upon  serious 
and  conscientious  examination  of  the  proofs  produced,  we 
cannot  find  them  so  fully  conclusive  as  to  clear  up  pres- 
ent proceeding  to  war  before  the  world,  and  to  bear  up 
our  hearts  with  that  fulness  of  persuasion  that  is  meet  in 
commendmg  the  case  to  God  in  our  prayers  and  to  his 

people  in  our  exhortations Therefore  we  humbly 

conceive  it  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  peace 
which  we  profess,  and  safest  for  these  Colonies,  to  forbear 
the  use  of  the  sword,  till  the  Lord,  by  his  providence  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  servants  set  over  us,  shall  further 
clear  of  his  mind."  The  next  day  the  House  of 
Maasachu-  Dcputies  communicatcd  to  the  Commissioners 
""lite.  28  ^^^  Resolve,  that  "  they  did  not  understand 
they  were  called  to  make  a  present  war  with  the 
Dutch."  1 

The  Commissioners  persisted.  "With  the  exception  of 
Bradstroet,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Massachusetts, 
they  were  unanimous  for  war.^  A  committee  was  raised 
by  the  General  Court  to  report  an  answer  to  the 
"™  question,  "whether  the  Commissioners  have 
power  by  articles  of  agreement  to  determine  the  justice 
of  an  oifensive  or  vindictive  war,  and  to  engage  the 
Colonies  therein."  The  sixth  Article  of  Confederation 
authorized  the  Federal  Commissioners  to  "  examine, 
weigh,  and  determine  all  affairs  of  war  or  peace."  From 
general  considerations,  and  from  the  language  of  other 
Articles,  the  committee  argued,  in  their  report,  that  this 
provision  extended  no  further  than  to  matters  of  defen- 

'  Escords,  &:;.,  in  Hazard,  11.  2aO  the  western  Coloniea,  certifies,  that  they 

-  254.  approved  "  a  present  expedition  against 

'  It  was  "  upon  the  conaderation  of  the  Dutth  upon  a  quarrel  of  England 

the  national  ground  "that  the  Plymouth  with  the  Dutch  in  Europe .and 

Commissioners,  in  Septemher,  1653,  upon  other  grounds  expressed  at  the 
"didfreelypasstheirvoteforthe justice  previous  meeting."  (Ibid.,  302,  303.) 
of  lie  war  against  the  Duteh."  And  a  Perhaps  neither  Hathome  nor  the  Ply- 
paper  signed  by  Hathome  rf  Massa-  mouth  Commissioners  had  faith  in  the 
L'husetts,  and  by  the  Commiesionera  &ii  Dutch  plot  with  the  Indians. 
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give  war;  and  they  concluded  -with  declaring  it  to  be 
"  a  scandal  in  religion,  that  a  General  Court  of  Christians 
should  be  obliged  to  act  and  engage  upon  the  faith  of  six 
delegates  against  theh'  conscience."^ 

The  report  was  approved  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  When  intelligence  of  what 
had  been  done  reached  Plymouth,  the  General  Court  of 
that  Colony  raised  a  eommitteo  to  examine  "  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  give  in  their 
thoughts "  at  another  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
the  following  month  ;  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any- 
thing was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  measure.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  of  New  Haven  were  strongly  incensed. 
The  Governor  prepared  an  elaborate  argument 
■with  a  protest  against  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by 
Massachusetts ;  and  two  messengers  —  to  be  joined  by  two 
others  from  Connecticut  — were  instructed  to  proceed  with 
it  to  Boston,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision which  had  been  there  announced.  Should  they  fail 
in  that  attempt,  they  were  to  ask  "leave  to  use  some 
means  whereby  volunteers  might  be  procured  out  of  that 
Colony,  with  shipping,  victuals,  and  ammunition."  The 
Court  agreed  that,  if  volunteers  could  be  obtained  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Haven  would  embark  in  the  war  with 
the  aid  of  Connecticut  alone.  And  the  question  being 
raised,  whether,  "  in  case  the  Massachusetts  Colony  would 
not  revoke  their  interpretation  they  had  given  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederacy,  the  Commissioners  should  meet 

'  Recordg,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  249  -  273 ;  Eec,  III.  258.)     The  session  was  ac- 

comp.  Mass.  Kee.,  m.    311-316. —  cordingly  suspended  (May  18)  till  the 

When  the   Commissionerg   had   been,  Commissioners  elected  anew  by  these 

at  this  time,  a  month  in  session,  the  Colonies  should  have  time  to  present 

year  for  which  the  Commissioners  from  themselves.     A  new  session  began,  at 

Connecticut  had  been  chosen  expired  the  request  of  Massachusetts,  May  31. 

(Conn.  Kec.,    I.   233);   and   a  week  (Records,   &c.,    in    Hazard,  II.   267; 

later,  the  term  of  service  of  the   Com-  comp.  Maes.  Eec,  HI.  314.) 
■3  from  Massachusetts  came  to        '  Plym.  Eec,  HI.  33. 
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iit  the  usual    time, the  Court  by   vote    declared 

ThiKitof  that,  in  case  that  interpretation  were  not  called 
disudon.      jj^^  ^jjgy.  ga^-^  jjQ  cause  why  they  should  meet."  ■* 

Connecticut  acceded  to  the  proposal  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Massaclmsetts/  but  declined  to  be  a  party  to 
the  plan  of  obstructing  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners.^  The  messengers  came  back  from  Bos- 
ton with  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  and  two  letters 
from  the  Magistrates.  Endicott  wrote  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  General  Court  of  his  Colony,  which  was 
not  then  in  session;  but  that  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  consent  "  either  to  shed  blood,  or  to  hazard  the 
shedding    of   their   subjects'   blood,   except    they  could 

satisfy   their  consciences  that   God  called  for  it ; 

neither  did  he  think  it  was  ever  at  first  intended  so 
to  act  against  their  consciences  when  they  entered  into 
confederation."  The  Magistrates  used  a  courteous  and 
conciliating  tone,  and  avowed  their  own  conviction  that, 
in  a  correct  construction  of  the  Articles  of  Confederar 
tion,  no  distinction  could  be  maintained,  in  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  between  offensive  and 
defensive  wars.* 

At  the  regular  time,  the  Commissioners  for  all  four  of 
the  Colonies  again  came  together  at  Boston.  The 
''"''  '  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  in  session. 
"The  Court,  having  considered  the  letters  and  papers  from 
the  General  Courts  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
which  were  directed  to  the  Governor  and  Council,"  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners,  protesting  against  the  injustice  of 
being  placed  "under  a  dilemma,  either  to  act  without 
satisfaction  against  their  Hght,  or  be  accounted  covenant- 
breakers."  The  Commissioners  were  men  too  clear- 
headed and  upright  to  deny  the  soundness  of  the  ethical 
doctrine  on  which  Massachusetts  had  deliberately  taken 

'  N.  H.  Rec,  n.  4  - 14.  ^  Ibid,.  S45. 

'  Conn.  Kec.,  I.  244.  '  N.  II,  Rec,  H.  18  -  22. 
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her  stand.  "  They  knew  well,"  they  said  in  their  replies, 
"  that  no  authority  or  power  in  parents,  magistrates,  com- 
missioners, &c.,  doth  or  ought  to  hold  against  God  or  his 
commands."  They  "  readily  acknowledged  that  all  coun- 
sels, laws,  and  conclusions,  whether  of  magistrates,  Gen- 
eral Courts,  or  Commissioners,  so  far  as  they  were  mani- 
festly unjust,  were,  and  ought  to  be  accounted,  of  no 
force.  But,"  they  added,  "we  conceive  that  is  not  the 
question  hero," 

"With  Massachusetts,  however,  —  professedly,  at  any 
rate,  —  that  was  precisely  the  question.  And,  that  being 
the  question,  she  was  immovable.  In  the  sequel  of  an 
animated  correspondence,  the  dissatisfied  Commissioners 
threatened  to  dissolve  the  Confederacy,  and  "  return  witii- 
out  loss  of  time  to  their  other  occasions."  The  Court 
briefly  replied  on  the  next  day: — "AVe  see  not 
reason  to  protract  time  in  fruitless  and  needless 
returns ;  we  shall  acquiesce  in  our  last  paper,  and  commit 
the  success  to  God."  To  make  sure,  however,  of  being 
"  rightly  understood,"  when  they  learned  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  about  to  disperse,  they  followed  their 
"  short  writing  "  with  a  vote  expressing  their  sense, "  that, 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so  far  as  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  are  just  and  according  to 
God,  the  several  Colonies  are  bound  before  God  and  men 
to  act  accordingly,  and  that  they  sin  and  break  covenant 
if  they  do  not;  but  otherwise,"  they  added,  "  we  judge 
we  are  not  bound,  neither  before  God  nor  men."  This 
explanation  the  Commissioners  "  so  far  accepted "  as  to 
determine  to  refer  to  their  respective  General  Courts  the 
question  which  had  arisen,  and  to  proceed  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  session.^ 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  skill  in 
argument  with  which  Massachusetts  vindicated  her  course 

■  Keeorda,  to.,  in  Hazard,  273-283;     - 173 
Mass.  Rec,  m.  323- sar,  IV.  (i.)  liiS    III.  3 
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on  this  occasion,  no  conclusion,  different  from  that  wliich 
she  announced,  could  have  been  expected  to  follow  from 
the  principles  which  steadily  guided  her  action  in  the  early 
times,  provided  the  conviction  professed  by  her  respecting 
the  character  of  the  facts,  to  which  those  principles  were 
now  to  be  appHed,  was  really  entertained.  Whether  or 
not  she  had  either  incautiously  or  deliberately  subscribed 
to  a  form  of  words  expressing  a  contract  with  others  to 
join  them,  at  their  pleasure,  in  what  she  might  account  a 
causeless  and  therefore  wicked  war,  her  enlightened  con- 
science could  not  faE  to  satisfy  her,  as  soon  as  the  case 
arose,  that  she  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  entered  in 
fact  into  a  stipulation  to  that  effect ;  inasmuch  as  such  a 
stipulation  would  have  been  essentially  invalid  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  being  contrary  to  good  morals. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  two  par- 
ties to  enter  into  an  obligatory  engagement  together  to 
do  a  wrong  to  a  third  party.  A  mutual  engagement  to 
spoil  and  kill  the  innocent,  is  the  bond  of  banditti,  which 
coiirts  and  gibbets,  carrying  into  effect  the  moral  sense 
.  of  men,  refuse  to  recognize.  What  the  sense  of  justice 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  overruled  by  on  this  occasion, 
if  overruled  by  anything,  was  her  confederation  with  her 
sister  Colonies.  A  confederation  is  a  mutual  compact, 
or  promise,  made  between  communities ;  and  a  promise 
made  by  a  community  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  promise  made  by  an  individual.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is,  that,  so  far  as  a  promise,  by  its  terms,  would 
require  the  doing  of  an  immoral  act,  it  has,  and  can  have, 
no  binding  force.  It  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  promise, 
because  the  essential  element  of  obligation  was  absent 
from  it  J  or  rather  —  to  present  the  truth  more  fully  — 
because  antecedent,  paramount,  and  inviolable  obliga- 
tions would  be  violated  by  its  being  kept.  If  the  con- 
tingency that  an  engagement  with  another  party  will 
prove  to  have  pledged  the  proraiser  to  an  unrighteous 
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act  be  looked  forward  to,  the  engagement  cannot  be  made 
without  crime  ;  but  in  any  case,  a  promise,  whether  of 
an  individual  or  of  a  community,  has  no  Yirtue  to  re- 
quire, or  justify,  or  excuse,  or  palUate  an  act  which,  inde- 
pendent of  it,  would  be  culpable.^ 

On  this  occasion,  the  Commissioners  of  the  three 
smaller  Colonies  declared  that  Massachusetts  was  dis- 
solving the  Confederacy,  wlien  she  refused  to  do  at  its 
bidding  what  in  their  view  was  right,  but  what  was  in 
her  judgment  a  gross  iniquity  ;  and  a  famous  divine 
of  the  day  could  find  Scripture  to  quote  against  her.^ 
But  she  knew  no  obligation  entitled  to  interfere  with 
that  allegiance  to  the  right  and  to  God,  which,  however 
it  may  be  stigmatized  in  the  wickedness  or  the  fatuity  of 
party  strife,  is  the  only  salt  the  world  aiibrds  to  keep 
either  men  or  states  from  rottenness.  She  had  made 
the  Confederacy,  and  it  was  valuable  and  dear  to  her. 
But  when  its  engagements  were  pleaded  for  what  to  her 
was  a  crime,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  truth, 
that  the  frown  of  the  God  of  justice  was  a  calamity  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  a  severance  of  that  union.  They  who 
spoke  her  magnanimous  purpose  knew  that  a  strife  with 
persons  made  resolute  by  a  thoughtful  and  religious  sense 
of  duty  often  ends,  when  the  adverse  party  is  accessible 
to  reason,  in  its  abandoning  the  point  in  dispute.  They 
knew  further,  that  they  were  now  dealing  with  men  of 
religious  integrity ;  and  they  did  not  believe  that,  on  re- 
flection, such  men  would  decide  to  break  with  them  for 
refusing  to  do  what  their  honest  convictions  condemned. 
The  event  easily  justified  their  wisdom.  But,  had  the 
prospect,  or  the  event,  been  different,  these  were  not  men 
who  chiefly  regarded  present  perplexities  or  apparent 

'  Paley  has  stated  these  principles  pliy,  Book  HL,  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  §  3, 

with  the  clearness  and  neatness,  which  Chap.  VL ;   comp.  Vattel,   Droit   des 

were  usual  with  him  when  he  treated  Gens,  Liv.  IL  §  228.) 

Bubjects  that  he  had  mastered.     (Prin-  '  Letter  of  Mr.  Norris,  of  Salem,  in 

ciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Philoso-  Hazard,  IL  255,  256, 
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hazards.  They  had  an  absolute  coiiYietioii  that,  so  long 
as  they  followed- their  sense  of  right,  and  only  so  long, 
an  Almighty  Protector  was  at  their  side. 

There  had  been,  within  the  same  time,  important  trans- 
actions with  the  Indians  besides  those  incident  to  their 
supposed  conspiracy  with  the  Dutch.  The  leading  spirit 
among  them,  after  the  death  of  Miantonomo,  was  his  ally, 
Ninigret,  sachem  of  the  Nyantics.  Pessacus  was  a  person 
of  unenterprising  character^  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  had  a  permanent  effect.^  Hearing 
that  an  assault  had  been  made  upon  some  Long-Island 
Indians,  said  to  be  fi:iendly  to  the  English,  the  Com- 
AiMootvar  missloncrs  sent  a  message  to  the  Narragansett 
with  tiie  and  Nyantic  chiefs,  requiring  them  to  appear  at 
less.  Boston  in  person  or  by  envoys,  and  "  clear  them- 
eept.13.  geiygg^  or  render  a  reason  of  their  hostile  inva- 
sion."  ^  The  bearers  of  the  message  returned  with  a  re- 
port of  "rude  and  hostile  affronts  offered  by  Mnigret's 
men,"  and  of  "proud,  peremptory,  and  offensive  answers" 
from  himself  He  had  also  told  them  that  "  his  heart  was 
not  willing  to  come  to  the  Bay."  Upon  these  grounds, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  other  causes  of  suspicion  and 
displeasure  which  the  savage  had  given  through  a  course 
of  years,  the  Commissioners  voted,  that  they 
"  conceived  themselves  called  by  God  to  make  a 
present  war  against  Ninigret,  the  Nyantic  sachem,  and 
such  as,  by  cleaving  to  him,  should  maintain  his  late 
hostile  and  bloody  proceedings."  For  this  service  they 
resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  be  furnished  by  Massachu- 
setts, thirty-three  by  Connecticut,  thirty  by  Plymouth, 
and  twenty-one  by  New  Haven.  Neither  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  Massachusetts  signed  these  votes.  Brad- 
street  formally  registered  his  dissent.  "  There  being  no 
agreement,"  said  he,  "  produced  or  proved,  whereby  the 

'  Soa  above,  p.  231.  =  Kecca-Js,  &c.,  m  Hazard,  II.  2S3  -  285. 
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Colonies  are  obliged  to  protect  tlie  Long-Island  Indians 
against  Ninigret  or  others,  and  eo  no  reason  to  engage 
them  in  their  quarrels,  the  grounds  whereof  they  cannot 
well  understand,  I  therefore  see  not  sufficient  light  to 
assent  to  this  vote."  ^ 

The  resentment  of  the  western  Colonies,  now  directed 
specially  against  the  Nyantic  chief,  was  again  overruled 
by  the  calmer  judgment  of  Massachusetts.  On 
receiving  information  of  the  action,  of  the  Com-  u^ia^' 
missioners,  the  Magistrates  of  that  Colony  re-  <'™*''"'™^- 
solved  that  they  "  did  not  see  sufficient  grounds, 
either  from  any  obligation  of  the  English  towards  the 
Long-Islanders,  or  from  the  usage  the  messengers  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians,  or  from  any  other  motive  pre- 
sented unto  their  consideration,  or  from  all  of  them ;  and 
therefore  dared  not  to  exercise  their  authority  to  levy 
force  within  their  jurisdiction  to  undertake  a  present  war 
against  Ninigret."  The  flame,  that  had  scarcely  been 
kept  under,  now  broke  out  afresh.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  three  smaller  Colonies  united,  not  only  in  confirm- 
ing their  recent  action  against  the  Nyantics,  but  in  renew- 
ing their  vote  for  war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  they  passed 
a  Resolve,  that  "  the  Massachusetts  had  actually  broken 
their  covenant."  Bradstreet  recorded  his  protest  against 
this  Resolve,  "  solemnly  professing  "  that  it  was  not  "  the 
mind"  of  his  government  "to  oppose  the  determination 
of  the  Commissioners  further  than  they  conceived  the 
same  to  oppose  the  mind  of  God."  The  Commission- 
ers admitted  "that  any  determination  of  theirs  mani- 
festly unjust  was  not  binding;"  but  they  insisted,  that, 
their  present  determination  not  being  of  that  charac- 
ter, the  plea  of  Massachusetts  was  not  to  the  present 
purpose.^ 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  now  addressed 
themselves  directly  to  the  governments  of  the  other  Col- 
'  B<',corda,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  288-293.  '  Ibid.,  295- 298. 
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onies  with  a  proposal  for  "  a  committee,  to  be  chosen  by 
each  jurisdiction,  to  treat  and  agree  upon  such 
''*    '    explanation  or  reconciliation  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  as  should  be  consistent  with  their  true 
meaning."''     After  six  weeks,   Connecticut   and 
New  Haven  made  a  joint  reply .^    "  A¥e  grant," 
they  said,  "  as  the  Commissioners  themselves  have  done, 
that,  if  any   of  th.eir  determinations  prove  manifestly 
unjust,  which  they  have  not  yet  heard  of,  they  ought  to 
be  laid  aside.     It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man;  to 
obey  God  than  General  Courts  or  Commissioners."     But 
they  thought  the  instrument  of  confederation  sufficiently 
clear ;   tliey  saw  "  no  cause  to  choose  or  send  a  com- 
mittee, either  for  explication  or  alteration  of  any  of  the 
Articles ; "  and  they  renewed  the  charge  of  "  breach  of 
league    and    covenant"      Plymouth    took    four  months 
166J.      longer  for  consideration,  and  tlien  sent  an  an- 
Moreii  7-   g-^ygj.  of  the  same  import.^    Massachusetts  made 
juocfl     separate  replies,*  and  a  joint  answer  was  pre- 
juiyis.    pa^ed  by  New  Haven  for  the  three  dissatisfied 
Colonies.^ 

The  arrival  from  England  of  the  expedition  destined 

against  the  Dutch  had  now  taken  place ;  and  probably 

the  prospect,  thus  opened,  of  attaining  the  desired  end  in 

a  way  different  from  what  had  been  insisted  on,  had  a 

tendency  to  compose  the  quarrel.    Connecticut  had  chosen 

her  Federal  Commissioners  at  the  usual  time ;  ® 

"'^^^    and,  after  some  debate  on  the  question  whether 

.7„ij5.    the  Confederacy  should  be  still  sustained,  New 

'^'■'^'  '■    Haven '  and  Plymouth,^  at  a  later  hour,  followed 

the  example,  at  the  same  time  instructing  their  repre- 

'  Eeoords,    &c.,    in     Hazard,    IL  '  Maee.  Eec,,  IV.  (i.)  196 ;  N.  H. 

S04.  Eec.,I(.  113,114. 

'  H.   R   Eee.,  II.   37-43;    comp.  "^  B.  H.  Eec,  IT.  115- 117. 

Conn.  Eec,  I  248,  249.  =  Conn.  Kec,  I.  257. 

'  Pljm.  Eec,  m,  43 ;  Hazai-d,  II.  '  N.  II.  Ecc,  II,  111. 

305.  =  PIj-m.Eeo.,nL  ea,  67. 
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seiitatives  to  endeavor  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
which  was  imputed,  AVhen,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  —  held  at  Hartford, 
—  they  "fell  upon  a  debate  of  the  late  differences  be- 
twixt Massachusetts  and  the  other  Colonies,"  the  Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  their  govern- 
ment,, retracted  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  as 
to  the  function  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  offen- 
sive and  to  defensive  wars,  and  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Council,  as  it  had  been  maintained 
on  the  other  side,  only  insisting  on  the  reservation  that 
it  could  not  oblige  to  any  act  or  proceeding  of  a  criminal 
character.  "  We  do  hereby,"  they  said,  "  profess 
it  to  be  our  judgments,  and  do  believe  it  to  be  TfC^C- 
the  judgment  of  our  General  Court,  that  the  """"■ 
Commissioners,  or  six  of  them,  have  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  Articles,  to  determine  the  justice  of  all 
wars,  &c. ;  that  our  General  Court  hath  and  doth  recall 
that  interpretation  of  the  Articles  which  they  sent  to  the 

Commissioners   at  Boston, and  do   acknowledge 

themselves  bound  to  execute  the  determinations  of  the 
Commissioners,  according  to  the  literal  sense  and  true 
meaning  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so  far  as  t/ie  said 
ddenmnaiions  are  in  themselves  jud  and  according  to  God'' 
The  Commissioners  for  the  other  Colonies  unanimously 
accepted  the  explanation,  "  provided  the  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts,  at  their  next  meeting,  should  cei> 
tify  to  the  other  three  General  Courts  their  consent 
thereunto,  and  profess  to  act  accordingly."  ^  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  did  so  certify;^ 
and  the  long  quarrel  seemed  at  an  end. 

The  probability  of  an  immediate  conflict  with  New 
Netherland  was  no%v  passed.  Time  had  disclosed  no 
more  proof  of  the  alleged  conspiracy;  the  border  was 
tranquil ;    and   the    parent  countries  had  made   peace. 

'  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Ilazard,  II.  307.  '  Mass,  Rec,  IV.  (i.)  205. 
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During  the  year,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Ninigret, 
who  was  probably  emboldened  by  intelligence  of  the 
dissension  among  the  Colonics,  had  been  more  alarming. 
Some  of  bis  followers  were  even  so  rash  as  to  make 
depredations  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Winthrop  at 
New  London.  The  Commissioners,  proceeding 
to  business,  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to 
require  him  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  for 
some  Pequots  who  had  been  placed  under  his  government, 
and  to  give  security  for  its  punctual  payment  iu  future, 
and  "  for  his  peaceable  carriage  "  and  "  faithful  observance 
of  his  covenants."  lie  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  invited 
to  make  known  the  causes  of  complaint  which  he  was 
understood  to  have  against  Uneaa,  that  the  Commissioners 
might  take  order  for  his  effectual  protection  against  that 
chief.  His  personal  presence  was  not  required ;  but,  if 
he  preferred  to  visit  the  Commissioners,  he  was  "  not  to 
bring  with  him  above  twenty  or  thirty  men,"  to  which 
retinue  Uncas  was  required  to  allow  unmolested  passage 
through  his  country.-^ 

Ninigret  refused  either  to  come  or  send  to  Hartford,  or 
to  give  any  satisfaction ;  and,  though  in  Massachusetts  his 
conduct  was  regarded  as  indicating  rather  iU-temper  and 
vexation  than  any  dangerous  design,  yet,  as  such  designs 
might  easily  follow,  and  the  example  of  defiance 
asdinfltthB  was  dangerous,  the  Massachusetts  Uommission- 
Njaj,tj(3.  ^^_^  could  no  longer  take  the  responsibility  of 
obstructing  active  measures.  They  united  with  the  rest 
in  a  vote  to  send  twenty  horsemen  and  forty  foot^soldiers 
into  his  country,  with  a  demand  tantamount  to  that 
which  he  had  recently  rejected.  If  he  should  comply 
with  it,  no  further  measures  were  to  be  taken.  Should 
he  refuse,  he  was  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  terms  by  an 
invading  force  consisting  of  forty  horsemen  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  foot-soldiers  from  Massachusetts,  forty-five 
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foot-soldiers  from  Connecticut,  forty-one  from  Plymouth, 
and  thirty-one  from  New  Haven.  A  commission 
and  instructions  were  prepared  for  tlie  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  appointment  of  that  officer  was 
left  to  Massachusetts ;  but  the  Commissioners  expressed 
their  hope  that  it  might  fall  to  Major-General  Gibbons, 
Major  Denison,  or  Captain  Atherton.^ 

It  seems  that  Gibbons  and  Denison  declined  the  trust, 
and  that  Atherton  was  absent.     At  all  events,  it  was  as- 
^gned  to  Simon  Willard,  of  Concord,  one  of  the 
Assistants  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sergeant-Major 
of  the  militia  of  Middlesex  County.     He  mustered  his 
Massachusetts  force  at  Dedham,  and  led  it  by 
Providence,  and  along  the  western  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  to  Ninigret's  customary  residence, 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Westerly.     Ninigret 
had  withdrawn    '^  up    into    the    country,  into    a   great 
swamp  ; "  and  "Willard  deferred  the  pursuit  till  the  troops 
from  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  should  come  up.  Three 
or  four  days  passed  before  they  arrived.     The  delay  was 
highly  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.    .  The 
place  of  Ninigret's  retreat  was  fifteen  miles  from  Willard's 
camp.     Captain  Seely,  of  New  Haven,  and  Captain  Davis, 
of  the  Massachusetts  cavalry,  were    despatched 
to  confer  with  him.     He  professed  to  be  in  great 
alarm ;  but  the  only  distinct  engagement  which  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make,  was  to  surrender  the  Pequot 
captives,  whose  hire,  or  tribute,  he  had  neglected  to  pay. 
The  season  and  the  weather  were  unsuitable  for  further 
operations.     Possibly  Willard  had  instructions  from  his 
immediate  superiors  not  to  put  too  much  at  hazard  for 
what  in  Massachusetts  had  scarcely  been  regarded  as  an 
urgent  cause.^    He  attempted  no  more,  and  brought  back 

'  Records, &c.,inHazard,II.318, 319.  liams,  in  which  he  pleaded  witli  them 

'  Just  as  Willard  was  beginning  his  earnestly   against  iising  severe  meas- 

march  from  Massachusetts,  the  Magis-  ures   with  Ifinigret.     The  letter  is  in 

trates  received  a  long  letter  from  Wil-  Knowles,  p.  272, 
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his  immediate  command  to  Boston  in  fifteen  days 
from  Ms  departure.-' 
When  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
was  held  at  New  Haven,  afforded  them  opportunitj  to 
express  their  sense  of  Willard's  conduct,  nearly  a  year  had 
passed,  giving  time  for  passion,  to  subside.  But  they  then 
unanimously  announced  their  disapprobation  of  it  in  ear- 
165B,  nest  terms.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
Sept.  19.  q|-  Massachusetts,  entertaining  the  opinion  that 
intimidation  had  more  cheaply  answered  the  purpose  of 
violence,  and  that  "  the  peace  of  the  country,  through  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  late  expedition,  was  comforta- 
bly secured,"  gave  their  thanks  to  the  troops  for  "  their 
cheerful  and  ready  service."^  Willard  did  not  lose  the 
public  confidence ;  and  though  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  the  perverse  savage,  whom  he  was  blamed  for  spar- 
ing, gave  occasions  for  complaint,  these  were  never  again 
of  such  moment  as  to  create  serious  anxiety,  or  to  call  for 
any  costly  measures  of  coercion.  The  English  found  that 
the  easiest  way  to  protect  their  countrymen,  and  the 
friendly  Indians  on  Long  Island,  against  Ninigret's  inroads, 
was  to  give  them  a  frugal  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  employ  a  little  vessel  to  cruise  in  the  Sound 
and  intercept  his  boats.*  And,  as  matters  stood  between 
the  parties,  occasional  threats  probably  accomplished  as 
much  towards  repressing  the  disorders  of  these  unreason- 

'  Joseph  Willard,  Willard  Memoir,  a  Depnlj  in  the  General  Court  for  that 

or  Life  and  'Kmes  of  Major  Simon  place.     In   1653,    having   previously 

Willai-d,  &c.,  204  -  215.  —  Simoa  Wil-  gone  through  the  inferior  degrees  of 

lard,  bom,  in  1605,  at  Horemonden,  military  command,  he  was  promoted  to 

in  Kent,    came  to   Massachusetts  in  he    Seigeant-Major  of  the  troops  of 

1634,  and  established  himself  at  Cam-  Middlesex  Coacty,  and  in  the  follow- 

bridge.     In  the  autumn  of  1635,  he  ing  year  was  first  chosen  to  be  an 

went -with  tbe  Eeverend  Mr.  Bulkeley,  Assistant.   (Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (i.)  181.) 

"and  about  twelve  more  famiUes,  to  be-  '  Eecords,  &e.,  In  Hazard,  II.  340. 

ffn  a  town  at  Musketaquid, and  '  Archives  of  Massaohusetts,  XXX. 

it  was  named  Concord."     (Winthrop,  44,  45. 

I.  167.)     In  1836  (Mass,  Rcc,  I.  185)  *  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  It.  341  - 

and  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  was  343. 
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ing  people,  as  could  have  been  effected  by  any  sterner 
policy,  not  too  severe  for  Christian  charity  to  allow.-^ 

But  the  relations  of  the  colonists  to  the  natives  were 
by  no  means  merely  hostile.  If  the  English  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  to  watch  against  a  constant  danger  p^^^^^^ 
from  the  enmity,  or  the  uncertain  humor,  of  their  ^■^t^na^a  w 
neighbors,  they  were  not  wanting  in  exertions  to  ot  the  Pf- 
promote  both  their  comfort  and  their  spiritual  '^'"'" 
well-being.  After  the  war  with  the  Pequots,  the  captive 
survivors  of  that  nation  had  been  distributed  among  the 
Mohegans,  the  Narragansetts,  and  the  Nyantics,  who  en- 
gaged to  make  a  yearly  payment  to  the  English  for  their 
services.  This  guardianship  was  liable  to  much  abuse,  and 
the  Pequots  from  time  to  time  complained  to  the  EngHsh 
of  being  ill-treated  by  their  masters.  The  irregularity  of 
the  payments  made  by  the  Indian  allies,  under  the  stipu- 
lation by  which  they  held  the  Pequots,  gave  the  English 
good  authority  for  interfering ;  and,  after  proving  the  ill- 
success  of  mere  remonstrance  and  admonition,^  they 
adopted  the  humane  course  of  establishing  the  Pequots 
in  settlements  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  transfer- 
ring to  them  the  obligation  of  tribute,  and  releasing  the 
governing  tribes.  To  the  communities  thus  formed,  of 
which  there  were  three  or  more,  the  Commissioners  pre- 
scribed a  simple  system  of  laws,  and  appointed  native 
magistrates  to  administer  it ;  and  as,  for  greater  security, 
the  settlements  were  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
English,  daily  intercourse  and  example  had  some  effect, 
and  some  approach  was  made  to  an  orderly  way  of 
living.^ 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 


'  Records, &c., in  Hazard.n. 361,379,  render  ii?  low  and  eontemptiblp  in  the 

884,888,  398.  —  Massachusetts  was  of  eyes  of  the  Indians,  <n-  engage  tis  to 

opinion  that  even  this  sort  of  interfer-  Tindicate  our  honor  in  a  dangerous  or 

ence  with  Indian  disputes  waa  too  fre-  unnecessary  -war."     (Ibid.,  381.) 
qnent,  and  could  "in  reason  have  no        »  Ibid.,  87-91,  131,  188. 
Other  attendance  in  conclusion  than  to       '  Ibid.,334,335;comp.  345,359,387. 
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Christianity  continued  to  grow  and  spread.  At  the  meet- 
continusd  i"g  ^f  the  Federal  Commissioners  in  the  next 
f^"^"  year  after  the  institution  of  "the  Society  for  the 
DfttiTMia      Promoting  and   Propagating   of  the    Gospel  of 

1660.  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England,"  a  letter  ^  was  laid 
^'■^  before  them  from  Mr.  William  Steele,  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  Corporation,  beginning  a  correspondence 
■which  was  actively  carried  on  as  long  as  a  Confederacy 
existed.  The  Commissioners  kept  the  Society  freshly 
informed  of  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  specified 
its  necessities  as  they  arose,  and  the  kind  of  supplies 
which  they  desired  to  receive.  The  Society  reported 
their  progress  in  spreading  information,  enlisting  friends, 
and  collecting  contributions  in  England ;  they  made  re- 
mittances of  money,  tools,  and  commodities  for  the  use 
of  the  converts ;  and  they  gave  advice  as  to  the  coiu'se  of 
operations  to  be  pursued  on  the  spot.^ 

Under  such  favorable  auspices  the  business  proceeded. 
In  the  seventh  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  sums  which  it  had  remitted  to  New  England 
amounted  to  more  than  seventeen  hundred  poimds  ;^  and, 
four  years  later,  its  property  yielded  sn  annual  income  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.*  Edward  Eawso.n,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  "  steward 
or  agent"  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  management  of 

1651  their  business  affairs.^  The  Commissioners  placed 
sepLia.  themselves  in  communication  with  Eliot  and  May- 
hew;®  and,  as  opportunity  permitted,  they  employed  oth- 

>  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  145-  '  Ibid.,  353. 

147,  —  This  letter   recommends  that  *  Hutchinson,   156.  ~  Gookin,  \intr 

Winalow  be  continued  in  the  agency,  ingin  1674,  expressed  the  opinion  that 

alike  because  of  his  "integrity,  abilities,  for  this  charity   "New-England  peo- 

and  diligence,"  and  of  "his  great  in-  plo"  had  done  "not  leas,  but  far  more, 

terest  and  acquaintance  with  the  mem-  in  proportion,  than  their  conntrymen 

bexaofParliamentandothergentlcmen  in   England."      (Mass.   Hist.    Coll.,  I. 

erf  quality  in  the  respective  counties."  213.) 

'  Ibid.,  145  -150, 174- 180, 812, 325,  ^  Eecorda,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  187. 

327-331,    350-358,   373-378,883,  "  Ibid.,  185,  186. 

B84,  389  -  395. 
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erSj  Englishmen  and  natives,  in  the  capacity  of  assistants 
to  those  missionaries,  and  in  other  places.^  They  selected 
some  young  men  to  "  be  maintained  at  Cambridge  to  be 
educated  and  fitted  for  future  service  to  be  helpful  in 
teaching  such  Indian  children  as  should  be  taken  into  the 
College  for  that  end;"  and  they  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  to  erect  within  the  College  pre- 
cincts a  building  not  over  "  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  in  breadth,"  for  the  accommodation  of  native  pu- 
pils.^ They  made  provision  for  printing  catechisms  in  the 
Indian  languages.^  They  furnished  their  chief  mission- 
aries with  an  apparatus  of  books,*  They  encouraged 
some  "  deserving  Indians  "  by  small  pecuniary  bounties.^ 
In  the  eighth  year  of  their  administration  of  the  iggg. 
trust,  their  outlay,  according  to  the  account  then  ^**'  ^' 
rendered,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.® 


'  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Haaard,  II.  233,  dryplaces^hadeachilO,  "PeterFoul- 

321,  8Tt  -  373,  395.  gier,  Engligli  gchookQaEt«r  ttat  taught 

'  Ibid.,  821,  S22 ;   comp.  B13,  379;  the  Indiaoa  and  instmctetl tKem on  the 

Hutch.  Coll.,  231.  Lord's  day,"  received  £  25,  and  "  Mr, 

'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H,  300,  Eliot's  son,"  and  Mr.  Kerson,  of  Braor 

36S.  —  See  Mr.  Kerson's  catechism  in  ford,   Connecticut,   for  their    "labors 

"Progress  of  the  Gospel,"  &c.,  25  efMj,  among  the  Indians,"  each  £  20.    Major 

*  Kecords,  &o.,  in  Haaard,  H.  178,  Atherton,  by  "  keeping  courts  amongst 

179 ;  "  Further  Diaoovery,"  &c.,  24,  25.  the  Indians  in  divers  places,  and  in- 

'  Records,  &c,  inHaj;ard,n.  36S. —  structing  them  in  their  civil  convevsa- 

"  Ordered,  that a  coat  of  about  tion,"  earned  &  10  ;  Biohard  Bourne, 

three  yards   of  die   coarsest  cloth  be  and  William  Leverich  of  Sandwich, 

made  up  and  given  to  the  sagamore  of  £  15  and  £  5  respectively  by  "  pains  in 

Agawam,  to  encourage  him  to  learn  to  teaching  the  Indians  there."  Ihe  Gov- 

know  God,  and  to  excite  other  Indians  crnor  of  New  Haven  had  £  5  "  to  give 

to  do  the  like."    (Ibid.,  3S3.)  to  -well-deserving  Indians,"  the  Gover- 

°  Eliot's  salary  was  £  50.     That  of  nor  of  Plymouth  £  2  for  "  Bibl^,  &e.," 

Mayhew,  who  was  now  dead,  had  been  and  Mr,  Eliot  £  2  for  "  Bibles,  specta- 

thesame.  (Ibid., 378.)    His  father,  who  cles,   and    primers    for    the   Indians." 

Buoceededhim,had£20,aadbiswidow  Nine   Indian    Etudenta  at   Cambridge 

had  a  gratuity  of  the  same  amount,  and  Roxhury  cost  their  patrons  £174 

"Thomas  and  Jacob,  two  Indian  inter-  for  "diet,  clothing,  beddiug,  and  tutor- 

preters  and  schoolmasters  that  instructs  age,"  and  £6  for  "books,  paper,  and 

ed  the  Indians  at  Martha's  Vineyard,"  inkhoms."    Bills  for  medical  treatment 

and"fiveTndianinterpreteTsandschool-  and  medicine  came  to  £10,  and  the 

masters  employed  by  Mr.  Eliot  in  sun-  salary  of  Eawsou,  the  financJd  agent, 
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The  Society's  operations  for  raising  money  had  not 
been  unobstructed.  The  strictures  passed  upon  the  local 
management  by  Eliot  —  who  perhaps  thought,  that,  con- 
sidering the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
enterprise,  he  was  not  sufficiently  consultedj  and  who 
certainly  was  very  frugally  paid  —  became  known  in 
England,  and,  notwithstanding  "the  elaborate  pains  of 
Mr,  Winslow,"  threatened  to  injure  *'the  work"  to  the 
amount  of  "  some  thousands  of  pounds ; "  for  the  report 
of  them  "  flew  like  lightning  and  took  like  tinder,  men 
being  extreme  glad  to  meet  with  anything  that  might 
color  over  their  covetonsness  and  duU  their  zeal  in  so 
good  a  work."  ^  Some  persons,  who  had  been  too  san- 
guine in  the  expectation  of  returns  from  money  contrib- 
uted by  them  to  the  original  expenses  of  colonization, 
complained  of  "  the  ill  management  of  former  gifts  be- 
stowed on  the  country  of  New  England."  The  messen- 
gers from  Massachusetts,  Weld  and  Peter,  especially  the 
latter,  were  personally  regarded  with  dislike  by  many  to 
whom  apphcations  for  assistance  were  addressed ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peter,  for  no  cause  that  could  be 
guessed,  "unless  it  were  that  the  work  was  coming  to 
such  perfection  and  he  had  not  had  the  least  hand  nor 

was  £  20.    (Ibid.,  393,  394 ;  comp.,  for  gronnds  on  which  thBy  had  proceeded. 

MMular  accounts,  358,  378,)    Eliot  did  (Ibid.,  3U,  815;  comp.  398,  299,  SU, 

not  always  approve  of  the  ^stributiona  B33,  354.) 

made  by  the  Commissionera,  and  some-  Mr.  Steele,  Preadent  of  the  English 

times  gave  them  displeasure  by  com-  Corporation,  wrote  to  the  Commission- 

municating  directly  with  the  Corpora-  ers  that  Mr.  -Winslow  was  preparing 

tion  in  England  on  the  subject.    Tlie  to  return  to  America,  but  that  his  pres- 

Corporation  wrote,  that  they  were  "  far  enco  in  England  was  of  extreme  im- 

from  justifying  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  turbu-  portance  to  "the  busmeas  of  the  said 

lent  and  clamorous  proceedings;  but  Corporation,"  and  that  the  Corporation 

the  best  of  God's  servants,"  added  tbey,  and  the  Commissionera  must  "^  see  he 

"  have  their  failings,  and  as  such  so  we  be  no  sufferer."     The   Conmussionera 

look  upon  him;"  and  they  advised  the  accordingly  desired  the  Corporation  to 

Commiasionera  to  increase  his  stipend  allow  him  £  100  from  the  English  con- 

(Ibid.,  312,  comp.  332);  advice  with  tributions.    (Ibid.,  145  - 147.) 

which  they  readily  complied,  after  ex-  '  Ibid.,  186,  Sll,  329. 
plaining  to  him  the  just  and  liberal 
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finger  in  it,"  not  only  refused  to  it  a  contribiation  of  his 
own,  when  lie  was  "  of  a  committee  in  the  army  for  the 
advance  of  it,"  but  "  told  Mr.  Winslow,  in  plain  terms,  he 
heard  the  work  was  bnt  a  plain  cheat,  and  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  Gospel  conversion  among  the  natives."  ^ 
There  were  men  not  without  consideration,  who,  looking 
to  wants  nearer  home,  did  not  see  it  to  be  their  duty  "  to 
raise  great  sums  to  promote  the  Gospel  among  nalied 
people ; "  and  there  were  others,  who  "  would  have 
nothing  to  do  to  promote  human  learning,"  inasmuch  as, 
m  their  judgment,  there  was  "  too  much  of  it  already."  ^ 
The  Corporation  challenged  confidence  by  giving  public 
notice  that  "  their  books  were  open  at  Coopers'  HaU, 
London,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  every 
Saturday,  when  all  might  without  offence  see  what  was 
given,  and  by  whom,  when  brought  in,  and  how  employed 
or  improved."  ^  And  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  they  solicited  attention  to  their  object,  and 
made  known  their  progress.* 

■■  Becords,&o.,mHazaj'd,ILl75,31I ;  consklering  how  great  trouble  tlie 
comp.  177,  where  it  appears  that  the  Court  hath  had  about  it."  "Weld  speci- 
"former  gifts"  ruferred  to  were  those  fies  the  objects  for  which  he  had  re- 
which  wei^  "  expended  in  foundation-  ceived  contributions  from  charitable 
work,  not  only  before  the  Colonics  did  persons  asfollowa;  namely,  "a common 
combine,  but  before  two  of  them  had  stock ;  the  poor  children ;  the  College ; 
any  being."     See  Vol.  I.  SIO.  the  advance  of  learning ;  the  library; 

In  the  Rawhnson  MS.  intheBodlei-  the  poor  of  New  England;  and  the 
an  Library,  at  Oxford,  (see  Vol,  1. 584,  conversion  of  the  Indians." 
notel ;  also,  see  above,  p.  176, notel,)  In  Weld's  catalogue  of  hia  books 
is  a  collection  of  accounts  and  other  sold  to  the  English  corporation  for  the 
papers  of  Weld,  relating  to  his  agency  use  of  Mr,  Eliot  (see  above,  p.  333), 
for  Massachusetts.  The  accounts  of  appearsaeopy  of  Arbtophanca.  Greek 
his  receipts  and  expenditures  are  mi-  and  drollery  were  not  distasteful  to 
nute,  and  look  as  if  they  ought  to  have    these  men. 

been  satisfactory,  though  Nathaniel  '  Kecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11. 179. 
Duncan,  Auditor-General  of  the  Col-  '  "  Strength  out  of  Weakness,  &c.,  or 
ony  (Mass.  Bee.,  II.  141),  wrote,  as  a  Glorious  Manifestation  of  the  Further 
the  result  of  his  examination  of  an  ac-  Prc^ess  of  the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
count  rendered  in  1647,  after  Winslow  dians  in  New  England,"  &c.  Preface, 
went  to  England ;  "  So  it  appeareth  *  The  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the 
t^t  the  country  in  general  hath  little  last  note  was  the  first,  relating  to  thia 
benefit  by  all  these  moneys,  and  less    subject,  which  was  issued  by  the  Cor- 
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Their  friends  exulted  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  smile 
of  Providence  upon  their  efForta.  Eliot  was  indefatigable, 
though  in  the  face  of  discouragements,  some  of  which 
even  his  sanguine  temper  could  not  disregard.  The 
chiefs  of  the  great  tribes  all  opposed  him.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  his  success  would  impair  their  authority. 
"  Some  tribute "  the  converts  were  "  willing  to  pay,  but 
not  as  formerly;"*  and  the  Commissionors  thought  it 
prudent  to  instruct  Ehot  to  "  he  slow  in  withdrawing  In- 
dian professors  from  paying  accustomed  tribute,  and  per- 
forming other  lawful  services,  to  their  sagamores."  ^ 

The  caution  thus  enforced  upon  him  was  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  execution  of  a  project,  which  he  had 
entertained  from  the  first,  and  which,  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  proceeded  to  realize.  He  thought  it  material  to  col- 
lect his  native  followers  into  a  separate  society,^  Nonan- 
tum,  the  place  of  his  early  successes,  did  not  seem  to 
him  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  He  looked  for  some 
spot  "  somewhat  remote  from  the  English,  where  the 
word  might  be  constantly  taught,  and  government  con- 
stantly exercised,  means  of  good  subsistence  provided, 
encouragements  for  the  industrious,  means  of  instructing 
them  in  letters,  trades,  and  labors,  as  building,  fishing, 
flax  and  hemp  dressing,  planting  orchards,  &c."*  On 
Charles  River,  about  eighteen  miles  west  from 
Boston,  he  found  a  site,  called  by  the  Indians 
Ndich,  which  appeared  well  suited  to  his  purpose. 
He  laid  out  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 

poration.     It  was  published  in  1652,  &c.  (1655),  and  "  A  Further  Account 

with  a  preUminary  Epistle  (from  Owen,  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel,"  &c 

Nye,  and  ten  other  emineut  ministerB,  (1653). 

Preahyterian  and   Indopeadent)  "  to  ^  Eliot  in  "  Further  Discovery,"  &c. 

the  Supreme  Authority  of  the  Nation,  37,  88. 

the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  °  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  H.  316. 

of  England."  Later  publications  of  the  '  "  Clear  Sunshine,"  &c.,  3 ;  " 

Corporation  were  "  Tears  of  Kepent-  oua  Progress,"  &c.,  18 ;  "  Furthe 

ance,    or   a  Further   Narrative,"  &c.  covery,"  &c.,  17. 

(ieS3),  "  A  Late  a,nd  Further  Mani-  *  "  Glorioua  Progress,"  &c.,  9. 

festation  of  the  Prepress  of  the  Gospel," 
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which  was  not  forclable  at  all  seasons,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  Indians  built  a  foot-bridge  across,  eighty  feet  in 
length,  and  prepared  timber  for  a  house.  Along  two 
streets  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  one  street  on  the 
other  side,  parcels  of  land,  each  sufficient  for  a 
dwelling,  a  garden,  and  an  orchardj  were  enclosed, 
and  one  such  homestead  was  assigned  to  each  native  head 
of  a  family.  A  palisaded  fort  was  erected,  and  a  "com- 
mon house,"  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide. 
The  latter,  constructed  by  the  natives  with  a  little  assist- 
ance from  an  English  carpenter,  contained  a  haU  which 
served  on  Sundays  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  on  other 
days  for  a  school-room,  a  second  story  bemg  divided  be- 
tween a  store-room  and  an  apartment  for  Mr.  Eliot.^ 

The  converts  of  Nonantum  having  been  here  brought 
together,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  provide  for  the 
keeping  of  order  among  them.  Eliot's  scheme  of  a  gov- 
ernment was  simple,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  any  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.  "  I  propound  this,"  he 
saidj  "  as  my  general  rule  through  the  help  of  the  Lord ; 
they  shall  be  wholly  governed  by  the  Scriptures  in  all 
things  both  in  church  and  state ;  they  shall  have  no  other 
lawgiver."*  Having  explained  his  plan  in  those  of  its 
details  which  required  to  be  first  considered,  he  convoked 
a  meeting  to  put  it  in  operation.  After  prayer, 
he  expounded  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Exodus ; 
and  the  Indians  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  "ruler  of  an 
hundred,"  two  «  rulers  of  fifties,"  and  ten  "  rulers  of  tens," 
otherwise  called  ^Mng-men?  After  a  few  weeks,  the 
community  further  imitated  the  example  of  the  Israelites 

^  " Furflier  DisooTeiy,"  &c.,  36,  ST.  whoshouMlielilsruleroften.ilierulere 

"PurtlierProgros3,"&c.,  17, 18;  comp.  stanilmg  in  order,  and  every  man  going 

Mass.  Rec,  EL  246,  294.  to  the  man  he  cLose."    Tlie  teacber 

=  "  Further  DJecoverj',"  &o.,  23,  28.  and  rulers  were  compensated  by  a  col- 

'"Further  Progresa,"&o.,  8, 10.—  lection  of  titlea  of  the  "  yearly  increaM 

Probably  the  numerical  division  was  not  of  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pnlae."  (Goot- 

strictly  obsen-ed,  for  "  cverj'  man  chose  in,  in  Mass.  HiBt.  Coll.,  I.  1 78.) 
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by  entering,  with  public  solemnities,  "  into  covenant  with 
God  and  each  other  to  be  the  Lord's  people,  and 
to  be  governed  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  m  aU 
things."^    The  Governor,  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  others, 
^  ^    came  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  had  been 
done,^  and  "  declared  their  joy  to  see  such  be- 
ginnings."    After  a  cautious  delay  of  three  years,  eight 
1554.     converta  were   examined  at  Eoxbury  by  some 
June*,    ministers  convened  by  Eliot  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of  preparation 
« to  enter  into  church  covenant."    Their  proficiency  was 
approved,  but  that  important  measure  was  still  postponed.^ 
The  General  Court  appointed  a  committee  "  to  lay  out 
1852.     meet  bounds  for  the  Indian  plantation    at   Na- 
oot.26.    tick,"*  the  town  of  Dedham  having  already  en- 
larged it  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  acres.^     A  similar 
community,  less  numerous,  was  collected  at  Punkapog, 
now  Stoughton.^     It  was  for  the  advantage  of  all  par- 
ties that  such  establishments  should  be  wisely  superin- 
tended; and  Daniel  Gookin,   an  Assistant,  was 
chosen  to  be  "  ruler  over  the  praying  Indians  in 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts."    He  faithfully  executed 
this  office  for  many  yeare,  till  his  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  years,  during  which  it  was 
'  sustained  by  Humphrey  Atherton,  Gookin  being 
most  of  that  time  absent  in  England.' 

'  "  Furthor  Progress,"  &p.,  10 ;  comp.  called  IMtlelon,  Marlhorovgh,  and  Graf- 

"  Tears  of  Eepeotance,"  &o.,  2;  Ex.  ion,  to  "  erect  Indian  towns,  with  eon- 

sxiv,  3-8.  venient  accommoiiatioii."   (Mass.  Rec, 

'  "Further    Prepress,"  &o,,  13,  19,  IV.  (i)  192.)     But,  so  far  as  I  know, 

33 -S5.  the   measure    was    fruitless    for  the 

*  "  Lat«  and  Eurther  Manifestation,"  present. 

&0.,  4,  5,  20  -  22 ;  Magnalia,  lU.  198.  '  Gookin,  "  Historical  Collectiong  of 

*  Ma^  Rec,  IV.  (i.)  112.  the  Indians,"  &c.,  m  Mass,  Hist.  Coll, 
'  Ibid.,  75.  I.  213.  Gookin  flnishtd  this  compo- 
"  Ibid.,  834;  cotnp.  "Late  and  Fur-  Mtion  in  1674,  — Atherton  was  instructs 

ther  Manifestation,"  &e.,  2,  3.  —  May  ed  to  "  take  cai-e  that  the  lad  ans  live 
14, 1654,  the  Guncral  Oourt  gave  per-  according  to  our  law  w  iir  li  tiev 
nnssion  to  the  settlers  of  the  towns  now    are  capable,  and  to  thit  en  I 
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The  evangelical  labors  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  youngerj 
in  Martha'a  Vineyard,  had  preceded  those  of  Eliot,  at  least 
in  respect  to  systematic  instruction.    They  were  so  suc- 
cesafulj  that,  in  his  first  communication  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  he  was  able  to  report :  "  Through 
the  mercy  of  God,  there  are  an  hundred  ninety-  nayhewat 
nine  men,  women,  and  children,  that  have  pro-  -vm^-^ri. 
fessed  themselves  to  be  worshippers  of  the  great    oct  I'a. 
and  ever-living  God."^   In  the  next  year  the  num-     jgsa, 
ber  of  his  converts  had  increased  to  "  two  hundred    °'"'  ^ 
eighty-three  Indians, not  counting  young  children"    Pub- 
lic worship  was  conducted  by  natives  in  two  places  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  "  about  thirty  Indian  children  were 
at  school."^    The  prospect  which  he  had   opened  was 

to  conslitute  and  appoint  Indian  Com-  adTance  martial  discipline,  and  withal 
missionera  in  tieir  Eeveral  plantations,  the  truths  of  Christ."  (Wonder-Work- 
to  hear  and  determine  all  such  matters  ing  Providence,  192.)  In  1849,  he 
that  do  arise  among  themselves  as  one  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court 
ma^strat«  may  do  amongst  the  Eng-  (Mass,  Rec,  II.  2G5)  ;  in  1651,  he 
lisk ; "  and  Athertoo.  and  these  Com-  was  Speaker  of  the  House  (Ibid.,  IIL 
missioners,  attjng  together,  were  to  221)  ;  and  ia  the  following  year  he 
have  the  power  of  a  County  Court  was  made  an  Assistant.  (Ibid.,  2S8.) 
■within  the  plantations.  (Mass.  Eec.,  Atherton  took  the  freeman's  oath, 
IV.  (i.)  334.)  May  2,  1638  (Mass,  Eec.,  I.  374),  aad 
Gookinfirstcameto Boston, from Viiv  was  a  Depuly  from  Dorchester  t»  the 
ginia,  May  20,  1644,  and  was  admitted  General  Court  in  the  autumn  of  the 
to  be  a  freeman  nine  days  afterwards  game  year  (Ibid.,  235),  in  the  next 
(Mass.  Kec,  II,  293),  being  then  called  year  (Ibid,,  255),  and  in  several  other 
Captain.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  years.  In  1646,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
"divers  godly  disposed  persons,"  who,  a  captain  (Ibid.,  II,  146),  and  in  1653, 
according  fo  Winthrop  (11. 165),  left  Speaker  of  the  House  [Tbid,  III.  297), 
Virginia  on  account  of  the  massacre  being  then  Deputy  for  Springfield, 
perpetrated  tlere  by  the  Indians  in  though  his  homo  was  still  in  Dorches- 
tliat  year ;  a  calamity  which  Winthrop  ter,  residence  in  a  place  not  b«ng  re- 
connected with  the  Virginians'  "  re-  quired  in  those  days  as  a  qualification 
Tiling  the  Gospel  and  those  faithful  for  representing  it.  The  nest  year  he 
ministers  [Tompson  and  others]  God  was  made  an  Asastant  (Ibid,,  339) ; 
had  sent  among  them"  from  New  Eng-  and  in  1661,Major-Generat  (Ibid.,  IV, 
land.  Gookin  established  himself  at  (ii.)  1).  See  above,  p.  231. 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  presently  '  "  Further  Progress,"  &o.,  31. 
appointed  captain  of  the  train-band,  '  Mayhew's  Letter,  prefixed  to 
having  formerly  been  "  a  Kentish  sol-  "  Tears  of  Kepentance," 
dier,"  and  "  a  very  forward  man   to 
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1657.  clouded  by  his  premature  death.  A  vessel  in 
Kmembor.  ypjijch  he  had  embarked  for  England  with  some 
of  his  converts  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  But 
the  enterprise  was  not  abandoned.  "  Old  Mr.  Mayhew, 
his  worthy  father,  struck  in  with  his  best  strength  and 
sldll;"-^  and  the  loss  which  seemed  "almost  irreparable"^ 
was  not  permitted  by  the  aged  mourner  to  be  complete 
and  fatal. 

The  southern  Colonies  of  New  England  did  not  prove 
to  be  fertile  missionary  ground.  More  powerful,  better 
compacted,  and  less  needy  than  their  countrymen 
fftotMinthe  in  Massachusetts,  the  Mohegans,  Narragansetts, 
o™o^™  Wampanoags,  and  Nyantics  were  less  suscept- 
ible of  influence  from  their  new  neighbors.  It 
was  thought  matter  of  surprise,  that,  "  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,"  where  the  language  of  the 
natives  was  so  well  understood  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
others,  "no  conversions  had  taken  place  among  them;" 
and  one  reason  of  this  barrenness  was  supposed  to  be 
"  the  bad  example  of  the  English  in  those  parts,  where 
civil  government  and  religion  ran  very  low."  ^  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Pequot  race  were  in  intimate  dependence 
upon  the  English;  but  among  them  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Eichard  Blindman*  found  a  very  scanty  requital,  so  far  as 
is  known.  "  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Abrar 
ham  Pierson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Branford,  having 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue,  made  some 
beginnings,  and  continued  in  that  work  some  years,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  some  Indians  in  those  parts ; "  but 
Gooldn  had  not  "  heard  of  any  considerable  fi?uits  of  his 

-  Gookin,  in  Magg.  Hist.  Coll.,  1. 203.  "  to  take  tlio  opportunity  of  preaching 

'  Letter  of  Commissioners,  in  Haz-  to  ttem  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

atd,  H.  337.  '  It  is  not   even  certain  that  Mr, 

'  See  above,  p.  195, note  5. —  Cotton  Blindman   accepted   the   appointment 

(Way  Cleared,  &e.,  79  -  82)  is  very  se-  offered  to  him  by  the  Commissioners. 

vere  upon  Williams  for  neglecting,  tvith  (Kecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  371,  372, 

his  facilities  for  addresMCg  the  Indians,  378.) 
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labors  with  them,"  ^  and  it  may  be  presumed  there  were 
none.  At  Sandwich,  in  Plymouth  Colony,  lived  Mr. 
Kiehard  Bourne  ^  and  Mr.  "VYiUiam  Leverich,*  both  of 
whom  followed,  but  with  no  striking  success,  in  the  steps 
of  Eliot  and  Mayhew.  Most  of  the  services  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  named  were  rendered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Commissioners,  through  whom 
allowances  were  made  from  the  treasury  of  the  English 
corporation.* 

The  chief  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  during  the  time  of  their  most  unrestricted 
freedom  have  been  recorded  in  this  and  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  course  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country,  averting  the 
danger  of  encroachment  from  that  quarter,  had  relieved 
the  Confederacy  fii'om  the  heaviest  responsibility  which  it 
had  been  devised  to  meet  Among  the  particulars  of 
miscellacieous  business  brought  before  the  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  by  the  several  jurisdictions,  occur  such 
as  are  indicative  of  the  generous  comprehensiveness  of 
their  objects,  confined,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated, 
by  their  humble  means.  On  information  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College,  "  that  the  former  College 
buildings  were  in  a  decaying  condition,  and  would  require 
considerable  charge  erelong  for  a  due  repair,  and  that, 
through  the  increase  of  scholars,  many  of  them  were 
forced  to  lodge  in  the  town,"  the  Commissioners, "  con- 
ceiving that  the  advancement  of  learning  here  might 
also  advance  the  work  of  Christ  among  the  Indians," 
desh-ed  Mr.  "Winslow  to  ascertain  whether  aid  irs,. 
could  be  obtained  for  the  College  from  the  So-  ^p'*»*'"- 
ciety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing their  readiness  to  propose  to  the  Colonies,  "  that 
by  pecks,  half-bushels,  and  bushels  of  wheat,  according  as 

'  Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  208 ;        '  "  Further  Progrosa,"  &c,,  21  -  25. 
comp.  Eecm-ds,  &c,,  in  Hazard,  H.  469.         '  Eeeorda,  &c,  in  Hazard,  IL  393. 
'  Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  L  196. 
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men  were  free  and  able,  the  College  might  have  some  con- 
siderable yearly  help."  ^  "  To  the  end  that  the  works  of 
God  and  his  goodaess,  which  had  been  great  towards  his 
people  in  their  first  planting  of  this  desolate  wilderness, 
might  never  be  forgotten,  but  be  kept  in  a  thankful  and 
16BB.  perpetual  remembrance,  to  the  praises  of  his 
s*pt.i7.  grace  and  comfort  of  posterity,"  they  requested 
the  several  General  Courts  to  collect  memorials  of  the 
past,  so  that "  some  one  fitly  qualified  might  be  appointed 
and  desired  to  compose  the  same  into  a  history,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  press."^ 

'  EecoriJs,  &o,,  in  Hazard,  II,  197,  '  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II,  387, 
—  In  tliia  year,  the  account  of  Thomas  —  Accordingly,  New  Haven  (May  27, 
Weld's  agency  was  at  last  Betlied.  1657)  "agreed  to  desire  Mr,  Daven- 
When  he  presented  it  in  1647  (see  port,  Mr.  Higgineon,  and  Mr.  Kerson 
above,  p.  334,  note  1),  he  hespoke  the  to  gather  up  tlie  most  remarlcahle  pas- 
interest  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Kogera  to  get  aages  of  God's  Providence  which  hath 
it  despatched,  (Letter  of  Sogers  to  been  ohservahle  iu  these  parts  since 
Winthrop,  Nov.  8, 1647,in  the  "Hatch-  their  first  beginnings,  which  maybe  a 
inson  Papers  "  in  the  possession  of  the  help  towards  the  compiling  of  a  history 
Mass.  BisU  Soc.,  L  133.)  But  the  of  the  gracious  providences  of  God  to 
parties  were  not  yet  prepared  to  agree.  New  England"  (N.  H.  Eec,  II.  217); 
At  length,  Oct^  25, 1651,  a  committee  and  Conneeticnt  (Oct.  2,  I65G)  rtdsed 
of  the  General  Court,  conasting  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Major  Ma- 
Nowell,  Duncan,  "William  Tyng,  and  son,  Mr,  Stone,  and  six  others,  for  Ihe 
Edward  Johnson,  "  accepted  and  al-  same  service.  (Conn.  Kec,  1.  284.)  I 
lowed  of"  the  account,  with  a  balance  do  not  know  that  Plymouth  or  Massa- 
ia  Weld's  favor  of  £  19,  16,  in  a  sum  chnsetts  acted  on  the  recommendation, 
of  £  1,625.  2.  G.  (Mass.  Archives,  Perhaps  it  was  known  that  Bradford  and 
LVm.  6.)  Winthrop  had  been  keeping  journals. 
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The  plantations  about  Narragansett  Bay  were  as  yet 
incapable  of  a  settled  government.  They  needed  first  to 
learn  by  experience  that  social  order  is  inconsistent  with 
such  an  uncompromising  individuaUsm  as  they  affected  to 
maintain.  Unorganized  within  themselves,  they  contin- 
ued to  have  but  a  loose  relation  to  the  unity  of  New 
England.  Little  cause  as  there  might  be  to  admit  that 
they  had  legitimate  political  claims,  plausible  as  were  the 
reasons  which  the  Confederacy  might  plead  for  interfere 
ence  in  their  affairs,  and  incompetent  as  they  were  to  self- 
defence  against  its  well-compacted  power,  the  Confeder- 
acy had  no  mind  to  molest  them.  They  served  the  Con- 
federacy a  useful  purpose.  In  the  existing  ferment  of 
opinion  in  the  parent  country,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
among  the  emigrants  to  New  England  there  would  be 
persons  affected  with  all  sorts  of  eccentric  humors ;  and 
it  was  beneficial  to  the  other  plantations  that  there  should 
be  a  place  where  such  persons  might  conveniently  collect, 
and  gradually  become  quiet  and  wise  by  making  their 
experiments  where  they  would  do  little  harm  except  to 
one  another.  It  was  an  advantage  to  have,  near  by,  a 
sufficient  receptacle  for  the  overflow  of  communities 
which  would  be  the  more  wholesome  for  being  drained. 
"Williams,  Coddington,  and  some  of  their  associates,  pos- 
sessed qualities  worthy  of  high  esteem;  but  it  is  doing 
them  no  injustice  to  say,  that  to  build  solid  common- 
wealths was  not  their  vocation,  and  that,  if  the  New- 
England  settlements  had  all  been  "  Providence  Plantar 
tions,"  New  England  would  have  proved  a  failure. 
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It  Tvas  known  that  Coddington  had  gone  to  England 
cominisdon  ^  discontent  at  the  state  of  things  about  him ; 
rfoiiding-    1^^^  ^j^g  special  purpose  of  his  voyage  had  not 

1S51.  been  disclosed.  After  an  absence  of  two  years 
and  a  half  he  returned,  having  obtained  a  "  com- 

^  ■  mission  "  from  the  Council  of  State  to  institute  a 
separate  government  over  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island 
aud  Conanicut.^  This  government  he  was  to  administer 
during  his  life,  with  a  Council  of  not  more  than  six  as- 
sistants, to  be  nominated  annually  by  "  such  freeholders 
of  Newport  and  Portsmouth  as  should  be  well  affected  to 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  the 
choice,  however,  to  he  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  221.  — It  can  ha  ily  lawful  means  for  the  benefit  and  pres- 
be  supposed  that  Coddington  h  d  the  t  i  of  said  plantations  aad  islands 
aid  of  Vane  in  aniperseding  th  pat  nt  m  p  ace  and  safety  until  the  Parlia- 
of  Providence  Plantations,  thou  h  they  m  nt  shall  tate  other  or  further  order 
had  been  in  the  magistracy  of  Ma  sa  th  re  any  letters  patent  or  other  au- 
ohnsetta  together,  and  had  been  f  11  w  th  nij  formerly  granted,  or  given,  to 
sufferers  in  the  Antinomian  ontro-  th  ntrary  notwithstanding."  It  then 
Torsy.  n  to  "  make  and  constitntw  " 
The  Eret  meeting  of  the  C  un  1  f  T\  II  am  Coddington  "  \o  be  Governor 
State  was  held  February  17,  lb49,  m  of  tte  said  islands"  (Rhode  Island  and 
the  third  week  after  the  eseeution  of  Conanicnt),  and  to  commission  him  as 
the  King.  For  two  years  the  business  Buch.  He  is  to  administer  his  gov- 
of  the  Colonies  was  overlooked.  Atthe  emment  "in  thename  of  the  Keepers 
end  of  this  time  (February  18,1651)  an  of  the  Liberties  of  England  by  author- 
order  was  made  "  that  the  whole  Coun-  ity  of  Parliament,  and  to  use  and  ob- 
cHjOr  anyfiveof  them,bea  Comnuttee  serve  the  same  and  no  other  form"  in 
to  conader  of  the  bxiMness  of  plantar  all  commisaona  and  proceedings.  He 
tions,"  A  vote  of  the  Council,  six  is  to  be  agisted  by  Counsellors  "not 
weeks  later  (April  3),  recites  that,  "by  exceeding  the  number  of  six,"  who  ara 
a  late  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Sd  of  to  be  nominated  from  year  to  year  by 
October  last,  it  is  granted  to  th  C  w  II  ff  t  d  f  eeholdcrs  of  Newport 
cil  of  State  to  have  power  and  th  dP  tm  th  but  must  be  confirmed 
ity  over  all  such  islands  and  all  th  by  th  &  or.  The  electors,  as 
places  in  America  as  have  bee  jl  t  d  w  11  th  M  strates,  must  make  the 
at  the  cost  and  settled  by  th  p  pi  lit  I  do  declare  and  prom- 
and  authority  of  this  nation,  a  1th  th  t  I  wll  be  true  and  faithful  to 
on  in  any  of  the  said  islands  a  d  pi  th  C  w  ilth  of  England  as  it 
to  inEtitut«  Governors,  and  t  g  t  w  t  bl  hed,  without  a  King  or 
commisaon  or  commissions  to  h  p  H  f  Lo  ds."  (Journal  of  the 
son  or  persons  as  they  shall  th  ni.  fit  C  il  f  &t  te,  in  the  State-Paper 
and  to  do  all  just  things  and  to  use  all  Office.) 
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lu  case  of  the  Governor's  absence  or  death,  the  local 
Council  were  to  appoint  his  successor,  who  was  to  hold  his 
office  till  the  Parliament  or  the  Council  of  State  should 
"  give  further  order."  Besides  Providence  and  Warwick, 
which  were  thus  remanded  to  their  original  isolation,  a 
large  number  of  Coddington's  own  fellow-citizens  on  the 
island  —  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  at  Newport,  and  forty 
at  Portsmouth  — ■  were  opposed  to  this  arrangement 
One  reason,  at  least,  for  so  strong  an  opposition  is  to 
be  found  in  religious  dissent. 

"When  a  portion  of  the  adherents  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
had  separated  themselves  from  their  old  friends,  and 
made  a  settlement  on  Ehode  Island,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  their  propensity  to  religious  novelties  and 
disputes  was  exhausted.  "Other  troubles,"  writes  Win- 
throp,  who  of  course  did  not  view  them  with  a  favorable 
eye,  "arose  in  the  island  by  reason  of  one  Nicholas  Easton, 
a  man  very  bold,  though  ignorant.  He main- 
tained that  man  hath  no  power  or  will  in  himself 
but  as  he  is  acted  by  God ;  and  that,  seeing  God 
filled  all  things,  nothing  could  be  or  move  but  by  him ; 
and  so  he  must  needs  be  the  author  of  sin,  &c. ;  and  that 

a  Christian  is  united  to  the  essence  of  God There 

joined  with  Nicholas  Easton  Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  Cogges- 
hall,  and  some  others ;  but  their  minister,  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Lenthall  and  Mr.  Harding,  and  some  others,  dissented 
and  publicly  opposed,  whereby  it  grew  to  such  heat  of 
contention,  that  it  made  a  schism  among  them."  ^  Here- 
tofore Clarke  had  been  the  fast  friend  of  Coddington,  and 
had  adhered  to  him,  with  Easton  and  Coggeshall,  at  the 
time  of  the  disturbance  which  resulted  in  his  deposition 
and  his  removal  to  Newport.^ 

The  controversy  in  Massachusetts,  which  occasioned 

'  Wlnthrop,  11. 40.  sides,   and  became   Clarke's   partisan 

=  E,  I.  Eec,  I.  87 ;  eomp.  Vol.  I.  512     against  Coddington.  (Mass,  Hist.  Coll., 
-  614.  ~  Easton  afterwards  changed    XXIX.  278.) 
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the  emigration  to  Rhode  Island,  did  not  involve  questions 
EB.iia«i.t  ^^sp^cting  the  subjects  or  the  mode  of  baptism. 
se«pM(,      It  B  believed  to  have  been  about  the  seventh 

^^'  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  at 
Newport,  that  a  church  of  Baptists  —  or  Anaha2Jtists,  as 
ih%y  were  called  by  their  opponents  —  was  gathered 
there.^  Its  principal  member  was  John  Clarke,  who  had 
already  been,  during  most  of  the  time,  the  religious 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  physician,  of  the  settlement.^ 
Coddington  did  not  belong  to  it;  and  Clarke  and  he 
were  thrown  into  further  opposition. 

The  opinions  of  the  Baptists  did  not  gain  acceptance 
in  Rhode  Island  only.  Writing  in  the  same  year,  when 
perhaps  he  already  knew  what  had  been  there  done, 
Winthrop  says :  "  Anabaptistry  increased  and  spread  in 
the  country,  which  occasioned  the  Magistrates  at  the  last 
Court  to  draw  an  order  for  banishing  such  as  continued 
obstinate  after  due  conviction.  This  was  sent  to  the 
Elders,  who  approved  of  it  with  some  mitigations,  and, 
being  voted  and  sent  to  the  Deputies,  it  was  after  pub- 
lished." ^ 

In  their  statute  the  law-makers  alleged  the  considerar 
tions  which  moved  them  to  enact  it.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

"Forasmuch  as  experience  hath  plentifully  and  often 
iiffn  nst  P^o^'^^  "that,  since  the  first  arising  of  the  Ana- 
Baptists  in  baptists,  about  a  hundred  years  since,  they  have 
sette.  been  the  incendiaries  of  commonwealths,  and  the 

Not.  18.  jjifectoTs  of  pcrsons  in  main  matters  of  religion, 
and  the  troublers  of  churches  in  aU  places  where  they 
have  been,  and  that  they  who  have  held  the  baptizing 
of  infants  unlawful  have  usually  held  other  errors  or 
heresies  together  therewith,  though  they  have  (as  other 


E.I.  Hist. Coll., II T;  Backus,  His-  gmmng,  except  in  the  time  between 

tory,  &c.,  I.  149.  August,  1640,  and  March,  1642,  when 

'  See  Vol.  I.  511.    Clarke  bad  been  Lenthall  was  there.    (Backus,  I.  114.) 

the  nunist«r  of  Newport  from  the  be-  '  Winthrop,  II,  174. 
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heretics  use  to  do)  concealed  the  same,  till  they  spied  out 
a  fit  advantage  and  opportunity  to  vent  them,  by  way  of 
question  or  scruple ;  and  whereas  divers  of  this  kind  have, 
since  our  coming  into  New  England,  appeared  amongst 
ourselves,  some  whereof  have  (as  others  before  them) 
denied  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
malting  war,  and  others  the  lawfulness  of  magistrates, 
and  their  inspection  into  any  breach  of  the  first  table, 
which  opinions,  if  they  should  be  connived  at  by  ns,  are 
like  to  be  increased  amongst  us,  and  so  must  necessarily 
bring  guilt  upon  us,  infection  and  trouble  to  the  churches, 
and  hazard  to  the  whole  commonwealth,  — 

"  It  is  ordered  and  agreed,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
within  this  jurisdiction  shall  either  openly  condemn  or 
oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
seduce  others  from  the  approbation  or  use  thereof,  or 
shall  purposely  depart  the  congregation  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance,  or  shall  deny  the  ordinance  of 
magistracy,  or  their  lawful  right  or  authority  to  make 
war,  or  to  punish  the  outward  breaches  of  the  first  table, 
and  shall  appear  to  the  Court  wilfully  and  obstinately  to 
continue  therein  afler  due  time  and  means  of  conviction, 
every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment." ^ 


'  Mass.  Eec,  II.  85.  —  The  next  ber  of  the  church,  though  he  was  not. 
year  (October  18, 1645)  petitions  were  Being  presented  for  this,  and  enjoined 
presented  to  the  Court  for  a  repeal  of  to  suffer  the  child  to  be  baptized,  lie 
of  this  law  ;  but  they  had  no  effect,  still  refusing  and  disturbing  the  church, 
(Ibid.,  141 ;  eomp.  149.)  he  was  again,  brought  to  the  Court,  not 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  only  for  hb  former  contempt,  but  also 
"  a  poor  man  of  Hingham,  one  Painter,  for  saying  that  our  baptism  was  Anti- 
who  had  lived  at  Kew  Haven  and  at    christian ;  and  in  the  open  Court  he 

Kowley  and  Charlestown,  and  been    affirmed  the  same.    Whereupon 

scandalous  and  burdensome  by  his  idle  lie  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  not  for 
and  troublesome  behavior  to  them  all,  his  opinion,  but  for  his  reproaching  the 
was  on  a  sudden  turned  Anabaptist ;  Lord's  ordinance,  and  for  his  bold  and 
and,  haying  a  child  born,  he  would  not    evil  behavior,  both  at  home  and  in  the 

suffer  his  wife  to  bring  it  (o  the  ordi-    Court Two  or  three  honest 

nance  of  baptism,  for  she  was  a  mem-    men,  his  neighbors,  afBrmed  before  all 
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Unliappily,  the  name  AnahapUd,  at  this  period,  denoted 
a  person  very  different  from  a  mere  religious  errorist.  It 
still  revived  the  memory  of  those  flagitious  proceedings 
in  Germany,  which  are  referred  to  in  this  statute.  The 
presence  of  those  who  bore  it  was  still  considered  incon- 
sistent with  social  security,^  When  they  had  risen  to 
consequence  in  England,  the  existence  of  this  sentiment 
was  expressly  recognized,  while  it  was  disapproved,  in  a 
declaration  which   the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  pub- 

1647.      lished  in  their  fiuvor.     "  The  name  of  AiiahapUsm 

^^'^  *■  hath  indeed  contracted  much  odium,  by  reason 
of  the  extravagant  opinions  and  practices  of  some  of  that 
name  in  G-ermany,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
government  and  peace  of  all  states ;  which  opinions  and 
practices  we  abhor  and  detest."  ^ 

It  was  of  the  law  just  quoted  that  "Winslow  had  writ- 
ten, that  it  was  designed  always  to  remain  a  dead  letter, 
unless  some  extraordinary  occasion  should  arise  for  its  en- 
forcement.^    And  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed,  and  for 

the  conipaiiy  that  ho  was  of  very  loose  daloua."     {Oroaby,  History  of  the  Eng- 

behavfor  at  home,  and  given  tmich  to  lish  Baptdsbs,  L  xxiii.,  xxiv. ;  see  Vol.  I. 

lying  and  idleness,   &e."     (Winthrop,  487,  note  3 ;  Eobertson,  History  of  the 

H,  174, 17S.)  Reign  of  Chai-les  the  Fifth,  Book  V.) 

^  "  These  men  denied the  au-  The  "  superadding  of  Anabaptiatry  to 

thority  of  ma^atrates,  the  law&lncss  Sans-culottism "    (Carlyle,    Cromwell, 

of  taking  oaths,   and   almost   all  the  II.  70)  alarmed  the  Magistrates  of  Maa- 

Chrisfian  doctrines,  and  were  guilty  of  aachuaetta,  as  it  soon  after  alarmed  the 

several  gross  enormities,  sach  as  po-  Kctator  of  England, 

lygamy,   rebellion,  theft,  and  murder,  '  Crosby,  History,  &e.,  I,  19G. 

They  seized  the  city  of  Munater,  pro-  '  Hypocrite  Unmasked,  101 ;  see  Vol, 

claimed   John  of  Leyden  their  king,  L489,note2.  — "Thetmthi3,"siudthe 

committed  abundance  of  violence,  and  General  Court,  in  their  "  Declaration  " 

caused  tumults  and  rebellions  in  sev-  in  November,  1646  (Hutch.  Coll.,  216), 

eral  places.   The  extravagant  doctrines  "  the  great  trouble  we  have  been  put 

and  seditious  practices  of  these  men  are  unto,  and  hazard  also,  by  familistical 

everywhere  charged  upon  the  opposers  and  anabaptistieal  spirits,  whose  con- 

of  infant  baptism,  to  render  them  odi-  science  and  religion  hath  been  only  to 

ous,  and  a  dangerous  and  sediljous  sect,  set  forth  themselves  and  raise  conten- 

not  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  any  nation,  tions  in  the  country,  did  provoke  us  to 

whose  principles  have  so  bad  a  tenden-    provide  for  our  safety. But  for 

cy,  and  whose  beginning  was  so  scan-  such  as  differ  from  us  only  in  judgment, 
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several  years  longer,  a  clergyman  wlio  denied  the  law- 
fulness of  infant  baptism  was  at  tKe  head  of  Harvard 
College ;  and  his  successor  held  that  immersion  was  essen- 
tial to  the  rite.  But  the  association  between  "  Anabap- 
tistry "  and  enmity  to  social  order  had  not  been  broken 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  colonial  rulers ;  nor  had  there  been 
wholly  wanting  occurrences  near  at  hand,  to  keep  their 
apprehensions  alive.-^  Five  years  after  the  law  was  passed, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  informed  that  at 
Seekonk,  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  there  had  been 
"  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons  rebaptized ; "  and  the  Court 
wrote  to  Plymouth,  signifying  their  own  sense  of  Bipti>taia 
danger  from  "  the  infection  of  such  diseases,  be-  ^'j"°'™"'- 
ing  so  near,"  and  expressing  their  hope  that  it  oci  is. 
might  be  averted.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  sixty-five 
citizens  of  Newport  and  forty  of  Portsmouth,  who  were 
disinclined  to  acknowledge  the  "  commission  "  of  Codding- 
ton  and  to  come  under  his  rule,  were  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion. It  is  impossible  that  so  clear-headed  a  man  as 
Clarke  should  have  overlooked  the  relation  into  which  he 
and  his  party  were  brought  by  the  new  state  of  things. 
Coddington's  desire  for  a  connection  with  the  Confederacy 
was  well  known.  Should  he  be  permanently  established 
in  the  local  government  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
"  commission,"  there  could  be  no  question  that  he  would 
pursue  that  purpose.  Perhaps  he  would  even  bring  about 
a  complete  annexation  to  Massachusetts ;  but,  should  he 
do  no  more  than  become  associated  with  her  in  the  league 
of  Colonies,  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  from  the  late 
application  of  Massachusetts  to  Plymouth,  that,  when  she 
had  acquired  an  excuse  for  remonstrating,  she  would  not 


and  live  peaceably  amount  us,  tion  against  any  of  tliem,  although  saeh 

witLout  occaaoning  diaturbanoe,   &c.,  are  known  to  live  amongst  us." 

Buoh  have  no  cause  bo  complain;  for  it  '■  See  Vol.1.  517-521,  587-591. 

hath  never  been  aa  yet  put  in  execu-  °  Mass.  Kcc,  III.  173, 
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leave  undisturbed  the  large  body  of  Baptists  on  Ehode 
Island. 

Here  was  furnished  a  vantage-ground  for  Clarke's  re- 
sistance to  the  establishment  of  his  rival's  dominion.  If 
Massachusetts  was  intolerant  of  Baptists,  and  if  the  exe- 
cution of  Coddington's  scheme  would  place  the  Ehode- 
Island  Baptists  more  or  less  under  her  control,  the  neces- 
sity of  self-defence  admonished  them  that,  if  possible,  that 
scheme  should  be  defeated.  Clarke  had  known  for  seven 
years  that  his  presence  would  not  be  allowed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  that  time  a  law  had  existed  which  his 
presence  would  affront.  And  indeed,  seven  years  earlier 
yet,  he  had  gone  away  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  next  to  certain  that,  had  he  not  departed  voluntarily, 
he  would  have  been  expelled.^ 

Fourteen  years  he  was  content  to  stay  away  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  fifteenth,  he  was  prompted  to  go 
thither.  The  considerate  reader  may  see  a  significance  in 
the  time  of  this  movement.  The  precise  day  of  Codding- 
ton's arrival  from  England  with  his  "  commission  "  is  not 
known.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  when  his  arrival  was 
expected  from  week  to  week,  or  even  from  day  to  day, 
that  Clarke  undertook  his  journey.  Clarke  was  a  man 
of  influence  and  authority.  His  personal  character,  his 
sacred  office,  and  his  newly  acquired  position  of  Assistant 
in  the  government,^  placed  him  prominently  before  the 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  resolution, 
and  felt  no  reluctance  to  expose  himself  to  personal  in- 
convenience for  the  furtherance  of  what  he  accounted  a 
good  public  object.  And  he  judged  well,  that,  at  this 
moment,  some  striking  practical  evidence  of  the  hostility 
of  Massachusetts  to  Baptists  would  be  efficacious  to  ex- 
cite his  Rhode-Island  friends  to  oppose  the  ascendency  of 
Coddington. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  511.  '  R.  I.  Eec,  I.  209,  216,  22a 
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Clarke  took  with  him  two  companions,  one  of  whom, 
he  could  promise  himself,  would  at  the  moment  be  almost 
as  unwelcome  a  visitor  as  himself.     John  Crandall  was  so 
far  a  person  of  consideration  that  we  find  him  to  .,,  ,,^j^ 
have  sometimes  served,  in  the  General  Court  of  *"*'"=  ™i 
the   Colony,  as  commissioner  (or  Deputy)  for  ti»ta  to  )ia». 
Newport,^     But  Obadiah  Holmes  was  a  man  of  ""  "^ 
more  importance.    He  was  minister  of  the  congregation 
which  had  occasioned  the  application  from  Massachusetts 
to  Plymouth  ;  and  he  had  been  recently  presented  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  that  Colony  for  a  disorderly  meet-     1^50. 
ing  with  others  on  the  Lord's  day.^     The  three     '^^-  ^• 
proceeded  together  to  Lynn,  ten  miles  on  the  further  side 
of  Boston.     Their  ostensible  object  was  to  visit  a  sick 
and  aged  friend,  William  Witter,  who,  "  brother  in  the 
Church  "  of  Baptiste  as  he  was,  had  been  living  in  Lynn 
unmolested. 

The  next  day  after  the  Rhode-Island  visitors  reached 
their  destination  "  being  the  Lord's  day,  they  concluded 
to  spend  it  in  religious  worship,"  There  had  been  no 
affectation  of  concealing  their  purpose,  —  perhaps  it  had 
been  freely  announced, — for,  while  Clarke  was  preaching 
to  his  "companions  in  the  house,  and  to  four  or  five 
strangers,"  two  constables  came  in  with  a  war-  ih^ir  HtKi. 
rant  from  a  Magistrate,  Eobert  Bridges,  of  Salem,  ^^si. 
The  officers  took  Clarke  and  his  friends  "  to  the 
alehouse,  or  ordinary,"  and,  after  dinner,  to  the  meeting- 
house of  the  town.  When  the  party  entered,  the  con- 
gregation were  standing  at  prayers.  Clarke,  at  his  first 
stepping  over  the  threshold,  "  unvaried  himself,  civilly 
saluted  them,  turned  into  the  seat  he  was  appointed  unto, 
put  on  his  hat  again,  and  so  sat  down,  opened  his  book, 
and  fell  to  reading,"  When  the  service  was  over,  Clarke 
rose,  and  asked  leave  to  "  propose  a  few  things  to  the 

'  R.  1.  Eec,  409,  4G8,  480,  501.  '  Plym.  Eec,  H.  1S2. 
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congregation."  But  ho  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mr. 
Bridges,  who  was  present, "  commanded  him  silence  ; "  and 
the  three  were  taken  to  the  tavern  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  they  were  brought  before  the  same  Magis- 
trate, who  sent  them  to  the  jail  in  Boston  to  await  their 
trial  for  "  exercising  among  themselves  at  a  private  meet- 
ing upon  the  Lord's  day  ; "  for  "  offensively  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  congregation  at  their  coming  into  the  public 
meeting  ; "  for  "  saying  and  manifesting  that  the  church 
of  Lynn  was  not  constituted  according  to  the  order  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  for  such  other  things  as  should  be  alleged 
against  them  concerning  their  seducing  and  drawing 
aside  of  others."  On  the  same  day,  the  strangers  made 
Witter  another  visit,  and  "  in  contempt  of  authority,"  — 
so  it  was  alleged  in  their  sentence,  —  "they  being  then 
in  the  custody  of  the  law,  did  there  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  to  one  excommunicate  person,  to 
another  under  admonition,  and  to  another  that  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Lynn,  and  not  in  fellowship  with  any 
church."  ^ 

For  the  misdemeanors  above  specified,  and  for  what 
was  considered  an  offensive  announcement  and  vindicar 
tion  of  their  doctrines  in  Court,  they  were  sentenced  to 
pay  fines ;  Clarke,  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  Holmes,  of 
thirty  pounds,  and  Crandall,  of  five  pounds.  As  was  usual 
at  that  time,  when  a  person  fined  had  not  property  to  be 
levied  upon,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
againaubem.  ^\iqj  wGro  further  sentenced  to  be  punished  by 
^"'^  ^'  whipping,  as  the  alternative.  In  an  altercation 
which  followed  between  him  and  Governor  Endicott, 
Clarke  professes  to  have  understood  the  Governor  as 
offering  him  the  opportunity  of  a  discussion  with  the  min- 
isters ;  and  ho  wrote  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 
But,  before  the  preliminaries  were  adjusted,  —  which  it 

'  Clarke,  H!  Ndwcs  from  Kew  England,  &c.,  1  -i. 
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is  likely  they  never  would  have  been, — "some  friends" 
paid  his  fine,  "  contrary  to  his  counsel ; "  an  order 
was  sent  to  the  jailer  for  his  discharge  ;  and  the 
next  day,  leaving  a  paper  expressive  of  his  readiness  to 
hold  a  disputation  whenever  it  should  be  allowed,  he 
departed  for  his  home.^  His  return  to  Newport  with 
tidings  of  what  had  befallen  him  must  have  been  a  very 
few  days  before  or  after  the  arrival  there  of  Coddiogton 
with  his  "  commission." 

The  jailer — probably  acting  for  persons  of  more  conse- 
quence than  himself,  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  getting 
Crandall  out  of  the  way  without  a  scene — had  given 
bond  for  his  appearance  at  the  Court  to  which  the  fine 
was  to  be  paid.  But  Crandall  professed  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  time,  and  in  his  absence  the  jailer  paid  the 
bond.^  Holmes  was  not  to  be  so  put  oft!  He  remained 
at  Boston,  enforcing,  by  the  further  hard  treatment  he 
received,  the  effect  of  the  narrative  which  his  more  able 
friend  was  already  detailing  to  their  associates  on  Rhode 
Island.  "  There  were,"  Holmes  wrote,  "  that  would  have 
paid  the  money,  if  he  would  accept  it ; "  ®  but  that  con- 
clusion of  the  business  did  not  suit  his  views,  "When  he 
relates  that  the  scourging  which  he  endured  "  was  so  easy 
to  him  that  he  could  well  bear  it,  yea,  and  in  a  manner 
felt  it  not,"  and  that  he  "  told  the  Magistrates,  '  Tou  have 
struck  me  as  with  roses/  "  *  the  reader  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  executioner  had  been  directed  by  his  superiors 
to  vindicate  what  they  thought  the  majesty  of  the  law  at 
little  cost  to  the  delinquent.  Two  persons,  one  or  both 
of  whom  had  come  from  Newport  to  be  present,  were 
apprehended  for  accosting  him  with  expressions  of  sym- 


'  Clarke,  111  Newes  from  New  Eng-  '  Clarke,  El  Newes,  &e.,  15. 

land,  &c.,  5-13.  —  "He  was  as  good  '  Ibid.,  19,  in  aletter  which  Holmes 

aa  thrust  out,  wiihont  pay  or  whipping."  -wrote  to  the  Baptists  of  London,  ^t- 

(R(^er  Williams  to  Winthrop,  jr.,  in  jnghis  account  of  tlie  transaction. 

Mass.  ffist.  Coll,,  XXIX  293.)  *  Ibid.,  22. 
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pathy  wlien  the  scene  was  over,  and  were  sentenced  to 
pay  fines  of  two  pounds  each,  under  the  penalty  of 
scourging.  But  payment  of  their  fines  too,  notwith- 
standing their  remonstrance,  was  accepted  from  other 
persons  hy  the  Magistrates ;  and  they  were  discharged.^ 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Clarke  understood 
some  of  the  bearings  of  this  transaction  better  than  the 
punctilious  Bridges,  who  caused  him  to  bo  apprehended, 
and  even  better  than  the  austere  Endicott,  who  pro- 
nonnced  his  sentence.  When  he  came  to  publish  in 
England  his  account  of  it,  he  avowed  one  of  his  pur- 
poses to  be,  to  show  "how  that  spirit  by  which  they 
[the  rulers  in  Massachusetts]  are  led  would  order  the 
whole  Tvorld,  if  cither  brought  under  them,  or  should 
come  in  unto  them."  ^  When  the  first  attempts  of  Cod- 
dington  to  institute  his  government  had  to  be  made  in 
the  midst  of  an  agitation  excited  by  the  treatment  which 
Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  had  received  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Confederacy  of  New  England,  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  how  embarrassing  was  the  obstacle  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  path  of  his  ambition.  If  he  had  had  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  seasonably  with  the  Magistrates 
of  Massachusetts,  one  imagines  that  some  way  would 
have  been  found  to  deprive  Clarke  and  his  party  of  the 
argument  with  which  they  had  armed  themselves. 

If,  as  is  probable,  arrangements  were  already  in  pro- 
gress for  Clarke  to  proceed  to  England,  to  make  interest 
for  a  reversal  of  the  recent  action  of  the  govem- 
otok"°m4     ment  in  Coddington's  favor,  there  was  yet  an- 
^gtod.""    other  strong  reason  for  his  being  provided  with 
a  recent  case  of  persecution  of  Baptists  by  Mas- 
sachusetts.     In  fact,  before  the  winter,  he  sailed  upon 
that  mission.     Exertions  were  at  the  same  time  made  to 
speed  the  hitherto  fruitless  plan  of  despatching  Williams 
as  the  envoy  of  the  mainland  settlements.      Warwick 
»  Clailt^  HI  Newes,  &c.,  26  -  33.  "  Ibid.,  1. 
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undertook  to  raise  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  outfit,  and 
several  persons  in  PrOYidenee  engaged  to  contribute  ten 
or  twenty  pounds  each ;  ^  but,  after  all,  he  had  to  provide 
for  himself  by  selling  hia  property  in  the  Indian  country.^ 
He  embarked  for  England  from  Boston,  his  petition  for 
leave  to  do  so  having  been  granted  by  the  Magistrates.^ 
Clarke  either  accompanied  him,  or  joined  him  abroad.* 
Though  acting  for  different  parties,  the  business  of  both 
■was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  order  creating  Codding- 
ton's  government.  Besides  the  attractiveness  of  having 
a  prinoipalitj'  of  his  own,  and  the  hope  of  making  an 
arrangement  to  associate  the  islanders  with  the  Confed- 
eracy if  he  could  come  into  a  condition  to  treat  for  them 
as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  Coddington  had  wished  to  be 
released  from  his  connection  with  the  planters  at  Provi- 
dence and  Warwick,  particularly  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  hopeless  disorder  which  he  thought  he  observed  in 
those  settlements.^  Clarke  and  his  friends  at  Newport 
and  Portsmouth  had  the  urgent  reasons  that  have  been 
mentioned  for  repugnance  to  becoming  connected  with 
a  league  in  which  Massachusetts  was  the  controlling 
power ;  while  Providence  and  Warwick  might  apprehend 
that,  losing  what  security  they  derived  from  their  union 
with  Rhode  Island,  they  should  more  easily  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  eastern  Colonies. 

Coddington  had  been  able  to  overcome  whatever  diffi- 
culties confronted  him,  on  his  return,  in  instituting  his 
government  on  the  island.®  The  truncated  Colony  of 
"Providence  Plantations,"  consisting  now   of  only   the 

'  E.  I.  Kec,  I.  234.  ^  Gorton,  of  Warwick,  had  been  an 
"  Letter  in  Knowles,Memoir,&e.,  248.  extreme  annoyance  to  him  (see  above, 
'  The  petition  and  the  vote  upon  it  p.  119,  note  4,  p.  139,  note  3),  and  Cod- 
are  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXSIV.  471.  dington  had  been  one  of  the  Magistrates 
'  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  Clarke  who  expelled  Williams  from  Salem  in 
came  to  Massachusetts  to  embark  with  1636,  though  the  transaction  may  haTe 
"WiUiama,  conadering  the  treatment  ex-  created  no  permanent  unfriendliness, 
perienced  by  him  in  that  Cohjny  only  '  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
a  short  time  before.  missioners  after  Coddington's  return, 
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two  towns  on  the  mainland,  held  an  election,  and  chose 
scpstatimtf  Samucl  Gorton,  to  be  President.  There  is  no 
^'!^"'  record  evidence  that  the  regular  elections  for  the 
wickfMii  Colony  had  been  held  in  the  preceding  spring; 
and.  but  it   is  probable   that   they  had  been,  and 

October,  ^j^^^  Easton  had  been  rechosen  President,  and 
had  abdicated  that  place  on  Coddington's  arrival;  for 
the  record  of  Gorton's  election  recites  that  Easton  had 
"  of  late  deserted  his  office."  ^  At  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion, Gorton  was  succeeded  as  President  by  John  Smith,  of 
ifflis.  Warwick,^  The  following  spring,  the  choice  fell 
Maris  YLpon  Gregory  Dexter,  of  Providence,®  during 
whose  term  of  office  the  four  towns  were  reunited,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen, 

Williams  and  Clarke,  leaving  America  after  Gorton's 
election,  reached  London  just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Dutch  war,  and  some  months  passed  before  they 
could  secure  attention.  They  understood  that  an  interest 
connected  with  the  other  Colonies  of  New  England  was 
engaged  to  defeat  them.*  They  relied  on  the 
<  support  of  the  radical  leaders,  and  especially 
sought  the  favor  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.     Mainly 

ihey  wrote  to  tiiii  (September  13)  to  tliey  come  to  be  twenty-four  years  of 

inquire  what  be  meant  to  do  with  "  no-  age,  if  they  be  taken  in  under  fourteen, 

torions  delinquents,  who,  making  escape  from  tie  time  of  their  coming  within 

out  of  several  of  the  Colonies,  repaired  the  limits  of  this  Colony  ;  and  at  the 

to  bis  island  aa  to  a  city  of  refuge ; " —  end  or  term  of  ten  years  to  set  them 

■whether  he  would  "  deliver  up  and  re-  free,  aa  the  manner  is  with  the  English 

turn"  them,  or  "receive  and  keep  such  servants."     (Ibid.,  243.) 

under  hia  protection,  until  they  were  '  Ibid.,  262. 

pursued  and  impleaded  in  bis  courts,"  '  "  Our  second  obstruction  [the  first 

The  latter  course  they  "judged  very  being  the  Dutch  war]  is  the  opposition 

obstructive   to  the  ways  of  justice."  of  our  adversaries,  Sir  Arthur  Hazel- 

(Eecords,&c.,  in  Hazard,  11. 190, 197.)  rig   and   Colonel  Fenwick,  who  hath 

'  E.  L  Ree.,  I.  233.  married   his   daughter,   Mr.  Winslow, 

'  Ibid.,    242,  —  The    Court    which  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  both  in  great  place, 

chose  Smith  to  be  President  passed  an  and  all  the  friends  they  can  make  in 

order  "that  no  black  mankind  or  white"  Parliament  and  Council,  and  all  the 

should  be  "  forced  by  covenant  bond  or  priests,   both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 

otherwise  to  serve  any  man  or  bis  as-  pendent."    (Williams's  Letter  to  Prov- 

fdgns  longer  than  ten  years,  or  until  idence,  April  J,  1653,  inKnowles,  259.) 
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through  his  interest,  as  they  believed,^  they  obtained  from 
the  Council  of  State  a  provisional  revocation  of  Codding- 
ton's  commission.  They  remained  in  England  for  the 
present,  while  "William  Dyer,  who  had  accompanied  or 
followed  them,  returned  to  the  Colony  with  in-  1^3. 
telligence  of  their  success.^  December, 

The  settlements,  even  singly  regarded,  had  now  well- 
nigh  lost  what  little  cohesion  they  had  ever  attained. 
Gorton's  administration  had  been  signalized  at  Warwick 
by  the  degradation  of  his  old  friend,  John  "War- 
ner, from  the  place  of  Assistant ;  a  censure  which 
was  soon  followed  by  Warner's  disfranchisement,  and  the 
laying  of  an  attachment  on  his  property'',  "  upon 
suspicion  of  iiisufferable    treachery   against  the 

'  Williams's  letter,  in  Knowles,  258.  Davis's  touse,  a  shoemaker,  at  tlie  sign. 

'  E.  I.  Eec,  1  2G8,  288.  —  Dyor  liad  of  the  Swan."  With  the  first  he  sent  to 

been  General  Kecorder  and  General  Mrs.  Sadleir  a  copy  of  the  "  Experi- 

Attomey   of   Providence   Plantations  ments  of  Spiritnal  Health,"  which  he 

whilo  the  charter  of  that  government  says  he  wrote,  while  among  the  Indians, 

was  in  force.  —  The  General  Assembly  to  his  wife,  and  had  just  published  with 

wrote  to  Williams  (October  28,  aG52),  a  Dedication  to  Lady  Vane.     His  seo- 

recommending  that  he  should  obtain  a  ond  letter,  which  was  partly  on  contro- 

commiasion  as  Governor  for  one  year,  verted  topics,  was  accompanied  by  a 

(Ibid.,  249.)      But   the  proposal  was  copy  of  the  "Bloody  Tenent,"  which 

disrelished  by  some  of  their  constitu-  Mrs.  Sadleir  returned  without  reading, 

enta ;  and,  after  two  months'  reflection,  "  enb^ating  him  to  trouble  her  no  more 

it  was  retracted.     (Ibid.,  255.)  in  this  kind."    But  it  was  not  his  prae- 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  England  tice  to  be  so  dissuaded.    He  wrote  a 

that  Clarke  published  his  "  HI  Newea  third  time  with  increased  sharpness ; 

from  New  England,"  &c.,  quoted  be-  and  in  her  reply  his  old  friend  showed 

fore ;  and  that  Williams  published  his  herself  no  mean  mistress   of  his  own 

"  Bloody   Tenent   yet   more  Bloody,"  fence.      "  It  seems,"   she   said  among 

&c. ;   his  "  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  other  courtesies,  "  you  have  a  &ce  «F 

Christ's,"  &c.;  and  a  devotional  tract    brass,  so  that  you  cannot  blush 

entitled    "  Experiments    of    Spiritual  For  the  foul  and  false  aspersions  you 

Health,"  &c.     (See  Tol.  L  415.)  have  cast  upon  that  Kmg  of  ever- 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  cor-  blessed  memory,   Charles  the  Martyr, 

respondence  took  place  between  him    none  but  such  a  villain  as  your- 

and  the  niece  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  self  could  have  wrote  them,"    Of  John 

which   I  have   mentioned   in  another  Milton,  now  an  emeritus  controvertist 

place  (ibid.,  405,  note).    His  three  \eh-  and  not  yet  author  of  Paradise  Lost, 

ters  are  dated,  "  From  my  lodging  in  Mrs.  Sadleir  writes  to  Williams :   "  For 

St.  Martin's,  near  the  shambles,  at  Mr.  Milton's  book  that  you  desire  I  should 
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town ; "  and  his  wife  was  indicted  for  a  felony.-^     Hugh 
Bewitt,  of  Providence,  the  General  Sergeant  and  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Colony,  was  arraigned  and  tried 
for  treason.^      At   Newport,  in  the  absence  of 
Clarke,  Coddington  was  at  hot  feud  with  Dyer.^   At  "War- 
wick there  was  new  dissension,*  and  Smith  and  Greene 
of  that  place  were  summoned  to  Providence  to  "  give 
answer  for  their  writing  and  charge  against  the  Court  of 
Commissioners."^      The  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
any  government  in   the   settlements  was  not  brilliant. 
The  prospect  of  their  union  under  one  government  of 
their  o^vn  was  dark.     At  "  an  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  at  Portsmouth,"  held  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  such  a  union  under  the  authority  lately  ob- 
tained by  Williams,  it  was  "  ordered,  that  all  officers,  that 

read,  if  I  be  not  mistaken  that  is  he  my  Dutch  I  read  h'tti   ietI  me  mftny 

tliat  hath  wrote  a  book  of  the  lawful-  more  language"       (Msat,    Hist.  Colh, 

ness  of  divorce;  and,  if  report  says  true,  XXX.  4.) 

he  had  at  that  time  two  or  three  wivea  '  Some  of  the  ehargca  aga  nst  Joha 
living.  This  perhaps  were  good  doc-  Warner  on  th  a  occaoion  have  been 
trine  in  New  England,  but  It  Js  most  mentioned  (see  above  p  121  note  3). 
abominable  in  Old  England.  For  his  Others  were  as  follows  First  item; 
book  that  he  wrote  against  the  late  for  calling  the  officers  of  tho  town 
King  that  you  would  have  me  read,  rogues  and  thieves  with  respect  to 
you  should  have  taken  notice  of  Giod's  their  office.  Item ;  for  his  contempt 
judgment  upon  him  who  struck  him  in  not  appearing  before  the  town  now 
with  blindness ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  met,  being  lawfully  [cited  ?]  by  a  smn- 
he  was  fain  to  have  the  help  of  one  mons  from  the  officer  witb  two  magis- 
Andrew  MarveU,  or  else  he  could  not  trates'  hands  to  it.  Item  ;  for  his 
have  finished  that  most  accursed  libel,  employing  an  agent  to  write  to  the 
God  has  begun  his  punishment  upon  Massachusetts,  thereby  going  about  to 
him  here ;  his  punishment  will  bo  here-  enthrall  the  liberties  of  the  town,  con- 
after  in  hell I  have  also  read  trary  to  the  privileges  of  the  town,  and 

Taylor's  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  to  the  great  indignity  of  the  honorable 
I  say  it  and  you  would  make  a  good  State  of  England,  who  granted  the  said 
fire."  "  Trouble  me  no  moi-o  with  privileges  to  «b."  (Extract  from  the 
your  letters,  for  they  are  very  trouble-  Warwick  records  in  Arnold,  History 
some  to  her  that  wishes  you  in  the  of  Khode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
place  firon  whence  you  came."  talions,  1  287,  288 ;  comp.  241.) 

Writing  to  Winthrop,  soon  after  his  '  E.  I.  Eec,  I.  251. 

return,  with  some  account  of  his  visit  '  Ibid.,  219. 

to  England,  'Williams  says :  "  The  Sec-  '  Ibid.,  247. 

retary  of  the  Council  (Mr,  Milton),  for  '  Ibid.,  262,  2i!3. 
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were  in  place  wlien  Mr.  Coddington'a  commission  ob- 
structed, should  stand  in  those  places,  to  act  according  to 
their  former  commissions."  ^  But  Coddington,  being  ap- 
plied to  for  "  the  statute  book  and  book  of  records," 
replied  that  "  he  dared  not  lay  down  bis  commission,  hav- 
ing no  order  thereto,  nor  had  he  seen  anything  to  show 
that  his  commission  was  annulled."  ^  The  mainlanders 
and  the  islanders  could  not  take  the  preliminary  step  of 
agreeing  upon  a  place  where  they  should  meet  to  "  re- 
ceive the  orders  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Council 
of  State."  The  northern  settlements  said  that,  obatackato 
for  the  present  purpose,  they  represented  the  '^'^'^^"'■ 
legal  Colony,  having  continued  the  charter  government 
of  the  "  Providence  Plantations."  The  southern  towns 
maintained  that,  for  the  present  purpose,  they  were  the 
Colony,  since  they  contained  the  larger  number  of  its 
people.  Neither  party  would  give  way.  On  the  one 
hand  Newport  and  Portsmouth,  on  the  other  Providence 
and  Warwick,  —  each  pair,  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
professing  to  act  for  the  whole,  —  chose  a  board  of  magis- 
trates to  administer  the  colonial  government.  Each 
board  was  acknowledged  only  witliin  the  hmits  of  its 
own  constituency  ;  and  so,  instead  of  relief  having  been 
obtained  by  the  last  action  in  London,  a  new  complica- 
tion was  introduced. 

As  if  the  Ehode-Islanders,  in  this  imbecile  condition, 
had  not  enough  upon  their  hands,  they  undertook  to  con- 
stitute themselves  a  party  to  the  war  between  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth  and  the  Dutch.  They  set  up 
privateering,  issued  commissions  to  three  officers  priyatMriDB. 
for  service  against  New  Netherland,  and  insti-  ^^ 
tuted  an  Admiralty  Court  for  the  trial  of  prizes.^ 

^  E.  I.  Eec,  I.  240.  nal    or  in  a  copy,  exists  in   Hiode 

'  Ibid.,  2G5  ;  comp,  259,  260,  269. —  Island;  nor  does  it,  or  any  record  of  its 

After  muoli   inquirj',  I  cannot  learn  being  granted,  appoarintheJournalof 

tliat  the  act  of  revocation  of  Codding-  the  CouneS  of  State.  Seebelow,p.  557. 

"  either  in  the  origi-  '  Ibid.,  26S  ;  comp.   261. —  Our  old 
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The  colonial  rulers  chosen  by  Providence  and  "Warwick 
condemned  this  measure,  and  passed  a  vote  disfranchising 
its  friends.^  Captain  Hull,  who  held  one  of  the  commis- 
sionSj  interpreted  it  with  such  latitude  that  he  captured 
a  French  ship.  Captain  Baxter,  a  Rhode-Island  officer, 
subsequently  employed,  peized  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Barnstable,  in  Plymouth  Colony.^  The  same  commander 
took  a  Dutch  prize  into  Fairfield,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  two  Dutch  armed  vessels,^  who  proceeded  to  blockade 
the  port.  The  distracted  community  was  fertile  in  ways 
of  being  vexatious  to  its  neighbors. 

The  generous  statesman  who  had  flattered  himself  that 
his  intervention  had  secured  to  it  a  new  tranquillity  was 
amazed  at  the  infatuation  of  its  turbulent  people,  "  How 
1854.  is  it,"  wrote  Sir  Henry  Vane,  "  that  there  are 
^''■*-  such  divisions  amongst  you,  —  such  headiness, 
tumults,  disorders,  injustice?  The  noise  echoes  into  the 
ears  of  all,  as  well  friends  as  enemies,  by  every  return  of 
ships  from  those  parts.  Is  not  the  fear  and  awe  of  God 
amongst  you  to  restrain  1  Is  not  the  love  of  Christ  in 
you,  to  fill  you  with  yearning  bowels  one  towards  another, 
and  constrain  you  not  to  live  to  yourselves,  but  to  Him 
tJiat  died  for  you,  yea,  and  is  risen  again  ?  Are  there  no 
wise  men  amongst  you;  no  public,  self-denying  spirits, 

friend,  John  UnderliiU,  who  was  not  cruit  to  himaelf  by  otter  men's  goods ; 
particular  as  to  tie  colors  uader  -wMoIi  and,  contrary  to  the  State's  intentions 
he  served,  and  who  had  been  getting  and  expressions,  plungcth  himself  and 
himself intotrouhle withhis recentmas-  some  others  in  most  unnecessary  and 
ters  in  New  Motherland  (Brodhead,  unrighteous  plundering,  both  of  Dutch 
I,  556),  was  one  of  those  officers,  and  and  French,  and  English  also."  (Let- 
"William  Dyer  was  another.  The  com-  tor  of  Providence  to  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
miaaion  constituted  "  Captain  John  Un-  in  Knowles,  Memoh-,  &e.,  269.)  —  Cod- 
derhill  commander-in-chief  upon  the  dington  and  Dyer  were  formally  reeon- 
land,  and  Captain  William  Dyer  com-    ciled   to   each   other,   May    14,  1656. 

mander-in-chief   at    sea,    ycfc  to  join    (MS.  Becords  of  E,  I.,  p.  39.) 

in  counsel,    to    be   assistant   each  to        '  R.  I  Rec,  L  266,  270,  271. 

other,  for  the  propagating  of  the  ser-        '  Eerords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  285  - 

vice  premised."  —  "  Mr.  Dyer, 287,  293  -  295. 

bring  ruined  by  party  contentions  with        '  Ibid.,  227, 

Mr,  Cottingtoa, hopes  for  a  re- 
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that,  at  least  upon  the  grounds  of  public  safety,  equity, 
and  prudence,  can  find  out  some  way  or  means  of  union 
and  reconciliation  for  you  amongst  yourselves,  before  you 
become  a  prey  to  common  enemies,  especially  since  this 
State,  by  the  last  letter  from  the  Council  of  State,  gave 
you  your  freedom,  as  supposing  a  better  use  would  have 
been  made  of  it  than  there  hath  been  ?  Surely  when 
kind  and  simple  remedies  have  been  applied  and  are 
ineffectual,  it  speaks  loud  and  broadly  the  high  and  dan- 
gerous distempers  of  such  a  body,  as  if  the  wounds  were 
incurable."  ^ 

This  letter  was  brought  by  Williams  to  New  England. 
Landing  at  Boston,  he  produced  a  letter  of  safe- 
conduct  from  twelve  members  of  the  Council  of  wuiIILbw 
State,^  and  was  permitted  to  proceed  without  ^'""'''^ 
molestation  to  his  home.     Distressed  to  find,  on 
his  arrival  there,  that,  though  the  forms  of  a  general 
election  had  lately  been  gone  through,^  no  actual  union 
was  made  or  prepared  for,  he  addressed  to  his  neighbors 
a  letter  of  remonstrance.     He  reproached  them  for  the 
misconduct  by  which  they  had  brought  on  themselves 
the  reproach  of  being  "  a  licentious  and  contentious  peo- 
ple," *  and  urged  them,  with  the  eloquence  almost  of  de- 
spair, to  find  some  way  to  a  settlement,  if  they  would  not 
seem  "  to  have  disfranchised  humanity  and  love."     The 
evident  necessity  of  the   case  lent  force  to  his  advice. 
A  meeting  of  "  Commissioners  "  for  the  four  towns  ■ —  six 
for  each  —  was  arranged.     They  voted  to  restore 
the  government  as  it  had  been  constituted  seven 
years  before,  under  the  patent  obtained  by  Williams,  at 
the  same  time  ratifying  the  proceedings  which,  during  its 
suspension,  had  been  had  by  the  two  separate 
colonial  authorities.      An  election  was  ordered, 
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at  which  Williams  wag  chosen  President,  and  a  proRpcct 
of  better  things  seemed  to  be  disclosed.-^ 

A  hst  of  freemen,  made  about  this  time,  exhibits  two 
^^^^  hundred  and  forty-seven  names.  Of  these,  one 
et  die  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  belonged  to  the  island, 
Newport  havmg  nmety-six,  and  Portsmouth  sev- 
enty-one. Of  the  residue,  Providence  numbered  forty- 
two,  and  Warwick  thirty-eight,  Newport  alone  being  con- 
siderably more  populous  than  both  these  settlements 
together.^  The  aggregate  population  may  have  amount- 
ed to  twelve  hundred.  The  Colony  was  rounded  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute,  of  sixteen  years'  standing,  re- 
specting Pawtuset.     It  had  been  ordered,  when  a  govern- 

igiY.     ment  was  organized  under  the  patent  for  "  Provi- 

Miy  19.  ^Qj2.ce  Plantations,"  that  the  planters  at  Pawtnxet 
should  "  be  left  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would  have 
Providence,  Portsmouth,  or  Newport  over  them."  ^  But 
the  Pawtuxet  people  desired  to  attach  themselves  to  no 
one  of  those  towns.  They  continued  to  consider  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Two 
years  after,  under  the  Presidency  of  John  Smith,  the 
1649.      General  Court  of  Providence  "  ordered   that  a 

my  2%  messenger  be  sent  to  Pomham  and  the  other 
sachem,  to  require  them  to  come  to  this  Court,  and  that 
letters  be  sent  to  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  father,  and 
the  rest  of  Pawtuxet,  about  their  subjecting  to  this 
Colony."  * 

The  Pawtuxet  people  reported   this  to  the    General 
jsm.      Court  of  Massachusetts,  "who  warned  Smith's  gov- 

jfc-i  33.  ernment  to  desist  from  troubling  them.^  To  clear 
her  claim,  Massachusetts  then  applied  to  Plymouth ;  and, 

'  E.  I.  Eec,  I  276.  advice  of  the  Federal  Commissioners 

'  Ibid.,  209-B02.  respecting  the  question  of  her  jurisdic- 

'  Ibid.,  152.  tioa,  and  had  been  adrised  by  them  to 

'  Ibid,,  218.  settle  it  with  Plymouth  "by  a  neigh- 

'  Mass.  Rec,  HI.  196.  —  Maasachu-  borly  and  friendly  treaty."     (Eecords, 

aetta  had  first  (July,  1649)  asked  the  &g.,  in  Hazai-d,  IL  144.) 
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receiving  from    that    Colony  a  formal  surrender  of  its 
title  to  the    lands  occupied  by  Arnold  and  his 
friends,^   she  proceeded   to  annex  them  to  her     ™'  ' 
county    of  Suffolk.^     Providence    "undertook   to    collect 
taxes  at  the  settlement,  and  was  threatened  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  Wil-      ^^j. 
Hams,  which  declared  that,  if  the  pretension  was    ^°-'^- 
not  abandoned,  that  government "  intended  to  seek  sat- 
isfaction in  such  manner  as  God  should  put  into  their 
hands."  ^ 

The   Commissioners     from    Plymouth    now    disputed 
the  legality  of  the  earlier  proceedings  of  their  Colony  in 
making  the  cession  to  Massachusetts ;  and  the  question 
became  further  perplexed*     Once   more   the    Pawtuxet 
people  were  molested  by  their  neighbors  with  a  claim  for 
taxes.     But  Massachusetts  was  getting  tired  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  original  purpose  of  it  had  long  ago  been 
answered.    She  merely  replied  by  a  protest  against  the 
claim,  and  by  a  permission  to  the  Pawtuxet  peo-     xesa. 
pie  to  recover  compensation  in  her  courts,  if  they    *''""  ^■ 
could  find  within  her  jurisdiction  any  property  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  aggrieved.^     Their  number  was  reduced 
by  removals,  till  only  four  heads  of  families  remained. 
Two  desired  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new     -i^_ 
government ;  and  two,  William  Arnold  and  "Wil-  ''°™'^*^ 
liam  Carpenter,  weary  of  the   annoyances  which  were 

'  Mass.  Eec,  III.  198 ;  Pljin.  Eec,  be    costly   and    troublesome.     (Plym. 

II,  158.  Rec,  II.  in  ;  Eetords,  &c.,  in  Hazard, 

=  Mass.  Eec,  m.  201,  202.  — The  II.  153  ;  eomp.  143.) 

Federal  Commissioners,  beiug  informed  '  Mass.  Eec,  IIL  228, 

of  this  cesaon  at  tlieir  next  meeting  '  Eecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  U.  199  - 

(Septembers,  1650),  advised,  for  tlie  203.  —  Thebusinesswas  revived  at  tliia 

sake  of  conciliating  the  Warwick  peo-  time  hy  a  notice  to  the  Commissioners, 

pie,  that  Plymoufli  shoald  retract  it,  from  Gorton  and  his  fiiends,  of  their 

and  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  territory,  intention  to  make  another  application 

(Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  153,154.)  to  Parliament.    (Ibid,,  198;    see  also 

Massachusetts  readily  acceded  to  that  Winthrop,  11,  251,  252.) 

arrangement  (Mass.  Rec.,m.216);but  '  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (!.)  149. 

Plymouth  declined  a  business  likely  to 
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always  so  near,  while  protection  had  to  be  invoked  from 
such  a  distance,  professed  their  wHluigness  to  do  so,  but 
for  the  fear  of  offending  Maaaachusetts.'^     Thia  imaginary, 
if  not  pretended,   scruple  waa   easily   removed.     Their 
165B.      petition,  "  in  behalf  of  themaelves  and  all  the  in- 
Bflj  26.    habitants  of  Pawtuxet,  for  a  full  discharge  from 
their  submission,"  was  cheerfully  granted  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.^     Plymouth  did  not  care  to  re- 
vive her  claim.    They  were  received  aa  citizens  of  "  Provi- 
dence Plantationa ; "  ^  and,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  difficulty  as  they  had  occasioned,  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  estate  was  denounced  by 
that  government  against  whosoever  should  "  put 
his  lands,  or  any  parta  thereof,  that  are  within  this  Col- 
ony's bounds,  under  the  government  of  any  other  juris- 
diction,  or   endeavor  actually  to  bring  in  any  foreign 
power  to  govern  in  any  part  or  parts  of  this  Colony's 
precincts."  * 

When  it  had  at  last  accompHshed  a  political  union,  the 
Colony  was  not  yet  prepared  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace 
.  and  order.^     "  A  tumult  and  disturbance "  took 

tooiaer.  place  at  Providence,  "  under  pretence  of  a  volun- 
'^'^"^  tary  training."  ^  A  reforming  citizen  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  town,  maintaining  "  that  it  was  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  against  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  transgressors  against  the  private  or  public 
weal."'     It  was  found  Judicious  to  provide  that,  "in  case 

'  "Williams's  letter  to  "  The  General  '  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (i,)  S33. 

Court  of  Magistrates  and  Deputies  as-  '  R  I.  Eec,  L  339, 

sembled  at  Boston,"  in  Itnowles,  Me-  '  Ibid.,  401. 

moir,  &c.,  285.     In  this  letter  tKe  ha-  '  It  is  gratifring  to  know  that  Wil- 

rasaed  President  of  Ehode  Island  says :  liams  was  now  alhiwed  to  come  to  Bob- 

"  Honored  Sirs,  I  cordially  profess  it  ton.     There   is  a   letter  fram  him  to 

before  the  Most  High,  that  I  believe  if  Winthropwritten  there,May  17,  1656. 

not  only  they  [the  Pawtuxet  people],  (Knowlea,  292.)    The  vote  in  his  favor 

hut  ourselves  and  all  the  whole  country,  is  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  XXX.  62. 

by  joint  consent,  were  subject  to  your  '  Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  113. 

govemmeat,  it  might  be  a  rich  mercy."  '  Knowles,  Memoir,  &c.,  278, 
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any  man  should  strike  another  person  in  the  Court,  he 
should  either  be  fined  ten  pounds  or  be  whipped,     ^^^^ 
according   as    the    Court   should  see    meet;"^   Jan^w. 
and,  because  the  Colony  was  "  rent  and  torn  with  di- 
visions," it  was  "  ordered  that  if  any  person  or  persons 

should  be  found to  be  a  ringleader  or  ringleaders 

of  factions  or  divisionSj  he  or  they  should  be  sent  over  at 
hia  or  their  own  charges  as  prisoners,  to  receive  his  or 
their  trial  and  sentence  at  the  pleasure  of  hia  Highness 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Council"^  Coddington  was  sus- 
pected of  furnishing  guns  to  the  Indians ;  ^  and  was 
required  to  give  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  j^^^ 
government  by  publicly  uttering  and  signing  the  *""^"- 
following  declaration  :  "  I,  William  Coddington,  do  freely 
submit  to  the  authority  of  his  Highness  in  this  Colony  as 
it  is  now  imited,  and  that  with  all  my  heart ; "  *  —  a  sub- 
mission which  scarcely  procured  him  admittance  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  when  he  wa.?  elected  as  a  Commis- 
sioner from  Newport.^  William  Harris  had  been  one  of 
Williams's  earliest  associates.®  He  was  disposed  to  fol- 
low out  his  master's  doctrine  to  its  last  results.  His 
ardor  occasioned  a  fierce  quarrel  between  them.  He 
"  sent  his  writings  or  books  to  the  main  and  to  the  island, 
against  all  earthly  powers,  parliaments,  laws,  charters, 
magistrates,  prisons,  punishment-s,  rates,  yea,  against  all 
kings  and  princes,  under  the  notion  that  the  people 
should  shortly  cry  out, '  No  lords,  no  masters  ! '  and  in  open 
Court  protested,  before  the  whole  Colony  Assembly,  that 
he  would  maintain  his  writings  with  his  blood," '  Wil- 
liams caused  him  to  be  formally  arraigned  for  1657, 
high  treason,  and  he  was  laid  nnder  heavy  bonds  ^^^  ^^' 
for  good  behavior  till  such  time  as  the  Colony  should  be 


KLEec.,] 

[.  321. 

^  Ibid.,  328. 

Ibid.,  319. 

"  See  Vol.  I.  423,  note  3. 

Ibid.,  332. 

'  Williams, "  George  Fox  digged  out 

Ibid.,  32  r. 

of  his  Burrowes,"  20;  comp.  14. 
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instructed  from  Eqgland  how  to  proceed  with  him.-^  At 
the  annual  election,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time, 
"Williama  was  superseded  as  President  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
of  Pawtuxet,^  the  young  man  who,  as  interpreter  for  the 
Indians,  had  been  so  disliked  by  the  party  of  Gorton.^ 
The  deposition  of  Williams  may  not  unreasonably  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  the  popular  feeling  respecting  the 
strictness  with  which  he  was  proceeding  against  Harris. 
He  was  never  again  employed  in  any  office  higher  than 
those  of  Assistant,  and  of  Commissioner  (or  Deputy)  from 
Providence.  Nor  did  Coddington,  Coggeshall,  or  Easton, 
for  years  afterwards,  reach  a  higher  station.  For  the 
present,  new  men  —  and  men  commonly  cooler,  though 
younger  —  were  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Colony 
on  Narragansett  Bay. 

A  circumstantial  account  of  these  transactions  is  justi- 
fied by  the  exhibition  it  affords  of  the  position  and  tem- 
per of  the  several  parties  concerned  in  them.  Plymouth, 
the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Narragansett  settlers,  was 
unaspiring  and  poor.  When  she  preferred  to  have  Mas- 
isachusetts  undertake  the  management  of  Pawtuxct,  and 
finally  desisted  from  her  claim  upon  that  country,  her 
course  accorded  as  well  with  the  scantiness  of  her  means 
as  with  the  moderation  of  her  aims.  She  had  felt  obliged 
to  decline  a  proposal  from  her  confederates  to  talie  a  part 
in  a  trade  to  be  conducted  on  joint  account  with  the  In- 
dians, by  reason,  as  her  vote  expressed  it,  "  of  such  a  dis- 
proportion in  our  estates  to  theirs,  and  so  many  thousands 


'  E.  I.  Bee,  L  361,  3G4.  —  He     p  ib-    glance  and  Bubjection, and  now 

lishedtoalUhetownsintlie  Colon)  da  1  openly  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  de- 

geroua  writings,  containing  his  note  lo  ii  cKred  himself  resolved  to  maintwn  the 

defiance  to  the  authority  of  his  Hurh  '<iid  writings  with  his  blood."     (Wil- 

ness  the  Lord  Protector,  &c    and  the  liam^a  wan-ant  for  the  arrest  of  Hai-ris, 

High  Court  of  Parliament  of  Fn<rland  m  Arnold,  Hist.,  &e.,  I.  263.) 

as  also  his  notorious  attempts  to  draw  R.  I.  Ecc,  I.  353. 

an  the  subjects  of  this  Colons   iito  a  '  bee  above,  p.  123. 
traitorous  renouncing    of  their    alle- 
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required  therein,  the  ■which  we  are  not  able  to  reach 
unto ; "  ■'■  and  her  poverty  and  her  "uprightness  appear  at 
once  in  the  frugal,  but  considerate,  provision  from  time 
to  time  made  for  her  magistrates,^ 

Plymouth  was  careful  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
rising  power  in  England.     Probably  it  was  because  the 
royal  authority  was   recognized  in  the  oaths  of  office 
which  had  been  in  use,  that,  in  the  summer  af-      h^b. 
ter   the    King's  execution,  the   freemen  unani-    ''"""^ 
mously  concluded  to  continue  the  existing  administra- 
tion in  place,  without  a  new  choice ;  since,  said  they, 
"  things  are  much  unsettled  in  our  native  country  in 
regard  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  whereby  the  Court 
cannot   so    clearly  proceed    in   election    as   formerly."  ^ 
"When  the  war  in  Eiigland  had  been  closed  by 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  "  the  Court  desired  that  of  pijmoufii 
a  public  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  Col-  ^a^'^nt!^ 
onv  niiffht  be  observed  therein,  to  give  thanks     iss*. 
for  the  great  victories  granted  to  the  army  in 
the  behalf  of  the  Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land." *      On  receiving  intelligence   of  the  breach  with 
Holland,  Plymouth  immediately  made  efficient     1^53. 
and  expensive  military  preparations,^  which,  "  in    ^'""  "■ 
obedience  to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,"  were  still 
further   prosecuted    on    the    arrival    of  the    expedition 
destined  to  act  against  New  Netherland.*     An     i^gi. 
order  was  issued  "for  the  pressing  of  the  number    ■'"™®- 

'  See  above,  p.  162,  note  1.  were  redressed,  and  lie  then  accepted 

'  Plym.  Eeu.,  III.  51,  121.— Magis-  office.     (Ibid.,  80,  81.)     In  1657,  the 

tracy  in  those  days  was  an  inartificial  Court  allowed  the  Governor  ten  ponnda 

thing  in  Plymouth.   In  1652  and  1G63,  "for  a  man  io  attend  upon  him  in  bis 

Governor  Bradford  was  invested  with  journeys,"  and  made  provision  "  to  ac- 

power  "  lo  choose  a  Depaty  to  serve  in  commodate  him  with  a  private  room." 

his  room."    (Ibid.,  7,  80.)    In  1655,  (Ibid.,  121.) 

after   his   election,    he  "  propounded  '  Ibid.,  II.  139. 

fiome  particulars  as  reasons  wherefore  '  Ibid.,  III.  Q. 

he  was  not  willmg  to  accept  his  place  ^  Ibid.,  23  -  2G  ;  comp,  28  -  30. 

unless  Bome  speedy  course  were  taken  °  Ibid.,  53  --  57. 

for  the  redress  of  the  same."     They 
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of  fifty  men  to  be  taken  out  of  the  several  towns."  They 
were  "to  go  forth  under  the  command  of  Captain  Miles 
Standish."  Provisions  were  collected  for  a  campaign  of 
two  months ;  and  "  Captain  Thomas  Willett  was  ordered 
speedily  to  repair  unto  the  Commissioners  in  chief,  who 
were  at  present  at  the  Massachusetts,  to  accompany  them 
unto  the  Manhatoes,  and  to  be  assistant  unto  them  in 
advice  and  counsel."  * 

The  thanksgiving  of  Plymouth  for  the  successes  of 
the  Parliament  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  an  ap- 
lertitory  ot  phcation  of  that  Colony  to  the  Council  of  State 
ra'^theKea-  ■^*"^  ^  coufirmatiou  Bud  enlargement  of  its  prop- 
noba;.  (.^^y  qu  tho  Keunebec.^  The  application  was 
granted,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  requisition  "  that 


'  Plym.  Eec,  m.  54,  55  ;  comp.  terday,  as  I  am  iaformed,  Mr.  CwMing- 
Hutcli.  Coll.,  254.  —  Willett  had  been  ton  had  something  done  for  him  at  tlio 
a  resident  of  New  Amsterdaih.  See  Council  of  State,  which  I  belieye  was 
above,  p.  310 ;  comp.  Vol.  L  163.  his  patent  confirmed ;  for  the  truth  is, 
'  January  26,  1652,  it  was  ordered  siuee  I  perceived  by  letters  from  Ply- 
by  the  Council  of  State  "  that  Mr.  Hoi-  mouth  that,  after  another  year's  warn- 
land,  LieutenantGieneral  Fleetwood,  ing,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  in 
Mr.  Gurdon,  Mr.  Love,  Mr.  Carew,  reference  to  the  old  order  of  Lords  and 
and  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigge,  or  any  Commons  sent  over  in  1647,  as  I  take 
three  of  them,  be  appointed  a  commit-  it,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  vain  thing  to 
tee  t«  take  into  consideration  the  pa-  strive  against  the  stream,  whereas  in- 
fer given  in  by  Mr.  Winslow  concern-  deed  that  was  the  main  materiai  objec- 
ing  New  Et^land,  and  to  report  their  tion  above  a  twelvemonth  since,  which 
opinion  to  the  Council  thereon ;  and  1  could  not  answer,  that  we  had  such 
Mr.  Holland  was  desired  to  take  care  an  order,  but  never  looked  after  the 
thereof."  What  that  paper  was,  I  do  performance  thereof,  nor  made  any  re- 
not  know ;  but  March  8,  1652,  Wins-  turn  upon  it.  And  if  I  could  not  then 
low,  in  behalf  of  Bradford,  presented  answer  it,  how  much  less  after  another 
to  the  Council  of  State  a  petition  for  a  year,  if  not  eighteen  months'  expira- 
grant  of  "tJie  whole  river  of  Kennebec,  tion.  But  the  will  of  the  Lord  must 
with  all  the  parts  thereof,  witii  the  gov-  be  done."  (Huteh.  Coll.,  229.)  Cod- 
emmcnt  of  the  same ; "  and  the  Coun-  dington's  "  commission  "  interfered  with 
cil  recommended  to  Parliament  to  make  the  patent  which  Winslow  wished  to 
the  grant.  (Journal  of  the  Council  of  obtiun  for  Plymouth ;  and  the  "  order 
State;  see  also  Vol.  L  230,  523,  539.)  of  the  Lords  and  Commons"  which  had 
—  Winslow  had  hoped  to  obtMn  a  Par-  been  neglected  was,  I  suppose,  that 
liamcntary  patent  for  Plymouth,  but  which  had  been  issued  in  Gorton's 
had  become  discouraged.  April  17,  favor.  (Sec  above,  p.  206  ;  Winthrop, 
1651,  he  wrote  fi«m  London  :  "Tea-  II.  281.) 
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such  due  course  should  he  taken  as  that  the  English  resid- 
ing in  the  said  river  should  be  orderly  governed,  and 
carried  on  in  a  way  of  peace  for  their  common  good." 
Hereupon  Thomas  Prince  was  despatched  to  the      i^ti. 
river  to  organize  a  local  administration.     He  was    t^^*-''- 
to  require  the  persona  dwelling  there,  on  pain  of  expul- 
sion, to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  and  to  the  government  of  Plymouth;   which 
done,  they  were  permitted  to  "  act  in  the  choice  of  such 
as  might  be  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  in  making  and 
executing  such  orders  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  be  es- 
tablished amongst  them."  ^     In  a  few  weeks  Prince  was 
able  to  report  that  he  had  executed  his  commis-  ^^ 
sion,  and  that  a  code  of  laws  had  been  adopted, 
and  local  officers   appointed,   the    chief  of  whom    was 
Thomas  Piirchas,  of  Pejepscot,  who  had  willingly  made  a 
surrender  of  his  settlement.^      Erom  the  trade  on  the 
Kennebec,  which  was  farmed  out,  Plymouth  derived  a 
revenue,  that  was  now  no  more  than  thirty-five 
pounds  a  year. 

In  the  month  made  memorable  by  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, a  second  revised  collection  of  the  laws  of  Plymouth 
was  pubhshed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Court.*  It  was  prefaced  by  a  declaration  "that  fhTteX^a 
no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance  be  made  or  »'««'"f "" 
imposed  at  present  or  to  come,  but  such  as  shall 
be  made  and  imposed  by  consent  of  the  body  of  the  Asso- 

'  Plym.  Eec,  IIL  43  -  45.  I.  365,)  for  fifty  pounds'  yearly  rent, 

'  Ibid.,  57-61 ;  comp.  es.— Proba-  had  just  expired.    Game  and  ftiwhad 

bly  the  transfer  by  Purchas  of  liis  plan-  become  less  abundant;  and  the  out- 

tation  from.  Massachusetts  (see  'V  ol  I  j  at  was  too  remote  from  the  seat  of 

593)  to  Plymouth  was  silently  as  well  ts  govemroent  to  be  kept  in  good  or- 

aa  gladly  acquiesced  in  by  the  former  ler      Bradford,   Prince,  and   Willett 

Colony,  to  which  at  present  the    are  took  a  lease  in  1655,  for  seven  years, 

of  an  isolated  settlement  at  su  li  i  (Plym.  Eec,  n.  9G,  J27,  t44,  III,  13, 

distance  would  be  merely  a  b  ilei  87   95,  106.) 

'  It  hail  formerly  been  la  ger      A  Plym.   Rec,  III.  143  ;  eomp.  115, 

leaee^venin  June,  1652,  (Wilham  on  11  . 
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ciates  or  their  representatives  legally  assembled,  which  is 
according  to  the  free  liberty  of  the  State  of  England."^ 
The  freemen  of  the  eleven  towns  which  constituted  Ply- 
mouth Colony  were  only  about  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber.^    No  person  could  become  an  inhabitant  without  the 
permission  of  the  municipal  authorities ;  and  the  right  of 
expulsion  was  freely  exercised.^    Apprenticeship  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  was  common,  on  condition  of  com- 
petent provision  for  their  support  and  outfit ;  and  the 
service  of  negroes  was  not  unknown.'*     In  Plymouth  the 
churches  were  not  so  well  provided  with  a  ministry,  and 
not  so  flourishing,  as  in  the  other  confederate  Colonies. 
The  General  Court  repeatedly  took  measures  to  stimulate 
the  towns  to  their  duty  in  this  respect;  and, on  one  occa- 
1358,      sion,  Massachusetts  even  went  so  far  as  to  mske 
**^''^-    the  remissness  of  Plymouth  the  subject  of  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  Federal  Commissioners.^    As  to  relig- 
ious toleration,  the  General  Court  held  that  "  due  respect 
■was  to  be  had  unto  those  that  were  really  conscientious, 
though  differing  and  dissenting  in  some  smaller  matters ;" 
but  that  "  if  any  really,  or  in  pretence  of  conscience, 
should  profess  that  which  eminently  tendeth  to  the  in- 
undation of  civil  state  and  violation  of  natural  bonds, 

'  Brigham,  Compact,  &e.,  107.  them."   (Hutch.  Coll.,  283.)    TheCom- 

"  Plym.  Bee.,  VIIL  197.    The  exact  miasiooers    earnestly   expressed    their 

number  was  305.  sense  of  the  oliUgation  of  their  several 

I  Ibid.,  in.  122.  governments  to  take  care  for  the  main- 

1  Ibid,  27.  tenanee  of  a  sufficient  ministry  (Rec- 

'  "Having  heard  some  time  since  ords,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  H.  348,  849); 

that  our  neighbor  Colony  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  embold- 

our  beloved  brethren,  in  a  great  part,  ened  hy  the  advice,  and  impatient  of 

seem  to  be  wanting  to  themselves  in  a  the  stigma,  took  up  the  business  with 

due  acknowledgment  and  encourage-  vigor.  (Plym.  Eec,  UI.  81,  155.)   The 

ment  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  so  feet  is,  that  Massachusetts  was  a  field 

aa  many  pous  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  action  too  near  and  too  attractive 

have  (how  justly  we  know  not)  de'iert  to  admit  of  the  retention  of  ministers 

ed  (heir   stations    railing*"    and   rela  of  high  talent  in  Plymouth     Chaiincey 

tions    our  desire  is  that  some  course  and  Norton  had  both  served  Plymouth 

mav  be  taken  as  that  a  piou'   ortho-  churches  ;    hut   men   like   them  were 

dox  m  Q   t  >  n  a\  1  e  lestite  i  -unj  i^^st  -wanted  in  a  larger  place. 
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or  the  overthrow  of  the  churches  of  God  or  of  his  wor- 
ship, here  prudence  was  to  be  improved  in  tlie  enacting 
and  execution  of  laws,"-' 

The  protracted  disputes  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians, 
which  agitated  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy, had  borne  especially  hard  tipon  New  e„^j„„„ 
Haven.     When  that  Colonv  despaired  of  the  eo-  iw^nstN'"- 

.  .  ...         Hetberisna, 

operation  of  Massachusetts  m  active  hostilities  1053, 
against  New  Netherland,  "the  Court  saw  them-  ^''^^^' 
selves  called  to  seek  for  help  elsewhere,  and  could  con- 
clude of  no  better  way  than  to  make  their  addresses  to 
the  State  of  England,"  At  their  solicitation,  Connecti- 
cut joined  in  the  movement;  and  Governor  Haynes  was 
desired  to  write  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  lately  gone  to 
England,  to  further  the  application  by  his  interest  with 
the  Protector  and  with  other  leading  men.^  Mr.  Ast- 
wood,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Haven,  and  lately 
a  Federal  Commissioner,  was  appointed  to  make  personal 
solicitation  to  Cromwell.®  The  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
rival at  Boston  of  the  expedition  under  Sedgwick  and 
Leverett  gave  tlie  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  New  Haven.  They  immediately  despatched 
Leete,  a  Magistrate,  and  Jordan,  a  Deputy,  to 
congratulate  the  commander,  and  consult  with  him  on 
a  course  of  proceeding.  The  messengers  were  to  as- 
sure him  that  they  intended,  "  according  to  their  ability 
and  means,  to  afford  their  best  assistance,  both  in  men 
and  provisions,"  and  that,  "  if  the  Massachusetts  should 
upon  any  consideration  refuse  or  delay,  yet  they  would 
readily  join  with  the  other  two  Colonies,  or  with  Connect- 
icut ;  yea,  this  jurisdiction  alone,  if  others  differed  in  judg- 

'  Brighara,  Compact,  &c.,  107.  Hopkins,  and  Colonel  Haynes"   (the 

>  N.  H.  Kec,  IL  Sr.  —  It  is  probable  Governor's  son), 
that  Haynes  wrote  accordingly.     But        '  In  Thurloe's  State  Papera  (1.  584) 

the  Connecticut  records  (I.  248,  24S)  is  a  letter  from  Ml".  Hooke,  colleague 

mention  only  letters  from  "  the   Gen-  of  Davenport,  introducing  Astwood  to 

eral  Court  to   Colonel   Fenwick,   Mr,  the  Protector. 
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ment,  would  improve  the  utmost  of  their  abiHty  to  mani- 
fest their  due  submission  to  the  authority  of  England,  and 
readiness  to  a  service  wherein  all  New  England,  at  least 
the  western  Colonies,  were  so  much  concerned."  While 
waiting  an  answer  to  their  message,  the  Colony  ordered 
frec[uent  trainings,  laid  an  embargo  on  provisions,  set  shoe- 
makers, bakers,  and  armorers  at  work,  provided  relays  of 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  orders,  and  levied  a  rate  of 
two  hundred  pounds.^  On  receiving  information  from 
their  agents  "  that  the  design  against  the  Dutch  was  like 
to  go  on,"  they  raised,  of&cered,  and  provisioned 
a  force  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  men,  pressed 
vessels  for  transports,  and  appointed  a  day  in  the  next 
week,  to  "be  set  apart  by  all  the  plantations  in  the  juris- 
diction to  seek  God  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  fasting 
and  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  enterprise  abroad,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  plantations  at  home."  ^  Before  the 
appointed  fast-day,  news  came  that  peace  was  made.  The 
affrighted  Dutch  Governor  sent  post-haste  to  New  Haven 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  true  ;  and  Eaton  —  with  no 
satisfaction  we  may  presume  —  despatched  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  which  allowed 
New  Netherland  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  New  Eng- 
land for  a  while  longer. 

Greenwich,  on  the  Dutch  border,  had  all  along  been  an 
occasion  of  trouble.  Seven  years  after  Patrick  had  caused 
it  to  be  annexed  to  New  Netherland,^  it  had  been  ceded 
back  to  New  Haven  by  the  boundary  treaty  made  with 
Stuyvesant.^  Disturbances  which  occurred  in  that  eettle- 
bb  ™nei.i-  ^^''^^  were  complained  of  by  the  Deputies  of  Stam- 
tion  ot  ford  to  the  General  Court,  which  caused  a  message 
1855.  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants,  "  requiring  them,  ac- 
"^  ^  cording  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  jurisdiction"  of  New  Havcn.^     At  the  next 

'  N,  H.  Kec.,  IT.  100  -  104.  '  See  above,  p.  310. 

'  Ibid.,  107-110.  '  H.  H.  Eec,  II.  144.  — Perhaps  it 

^  See  Vol.  I.  601,  was  in  relation  to  tbis  business  tliat 
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annual  Coiirt  of  Elections,  the  people  of  Green-     i^^_ 
wich    made    an    answer   to    the    demand,   with    '^''^^s. 
which  "  the  Court  declared  themselves  much  unsatisfied," 
adding  a  threat,  that,  unless  it  were  immediately  amend- 
ed, they  would  seize  some  of  the  principal  oifenders  and 
bring  them  to  New  Haven  "  to  answer  their  contempt." 
After  some  little  delay,  the  menace  had  its  de- 
sired effect,  and  Greenwich  sent  in  its  formal 
submission.^     The   seven   towns   now  comprehended   in 
the  Colony  of  New  Haven  gave  it  the  utmost  extent 
that  it  ever  attained.^ 

The  people  of  that  Colony  were  of  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  strict  accountability  of  public 
officers,  it  was  fit  to  make  them  stipendiaries  of  the  com- 
munity which  they  undertook  to  serve ;  and  the  Gover- 
nor, though  the  richest  man  among  them,  and  as  gener- 
ous as  rich,  received  an  annual  salary  of  fifty  pounds.^ 
Their  sense  of  the  importance  of  liberally  educating  their 
youth  was  such,  that,  before  their  earliest  town  was  ten 
years  old,  it  had  projected  the  establishment  of  a  College.* 
It  "raised  above  three  hundred  pound  to  en-  j^j„„„,|„„,„ 
courage  the  work,"  and  Milford  pledged  another  «="  h»™- 
hundred.^  The  scheme  proved  to  be  premature  ; 
and,  for  the  present,  these  distant  plantations  had  to  ex- 
pend their  judicious  bounty  on  the  College  of  the  older 
Colony,  to  which  their  Governor  did  not  fail  frequent- 
ly to  invite  their  attention,  reminding  them  to  send 
their  yearly  contributions  of  corn.'^  Before  the  1657. 
first  English  child  horn  in  New  Haven  had  atr  ^y^'- 
tained  his  majority,  "it  was  propounded  that  the  Court 

New  Haven,  at  tWa  Court,  raised  its  '  See  above,  p.  237.    la  1G51  oe 

first  troop  of  cavalry.     (Ibid.,  173.)  1652,  Mr.  Goodyear  offered  to  promote 

'  Ibid.,  176,  216  ;  eomp.  185,  the   object  by  the   gift  of  his  house, 

*  Greenwich,  however,  never  had  a  which  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town, 

fleparat*  representation  in  the  General  °  IS.  H.  Eec,  II.  141,  142, 

Court  of  New  Haven.     It  was  reck-  «  Ibid.,  149,  210,  225,  311,  318,  S54, 


oned  as  part  of  Stamford. 
'  K.  H.  Kec,  II.  15,99. 


32 
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would  think  of  some  way  to  further  the  setting  up  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  youth,"  StiU  earlier  the  town 
had  "  provided  that  a  schoolmaster  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  charge,  and  Milford  had  made  provision  in 
a  comfortable  way ; "  and  the  imitation  of  their  good  ex- 
ample was  now  enforced  by  a  colonial  "  order,  that  in 
every  plantation  where  a  school  was  not  already  set  up 
and  maintained,  forthwith  endeavors  should  be  used  that 
a  schoolmaster  might  be  procured  that  might  attend  that 
work;  and  what  salary  should  be  allowed  unto  such 
schoolmaster  for  his  pains,  one  third  part  should  be  paid 
by  the  town  in  general  as  other  rates,  the  good  education 
of  children  being  of  public  concernment,"  ^ 

The  tranquillity  which  succeeded  in  New  Haven  to  the 
preparations  for  Dutch  and  Indian  wars  had  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  completion  of  a  body  of  laws.     Agreeably 
to  a  request  which  the  Court  had  made  to  the  Governor 
some  time  before,  he  presented  a  compilation  of 
oEiaws.        such  orders  of  earlier  date  as  he  considered  "  most 
j^^    necessary  to  continue,"     The  Court  approved  his 
digest,  and  directed  it  to  be  printed,  "  with,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  also."     The  Governor  was,  how- 
ever, first  "  to  send  for  one  of  the  new  books  of  laws  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  to  view  over  a  small  book 
of  laws  newly  come  from  England,  said  to  he  Mr.  Cotton's, 
and  to  add  to  what  was  already  done  as  he  should  think 
fit ; "  ^  and  "  the  Elders  of  the  jurisdiction  "  were  to  "  have 
the  sight  of  them  for  their  approbation  also."  ^     In  the 

■  N,  H.Bec.,  n.  219,  220.— It  may  kins  in  London,  to  be  printed.     The 

be  menfjoned  here  that  Tovmiimen  (Se-  next  summe.i'  the  Magistrates  received 

lectmen)  were  chosen  in  Hew  Haven  from  him  five  hundred  copies.    They 

for   the    first    time,    Nov.   IT,   1651.  had  cost  ten  guineM,  for  whicli  the 

(Itad.,  SSI.)  several  plantations  assessed  themselves. 

'  This  must  have  been  Aspinwall's  Mr.   Hopkins   at  the  same  time  sent 

edition  of  Cotton's  book.     See  above,  "  six  paper  books  for  records  for  the 

p.  25.  jurisdiction,"  with  a  present  from  hun- 

=  N,  H.  Eec.,  n.  116;comp.  154.—  self  of  "  a  seal  for  the  Colony."    (Ibid., 

The  manuscript  was  seat  to  Mr.  Hop-  186.)     A  copy  of  the  original  impres- 
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Code  thus  framed,  the  first  Article  —  -which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Bill  of  Eights  —  was  copied  from  the  Code 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  list  of  capital  offences  was  the 
same,  with  the  additions  of  incest,  and  of  violence,  or 
outrageous  insult,  or  stubborn  disobedience,  to  parents.-* 
The  Code  contains  none  of  the  provisions  known  in  New- 
England  fable  under  the  name  of  Blue  Laws. 

A   system  of  written  law   for    Connecticut   bears   an 
earlier  date.     Within  four  years  after  the  appointment  of 


Mon  of  the  laws,  in  the  library  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
is  the  only  complete  copy  now  known 
to  exist.  It  probably  belonged  to 
Davenport.  There  ia  an  imperfect 
copy  in  the  Boston  Athenseum.  The 
title  of  the  book  ia,  "  New-Haven's 
Settling  in  New  England,  and  some 
Laws  for  Goyernment,  published  for 
the  Use  of  that  Colony ;  though  some 
of  the  Orders  intended  for  Present 
Convenience  may  probably  be  here- 
after altered,  and,  as  need  reqniretb, 
other  Laws  added."  The  "ntlaa  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  now 
probably  printed  for  the  first  time,  A 
reprint  of  the  collection  is  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Hoadty's 
excellent  edition  of  the  New-Haven 
Colonial  Records. 

The  chasm  in  the  Records  of  New 
Haven  Colony  between  April,  1644, 
and  May,  16oS, leaves  nsin  uncertainty 
whether  the  code  of  1656  was  the  first 
essay  of  the  kind.  I  have  su^ested 
(see  above,  p.  236  ;  comp.  N,  H.  Rec., 
IL  iv.)  the  probability  that  some  tUgeet 
of  laws  for  New  Haven,  was  made 
about  the  year  1648  or  1649.  It  ap- 
pears in  1655  (N.  H,  Eec,  IL  146), 
that  the  Governor  had  been  "  formally 
deared  to  view  over  the  laws, 
but  as,  in  the  full  record  of  tl 
next  preceding  years,  there  is 
pearanoe  of 


are,  it  was  probably  expressed  earlier, 
and  not  improbably  acted  on,  to  some 
extent.  Massachusetts  had  had  a 
printed  code  since  1648  (see  above,  p. 
260);  and  in  some  particulars,  at  least, 
its  provisions  were  adopted,  ■within  a 
year  afterwards,  by  New  Haven.  (N. 
H.  Rec-V  L  464,  494,  499 ;  comp.  II, 
571,  576.) 

'  N.  H.  Rec,  571,  576-578,593; 
see  above,  p.  29.  —  Unnatural  lust 
had  been  punished  by  capital  execu- 
tion in  New  Haven,  as  it  had  hither- 
to been  in  no  other  Colony  but  Ply- 
mouth. Considerations  of  the  methods 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  of  the 
theological  theories,  which  were  in 
credit,  will  suggest  explanations  of  the 
morbid  vigilance  expressed  in  the  lawa 
in  respect  to  diabolical  and  to  bestial 
crimes.  In  those  days,  New-England 
men  meant  as  they  professed.  Their 
convictions,  covering  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  their  creeds,  laid  a  wide 
basis  for  imagination  and  emotion ;  and 
the  honest,  bona  fide,  contemplative 
believei  m  that  theor;  of  man's  nature 
which  IS  set  forth  in  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  lexically  understood  him- 
self to  be  hving  m  the  midst  of  Crimea 
of  dark  and  mysterious  enormity.  All 
but  saints  were  to  him  moral  lepers; 
and  ho  easily  accepted  evidence,  were 
it  better  or  worse,  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  disease  in  the  most  tranaeendent- 
ly  odious  forms. 
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Ludlow  to  superintend  that  business,^  such  existing  Oj> 
ders  as  had  the  character  of  permanent  statutes  had  been 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  General  Court ;  and 
1630.  they  were  accordingly  "  concluded  and  estab- 
^^-  lished."^  The  titles  are  disposed  in  alphabetical 
order,^  as  in  the  Code  of  New  Haven ;  and  the  Bill  of 
Eights  which  is  prefixed  is  copied  from  that  which  was 
first  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  To  the  list  of  capital 
offences  were  now  added  those  of  smiting,  cursing,  or 
stubbornly  disobeying,  father  or  mother. 

Connecticut  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other  of 

the    confederate    Colonies,  except  Massachusetts.      The 

settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Pequot,  River  was  acquiring 

importance,  and  the  General  Court  made  further 

c^MUcut.  arrangements_  for  its  government ;  *  and,  in  con- 

1^'      sideration   of   its  being  "  a  fit  and  convenient 

place  for  future  trade,"  and  "  that  they  might 

leave   to  posterity  the  memory  of  that  renowned  city 

166B.     from   whence   they   had    their    tmnsportation," 

MBjrchii.  ^-^Qj   gf^Ye  it  the   name   of  J^mo  London.^     The 

buildings  and  works  at  Saybrook  were  restored 

'  at  the  public  charge.*     The  inconsiderable  fish- 

'  See  above,  p.  235.  Eights   ia   the  more  concise   of  the 

'  Conn.  Eec,  I.  216. — It  does  not  two. 
appear  that  Ludlow,  after  all,  had  Beforo  thia  time  there  had  been  two 
much  to  do  with  this  Code.  It  is  merely  executions  in  Connecticut  for  witeh- 
a  compilation  of  existing  laws,  with  craft.  Goodwife  Eafiset  and  Goodwife 
additions  tcom  the  Code  of  Massachu-  Knapp  were  the  sufferers.  (N.  H. 
setts;  and  the  Court  madeagrantto  Eec.,n.  T7,eiseg.)  Two  executions  for 
the  Secretary  (Cullick)  of"  ax  pounds  the  same  crime  had  taken  place  still 
in  pat  of  payment  for  his  great  pains  earlier  in  Ma^sachasetts,  that  of  Mar- 
in drawing  out  and  transcribing  the  gavet  Jones,  of  Charlestowii,  in  1648, 
country  orders  "  (ihid.) ;  while  there  is  and  tliat  of  Ann  Hibbins,  in  Boston,  in 
no  record  of  an  allowance  to  Ludlow.  1655.     (Winthrop,  1.  321  ;  II.  326.) 

=  The  Connecticut  Code  (for  which        '  Conn.   Eec,   I.   185 ;  comp.   208, 

BeeConn.  Eec.,  1509-563)  is  a  httle  221,292.     See  above,  pp.  233,234. 
more  full  than  that 'of  New  Haven,  the        '  Conn.  Eec,  L  310,    313.  —  The 

former    having     seventy-eight    titles,  river  on  which  it  stood  they  also  called 

while  the  latter  has  sixty-six.    On  the  the  Thames. 
other  hand,  the   Connecticut   Bill  of        "  Ibid.,  187,  188,  200,  206,  233. 
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ing  station,  called  East  Hampton,  near  the  eastr     jg,g 
em  end  of  Long  Island,  was  annexed  to  the  Col-    ""'■  ''- 
onj.     At   the    mouth   of  a  little  stream  which  empties 
into  the  Sound  between  Fairfield  and  Stamford,     1650. 
some    twenty    families    from    Hartford  made   a     ■'""'■ 
settlement,   to   which  they  gave  the  name  of  NorwaOc} 
A  spot  on  the  Connecticut,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wethers- 
field,  was  occupied  by  planters  from  that  place  and  from 
Hartford,  with  others  from  Massachusetts  and  some  just 
arrived  from  England ;  and  its  Indian  name,  Mai-     lejs. 
iahefseck,  was  changed    to    Middletown.^     Inelud-      ^°''- 
ing  Southampton  and  Easthampton,  on  Long  Island,  Con- 
necticut had   now  twelve  towns.     Seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons  were  taxed  in  the  Colony,  and  their 
aggregate  property  was  valued  at  £  79,073.^ 

Connecticut  was  scarcely  less  forward  than  New  Haven 
to  promote  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland.     On  the 
reception  of  intelligence  of   the    arrivkl   of  Sedgwick's 
squadron  at  Boston,  Mr.  Welles,  Deputy-Governor,  acting 
as  Governor  in  Hopkins's  absence,  wrote  to  the      i^_ 
commanders,  asking  for  information   as  to    the    ■''"'' ^''■ 
number  of  men  and  amount  of  supplies  that  were  de- 
sired, and  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  assur- 
ing them  that  Connecticut  would  "  with  all  thankfulness 
embrace  this  favor  and  respect  from  his  Highness,  and 
with  all  readiness  attend  the  counsel  and  advice  of  his 
commissioners."*     And,  as  soon  as  the  Court  could  be 
assembled,   Maior  Mason   and    Captain    Cullick 
were    despatched  to  Boston   to   make  arrange-  ogainstNew 
ments  for  the  expected  campaign.    They  were   j^^^° 
authorized  to  offer  the  Colony's  share  of  a  force 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the  proportion  determined  by 

'  Conn.  Eec,  I.  210.  are  omitted  in  these  schedules,  both  of 

'  Ibid.,  250.  persona  and  of  property. 

'  Ibid.,  307,  808.  — The  two  lastr        '  Hatch.  Coil.,  253. 
named  towns,  as  well  as  New  London, 
S2* 
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the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  case  Massachusetta 
should  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  should 
be  thought  that  without  her  the  other  Colonies  were 
"  able  to  carry  on  the  design  with  hopeful  fruit  of  suc- 
cess," Connecticut  consented,  "rather  than  the  design 
should  fall,"  to  be  pledged  for  the  snpplj  of  "  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  provided  they  all  engaged  to  be  under  the 
command  and  at  the  dispose  of  such  commanders"  as 
Mason  and  Cullick  "  should  approve  or  appoint."  ^ 

Prom  her  position,  Connecticut  was  more  exposed  than 
BiodeiBiana  '^^^  othor  Colonics  to  annoyance  from  the  ma- 
priwiMts.  rauders,  whom  Rhode  Island  had  commissioned 
in  its  zeal  for  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  It  has 
been  mentioned,^  that  one  of  them,  Thomas  Baxter,  had 
occasioned  a  blockade  of  Fairfield,  by  escaping  into  that 
port  when  chased  by  two  Dutch  armed  vessels.  The 
confederate  Colonies  were  not  responsible  for  Rhode 
Island,  and  they  could  not  allow  one  of  their  harbors  to 
lejs.      be    closed  by   the  Dutch.     The   Commissioners 

Sept.  17.  agreed  in  advising  the  General  Courts  to  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  of  Dutch  vessels  into  their  ports  with- 
out express  license  from  some  Magistrate,  and  in  author- 
izing the  inhabitants  of  Fairfield  and  its  neighborhood 
to  expel,  or  make  prize  of,  the  vessels  which  had  given 
the  offence.^  Baxter,  being  arrested  in  Connecticut,  and 
prosecuted  by  the  owner  of  the  Barnstable  vessel  which 
1654.     he  had  captured,  was  sentenced  by  the  General 

Aprils.  Court  to  restore  his  prize,  and  to  pay  heavy 
damages,  besides  being  fined  fifty  pounds  "  for  his  insuffer- 
able reproachful  speeches  against  the  chief  of  that  juris- 
diction, and  his  insolent  carriages  in  several  particulars."  * 
Underbill  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  to  the  Dutch  house 
.at  Hartford,  and  posted  upon  it  a  notice,  that,  "  by  per- 

^  Conn.  Bee,  I.  259,  280,  *  Conn.  Eec,  L  252,   253  ;    cotnp. 

'  See  aljove,  p.  360.  K.  H.  Rec.,  II.  48,  SO,  et  seq.,  67,  T5 

'  Ilecord8,&c,,inHazard,II.287,288.    -77. 
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mission  of  the  General  Court "  of  Connecticut,  he      1^53. 
seized  upon  it  as  belonging  to  "enemies  of  the    '•"'^'^■ 
Commonwealth  of  England."  ^     He  found  purchasers  for 
it  in  two  different  parties,  one  being  of  Portsmouth,  the 
other  of  Hartford,  and  made  conveyances  of  it  to  both. 
But  the   government  of  Connecticut  "sequestered  and 
reserved  it,"  ^  till  a  full  investigation  should  be      11554. 
had.     The  next  year,  he  presented  a  petition  to    ^p"'^- 
the  General  Court,  alleging  that  they  had  au-     1^55. 
thorized  his  seizure  of  the  property,  and  praying    ""^  "■ 
them  to  "approve  of  his  sale  thereof"     But  they  contra- 
dicted his  statement,  and  denied  his  request^ 

After  Thomas  Welles  and  John  Webster  had  each  been 
at  the  head  of  the  government  one  year,*  the  want  of 
greater  efficiency  in  the  highest  office  had  proba-  j„^^^|„, 
bly  made  itself  felt,  and  John  Winthrop,  of  New  "■^^P.sr. 
London,  was  chosen  to  be  Chief  Magistrate.^     His     1557, ' 
administration  of  that  office,  connected  with  a    '^^- 


'  Brodieail,  History,  I.  558.  missioned  by  tie    General   Court  of 
'  Conn.  Roc,  I.  254.  Conneeticui;    "  to  execute   the    place 
'  Ibid.,  275.  of  a  Mi^istrate   at  Pequot."     (Conn. 
'  Webster  and  Culliek  left  Connect-  Eec,  L  164 ;  see  above,  p.  234.)     He 
icut  soon  aftfir,  in  consequence  of  the  had  probably  not  yet  determined  lo 
part  taken  by  them  in  an  ecclesiastical  detach  himself  from  Maaaachusetta,  of 
controverEy.   (See  below,  p.  490.)  The  which  Colony  he   continued  to  be   a 
former  went  to  Hadley  in  Massachu-  Magistrate  by  annual  elections.    The 
Bfitta ;    the  latter  to  Boston,     WeUea  government  of  Massachusetts  still  de- 
was  Governor  ^dn  in  1658,theeon-  sired  to  win  him  back  among  them,  and 
stitution  of  Connecticut  not  yet  permit-  offered  him  inducements  to  that  end. 
ting  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  (Mass.  Eec.,  H.  22D,  341.)     The  death 
Governor  of  the  preceding  year.    (See  of  his  father,  within  a  year  after  these 
Vol.  I.  53G.)    He  was  Deputy  GoTcr-  proposals,  may  have  had  an  influence 
nor  in  1G37  and  1659,  in  the  latter  of  on  his  deciaon.     In  May,  1G50  (Ibid., 
wluch  years  he  died.  IH.   182),  his  name  first  disappears 
'  Conn.  Eec,  I.  297;  comp.  801. —  from  the  list  of  Assistants  of  Maasacha- 
On  the  elecljou  of  Winthrop,  the  Col-  setts.     He  became  a  freeman  of  Con- 
ony  invited  him  to  make  Hartford  hia  nooticnt  in  that  month  (Conn.  Eec,,  L 
residence,  and  offered  him  the  rent  of  207),  and  in  May,  1651,  was  chosen  to 
the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  be  a  Magistrate,  to  wlilch  ofilce  he  was 
Haynea.  re-elected,  from  year  to  year,  till  he 
In  May,  1647,  Winthrop  was  com-  was  promoted  to  be  Governor  in  1657. 
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long  series  of  events  important  in  the  hiatory  of  the 
home  of  his  adoption,  was  inaugurated  by  transactions 
not  without  interest  as  indicating  the  orderiy  and  vigor- 
ous policy  which  was  to  pervade  it.  The  General  Court 
by  which  Winthrop  was  elected  waa  the  first  to  carry  into 
effect  a  rule  to  submit  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
every  freeman  to  the  vote  of  the  central  government  of 
the  Colony.^  It  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  the  first  which 
had  been  enrolled.^  And  in  Winthrop's  first  year  of 
oifice,  a  provision  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts was  adopted  in  a  law  "that  henceforth  no  persons 
KBB.  in  the  jurisdiction  should  in  any  way  embody 
MBKhii.  themselves  into  church  estate  without  consent 
of  the  General  Court,  and  approbation  of  the  neighbor 
churches."  ^  Connecticut  took  a  generous  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians*  putting  herself  to  expense  to 
provide  missionaries  of  her  own ;  and  she  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  Harvard  College.^ 

'  Conn.   Eec,  I.   297;  comp.   290,         'Ibid.,  311. 
331,417.  '  Ibid.,  265,531, 

'  Ibid.,  299  ;  comp.  309.  '  Ibid.,  H2,  139,  250, 
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In  Massachiiaetts,  after  the  death,  of  Winthrop,  Endicott 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  excellmg  every  con- 
temporary in  that  combination  of  qualities  which  ^^^^^^ 
was  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  pubUc  busi-  «"'ii»'4of 
ness.    Two  years  excepted,  he  was  always  Chief 
Magistrate  thenceforward  tiU,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seyen, 
he  died.     Dudley  and  Bellinghara  each  filled  the     ibsq. 
office  one  year  during  this  period.     In  these  two     ^^^ 
years,  Endicott  was  Deputy-Governor ;  and  when  he  held 
the  first  place,  Dudley  held  the  second  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  as  Belllngham  did  after  that  time  without 
interruption. 

By  many  titles  Dudley  might  seem  to  be  marked  as 
Winthrop's  natural  successor.  They  had  been  associates, 
from  the  first,  in  the  councils  of  the  Colony,  generally 
occupying  the  two  highest  stations  ;  and  Dudley  was 
a  person  of  eminent  integrity,  ability,  and  public  spirit. 
But  he  was  already  old  when  Winthrop  died,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  infirmities  of  age  had  somewhat  im- 
paired his  activity.  That  his  death  was  not  sudden  may 
be  probably  inferred  from  his  absence  from  the  General 
Court  held  two  months  before,  at  which  Coiirt  i^gs, 
he  should  have  taken  his  place  as  Deputy-Gover-  "^  ^ 
nor.-^  Bellingham  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  at  a 
later  period  rendered  long  and  excellent  service.  But 
the  natural  acerbity  of  his  character  was  not  yet  tem- 
pered by  years  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  course 

of  factious  opposition  to  Winthrop  had  brought  on  him 
■  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (i.)  119, 
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a  degree  of  distrust,  which  it  required  time  to  overcome. 
By  some  of  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of  his  admirable 
predecessor  Endicott  was  not  distinguished ;  but  under 
the  guidance  of  that  master  mind  the  Colony  had  sur- 
mounted its  first  difficulties,  and  had  established  a  definite 
line  of  policy  which  could  he  understood  and  followed  out 
by  such  as  might  not  have  been  competent  to  project  it; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  energetic  pioneer  and  soldier, 
trained  as  he  now  had  been  by  an  instructive  experience 
and  companionship  of  more  than  twenty  years,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  required  by  those  stirring  times.  The 
period  which  began  with  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
and  reached  beyond  it  by  five  years,  might  be  called,  in 
relation  to  Massachusetts,  the  period  of  Endicott's  admin- 
istration ;  for  during  that  time  he  was  scarcely  discharged 
from  the  chief  magistracy  often  enough  to  suggest  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  vested  for  life. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  time,  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended her  confines  in  two  opposite  directions.     A  tract 

between  the  Paucatuck  Eiver,  which  now  makes 
ai1*ter^^  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
«,^''°'"''  'Bh-ode  Island,  and  the  Mystic  River,  by  which 

stood  the  Pequot  fort  destroyed  by  Captain 
Mason,  had  been  selected  for  a  plantation  by  William 

Chesebrough,  who  went  thither  from  Eehoboth.^ 

By  degrees  he  was  joined  by  others ;  and,  the 
question  having  arisen  whether  his  settlement  belonged 
to  Connecticut  or  to  Massachusetts,  which  latter  Colony 
claimed  it  as  part  of  her  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  Pequot 


'  William  Choaobrougli  took  tJie  oatt  (Tbid.,  95;  see  Vol.  I.  354.)     lie  was 

of  a  freeman  of  Massachnsetta  at  the  a  Deputy  in  the    General   Court  for 

first  admission  of  firemen  on  this  side  Eraintree  in  1640  (Maas.  Bee,  1. 301), 

of  the  water,  in  May,  1631.     (Mass,  and  in   the  same   year   was   made   a 

Eec,  I.  366.)     In  the  following  year.  Commissioner  "  to  try  small  causes "  in 

he  was  one  of  the  two  persons  commis-  that  town.     (Ibid.,  306.)     He  was  at 

sioned  by  Boston  "to  confer  with  the  Eehoboth  in.  164G,  and  as  late  as  1648. 

Court  ahout  raising  of  a  public  stock."  (Plym.  Roc,  H.  99,  103,  136.) 
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war,  the  Federal  Commissioners  were  appealed  to  hy  the 
parties.     They  decided  that  the  Mystic  should  be      j^_ 
the  boundary  between  the  respective  portions  of  ^^^-  ^■ 
the  conquered  soil ;  and  Chesebrough's  settlement,  known 
in  later  times  as  Stonington,  received  from  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  a  municipal  or- 
ganization with  the  name  of  Soidhertown} 

When  Massachusetts  thus  spread  herself  southwardly 
to  Long-Island  Sound,  she  had  received  a  large  accession 
of  territory  on  the  northeast.    Maine  and  Lygonia, 
provinces  belonging  respectively  to  Gorges  and  aTnorth-"' 
to  Eigby,  had  been  neglected  by  their  proprie-  t^^^^y' 
tors  amid  the  distractions  of  the  times,^    The  old 
question  of  their  limits  had,  however,  been  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations,  who,  favoring 
the  pretensions  of  Eigby,  had  decided  that  the     i^jb. 
river    Kennebunk   was   the  boundary   between     ""*■ 
them,  thus  severing  Saco  from  the  principality  of  Maine.^ 
Eeduced  to  these  dimensions,  Maine  comprehended  on  the 
mainland  only  Gorgeana,  Wells,  and  a  settlement  which 
had  grown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,     -im. 
opposite  to  Strawberry  Bank  (Portsmouth),  and    *''''-^''' 
which  now  received  the  name  of  UBiery.     The  planters, 
desirous  of  some  more  regular  government,  and  despair- 
ing of  receiving  it  from  their  feudal  chief,  determined 
to  institute  an  administration  of  their  own.      They  ac- 
cordingly mot  at  Gorgeana,  and  contracted  with      ^sm. 
each  other  for  a  civil  society  by  an  obligation  con-     ■'''^''■ 
ceived  in  these  words ;  "The  inhabitants,  with  one  free  and 
universanimous  consent,  do  bind  themselves  in  a  body 
politic  and  combination,  to  see  these  parts  of  the  country 
and  province   regulated  according  to  such  laws  as  for- 
merly have  been  exercised,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 

'  Conn.  Eee.  I.  570;  Mass. Rec,  IV.       ■  See  Vol.  1.  527,  693. 
(i.)  353  ;  Eecoixis,  &o.,  in  Hazard,  U.        '  Williamson,  Histoiy,  &c,,  I.  301 ; 
396-397.  comp.  Winthrop,  II.  256,  257. 
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thought  meet,  but  not  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  native  country."^  A  Governor  and  five  Coun- 
sellors, annually  chosen,  were  to  have  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  Edward  Godfrey,  of  Agamenticus,  the  only 
Counsellor  who  had  been  appointed  by  Gorges,  was 
chosen  Governor.  The  Counsellors  were  Edward  Rush- 
worth,  also  of  that  city,  and  Richard  Leader,  Nicholas 
Shapleigh,  and  Thomas  "Withers,  of  Kittery.^ 

George  Cleaves,  with  a  coimcil  of  Assistants,  carried  on 

the  government  of  Lygonia,  as  agent  for  Eigby ;  but  on 

the  death  of  the  proprietor.  Cleaves  went  to  Eng- 

1850.  r       r  '  _  t) 

land,  and  the  bond  of  allegiance  to  the  heir  was 
more  lightly  felt  by  the  planters.  Both  in  that  province 
and  in  Maine,  there  were  numbers  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Some  desired  a  differ- 
ent settlement  under  a  new  charter  ;  others  preferred  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Piscataqua  towns,  and  place 
themselves  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The 
patent  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 

Bay  granted  a  territory  having  for  its  northern 
^^^  boundary  a  line  extending  westward  from  the 
itoB^iha-     _A.tlantic  Ocean  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  three 

miles  north  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
river  Merrimack.  The  General  Court  had  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  of  their 
apparent  right  to  lands  earlier  granted  to  themselves, 
but  now  claimed  by  the  representatives  of  Gorges  and 
Eigby ;  and  they  saw  that  circumstances  favored  their 
producing  their  claim,  and  obtaining  a  recognition  of  it 
which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  settlers  as  well 
as  for  their  own.  They  decided  to  begin  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kittery,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  commission 
lesi,  of  three  distinguished  citizens,  —  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
0M.14.  jjj.^  Denison,  and  Mr.  Hathome,  —  to  proceed  to 
that  place,  conveying  "  a  loving  and  friendly  letter  "  to  the 

'  Masa,  Hist.  Coll.,  I  103.  '  "Williamsoii,  History,  &e,,  303,  327. 
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inhabitants,  and  offering  "  to  receive  them  under  this  gov- 
ernment, if  terms  of  agreement  could  be  concluded  upon 

by  mutual  consent ;  otherwise,  having laid  claim  to 

the  place,  to  protest  against  any  further  proceeding  by 
virtue  of  their  combination,  or  other  interest  whatsoever."  ^ 
The  Provincial  Court  of  Maine  solicited  the  interven- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  sent  a  memorial,  praying  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  government  which  they  had 
established  among  themselves  "by  way  of  com- 
bination." ^      Wiuslow,   still   agent   of  Massachusetts   in 
London,  had  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  argue  that 
the  opposition  was  prompted  by  the  prejudices  of  royal- 
ists ;  and  the  petition  had  no  effect.     The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  "  on  perusal  of  the  charter,"  re-     ^^, 
solved  that,  by  the  royal  grant  therein,  their  north-    ^^^  ^' 
em  boundary  was  that  which  has  been  above  described; 
and  they  appointed  commissioners  to  survey  the  line.^ 
A  correspondence  between  Rawson,  Secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Edward  Godfrey,  calling  himself  "  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Maine,"  expressed  the  pretensions  of 
the  respective  parties,  hut  did  nothing  towards  compos- 
ing the  dispute.      The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
came  to  Kittery,  and  there,  after  a  conference  with  God- 
frey  and   four  others,  "  who  declared  themselves  to  be 
persons  in  present  power,"  they  formally  claimed 
the  jurisdiction  as  belonging  to  their  Colony,  and 
forbade  the  exercise  of  any  local  authority  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months.      Godfrey  and   his  associates 
replied  that  they  "resolved  and  intended  to  go  on,  till 
lawfiil  power  commanded  the  contrary."  ^ 

But  such  opposition  as  they  could  make  caused  no 
delay.     Surveyors,  employed  by  the  General  Court,  traced 
the  stream  of  the  Merrimack  as  far  north  as  the 
parallel  of  forty-three  degrees,  forty  minutes,  and 

'■  Mass.  Eec,  m.  260,251. 
'  Hazard,  I.  539. 
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twelve  seconds ;  and,  on  receiving  their  report,  the  Court 
again  sent  commissioners  to  Kittery,-^  It  made 
its  submission,  and  was  constituted  by  the  com- 
missioners a  town  of  Massachusetts,  within  a  new  "county 
or  shire,  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire^'  and 
embraced  all  the  territory  yet  claimed  by  Massachusetts 
east  of  the  Piscataqua.  Courts  were  established  for  the 
county ;  an  organization  was  prescribed  for  towns ;  assur- 
ance was  given  that  "  the  people  inhabiting  there  should 
enjoy  protection  and  equal  acta  of  favor  and  justice  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  inhabiting  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  of  Piscataqua,  and  within  the  liberties "  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  property  held  under  "  the  grant  of  the  town,  or 
of  the  Indians,  or  of  the  former  General  Courts,"  was  con- 
firmed to  the  possessors  ;  the  franchise  of  the  Colony  was 
granted  on  the  sole  condition  of  talking  the  freeman's 
oath,  independent  of  the  rehgious  or  any  other  test; 
and  Kittery  was  allowed  to  send  two  Deputies  to  the 
General  Court.^ 

Such  liberal  dealing  was  followed  by  what  must  be 
,  to  have  been  its  expected  effect.  Two  days 
after  this  transaction  at  Kittery,  "the  commis- 
sioners held  their  Court "  at  Agamentieus ;  "  and 
the  inhabitants  appeared,  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
debatements,  and  many  questions  answered  and  objec- 
tions removed,  with  full  and  joint  consent  acknowledged 
themselves  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Massachu- 
setts in  New  England  ;  only  Mr.  Godfrey  did  forbear 
until  the  vote  was  passed  by  the  rest,  and  then  imme- 
diately he  did  by  word  and  vote  express  his  consent." 
Fifty  persons  then  took  the  freeman's  oath ;  among  whom 
were  Godfrey  and  Eushworth,  members  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment. Agamentieus  received  the  name  of  Yori,  with 
the  same  privileges  as  had  been  allowed  to  Kittery.® 

'  Mass.  Eec.  ni.  288.  '  Mrl.,  S75,  576. 
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It  evinces  a  remarkable  disregard  of  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Parliament's  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plan- 
tations, that  the  province  of  Gorges,  as  they  had  defined  it, 
was  thus  mostly  absorbed  by  Massachusetts.    In  the  next 
year,  the  sam.e  course  was  taken  with  that  part  of  it 
which  as  yet  remained  untouched,  as  well  as  with  the 
territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  Alexander  Eigby, 
and  which  was  equally  ascertained  to  lie  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  now  asserted. 
Commissioners  from  that  Colony  went  to  Wells,  and  sum- 
moned the  inhabitants  there,  at  Saco,   and    at 
Cape  Porpoise  (now  KennebunkPort),^  to  make  «(icgi»da 
their  submission,  under  liberal  terms,  similar  to  cnuaetts. 
what  had  been  granted  to  Kittery  and  York.     ^^^ 
At  Wells  they  met  with  opposition ;   perhaps 
the  events  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  that  place  were 
remembered  with   resentment.^     Six   persons,  however, 
took  the  oath  at  the  first  session  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  twenty  more  on  the  following  day.     At  the  same 
time,  twenty  freemen  enrolled  themselves  from  Saco,  and 
twelve  from  the  other  settlement.    This  was  accomplished 
without  objection.     After  Ejgby's  death,  his  son  and  heir, 
in  consequence   of  unfavorable    representations     i^. 
which  had  reached  him,  sent  a  letter  of  rebuke    ^"^'^^^ 
to  the  local  rulers,  forbidding  them  to  execute  any  acts 
of  administration  till  he  should  give  further  orders.     A 
measure  of  this  kind  could  not  but  increase,  or  create, 
discontent,  and  thus  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  Massachusetts.     The  three  plantations  were 
incorporated  into  the  county  of  York,  but  did  not  as  yet 
receive  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  the  General 
Court.^ 


'  For  as  mufih  as  twenty  years  Cape  able  settlement.      Comp.   Willi 

Porpoise  Iiad  been  a  resort  of  fisher-  History,  &c.,  I.  353  ei  seq. 
men  aad  traders.  (Winthrop,  I.  89.)  >  See  Vol.  I  512,  593. 
It  was  still,  however,  a  very  inconsider-        '  Mass.  Eec,  IH.  335  -  338. 
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Attempts  made  in  England,  by  Cleaves  and  others,  to 
disturb  this  arrangement,  had  no  success.  Its  expediency 
was  too  obvious,  and  the  Protector  was  too  friendly  to  its 
promoters.  John  Leverett,  while  he  was  in  Massachusetts 
with  Cromwell's  fleet,  increased  the  esteem  with  which 
he  had  always  been  regarded,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 

,g55.     land,  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Wins- 
BDV.23,    Jq.^^^  jjg  ^j^g  appointed  agent  for  that  Colony.^ 
By  his  interest,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,^ 
the  exertions  of  the  malecontcnts  were  defeated.     A  me- 
morial, addressed  to  the  Protector  by  seventy  inhabitants 

jflsB.  of  the  five  towns,  represented  their  wishes  for  the 
Aug.ja.  continuance  of  the  new  government.  "  Through 
God's  mercy,"  they  said,  "  we  enjoy  it  to  our  good  satis- 
faction, and  for  our  continual  settledness  under  it  we 
daily  pray ; "  and,  for  further  information  respecting  their 
affairs,  they  referred  to  Wheehvright,  the  founder  of 
Wells,  who  was  then  in  England.^  The  memorialists 
were  "  the  best  part,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  the  in- 
habitants."* And  soon  yet  another  enlargement  took 
place,  which  extended  the  domain  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  shores  of  Casco  Bay.  Under  conditions  like  those 
which  had  been  made  with  the  neighboring  plantations, 
the  planters  at  Black  Point,  at  Spurwink,  at  Blue  Point 
(which  received  the  name  of  Scarloroitgh),  and  at  Casco 
1665.      Bay  (which  assumed  that  of  Falmoiith),  took  the 

jbIj  13.    Q^\)(i  of  allegiance  to  Massachusetts,  and  received 

'  Leverett'saccount -withtlieEnglisli  Higtnoss  tto  Lord  Protector's  Privy 

goremment  for  the  expedition  to  Nova  Seal."      But    nearly    fonr    tlionsand 

Scotia  is  in  Mass,  Hist.  Coll.,  XXSIl.  pounds  atill  remained  due  to  him  after 

221.    The  date  is  "Match  10, 1655"  the  Restoration,  when  he  petitioned 

(1G5G).    It  exhibits  a  balance  due  to  the  King  for  relief.    (Ma^,  Eac,  III. 

him  of  £  4,742.  9.  10.     He  chat^d  322,  323.) 

twenty   shillings    a    day   for  hia  own        "  Hutch.   Coll.,    271  -  275  ;    comp. 

setvieee  for  a  year  and  eleven  months ;  Mmne  Hist.  Coll.,  I.  290. 

but  the  Council  reduced  the  daily  pay        '  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  L  290  -  299. 

to  fifteen  shillings.     For  the  amount  of        *  Letter  of  Eushworth  to  Endicott, 

his  debt,  he  received  in  July  "  His  August  14, 1656.    Ibid.,  299. 
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its  franchise.     They  -were  twenty-nine  in  number^  and 
thirteen  signed  the  oath  with  a  niark.^ 

Such  a  steady  extension  of  a  domain  won  by  herself 
irom  the  wilderness  was  more  alluring  to  Massachusetts 
than  were  other  prospects  which  were  opened  to  her  by 
the  friendship  of  the  ruler  of  England.     When  Cromwell, 
having  conquered  Ireland,  had  to  consider  how  (,„^^^, 
it  was  to  be  kept  in  subjection  and  in  order,  with  p'^*" 
as  little  expense  as  possible  to  the  English  treas-  tteN™- 
ury,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  Puritans  across  ^opie  to 
the  water,  now  probably  some  thirty  thousand  in  '"'™*' 
number.     He  knew  them  for  a  set  of  men  combining  the 
best  qualities  of  the  English  character.     Their  courage 
had  been  proved  by  strict  tests.    Their  religious  zeal  was 
a  light  fit  to  be  set  upon  a  hilL     They  had  shown  them- 
selves able  to  organize  and  to  govern.    The  English  nerve 
and    Christian  faith   that  belonged  to    them   might  be 
trusted  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  against  hosts  of  Catho- 
lic Celts,  indigenous  or  Continental.     And  now  that  the 
oppressive  power  from  which  they  had  fled  was  prostrate, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  be 
incMned  to  retreat  from  the  poverty  and  hardship  of  their 
new  settlements,  to  have  a  part  in  the  republic  estab- 
lished in  the  British  Islands.     But  the  Protector's  plan 
to  that  effect  was  fruitless.     They  had  taken  root.     The 
objects  of  greatest  interest  to  them  were  best  pursued 
where  they  were.     Perhaps  they  did  not  overlook  the 
possibility  of  a  not  distant  restoration  of  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Great  Britain.     Endicott,  writing  to  Cromwell 
for  the  General  Court,  said  that  they  would  not     lesi. 
"hinder  any  families  or  persons  to  remove   to    o"""""' 
any  parts  of  the  world  where  God  called  them,"  but  that 
they  were  enjoying  health,  plenty,  peace,  the  liberty  and 
ordiuances  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  opportunity  for  spread- 

'  Mass.  Eec.,  IV.  (i.)  sr>7  -  362. 
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ing  the  knowledge  of  it  among  savages ;  and  that,  con- 
tent with  these  blessings,  they  had  no  desire  to  change 
their  abode.^ 

When  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  reduced  by  the  Pro- 
injto  teeter's  fleet,  it  had  only  fifteen  hundred  white 
jMawou  inhabitants.  For  a  population  to  possess  and 
defend  it,  Cromwell  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
countrymen  of  Cottofl,  and  Hopkins,  and  Winslow,  and 
Sedgwick.  He  instructed  Daniel  Gookin,  then  in  London, 
to  go  home  and  urge  his  liberal  proposals.  Emigrants 
from  New  England  to  Jamaica  were  to  have  lands  free  of 
rent  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  after  which  they  were  to 
pay  annually  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  an  acre.  For  seven 
years  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  hunt  horses  and 
cattle.  They  were  to  have  an  incorporation  with  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  city  or  town  corporate  in  England. 
No  custom,  excise,  impost,  or  other  duty,  was  to  he  de- 
manded of  them  for  four  years.  Six  vessels  were  to  be 
furnished  for  their  transportation,  which  was  to  be  begun 
within  a  year  after  the  proposal  was  made.  The  Pro- 
tector was  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  their  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief,  and  his  Assistants.  While  the 
negotiation  should  be  pending,  Gookin  was  to  keep  the 
government  in  England  advised  of  his  progress  in  it, 
employing  express  messengers  to  convey  the  information, 
should  he  think  his  communications  of  a  character  to 
justify  that  expense.^ 

'Hutch.    Hist.,   I.   450-452.  —A  businessof  America  was  referred,  were 

few  coasiderable  persons  were  for  a  this  day  read  and  approved,  and  or- 

titae  favorably  disposed  to  the  plan  of  dered  to  be  offered  to  hia  Highness, 

removing  to  Ireland.    There  is  a  letter  as  the  advice  of  the  Council,  which 

fromPeterBulkely,DanielDeniaon,and  are  iit  Jicec  verba"   &c.     (Journal  of 

three  others,  to  Cromwell,  in  which  they  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  English 

desired  to  be  further  informed  of  hia  State-Paper  Office.)    "  This  day  "  was 

plans.  (Mas3.Hist.Coll.,XSXH.ll5.)  September  26,  1655.     "His  Highne^ 

'  "  Instructions  ^ven  to  Mr.  Daniel  present."     The  "  instructions  "  occupy 

Gookin,  being  reported  from  the  Com-  three  lat^e  closely  written  folio  pages. 

mittee  of  the   Council  to   whom  the  "  Our  desire  is,"  say  the  Commisaon- 
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The  imagiaation  is  baffled  in  endeavoring  to  conceive 
how  differently  the  later  history  of  the  world  would  have 
read,  if  this  plan  had  been  successful,  and  if  the  six  or 
seven  later  generations  of  self-relying  and  self-respecting 
freemen  of  Massachusetts  had  had  their  rearing  in  a  slave 
island  of  the  West  Indies.  Cromwell  was  a  person  to  be 
cautiously  dealt  with,  and  the  statesmen  with  whom  he 
was  now  dealing  understood  the  uses  of  delay.  Eight 
months  passed  before  "  the  Court  read  and  considered  of 
the  letter  sent  by  his  Highness  to  this  Court,  -^^^ 
with  the  instructions  given  by  him  to  Captain  ^"^'^'^ 
Daniel  Gookin  in  reference  to  the  transplanting  of  per- 
sons to  Jamaica."  They  "  ordered  a  letter  to  be  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  his  Highness  from  this  Court,  to  manifest 
their  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  Highness's  favor, 
&e."  ^  This  letter,  which  it  took  five  months  to 
compose  and  despatch,  was  at  the  same  time 
brief  and  wordy.  Referring  definitely  to  no  other  dis- 
couragement to  the  project  than  "intelligence  from  Jar 
maica  of  the  mortality  of  the  English  race  there,"  the 
writers  left  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  they  and  their  con- 
stituents intended  to  remain  where  they  were.  If  tliey 
could  do  nothing  else  to  please  the  Protector,  they  as- 
sured him  that  he  should  always  have    their  prayers. 

"  We  account  it  our  duty never  to  cease  to  present 

our  requests  to  Him  that  is  able  abundantly  to  recom- 
pense all  your  labors  of  love  to  his,  to  preserve  your 
Highness,  long  to  continue  you  a  happy  instriiment  to 
carry  on  his  work,  overthrow  the  enemies  of  his  truth, 
and  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son."^  They 
knew    how    to  write   to    Cromwell.      They   understood 

era,  "that  this  place  (if  the  Lord  so  sign,  ami  may  alsn  from  among  them 

please)  he  .inhabited  hy   prople  who  liavu  persona  fit  for  rulers  and  m;^- 

know  the  Lord  and  walk  in  hie  fear,  tratea,  who  may  be  an  encouragement 

that  by  their  light  they  may  enlighten  to  the  good  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers." 

the  parts  about  them,  which  was  a  '  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (i,)  273. 

ctioice  eu(i  of  our  undertaking  this  de-  '  Hutch.Hist.,1.  I7S;  Ilazavd,!  638. 
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something  of  him,  and  they  gave  him  credit  for  being 
able  to  understand  them,  and  to  read  in  a  sentence 
more  than  its  words  convey. 

In  an  audience  which  he  gave  to  Leverott,  the  Protec- 
tor had  "  manifested  a  very  strong  desire  "  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  scheme ;  "  he  was  pleased  to  express 
that  he  did  apprehend  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land had  as  clear  a  call  to  transport  themselves  from 
thence  to  Jamaica,  as  they  had  from  England  to  New 
England,  in  order  to  their  bettering  their  outward  con- 
dition, God  having  promised  his  people  should  be  the 
head,  and  not  the  tail ;  besides,  that  design  hath  his  ten- 
dency to  the  overthrow  of  the  man  of  sin."  ^  When  the 
agent  waited  upon  him  with  the  letter  sent  from 
Massachusetts  in  reply  to  his  proposal,  he  was 
anxiously  busy  with  his  last  Parliament,  from  whom  he 
was  expecting  a  renewal  of  the  offer  of  the  crown.  He 
listened  to  Leverett's  exposition  of  the  views  entertained 
in  New  England,  and  said  that  he  "  would  not  impose 
any  particular  injunction."  While  he  was  going  on  with 
expressions  of  esteem  and  confidence,  "  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman of  his  Council  came  in,  who,  hearing  his  Highness 
upon  New  England,  was  pleased  to  express  himself  con- 
cerning New  England's  rigidness  and  persecution ;  to 
which  his  Highness  was  pleased  to  answer  very  much  in 
the  favor  of  them,  that  they  acted  like  wise  men,  and  God 
had  broken  the  designs  of  evil  instruments,  bearing  wit^ 
ness  with  them  against  evil  seducers  which  had  risen  up 
among  them."  ^     It  does  not  appear  that  the  scheme  was 


'  Deut.  xxviii.  13  ■,  3  Thcs.  ii.  3.  which  would  appear  by  that  looseness 

'  Leverett's  letter  of  December  20,  and  profaneness  they  were  left  to,  so 

1656,  to  Enclicott,  in  Hutchinson,  I.  that  they  had  not  only  declined  Chris- 

176.  —  Leverett  took  care  to  iwprom  tian  religion,  but  moral  observations." 

the  last  remark  by  replying  t«  the  Pro-  (Ibid.)  —  It  would  seem  from  a  let- 

tector,  "  that,  if  Rhode  Island  and  those  ter  of  Endicott  U>  Leverett  (Hutch, 

parts  were  intended,  that  then  God  had  Coll.,  309)  that  Cromwell  had  heard  of 

borne  witness  against  them the  treatment  of  Clarke  in  Massachu- 
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again  urged  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Had  they 
had  no  other  reason  for  repugnance,  the  proposal  which 
had  been  made  in  respect  to  government  and  to  taxation 
would  have  been  reason  sufficient,  implying,  as  it  did, 
that  practical  subjection  to  the  mother  country  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  at  such  pains  to  avoid.^ 

They  might  well  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  and 
their  prospects.     Everything  was-  prospering  with  them. 
They  had  established  comfortable  homes,  which 
they  felt  strong  enough  to  defend  against  any  Mossachu- 
power  but  the  power  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  that  was  friendly.     They  had  always  the  good-will 
of  Cromwell.     In  relation  to  them  he  allowed  the  Navi- 
gation Law,  which  pressed  hard  on  the  Southern  Colonies,, 
to  become  a  dead  letter,  and  they  received  the  commodi- 
ties of  all  nations  free  of  duty,  and  sent  their  ships  at 
wiil  to  the  ports  of  Continental  Europe.     For  twenty 
years  there  had  been  no  serious  dissensions  in  Church  or 
State ;  ^  the  affairs  of  both  had,  on  the  whole,  been  con- 


setts,  and  that  tte  ^ent  tbcmght  an  a  present  remove."     (N,  H.  Eec,  11. 

explanation  of  it  to  be  expedient.   The  180,) 

letter  is  dated  June  29, 1657.    Clarke       la  the  State-Paper  Office,  there  k 

was  then  m  London,  a  memorial  to  "his  Serene  Higlmeas" 

'  In  New  Haven  alone,  which  was  from  one  Een^  Augier,  for  himself  and 

at  this  time  rendered  uneasy  by  alarms  others  his  countrymen,  of  which  the 

from  the  Indians,  the  thought  of  re-  first  proposal  is,  that  "  all  the  strangers, 

moval  was    perhaps    seriously   enter-  whom  the  Society  he  propounds  shaE 

tained.      The   towns  were  consulted,  employ,  either  at  Jamaica  or  elsewhere 

and  were    desired    to   instruct    their  in  the  West  Indies,  shall  profess  the 

Deputies  on    the    question.      At   the  Protestant  Keformed  religion,"     They 

General   Court,    held  in   May,   1G56,  were  to  become   "  tributary  unto  his 

"much  debate   there   was  about   this  Serene  Highness,"     The  existing  dif- 

thing,  and  a  serious  ■weighing  and  con-  ference  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenisla 

sidering   thereof."      The    result   was,  is  represented  as  a  reason  for  expecting 

that,  "  though  they  could  not  but  ac-  an  increase  of  numbers.    The  date  ia 

knowledge  the  great  love,  care,  and  July  25,  1657,  the   month   after  the 

tandev  respect   of   his    Highness   the  Protector's  second  inauguration. 
Lord  Protector   to  New   England   in        '  Just  before  the  King's  death,  there 

general  and  to  this  Colony  in  partic-  had  been  a  revis^  and  publication  of 

ular,  yet,  for  divers  reasons,  they  could  the  laws,     (See  above,  p.  361.)      TSm 

not  conclude  that  God  called  them  to  years  later,  the  same  work  was  done 
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ducted  to  the  general  content.  There  liad  been  time  for 
attachment  to  the  soil  to  mature ;  for  a  sense  of  national 
character  to  be  formed ;  for  society  to  be  moulded  into 

again.  May  26,  1658,  the  following  object  of  attack,  if  the  an  e  t  go 
order  -was  passed  by  the  General  Court,  emment  of  England  should  he  estoted 
vlz.r  "  that  Major-General  Daniel  Den-  Laws  of  this  class  may  be  a  inged 
ison  diligently  peruse,  examine,  and  according  to  their  objects,  nder  the 
■weigh  every  law,  and  compare  them  following  heads, 
with  others  of  like  nature;  and  such  as  1.  Religious  institutions  were  to  be 
are  clear;  plain,  and  good,  free  from  supported.  Each  town,  as  a  orpora 
any  just  exception,  to  stand  without  tion,  was  legally  bound  to  prov  de  for 
any  animailver^on  as  approved;  such  its  imnister  a  convenient  habtaton 
as  are  repealed,  or  fit  to  be  repealed,  to  and  competent  support ;  and  n  ca..eH 
be  so  marked  and  the  reasons  given ;  of  neglect,  the  County  Co  rt  was  to 
such  as  are  obscure,  contradictory,  or  interfere,  and  enforce  the  obi  gat  on. 
seeming  so,  to  be  rectified,  and  the  (Code  of  IGflS,  pp.  2S,  27)  2  Any 
emendations  prepared.  When  there  sufficient  number  of  persons  might  form 
is  two  or  more  laws  about  one  and  the  a  church.  But,  if  this  was  done  without 
samething,  to  prepare  a  draught  of  one  the  approbation  of  "the  Mi^i'itiatPs 
law,  that  miy  l  mprehend  the  same  and  the  Eldersof  the  neighlwi  (huieh 
to  make  a  plam  and  easv  table  and  to  es,"  the  members  of  that  church  ob- 
prepare  what  else  maj  ptesent  m  the  tained  no  title  to  the  fran  hisi,  of  the 
perusing  of  them  to  be  netessarj  and  Colony.  (Ibid.,  25.)  3.  Churches  had 
useful,  and  make  return  at  the  next  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
sesaon  of  this  Court  "  (Mass  Eec  ,  But  no  church  censure  was  of  force  to 
IV.  (i.)  33  7  )  "  degrade  or  depose  any  man  from  any 

Denison  was  not  negligent  in  his  civil  dignity,  office,  or  authority ;"  the 
work;  for  in  five  months  the  Court  government  had  "  power  and  liberty  to 
were  able  to  send  the  fiuit  of  it  to  the  see  the  peace,  ordinances,  and  rules  of 
printer,  appointing  Mr.  Danforth  ''to  Christ  be  observed  in  every  church;" 
oversee  the  impresaon."  (Ibid.,  422.)  and  no  person  might  "  publicly  and 
The  volume  thus  produced  is  ex-  constantly  preach  to  any  company  of 
tremely  rare.  The  Massachusetts  His-  people,  whether  in  church  society  ot 
torical  Society  las  a  copy,  and  the  not,  or  be  ord^ed  to  the  office  of  a 
library  of  Dane  College  in  our  tJnivei^  Teaching  Elder,  where  any  two  organic 
sity  of  Cambridge,  another ;  the  latter,  churches,  Council  of  State,  or  General 
wanting  the  tide-page.     The  body  of    Court,   should   declare   its   dissatisfac- 

the  book  conasts  of  eighty-eight  pages,    tion  tiiereat In  case  of  ordina- 

inclnding  sis  pages  of  forms  of  legal  tion  of  any  teaching  elder,  timely  no- 
process  and  of  oaths.  The  Tides  are  ar-  tice  was  to  be  given  unto  three  or  foor 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  and,  for  of  the  neighboring  oi^anic  churches 
further  convenience  in  consultation,  a  for  their  approbation."  (Ibid.,  25,  26. 
good  "  Alphabetical  Table "  is  ap-  The  last  of  these  provisions  was  made 
pended.  in  1658,  the  year  when  the  laws  were 

A  few  stalflments  will  Bufficienfly  consolidated  ;  and  a  reference  in  its 
describe  tliat  ecclesiastical  order,  ex-  preamble  to  "this  hour  of  temptation, 
istingby  law  in  Massachusetts,  in  1658,  wherein  the  enemy  designeth  to  sow 
which  was  not  unlikely  to  he  the  first     corrupt  seed,"   points   to  the  English 
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that  shape  which  makes  it  strong  and  thrifty  through 
the  fit  action  of  its  ntembers  in  their  several  places. 
Prescription  had  both  familiarized  and  legitimated  the 

Quakers, Eaftter3,LoveI!ers,&e,;comp.     first  offence,  and  a  fine  of  five  sbillings 
Mass.  Bee,  IV.  (i.)  122,  161.)      4.  A    for  the  Becond,  and  of  ten  shillings  for 
person  guilty  of  "  contemptuous  behav-    the  third.     (Ibid.,  69.) 
ior  towards  the  word  preached,  or  the        Whether  it  was  owing  d 

messengers  thereof,"  by  interruptions,    as  to  the  course  of  affairs  m  E  d 

or  false  chaises  of  error  "  in  the  open    after  the  downfall  of  the  p  w 

feoe  of  the  church,"  was  for  a  second    or  to  the  absence  of  tb    n  od 
offence  to  "  pay  five  pounds  to  the  pub-    influence  of  Winthrop,  or  m     ta 

lie  treasury,  or  stand  two  hours  openly    engendered,  on  the  one  h  th 

upon  a  block  or  stool,  four  foot  high,  on    alarm  from  the  Presbytei 
a  lecture  day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  his    and,  on  the  other,  by  th  fi 

breast,  written  in  capital  letters,  '  An  inspired  by  the  Synod  o  8  8  to 
open  and  obstinate  contemner  of  God's  all  these  causes  in  thei  d  gre  ,  he 
holy  ordinances;'"  and  whoever  should  years  1650  and  1651  appear  to  have 
"  go  about  to  disturb  or  destroy  the  or-    been  a  time  of  some  more  than  com- 

der  and  peace  of  the  churches ,    mon    sensibility   in   Massachusetta    to 

either  upon  pretence  that  the  churches  danger  from  heretics.  In  the  former 
were  not  planted  by  any  new  apostle,  year,  the  General  Court,  conung  to- 
or  that  ordinances  are  for  carnal  Chris-    gether  in  October,  were  horrified  by 

tians,  or  for  babes  in  Christ, or    "the  sight  of  a  book,  lately  printed  [in 

upon  any  other  such  like  groundless  London]  under  the  name  of  WiUiam 
conceit,"  was  to  '■  forfeit  to  the  public  Pycchon,"  and  "  brought  over  by  a 
treasury  forty  shillings  for  every  month,  ship  a  few  days  "  before.  It  was  "  en- 
so  long  as  he  should  continue  in  that  tituled  '  The  Meritorious  Price  of  our 
bis  obstinacy,"    (Code  of  1658,  p.  26.)    Kedemption,  Justification,  &c.,  clearing 

5.  Absence  from  public  worship  "with-  it  from  some  Common  Errors,'  Sc.," 
out  just  and  necessary  cause,"  was  made  and  contMned  "many  errors  and  her- 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings,    esies  generally  condemned  by  all  ortho- 

6.  Banishment  was  the  penalty  for  ob-  dox  writers."  (Mass.  Eec,  ILL  215.) 
stinate  per^tenee  in  attempts  "to  sub-  In  a  "  Discourse  acted  between  a 
vert  and  destroy  the  Christian  fiiith  Tradesman  and  a  Divine,"  it  main- 
and  reli^on  by  broaching  and  m^-  tained,  —  "1.  That  Christ  did  not  suf- 
taining  any  damnable  heresies,"  such  fer  for  us  those  unutterable  torments  of 
as  tie  law  proceeded  to  specify,  includ-  God's  wrath  that  commonly  are  called 
ing  the  denial  of  "  the  ordinance  of  hell  torments "  (pp.  1  -  9)  ;  "2.  That 
ma^stracy,  or  their  lawfiil  authority  to  Christ  did  not  bear  our  sins  by  God's 
make  war."  (Ibid.,  34.)  7,  Blasphe-  imputation,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
my,  as  defined  in  several  specifications,  bear  the  curse  of  the  law  for  them" 
was  a  capital  offence.  (Ibid.,  8.)  8.  (9-83);  "3.  Tliat  Christ  hath  re- 
Violations  of  the  Sabbath,  by  "  play-  deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
ing,  uncivil  walking,  drinking,  travel-  not  by  suffering  the  sfud  curse  for  us, 
ling  from  town  to  town,  going  on  ship-    but,"  &c. 

board,  sporting,  or  any  way  misspend-  In  short,  its  doctrine  was  directly  in 
ing  that  precious  time,"  were  made  the  face  of  that  law  of  Massachusetts, 
punishable  by  an  admomtion  for  the    justed  four  years  before,  (Mass.  Eec, 
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metliods  of  local  administration.  The  education  of  the 
rising  generation  had  been  provided  for.  Every  child, 
old  enough  to  leave  its  mother's   side,  was  at  school. 

n.  177 ;  Mimp.  Code  of  1658,  p,  34,)  sort  of  recantation  of  his  eirora.  But 
wMch  condemned  to  banishment  who-  as  it  was  not  thought  to  prove  more 
soever  should  "  go  about  to  subvert  and  than  that  he  was  "  in  a  hopeful  way  to 
destroy  the  Christian  faith  and  rehgion  ^ve  good  satisfaction  "  he  was  dis- 
by  broaching  and  maintaining"  certain  missed  with  an  injunction  to  appeae 
"damnable  heresies,"  among  which  again  at  the  next  session,  (Ibid.,  229, 
was  specified  that  of  "  denying  that  230.)  At  the  next  session,  which 
Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  our  was  in  October,  he  probably  was  not 
sins."  The  Court  had  no  way  of  es-  present.  He  was  then  "  enjcaned, 
cape.  The  existence  of  the  law  —  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
passed,  very  probably,  with  little  pounds,  to  make  his  personal  appear- 
thought  as  tJ>  this  particular,  so  un-  ance  at  and  be&re  the  next  General 
likely  to  be  infringed  —  was  notorious.  Court,  to  give  a  full  answer  to  satisfec- 
The  violation  of  It  was  unquestionable,  tion,  if  it  may  be,  or  otherwise  to  stand 
and  matter  of  public  scandaL  Whom-  to  the  judgment  and  censure  of  the 
ever  else  the  law  thus  affronted  could  Court."  (Ibid.,  257.)  What  the  judg- 
afford  to  spare,  and  yet  retain  its  au-  ment  and  censure  of  the  Court  would 
thority,  it  could  not  afford  to  bow  be-  have  been,  had  the  affwr  proceeded, 
fore  an  ancient  and  venerated  Magia-  cannot  be  known.  The  Court  was  dis- 
trate.  Such  a  submission  would  have  embarrassed  by  his  voluntary  departure, 
been  a  death-blow  to  its  credit  with  before  the  next  spring,  for  England, 
the  people.  where,  in  the  tenth  year  afterwards, 

The  Court  accordingly  put  on  its  he  ended  his  days.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
most  awful  frown.  By  a  formal  "  dec-  WTOt«  to  the  Magistrates,  complaining 
laration  and  protestation,"  designed  of  the  course  which  they  had  taken, 
partly  "  for  the  clearing  of  itself  to  and  was  answered  in  a  joint  letter  by 
Christian  brethren  and  others  in  Eng-  nine  of  them,  including  Bellingham 
land,"  whither  it  was  "sent  to  be  (Mass,  Hist.  Coll.,  XXL  35-37),  who 
printed,"  it  agnified  to  "  all  men"  that  worked  more  kindly  with  his  associates 
it  "  utterly  disliked  and  detested  "  the  now  that  Winthrop  was  no  more.  The 
book.  It  directed  that  a  "sufficient  Court  gave  their  thanks  and  twenty 
answer"  should  be  prepared  "by  one  pounds  "to  Mr.  John  Norton  for  his 
of  the  reverend  Elders  ; "  that  Mr.  worthy  pains  in  his  full  answer  to  Mr. 
Pynchon  should  "appear  before  the  Pynchon'sbook"  (Mass,Eec,,lIL23fl), 
next  General  Court  to  answer;"  and  and  sent  it  to  England  to  be  printed, 
that  his  book  should  "be  burned  by    (Ibid.,  248.) 

the  executioner ,  in  the  market-        It  was  accordingly  published  there, 

place  in  Boston,  on  the  morrow,  ira-  in  1653,  with  the  ti  tie,  "A  Discussion 
mediately  after  the  lecture."  (Mass,  of  that  great  Point  in  Divinity,  the 
Rec.,  m.  215,  216.)  Sufferinp  of  Christ,"  &c.     It  consists 

By  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  270  pages.  In  an  Appendix  is  a 
Mr,  Norris,  and  Mr.  Norton,  — the  last  letter  from  the  ministers.  Cotton,  Math- 
being  appointed  to  answer  his  book,  —  er,  Symmes,  Wilson,  and  Tompson,  in 
Pynchon  was  brought  to  appear  before  which  they  say  that,  when  Pynchon's 
the  Court,  in  May,  1651,  with  some     book   reached    Boslon,  a   vessel    was 
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Ninety-eiglit  young  men  had  been  trained  at  the  College 
by  teachers  who  had  been  ornaments  of  the  great  English 
seats  of  learning.^ 

just  about  to  sail  thence  for  England ;  are  requisite  and  necessary  for  an  able 
and  that  the  General  Court  liastcnod  ministry  of  tJie  Gospel."  (Mass.  Eec, 
their  action  accordingly.  In  1655  HI.  293,  294;  comp.  331,  359.)  He 
Fynchon  published  in  London  an  an-  modestly  withdrew  his  prctcaaons,  in 
swer  to  Norton,  ia  440  pages,  quarto,  a  letter  ■which  showed  him  to  have 
■which  he  dedicated  to  Oliver  St.  John,  every  otter  preparation  except  book 
esteeming  him  "  to  bo  an  able  Judge,  knowledge  (Mass.  Hist,  Col.,  XXI. 
not  only  in  those  controversies  that  45-47),  and  was  invested  with  the 
concern  the  common  laws  of  the  land,  office  of  Kuling  Elder, 
but  also  in  divine  controversies."  The  salaries  paid  to  ministers  in  the 

About  the  same  time  the  General  County  of  Suffolk,  in  1657,  appear  in 
Court  had  a  difficulty  with  the  church  a  report  of  a  committee  of  tlie  General 
of  Maiden.  Mr.  Marmaduke  Matthews,  Court.  The  highest,  £  100,  was  that 
having  "given  offence  to  Magistrates,  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Weymouth;  the 
Elders,  and  many  brethren,  in  some  lowest,  £  40,  was  that  of  the  minister 
unsafe,  if  not  unsound,  expressions  in  of  Hull.  They  were  pidd  in  com  and 
his  public  teaching,"  and  the  church  of  labor.  The  ministers  of  the  First 
Maiden  having  proceeded  to  ordain  Church  of  Boston  were  not  maintained 
him,  in  disregard  of  remonstrances  by  stated  salaries.  (Ibid.,  49.) 
from  "  both  Magistrates,  ministers,  and  '  In  its  twelfth  year  (May  23,  1650) 
churches,"  Matthews  was  fined  ten  the  College  was,  by  the  General  Court, 
pounds  for  assuming  the  sacred  office  made  a  Corporation,  counting  of  "  a 
in  these  circumstances,  and  the  church  President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasnr- 
waa  summoned  to  make  its  defence  er  or  Bursar,"  to  have  perpetual  suo- 
(Ma53.Rec.,nL  237);  which  failing  to  cession.  The  Overseers,  constituted  by 
do  satisfactorily,  it  was  punished  by  a  the  ori^nal  Act,  were  continued  in 
fine  of  fifty  pounds,  Mr.  Hathome,  Mr.  their  trust,  for  the  exorcise  of  certain 
Leverett,  and  seven  other  Deputies,  powers  specified  in  the  new  Charter ; 
recording  their  votes  against  the  sen-  and  Henry  Dunster  was  named  as  the 
tenoe.  (Ibid.,  250;  comp.  278,389.)  first  President.  (Mass.  Eec.,  HI  195  ; 
In  1649,  the  Second  Church  of  Bos-  IV.  (i.)  12.)  Whatever  uneasiness  may 
ton  was  formed,  and  a  house  of  wor-  have  been  felt  on  account  of  Dunster's 
ship  was  ereoted  on  the  north  side  of  well-known  leaning  to  Anabaptist  opin- 
North  Square.  After  some  ineffectual  ions,  his  eminent  worth  and  accom- 
attempts  to  obtain  a  minister,  Michael  pliahments  had  kept  him,  not  only  un- 
Powell,  a  gifted  brother,  and  the  high-  disturbed,  but  greatly  honored,  at  the 
est  on  the  list  of  seven  ■who  originally  head  of  the  College  for  now  ten  years, 
constituted  the  church  (Robbins,  His-  He  remained  in  liiat  place  four  years 
toryofthe  Second  Church,&c. 7.;  comp.  longer;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Mass.  Eec,  HI.  6fl,  121),  was  chosen  (May  3,  1654)  appears  a  vote  of  the 
to  be  its  Teacher.  The  General  Court  General  Court,  "  commending  it  to  the 
interposed  with  "  loving  advice  "  to  pious  consideration  and  special  care  of 
deast  from  any  further  proceeding,  on  the  officers  of  the  College,  and  the 
account  of  Mr.  Powell's  want  of  "  such  selectmen  of  the  several  towns,  not  to 
abiHty,  learning,  and  qualifications  as  permit  or  suffer  any  sach  to  be  eon- 
vot.  n.  84 
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No  period  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts  better  illus- 
trates the  cool  and  wary  wisdom  of  those  who  watched 
over  her  honor  and  interests,  than  the  period  that  coin- 
cides with  the  ascendency  of  the  mysterious  Dictator  of 
England.  It  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  solve 
psSuiV  *lie  prohlems  which  have  perplexed  and  divided 
Bflgtod'  opinion,  in  his  own  time  and  in  later  times,  re- 
specting his  character  and  aims.  What  con- 
cerned them  was,  that,  whether  by  ambition  or  by  neces- 

tinued  in  iiie  office  or  place  ott      li  dwh      hddtmth         oca- 

ing,  educating,  or  inBtructicg  ofjth  d         tg  U.        t  fr- 

or  child,  in  the  College  or  schools,  th  t  t     D      t  t  t  th     C  1- 

have  manifested  themselves  uns       dml  1     tw       Idthbh       fg      e 

tiio  f^th,  or  scandalous  in  tlie     1       ,    b      t      t  d    w  tli  ,    wh      h  d 

and  not  giving  due  satisfaction  accord-  thrown  "  matchless  Mitchell "  off  hia 
ing  to  the  rules  of  Christ ;  forasmuch  balance  ?  At  all  events,  the  time  was 
as  it  greatly  concerns  the  weKare  of  one  of  peculiar  uneasiness  in  respect 
the  country,  that  the  youth  thereof  be  to  the  encroadiments  of  Baptists  (see 
educated  not  only  in  good  iiteraturc,  above,  p.  346,  et  seq.') ;  and  it  may  he 
but  sound  doctrine."  (Ibid.,  IH.  S4S,  that  Dunster,  after  the  treatment  which 
844.)  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Dun-  his  fellow-believers  from  Rhode  Island 
ster  considered  fliis  as  a  blow  aimed  at  had  received,  felt  self-rebuked  for  hia 
him ;  for  in  the  next  month,  he  sent  in  silence,  and  that  this  was  what  prompt- 
hifi  resignation,  which  the  Court  un-  ed  him  "  to  bear  his  testimony  in  some 
graciously  accept«d.  (Ibid.,  352  ;  IV.  sermons  against  the  administration  of 
(i.)  182.)  His  "  life,"  no  man  doubted,  baptism  to  any  infant,"  as  Matlier  says 
was  of  the  noblest  and  purest.  The  he  did.  (Magnalia,  Book  IV.  Chap, 
particular  intolerable    offence,  which     IV.  §  10.) 

his  "unsoundness  ia  the  faith,"  so  long  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy,  formerly  of 
borne  with,  had  now  given,  was  not  Plymouth  and  Scituate  (see  Vol.  I.  546, 
specified.  It  may  probably  be  found  in  Bradford,  884),  was  chosen  to  be  Dun- 
a  recent  conversation  of  his  with  Jona-  Bier's  successor.  Before  coming  to  Amer- 
than  Mitchell,  minister  of  Cambridge,  ica,  ho  had  been  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
Mitchell  related,  that  on  the  24th  of  afterwards  of  Hebrew,  in  the  English 
December,  1653,  ho  came  away  from  Unirersity  of  Cambridge.  While  he 
an  interview  with  Dunster  with  such,  possessed  distinguished  fitness  for  the 
"a  strange  confusion  and  sickliness  place  which  he  was  now  to  fill,  Hs  un- 
upon  his  spirit,"  as  "  interrupted  hia  sound  theory  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
study  for  the  Sabbath,"  and  "made  baptism  and  of  the  celebration  of  the 
him  fearful  to  go  needlessly  to  Mr.  Lord's  supper  was  perhaps  regarded 
Dunster,  for  ho  thought  he  found  a  with  less  displeasure  by  the  govem- 
venom  and  poison  in  hia  insinuations  ment,  as  it  would  tend  to  protect  them 
and  discourses  against  pjedobaptism."  against  that  chat^  of  intolerance 
Mitchell's  perturbation  of  mind  was  which  their  recent  action  had  pro- 
evidently  so  great,  that  it  is  hkely  he  Yoked.  Ho  was  however  required, 
did  not  dWn^e  the  matter  at  once ;    and  he  consented,  to  engage  that  he 
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sity,  they  saw  him  coming  into  the  possession  of  a  power 
to  which  they  had  no  mind  to  be  subjected.  They  dis- 
tinctly knew,  not  only  what  a  despotism  is  liable  to 
become,  but  what  a  despotism  is,  in  its  essential  nature  ; 
and  that  their  business  was  alike  to  watch  and  avoid,  and, 
if  need  should  be,  to  repel  it,  whether  administered  by  the 
heir  of  a  line  of  monarchs,  or  by  the  bearer  of  a  name  of 
hitherto  humble  sound.  If  their  friends  in  England  had 
not  been  able  to  rid  themselves  of  an  oppressive  King, 

would  "  forbeaT  to  di'^aeminate  or  pab-  Dudley  piid  a  large  part  of  his  tou's 
liah anything  on  either  of tlioae  tenets"  Colkge  bjll%  from  year  to  year,  with 
(See  Quincy,  liiBton,  &c,L  25  )  Indian  com      The  accountant  ot  the 

In  the  year  ja  which  thw.  volume  is  Muses  mu«  ha,vc  kept  a  butchei'a, 
publiahed,  a  manuscript  book  of  three  grocer's,  and  draper's  shop,  with  the 
or  four  hundred  piges  has  come  to  additional  perplexitj  of  dealing  by 
light,  containing  the  original  accounts    barier 

of  Thomas  Chisholm,  Steward  of  Har-  Actounts  are  m  several  instances 
vard  College,  from  March,  1650,  to  kept  m  this  book,  for  fuur  successive 
November,  1659,  A  debU  and  eitdit  years,  with  ttudcnts  who  do  not  ap- 
aocount,  in  which  quarteily  entiies  aie  peat,  Irom  the  College  lecorda,  to  have 
made,  is  kept  with  each  member  of  the  taken  any  degree.  It  is  knoivn  that 
College.  Undei^aduates  are  chai^d  in  or  before  the  year  1655,  the  course 
for  "commonsandsizinga;"  "tuition;"  of  study  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  was 
"  gallery  "  (which  I  suppose  is  a  con-  extended  from  three  years  to  four,  and 
tribution  to  the  church,  in  the  form  of  that  in  consequence  of  this  change 
hire  of  a  place  in  the  meeting-house,  some  students  left  the  College.  (Math- 
see  Magnalia,  Book  IV.  Part  I.  g  4) ;  er,  Magnalia,  Book  IV.  Part  T.  §  10.) 
"stndy-rent;"  "bed-mating,"  and"  fire  But  this  fails  to  explain  the  fact  which 
and  candle."  The  most  noticeable  fact  I  have  mentioned,  not  only  because 
is  the  nature  of  the  payments.  There  several  instances  occur  later  than  the 
are  some  credits  of  "  ^ver  " ;  but  far  time  when  this  motive  for  quitting  the 
thegreat«rpart  consist  of  commodities.  College  would  have  been  felt,  but  be- 
carried  out  in  the  column  at  so  much  cause  those  on  whom  it  acted  would  not 
money ;  as  "  a  sheep,  weighing  axty-  in  any  case  have  been  chargeable  for 
seven  pounds  =  £  I.  1. ; "  "  two  bushel  four  years  of  residence.  It  seems  to  fol- 
of  wheat ; "  "  thirty-five  pound  of  su-  low,  either  that  residence  for  four  yeara 
gar ; "  "  eight  bushel  of  malt ; "  "a  did  not  entitle  to  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
hushe!  of  parsnips ; "  "  thirty  pound  of  as  it  has  done  in  recent  times,  or  else 
butter ; "  "  three  bushel  and  three  that  the  list  of  early  graduates  in  the 
pecks  of  apples;"  "four  quarters  of  a  Triennial  Catalogue  is  incomplete.  This 
wether;"  "three  quarters  of  a  lamb ; "  may  well  be,  as  President  Quincy  says, 
"  a  quarter  of  beef;  "  "  a  fat  cow  ; "  in  his  History  of  the  College  (T.  450) , 
"  a  calf ; "  "  eighteen  yards  of  satin ; "  that  "  nearly  one  hundred  years  had 
"  five  yards  of  kersey ; "  "  three  yards  elapsed  before  any  catalogue  of  grad- 
of  yellow  cotton;"  "two  thousand  nates  was  entered  in  the  College 
nails."     So  great  a  man  as  Governor     books." 
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■without  bowing  to  the  rod  of  an  autocrat  with  a  dif- 
ferent title,  they  did  not  therefore  conclude  that  their 
own  experiment  must  also  fail.     The  valor  and  conduct 
■with  which  Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  his  least  doubtful 
feme,  had  scattered  the  conspirators  against  the  birth- 
right  of   Englishmeuj  could    not    but    command   their 
grateful  admiration ;  and,  in  religion,  he  was  the  foremost 
champion  of  their  own  cherished  theories.    But  their 
enthusiasm  never  seduced  their  vigilance  from  its  post. 
When  a  Puritan  Parliament  created  a  Council  for  the 
Colonies,  Massachusetts    carefully    abstained   froin   any 
such  solicitation  for  its  favor,  as  would  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  authority.     The  favor  she  might 
have  been  sure  of,   but  her  cautious  outlook  discerned 
the  danger  of  the  precedent.     "When  England  made  Crom- 
well a  monarch,  Massachusetts  preserved  a  steady  silence. 
He  went  to  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  proposed  to  her 
to  help    him   conquer  the  Dutch  colony  on  her  bor- 
der.    True  to  her  policy  of  keeping,  as  far  as  possible, 
clear  of  responsibility  for,  or  connection  with,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parent  country  to  other  states,  she  treated 
the  demand  as  subject  to  her  own  consent  or  refusal.     In 
the  language  of  administrators  of  a  friendly,  rather  than 
of  a  subject  government,  the  General  Court  expressed 
themselves  "  ready  at  all  times,  wherein  they  might  with 
safety  to  the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  public  peace, 
and  welfare,   to   their  utmost  to  attend  his  Highness's 
pleasure."     And,  instead  of  raising  an  auxiliary  force  for 
the   projected   expedition,  they   "freely  consented  and 
gave  liberty  to  his  Highness's  commissioners  "  to  enroll 
five  hundred  volunteers,  if  they  could  find  so  many  ;^  at 
the  same  time  apprising  him  of  their  conviction  that  the 
course  "  most  acceptable  to  his  Highness  "  would  be  the 
course  which  in  their  judgment  they  should  see  fit  to 
choose,  as  "most  consistent  with  their  peace  and  wel- 

'  Mass.  Bee,  IV.  (i.)  195. 
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fare."^    The  death  of  the  Protector  is  not  so  much  as 
referred  to  in  the  public  records.'^ 

Massachusetts   had  been    early   put  upon  her  guard 
against  relying  on  the  change  of  government  that  had 
taken  place  in  England  for  her  own  security  from  usur- 
pation.    In  the    third  year  after  the  execution  of  the 
King,  the  General  Court^  were  startled  by  infor-      igji. 
mation  from  Winslow,  "that  it  was  the  Parlia-    *'"''^" 
ment's  pleasure  that  we  should  take  a  new  patent  from 
them,  and  keep  our  courts  and  issue  our  warrants  in  their 
names."     The    Court  took  a  year  to  deliberate  on  the 
manner  of  their  answer,  or  to  await  some  favorable  turn 
of  events  to  determine  its  form.     The  time  which  they 
chose  for  making  it  was  when  the  Dutch  war  had  just 
begun.     The  coincidence  is  striking,  even  if  the  reader 
should  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Court  an  intention  of 
hinting  to  Parliament,  that,  if  pushed  too  far,  they  would 
not  be  at  a  loss  in  what  q^uarter  to  look  for  the  protection 
of  a  powerful  alliance.     In  their  reply,  they  represented 
their  right,  by  charter,  "  to  live  under  the  gov-     t^z. 
ernment  of  a  Governor  and  Magistrates  of  their    °'"^^- 
own  choosing,  and   under  laws  of  their   own    making." 
They  recounted  their  exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  bespoke 
generous  treatment  in  consideration  of  the  purposes  with 
which  these  had  been  made.    And  they  claimed  the  more 

'  Letter  of   tlie   General  Court   of  in  the  Diary  of  John  Hull,  of  Bostoo, 

Massachusetts    to     Cromwell,   August  is   su^estivo.     "1658,   26th   of  12th. 

24,1604  (Hutehiuson,  I.  452.)     After  We  received  the  sadnews  of  thedeath 

the  peace  between  him  and  the  Dutch,  of  the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Crom- 

tho  Governor  of  Hew  Nefherland  ap-  -well,  a  man  of  excellent  worth,  who 

plied  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Four  died  September  3,   !G58.     The  Lord 

Colonies  for  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  give  suitable  affections  to  bewail  the 

so  far  as  related  to  the  boundary  line  loss  of  such  choice  ones  I     He  was  one 

between  the  English  and  Dutch  posses-  that  sought  the  good  of  New  England ; 

Mons  in  America.     But  the   Commis-  though  he  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  a 

MOnera  took  no  notice  of  the  applica-  thorough  testimony   against  the   b!ae- 

lion.     (Records,  &c.,  in   Hazard,  II.  phomers    of    our    days."      (Archseoh 

S63-S65.)  Amei-.,  in.  ISfi.) 

'  The  brevity  of  the  alight,  though        '  Mass.  Eec.,  IV.  (i.)  72, 
serious,  notice   of  Cromwell's    death 
34* 
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favor,  because  their  affection  to  the  Parliament,  shown  by 
"  sending  over  useful  men,  who  had  been  of  good  use,  and 
done  good,  acceptable  services  to  the  army,"  and  by  other 
friendly  acts,  had  exposed  them  to  "  the  hatred  and 
threats  of  other  English  colonies,"  as  well  as  to  "  the  loss 
of  divers  ships  and  goods,  taken  by  the  King's  party." 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  chiefly  relating 
to  his  offer  of  lands  in  Ireland,  they  "  humbly  petitioned 
his  Excellence  to  show  what  favor  God  should  he  pleased 
to  direct  him  nntOj  on  their  behalf,  to  tlie  most  honor- 
able Parliament,"-^ 

The  "other  English  colonies,"  with  which  Massachu- 
setts, by  her  attachment  to  the  new  government,  had 
been  brought  into  unfriendly  relations,  were  "  Barbadoes, 
Virginia,  Bermudas,  and  Antego."     Their  persistent  loy- 

1650.  alty  had  been  punished  by  an  ordinance  of  Parlia- 
'^''  ^'    ment  forbidding  Engl^hmen  to  trade  with  them ; 

a  measure  which  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  sec- 

1651.  onded  by  a  similar  prohibition  addressed  to  mas- 
Maj  22.    j^j.g  (jf  vessels  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction.  The 

rule  was  to  remain  in  force  "  until  the  compliance  of  the 
aforesaid  places  with  the  Cornmonwealth  of  England,  or 
the  further  order  of  this  Court ; "  and  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience was  to  be  a  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo.^ 
In  respect  to  Virginiaj  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  step 
was  not  the  less  willingly  taken,  on  account  of  a  grudge 
of  some  years'  standing.     At  an  early  period  of  the  civil 

'  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (i.)  110.  —  Both  Parliament  of  England  to  he  anooes- 

letters  are  printed  bj'  Hutchinson  (His-  sary  badge  of  distinction  between  tie 

tory,  L  448  -  452).    He  has  obscured  English  and  other  nations  in  a!!  places 

the   subject   by  erroneously  referring  of  the  world,  till  the  State  of  England 

them  to  the  year  1651.  shall  alter  the  same    whi  h  -we  much 

•  Mass.  Eec.,  HL  224;  comp    240  dtiue    we  beug  of  the  simc  nahon 

—  At  this  Court  also  the  long-hamshed  iath  therefore  oxieied  that  the  Cap 

cross  of  St.  George  was  restored  to  the  tarn  of  the  Ca«le  slnll  presently  ad 

flag.     (See  Vol.  1  430,  431.)     It  had  vince  the  aforesaid  colors  ot  England 

become  iniested  with  new  associations  upon  the  Castle   up  n   all   necessary 

"Forasmuch  as  this   Court   ooncei^es  occasions.      (Mass.  Eeo.,  III.  224.) 
the  old  English  colors  now  used  by  the 
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war,   that   Colony    had  banished  Non-conformist  minis- 
ters who  had  gone  thither  from  Massachusetts  j     ma. 
and  the  offence  had  been  repeated  five  years     ^b*^- 
afterward.^ 

It  was  about  the  same  time  —  when  England  had  as 
much  business  on  her  hands  as  could  easily  be  managed, 
and  when,  if  she  should  become  rigorous  to  her  cdnsgeot 
distant  children,  they  were  sure  of  being  welcomed  '"™*^' 
to  the  protection  of  a  great  Protestant  power,  now  pre- 
paring to  contest  with  her  the  empire  of  the  seas  —  that 
the  Massachusetts  people  ventured  on  what  was  liable 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  pretension  of  independent  sover- 
eignty. They  undertook  to  coin  money.  The  brisk  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  introduced  a  quantity  of  Spanish 
silver;  and  along  with  it  there  was  "much  counterfeit 
coin  brought  into  the  country,  and  much  loss  accruing  in 
that  respect."^  The  General  Court  established  a  mint, 
and  appointed  John  Hull,  a  goldsmith,  to  be  i^, 
mint-master.  He  was  to  receive  "bullion,  plate,  ^"™^°- 
or  Spanish  coin,"  and  convert  it  "  into  twelve-penny,  six- 
penny, and  three-penny  pieces,  which  should  be  for  form 
flat,  and  square  on  the  sides,  and  stamped  on  the  one  side 
with  N,  E.  and  on  the  other  side  with  xii^,  vi'',  and  iii'^, 
according  to  the  value  of  each  piece,  together  with  a 
privy  mark,  which  should  be  appointed  every  three 
months  by  the  Governor,  and  known  only  to  him  and 
the  sworn  officers  of  the  mint."  Each  piece  contained 
three  quarters  as  much  silver  as  the  English  coins  of  the 
same  denomination ;  and  this  money  and  sterling  money 
were  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender,  after  three 
mouths  from  the  date  of  the  Act.^      By  a  later   vote 

'  Wintlirop,  H.  96,  834.  mittee  appointed  to  oversee  its  esecu- 

'  Jolm    Hull,    Diary,    in   Archieol.  iion  "determined  and  declared  that  the 

Amer.,  M.  145,  offieera  for  the  minting  of  money  should 

'  Maes.  Eec,  IV.  (i.)  84. — It  seems  coin  all  the  money  that  they  minted  in 

that  no  pieeea  "  square  on  the  sides "  a  round  form,"     (Mass.   Archives,  C. 

were  over  ccnned.     Within  a  few  days  40 ;  comp.  Arch^o!.  Amer.,  I!L  288.) 

after  the  passing  of  the  order,  a  com-  There  are  spetiraeos  of  this  money  — 
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in  the  same  year,  "  for  tte  prevention  of  washing  or 
clipping,"  it  was  ordered  "  that  henceforth  all 
pieces  of  money  coined  as  aforesaid  should  have 
a  double  ring  on  either  side,  with  this  inscription,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
New  England,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other 
side,"  ^  The  coinage  was  continued  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  different  dies  were  in  use  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  all  the  money  of  the  denominations  now  specified 
preserved  the  date  of  the  year  when  the  mint  was  estab- 
lished.2 

a  thin  disk  of  alver,  inscribed  accord-  lowicg  cut  represenh  tht'in      SixpLnnj 

iug  to  tlie  order  —  in  public  and  pri-  pieces  are  much  more  rare  thdn  siaX- 

Tate  collections  intlila  country;  though  lings,  and  the  threepenny  piPf  e  belong- 

tboy  are  far  froni  common.     The  fol-  ing  to  Yale  College  is  perhaps  unique 


Polk  s  (Table  of  F  gl  h  S  I  an  I 
Gol  I  Co  uB  98)  and  E  du  g  (Annals  of 
the  Comage  &c  11  304  30  )  both 
give  an  account  and  a  representation 
of  these  pieces,  Ruding  (Ibid.,  HI, 
368)  quotes  Thoresby  a3  saying  that 
in  Hew  England  they  were  called 
Norti^Easlers. 

'  Mass.  Rec.,  IV.  (i,)  104.  — Hutch- 
inson's statement  (History,  1, 165),  that 
"  a  very  large  sum  was  coined,"  seems 
not  to  accord  with  what  we  now  know 
of  the  financial  administration  of  the 
College  as  late  as  1659.  (See  abore, 
p.  S99,note.)    But,  on  the  other  hand, 


there  was  to  la  ^e  an  esportahon  of 
this  com  as  wa  tho  i^l  t  to  req  re, 
in  1654  a  proh  b  tory  law  (llasa. 
Eec.,IV.(i.)  197.) 

'  There  were  as  many  as  sixteen 
different  dies  of  the  second  form  of  the 
shilling-piece.  In  the  valuable  collection 
of  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Stearae, 
there  are  sixpences  from  four  different 
dies,  and  threepences  from  two.  The 
1  g  t  p'  ar  n  m  ly  kn  wn  by 
th  m  {  p  I  Ml  g  But 
theisn  Iglath  tjf  this 
Th        dfmfat  ntheb- 

tak  n  Ir  m  th    d       tt    ntc    d 
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The  course  of  many  of  the  principal  founclers  had  now 
been  run.      "WiUiam  Bradford  was  in  his  sixty- 
eighth   year  when  he    died.      For  thirty-seven  ^i^^^j 
years  he    had  been  the  foremost  man  of  Ply-     ^'i^'- 
mouth    Colouy.       His   utterly   imselfish    public 
spirit,  his  good  judgment,  his  courage,  activity,  impar- 

on  the  Journal  of  the  Court,  haa  no  ber  when  accounts  were  commonly  kept 

special  resemblance  to  a  piae ;  nor  do  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  the 

the  formal  documents  contain  any  des-  pound  signifying  $  S.SSJ,  that  is,  three 

igoatioQ  of  that  kind.      The   earliest  quarters  of  the  estimated  pound  ster- 

mention  of  it,  that  I  am  acquainted  ling,  as  the  silver  pieces  of  the  colonial 

■with,  occurs  in  a  petition,  in  1680,  for  coinage  were  wortli  three  quarters  of  a 

the  establishment  of  a  free  mint.    (Ar-  sterling  coin  of  the  same   denomina- 

chfflol.  Amer.,  III.  300.)  tion. 

The  Hew-England  reader  does  not        A  learned   treatise    on    the   whole 

need  to  he  informed  that  the  names  of  subject  of  the  Massactusetta  coinage, 

money  introduced  with  this  currency  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett 

have  not  yet  gone  quite  out  of  use.  Hale,  is  in  the  "  Archffiologia  Ameri- 

A  shilling,  though  we  have  no  coin  of  cana,"  HI.  281  -  SOG ;  comp.  315. 
that  name,  is,  in  New-England  nomen-        The   following   is   a  representation 

clature,  a  sixth  part  of  a  Spanish  dol-  of  pieces  of  money  belonging  to  the 

lar.    People,  not  yet  very  old,  remem-  coinage  prescribed  in  October,  1652, 


y 


-J 


and  to  a  later  coinage  of  pieces  of  readur  will  obaerie  a  slight  deviation 

the   value    of  twopenc-e,   which    will  from  the  order  of  the   Court.     Masa- 

be  mentioned  hereafter.    (See  below,  (ftiwels  is  the  unitorm  spelling  on  the 

pp.   524,   525.)       In  the  kn'cnd,   the  face  ot  the  c  om' 
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tiality,  and  capacity  for  affairs,  made  him  the  object  of 
a  perfect  confidence.  Entering  upon  middle  life  with  a 
very  scanty  stock  of  hook-knowledgej  he  was  dlHgent 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  continued  to  learn  as 
he  grew  old.  Besides  the  Dutch  and  French  languages, 
says  Cotton  Mather,  "  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  he  had 
mastered ;  but  the  Hebrew  he  most  of  all  studied,  because 
he  said  he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  ancient  ora- 
cles of  God  in  their  native  beauty."  ^  That  his  poetry 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  had  been  lights  of  the  English  universities, 
may  claim  no  high  praise  in  other  respects ;  but  it  shows 
the  versatility  of  his  talents.  He  was  as  tender  as  he 
was  firm  and  practically  wise.  He  lived  and  died  be- 
loved as  much  as  reverenced.  He  was  "  lamented  hj  all 
the  Colonies  of  New  England,  as  a  common  blessing  and 
father  to  them  alL"^  His  conscientiousness  was  absolute. 
His  earnest  piety  was  calm  and  tolerant.  His  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  and  intrepidity  in  action  were  as  free  from 
rashness  as  from  rancor.  Few  names  in  history  are  asso- 
ciated with  more  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  noble 
soul  than  the  name  of  Bradford.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
thought  of  being  remembered  in  later  ages  ever  crossed 
his  mind ;  but  among  the  last  things  to  be  forgotten  by 
man  is  that  movement  of  human  affairs  in  which  he  took 
an  eminently  worthy  part. 

After  Bradford,  —  or  after  Bradford  and  Brewster, — 

the  first  Colony  owed  to  no  man  so  much  as  to  Edward 

"Winslow.  Always  intelligent,  generous,  confident, 

wiusiow.      and  indefatigable,  he  was  undoubtingly  trusted 

^g     for  any  service,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  the 

occasions  of  the  infant  settlement  happened  to 

require.     "Were  the  Northeastern  fishermen  to  be  sought 

for  a  supply  of  food  in  a  famine  ;  or  was  the  Indian  chief, 

whose  capricious  moods  needed  watching,  to  be  looked 

'  Magnalia,  Boot  IL  Chap.  I.  §  9.  =  Ibid.,  §  10. 
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Up  in  his  forest  solitude ;  or  tlie  Governor's  place  to  be 
taken  that  the  regular  incumbent  might  have  some  rest ; 
or  Massachusetts  to  be  dissuaded,  from  too  austere  severi- 
ty ;  or,  finally,  were  the  rulers  of  affairs  in  England  to  be 
made  propitious, — the  natural  resort  was  to  the  agency  of 
Winslow.  For  foreign  employment,  his  better  birth  and 
breeding  gave  him  advantages  over  his  fellow-emigrants. 
Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  British  Parliament  Winslow 
moved  as  one  of  themselves ;  and  his  address  and  winning 
qualities,  no  less  than  his  sagacity  and  diligence,  justified 
the  choice  which,  when  he  went  abroad  for  the  last  time, 
the  larger  Colony  overlooked  her  own  statesmen  to  make. 
That  Winthrop,  by  a  sympathy  of  character,  was  so  capa- 
ble of  estimating  hun,  was  on  this  occasion  the  good  for- 
tune of  Massachusetts,  Bradford  grievously  missed  from 
his  side  the  partner  of  his  early  struggles.^  Cromwell 
saw  at  once  the  worth  of  the  honest,  religious,  capable, 
strenuous  envoy  from  North  America,  and  took  care  never 
to  lose  his  services  while  he  lived,  which  was  for  nine 
years  after  he  left  Plymouth  for  the  last  time.  Distress 
at  the  failure,  through  military  mismanagementj  of  the 
attempt  upon  St,  Domingo,  which  he  was  superintending 
for  the  Protector,  is  thought  to  have  brought  on  his  fatal 
illness.  Now  that  Bradford  was  old,  Plymouth  could  not 
have  sustained  a  greater  loss.  But  it  was  delayed  tiU, 
Plymouth  had  been  set  upon  a  secure  foundation. 

Li  the  nest  year,  the  Colony  had  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  its  military  chief.     There  is  a  touching  pe- 
culiarity in  the  relation  of  Standish  to  his  asso- 
ciates.    Nature,  endowing  him  with  valor,  quick-  sumdiah. 
ness  of  apprehension,  and  good  judgment,  had     ^^^ 
qualified  him  for  business  and  for  war.     Of  his 
other  peculiarities  nothing  has  been  recorded,  except 
that  he  was  of  small  stature,  and  of  a  hasty  temper.^ 
Bom  of  a  good  family,  it  was  probably  while  serving  in 

^  Bradford,  44^,  '  Young,  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  12fi,  339. 
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an  English  regiment  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  fell  in 
with  the  company  of  English  peasants,  who,  for  conscience' 
sake,  were  struggling  for  a  livelihood  by  the  practice  of 
unwonted  handicrafts  at  Leyden  ;  and  thenceforward  he 
attached  himself  to  them  for  life.  Standish  was  no  re- 
ligions enthusiast.  He  never  professed  to  care  for,  or  so 
much  as  to  understand,  the  system  of  doctrine  of  his 
friends,  though  he  paid  it  all  respect,  as  being  theirs. 
He  never  was  a  member  of  their  church.  But  their 
honest,  self-renouncing  piety  fascinated  him  wholly.  He 
crossed  the  ocean  with  them,  receiving  as  much  from 
their  manly  affection  as  he  contributed  to  them  by  his 
ready  practical  resource.  In  the  wretchedness  of  the 
first  winter  he  nursed  sick  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  built  a  battery  and  drilled  a  platoon 
for  defence  against  Indian  hostility.  He  had  no  ambition 
except  to  do  for  his  friends  whatever  from  time  to  time 
they  thought  fit  to  charge  him  with,  —  whether  it  was  to 
frighten  the  Narragansett  or  Massachusetts  natives,  or  to 
forage  at  Nauset  for  provisions,  or  to  hold  a  rod  over 
disorderly  Enghsh  neighbors,  or  to  treat  with  merchants 
on  the  London  exchange.  In  the  misery  of  the  early 
settlement,  especially,  the  reader  does  not  fail  to  reflect 
what  rehef  must  have  been  afforded  by  reliance  on  a 
guardian  so  vigilant  and  so  manful. 

The  life  of  Ralph  Partridge,  minister  of  Duxbury,  ex- 
tended to  the  last  year  to  which  the  history  of  Plymouth 
Daith  of  has  been  now  brought  down.^  He  must  be  re- 
^"igsb!      gardcd  as  the  clergyman  who  exerted  the  most 

'  The  name  of  tliis  nunlster  was  loftiness  of  an  eagle,  in  the  great  soar 

a  special  godsend  to  Cotton  Mather,  of  his  intellectual  abilities."  He  was  "so 

"Being  distressed  by  the  eccle^stical  afraid  of  being  anything  that  looked 

setters,  he  had  no  defence,  neither  of  like  a  bird  wandering  from  his  nest, 

beak  nor  claw,  but  a  flight  over  the  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people 

ocean.    The  place  where  ho  took  oov-  till  he  took  wing  to  become  a  bird  of 

ert  was  the  town  of  Plymouth Paradise,  along  with  the  winged  serar 

Thia  Partridge  had  not  only  the  inno-  phim  of  heaven,"  Mather's  Epitaphium 
cency  of  the  dove,  conspicuous  In  his  npon  Partridge  is  "Avolavit."  (Mag- 
blameless  and  pious  life,  but  abo  the  nalia,  Book  III.  Chap.  XI.) 
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influence    over  the    early    ecclesiastical    transactions   in 
that  Colony ;  for  Dunster;,  Street,  Hooke,  and  Norton, 
though  men    of  still   superior   ability,  -were    connected 
with  its  churches  for  only  a  little  time.     His  estimation 
in  the  other  Colonies  is  proved  by  his  election  to  be 
the   associate  of  Cotton  and  Mather  in  preparing   for 
the  Cambridge  Synod  their  "  Model  of  Church  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  Word  of  God."     "When  Chauncy 
made  known  his  heretical  opinions  on  baptism, 
Partridge  was  thought  to  be  the  most  competent 
person  in  the  Colony   to  manage  the  dispute  with  him. 
In  Massachusetts,  Cotton  had  died  six  years  before  this 
time,  surviving  his  friend  the  first  Governor  by  four  years. 
"If  Boston  be  the  chief  seat  of  New  England," 
wrote  Mather,  his  grandson,  "  it  was  Cotton  that  cotwo. 
was  the  father  and  glory  of  Boaton."  ^     This  is    ^^ 
excessive   praise.      The  personal   estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  was  high,  but  his  influence  over  public 
affairs  was  controlled  by  men  of  superior  qualifications 
for  governing.     Winthrop  loved  him,  and  used  largely 
his  abilities  for  the  public  service,  but  took  good  care 
that  the  reins  should  never  be  yielded  to  his  hands.     His 
draft  of  a  code  of  laws  was  quietly  set  aside  for  that  of 
Ward.^     His  championship  of  Vane  and  Mrs.  Hutehiuaon 

'  Ibid.,  CKap.  I.  §  1 ;  and  again,  in  Badiuaetts  with  Winalow  in  December, 
the  Epkaphium :  "Cujua  ultima  laus  1646.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  tliat 
est,  quod  fuerit  inter  Nov-Anglos  pri-  Winslow  should  have  his  advice  in  the 
mu8."  (Ibid.,  §  34.)  Comp.  Hubbard,  important  huaness  on  which  he  was 
History,  182.  employed.     Poaaibly  Ward  was  discon- 

'  Ward  died  in  England,  the  year  tented  after  the  defeat,  In  1644,  by 
after  Cotton,  at  Shenfield,  in  Essex,  of  Winthrop's  party,  of  his  measure  of  a 
which  place  he  was  the  minister.  lie  popular  commission  to  manage  aifairs 
was  a  confident,  a  restless,  and,  in  in  vacations  of  the  General  Court, 
words  at  least,  an  intolerant  man ;  but  (See  aboTC,  p.  158.)  At  his  depart- 
extremely  able,  thoroughly  honest,  and,  nre  he  gave  to  the  College  six  hun- 
on  the  whole,  eminently  serviceahle,  dred  acres  of  land  near  Andover. 
His  Body  of  Liberties  is  a  sort  of  The  very  valuable  library  of  Colonel 
Magna  Charta  of  New  England.  Aepinwall,  lately  United  States  Consul 

Mr.  Savage  thinks  (Winthrop,  H.  at  London,  contains  a  copy  of  a  ser- 
16!,  note)  that  Ward  stuled  from  Mas-     mon  preached  by  Ward,  in  1647,  be- 
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was,  with  respectful  tenderness,  but  with  unflinching  vigor, 
resisted  and  put  down.     His  leaning  to  a  semi-Presbyte- 
rianism,  prompted  partly  by  a  talent  for  organization,  and 
partly  by  a  love  of  power  unsuspected  by  himself,  was 
watched  and  overcome.   lie  was  far  from  being  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  Colony.     Probably  be  did  not  individually 
influence  its  destiny  so  much  as  he  supposed.     But,  act- 
ing with  others,  and  advised,  instructed,  and  checked  by 
them,  he  rendered  it  memorable  service.     If  he  was  dis- 
posed to  magnify  his  office,   still   it  was  with  reserve 
and  meekness  ;  if,  in  some  sense,  his  self-estimate  was 
high,  he  was  not  obstinate,  or  overbearing,  or  passion- 
ate, or  self-seeking.     There  was  no  mistake  in  the  opin- 
ion which  his  neighbors  universally  entertained  of  his 
devoted  piety.    Paith   in  things  unseen  was  his  steady 
principle  of  action.      He  honestly  consecrated  his   life 
to  the  service  of  God.     Prosperity  could  offer  no  attrac- 
tions to  allure  him,  hardships  and  dangers  had  no  power 
to  deter  him,  from  that  employment  of  his  talents.     His 
talente,  developed  by  the  best  education  England  afforded 
in  his  day,  were  such  as  fitted  him  eminently  to  shine  in 
the  sphere  in  which  he  stood.     He  had  acuteness  and 
learning  for  controversy,  a  moving  eloquence  for  the  pul- 
pit, and  an  affectionate  and  winning  address  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  common  business,  which,  in  the  less  pubhc  duties 
of  the  sacred  office,  secured  to  him  great  power.     Cotton 
was  no  dictator  of  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts ;  but  he 
served  her  with  conscientious  diligence,  as  well  as  with 

fore  tie  House  of  Commons,  wliom  he  '■  I  conld  not  be  master  of  my  thoughts 

rebukes  iu  round  terms  for  their  ae-  and  memory,"  Ward  says  in  a  prefa- 

quiescence  in  the  seizure  of  the  icing's  tory  letter,  "but   fot^at  some  things 

person  by  Comet  Joyce.     It  is  a  pro-  material,  and  expressed  two  or  three 

duction  of  the  highest  curiosity.    The    passages  inconTeniently I  was 

a-utlior's « Simple  Coblsr of  Aggawam"  very  loatli  to  read  my  notes;  had  I 

is  not  more  brilliant  and  witty,  to  eay  done  it,  I  presume  I  had  not  offended 

nothing  of  the  boldness  of  such  a  iiom-  any ;   but  my  judgment  is  altogether 

ily  in  such  drcumstacces.      I  believe  against  it."    It  seems  from  the   same 

that,  at  the  time  of  preaohing  the  ser-  Pi-cface,  that  bo  "was  not  thanked  or 

nioniWardwasseventy-sevenyearsold.  ordered  to  print." 
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coiispieuouB  abilityj  and  has  a  right  to  be  remembered 
with  the  most  meritorious  of  her  early  benefactors. 

In  the  next  year  the  many  days  of  Thomas  Dudley 
were  numbered  and  finished.-^  He  had  been  twice 
Grovernorj  Deputy-Governor  thirteen  times,  and 
Major-General  of  the  militia  in  other  jeam.  His  db^j. 
well-known  capacity,  experience,  and  scrupulous  ^^^ 
fidelity  to  every  trust,  made  him  an  object  of 
implicit  respect.  His  integrity  was  unimpeachable ;  his 
superiority  to  influences  of  human  blame  or  favor  was 
above  question ;  the  fear  of  God  was  an  ever-present  and 
deciding  motive  to  him  •  no  man,  in  public  action,  had  a 
more  single  eye  to  the  public  welfare.  But  Dudley's  was 
one  of  those  characters  in  which  virtue  does  not  put  on 
her  gracious  aspect.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  who 
are  commended,  confided  in,  and  revered,  but  not  loved. 
If  hasty,  he  was  not  revengeful ;  he  never  meant  to  be 
unjust,  and  he  did  sincerely  mean  to  be  magnanimous ; 
but  he  wanted  the  quaHties  to  conciliate  and  win.  Strict- 
ly true  to  his  own  engagements,  he  expected  a  like  pre- 
cision from  others,  and  was  thought  to  exact  it  with  too 
great  rigor.  He  was  positive,  prejudiced,  undemonstrative, 
austere.  When  he  was  gentle  and  generous,  it  seemed 
to  be  more  from  conscience  than  from  sympathy,  so  that 
even  benefits  from  him  won  approval  rather  than  affec- 
tion. It  might  be  expected  of  such  a  man,  that  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  tolerate  a  difference  of  religious  opinion ; 
and  it  is  recorded  of  Dudley,  that  after  his  decease  some 
lines  expressive  of  that  form  of  narrowness  were  found 
in  a  pocket  of  his  dress.^     He  was  not  alone  in  cherish- 

'  Dadlej-    was    fiflj-four    years    old  I^Hhat  ill  egg  bring  fortb  r  fockatr™, 

when  ho  came  to  Sew  Engird  in  1030.  i,"^™^  MtT^a'S^»  I™blne, 

°  The  lines,  twenty  in  number,  are  mj  epitaph  'a,  '  i  oiea  no  illiertlne.' " 

preserved  by  Mather  {Magnalia,  Book  Such  clamorous  asaertions  of  an  intoU 

n.  Chap.  V.  §1).     They  conclude  erant  spirit  are  themselves  a  forcible  in- 

thns ;  —  dieation  of  the  esiatenee  in  other  minds 

"  l*t  men  of  0oa  In  oourt9  and  nbuTohea  waleli  °^  ^  different  tone  of  feeling,  which  it 

O'et  Bush  as  do  a  toletiitioE  hstcU,  was  thought  neccssarj'  to  rebuke. 
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ing  it.  Others  among  his  eminent  fellow-Iaborera  were 
perhaps  ready  to  act  on  his  harsh  maxims  of  this  kind,  if 
a  sounder  public  opinion,  countenanced  and  fostered  hy 
minds  of  more  calmness  and  comprehension,  had  not  dis- 
abled and  controlled  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  safe  to  draw  exact  inferences  as  to  men's  character  and 
deliberate  plans  from  their  animated  expressions  in  speech, 
or  even  in  writing.  In  the  warmth  of  controversy  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  moment  are  not  seldom  uttered 
with  a  vehemence  which  inexactly  represents  the  perma- 
nent purpose  of  the  mind ;  and  constantly  it  is  seen  that 
men  trusted  with  authority,  properly  impressed  with  its 
responsibilities,  and  brought  to  look  at  practical  ques- 
tions with  the  dispassionate  scrutiny  which  its  possession 
rightfully  requires,  adopt  in  action  a  course  of  lenity  and 
good  sense  different  from  what  had  been  foreshadowed 
by  their  less  weU-considered  words. 

Koger  Ludlow,  one  of  Dudley's  early  associates  in  Mas- 
RrgoE  sachusetts,  seems  at  first  view  to  have  resembled 
inaioff.  jjjj^  jj^  some  points  of  character.  But  the  resem- 
blance was  not  close.  Both  had  traits  fitting  them  to 
take  a  lead  in  business;  and  both  were  obstructed  by 
their  want  of  suavity,  and  of  an  aptitude  for  accommoda- 
tion. But  in  Dudley  a  sense  of  duty,  if  sometimes  per- 
verted or  only  partially  operative,  was  always  paramount, 
while  Ludlow's  pertinacity  was  apt  to  be  passionate  and 
wilful ;  his  better  qualities  were  mixed  with  an  alloy  of 
personal  ambition  and  of  jealousy  of  associates,  with 
which  Dudley  could  not  be  charged;  and  repeated  dis- 
appointments and  mortifications,  which  his  morbid  self- 
reference  both  provoked  and  made  keener,  impaired  his 
self-respect  and  disturbed  his  sense  of  obligation.  The 
worst  mischief  of  a  course  of  opposition  and  defeat  is 
experienced  when,  generating  ill  humors,  it  hinders  a 
cheerful  perseverance  in  useful  action.  Ludlow,  after  a 
restless  career  in  Massachusetts,  left  that  Colony  in  dis- 
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gust  at  what  he  thought  injustice  to  his  deserts,  though 
he  had  repeatedly  received  almost  the  highest  tokens  of 
public  esteem.  By  his  new  neighhora  in  Connecticut  he 
was  treated  with  scarcely  greater  favor.  He  sometimes 
represented  them  in  the  federal  congress  ;  but  they 
never  elected  him  to  the  highest  office  in  their  govern- 
ment, and  only  twice  to  the  second ;  and  this  penurious 
confidence  must  have  occasioned  him  the  more  chagrin, 
because  Haynes,  the  ruler  first  preferred  to  him  in  Con- 
necticut, was  the  person  whose  promotion  in  Massachu- 
setts had  probably  been  one  of  the  motives  for  his  depart- 
ure thence.  His  new  associates  did  not  like  his  project 
of  founding  a  remote  settlement  under  their  jurisdiction, 
though  they  indulged  him  in  it,  as  a  man  bent  on  having 
his  own  way,  and  worth  gratifying.^  But  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts people  refused  to  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch,  he 
could  not  control  his  indignation.  His  companions  at 
Fairfield  resolved  to  wage  the  war  on  their  own  j^_ 
account,  and  made  him  commander  of  their  levy.^  uoTembm, 
Discountenanced  in  this  rash  step  both  by  Connecticut 
and  by  New  Haven,  he  gave  free  way  to  his  Huoepart- 
resentment,  and  in  the  following  spring,  after  ii™ei«- 
twenty-four  years  of  residence  in  New  England,  "^^ 
withdrew  himself  to  Virginia,  never  to  return.*         m^s-- 

Ludlow  left  what  possibly  might  even  yet  have  proved  a 
more  open  field  to  him  in  Connecticut ;  for  Haynes  died 
just  before  his  departure,  and  Hopkins  had  gone  i 


'  See  Vol,  I.  538.  Maasactusetfs.      He   was   one  of  the 

°  N.  H.  Beo.,  II.  47,  Commisaoners  for  Connecticut  during 

'  He  went  away  in  the  midst  of  a  the  whole  of  its  progress.     He  was  an 

quarrel  with  New   Haven,  about  the  abl      an      aacbl      and  a   headstrong 

■vessel  in  which  he  embarked.     (Ibid.,  ma         H     had  1     g   cealed   to  feel 

69-75.)      Neither  the  time   nor  the  Hndl      tow     1     M    sachusetts.      His 

place  of  hia  death  is  known,  pla  taf    n    h  d  be  i\  much  harassed 

I  think  it  probable   that  Ludlow's  hyth    I  dan          d  he  was  very  etren- 

agency  was  important  in  the  qnarrel  no      f     th    w     w  th  the  Dutch. 

between    the    western    Colonies    and  W  nth    ^  th    j  unger  was  now  at 

35  » 
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chief  rulers  of  Connecticut,  through  nearly  a  acore  of 
its  earliest  years,  had  never  lost  for  an  hour  that  pubhc 
confidence  -which  was  won  by  their  sterling  worth  and 
wisdom,  their  generous,  active  public  spirit,  and  their 
eminence  in  all  Christian  graces.  Haynes  was  a  man  of 
family  as  well  as  of  fortune ;  and  the  dignified  and  cour- 
teous manners,  which  testified  to  the  care  bestowed  on 
his  early  nurture,  won  popularity  by  their  graciousness, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  diifused  a  refining  influence 
by  their  example.  Deliberate,  unimpassioned,  firm,  se- 
cured against  sohcitude  and  fear  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  mind  competent  in  its  resources  and  consecrated  to  the 
pursuit  of  worthy  ends,  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  great 
task  with  uniform  manUness,  discretion,  and  serenity. 
His  colleague,  resembling  him  in  substantial  merits,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person,  if  not  more  impetuous, 
more  fond  of  action.  Hopkins,  rather  than  Haynes,  was 
prominent  in  the  combinations  and  disputes  among  the 
sister  Colonies.  His  previous  occupation,  —  that  of  a 
merchant  in  London,  —  while  it  accumulated  for  him  a 
fortune  which  he  bountifully  dispensed  in  public  uses, 
had  exercised  and  ripened  that  practical  talent  for  which, 
in  the  trio  of  the  great  early  names  of  Connecticut,  he 
De  (DM  of  ^^  conspicuous.  Engagements  occasioned  by 
Hopuns.  the  death  of  a  brother  caused  him  to  malte  what 
^°^  he  intended  for  a  short  visit  to  England.  But 
he  did  not  return.  Cromwell  bespoke  his  services.  He 
was  made  a  Warden  of  the  Fleet  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Protector's  last 
ParHament  when  he  died,  four  years  after  re- 

Hia  death.  '  " 

1667.     crossing  the  water.    By  his  will  he  dedicated 

"'"'*■     nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  in  New  England, 

besides  five  hundred  pounds  from  his  estate  elsewhere, 

to  "  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learn- 

Kameaug  in  ttio  Pequot  country ;  but    been  conMdercd  as  ■witUn  the  limits  of 
Ilia  settlement  had  only  very  recently     Connecticut.     See  above,  p.  S79,  note. 
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ing,  both  at  tte  grammar  school  and  College,  for  the 
public  service  of  the  country,  in  future  times ; "  and  the 
public  grammar  schools  of  New  Haven,  Hartforcl,  Hadley, 
and  Cambridge  do  their  part  in  keeping  alive  his  memory 
at  this  day.  The  residue  of  his  property  in  America  he 
bequeathed  to  other  charitable  uses. 

The  distinguished  career  of  Hopkins's  friend  and  relar 
tive,^  Governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven,  canie  to  its  close 
in  the  following  winter.  Through  the  nineteen 
years  since  the  foundation  of  that  settlement,  he  E^tod, 
had  always  been  at  the  head  of  its  government.  J"^^; 
The  abilities  which  in  England  had  raised  him  to 
fortune  and  to  diplomatic  station,  in  America  found  exer- 
cise, sufficient  to  content  him,  in  building  up  what  he  hoped 
would  be  perpetuated  as  a  pure  community  of  Christians. 
Other  good  and  able  men  shared  in  the  labors  which 
provided  for  New  Haven  its  inheritance  of  honor  and  of 
prosperity ;  but  no  element  of  its  honor  and  prosperity 
can  be  dissociated  from  the  names  of  Eaton  and  Daven- 
port. The  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  Governor  testify  with  one  voice  to  the  perfect 
confidence  which  was  reposed  in  the  uprightness  and 
wisdom  of  his  public  administration,  and  to  the  adinira- 
tion  entertained  for  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
which  were  exhibited  by  him  in  all  relations  and  offices 
of  private  life.  The  Colony  voted  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  burial ;  to  relieve  his  estate  from  taxes  for  a  year ; 
and  to  commemorate  his  worth  by  the  erection  of  a 
monument.  "  Eaton,"  —  such  is  part  of  the  inscription 
upon  it,  more  affectionate  than  tuneful,  — 

"  Eaton,  so  famed,  so  wise,  so  meet,  so  just, 
Tlie  Pbtenix  of  our  world,  here  hides  his  dust ; 
Tliis  name  forget  New  England  never  must," 

'  See  Vol  I,  537,  note  2. 
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The  autocracy  called  the  English  CommomveaUJi  scarcely 
survived  the  great  Protector.  Wtetlier  he  would  have 
been  able  to  mamtain  it  much  longer,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. At  all  events,  no  arm  less  vigorous  than  his  was 
equal  to  the  task. 

Tet  this  was  not  at  once  apparent.  It  was  said  that 
Cromwell,  as  he  approached  his  end,  named  his  oldest 
son  as  successor  to  his  dignity.  Hichard  was  ^lO- 
ofRicMrd  claimed  accordingly,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment without  opposition.  In  Ireland,  his  brother 
was  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  in  Scotland  General  Monk,  who 
commanded  there,  acknowledged  his  title.  The  fleet  and 
the  army  were  obsequious ;  addresses  of  congratulation 
flowed  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
ministers  of  foreign  courts  paid  the  compliments  custom- 
ary on  the  accession  of  a  monarch.^ 

Unlike  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  and  in  civil  trusts,  the  new 
Protector,  now  thirty-two  years  old,  was  a  man  of  moder- 
ate abilities  and  of  a  sluggish  nature.     Not  deficient  in 

'  May  25tli,  1657,  tlie  Protector  Oli-  appointed  in  thpm  by  Jesus  Christ," 
ver  gave  leave  to  the  Independent  min-  contains  an  exposition  and  defence  of 
jsters  to  hold  a  national  Council.  The  the  Independent  plan.  "  We  have  en- 
delegates  to  it,  about  two  hundred  in  deavored  to  follow  Scripture  'ight," 
nucaber,  met  at  the  Savoy,  in  tie  fourth  says  the  Declaration,  "  desirous  of  near- 
week  after  his  death,  and  were  a  fort-  est  uniibrmity  with  Reforming  churches, 
night  in  session.  In  a  "  Declaration"  as  with  our  brethren  in  New  England, 
which  ■was  the  fruit  of  their  consulta-  so  with  others  that  differ  from  tliem  and 
tions,  they  avowed  their  "full  assent"  us."  The  spirit  of  this  assembly  was 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West>  eminently  tolerant.  The  "  Declara- 
nunster  Assembly  "for  the  substance  tion"  is  in  Hanbury,  "Historical  Me- 
of  it."  An  Appendix,  treating  "of  the  morials,"  III.  315-549. 
Institution  of  Churches,  and  the  Order 
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the  c[ualitie3  which  procure  respect  and  good-will  in  pri- 
vate life,  be  had  done  nothing  to  attract  general  favor 
to  his  name ;  and  he  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  that 
army,  which,  ever  since  his  childhood,  had  been  the  in- 
strument for  governing  England.  In  short,  bis  personal 
attributes  and  position  were  not  such  as  to  ciualifj  him  to 
control  the  boisterous  element  on  which  he  was  launched. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  purposes  of  this  work  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  steps  which  led  to  a  new  submission 
of  the  people  of  England  to  the  baneful  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  royalist  churchmen — Romanists  and  Lcmd- 
ids  —  bad  never  ceased  to  be  numerous.  The  ais,^^ 
Presbyterians,  who  began  the  civil  war,  had  been  '"'*^' 
degraded  and  angered.  Pamilists,  Ranters,  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  —  sectaries  of  many  names,  —  divided  as  to  the 
changes  they  respectively  hankered  after,  were  agreed  in 
disaffection  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Republicans 
were  dissatisfied  that  there  should  be  any  Protector ;  and 
fortunate  soldiers  thought,  each  for  himself,  that  the 
inheritance  of  Cromwell's  honors  properly  belonged  to 
them.  At  all  times  there  is  a  large  portion  of  every 
community  which  cares  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  pres- 
ent repose.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  England  were 
weary,  to  disgust,  of  uncertainty,  of  strife,  of  poHtical 
novelties,  and  of  heavy  taxes.  With  bitter  mortification 
many  of  the  best  men  of  England  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion,  that  the  less  evil  of  the  hard 
alternative  which  existing  circumstances  presented  was 
the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  ;  many  other  men  de- 
sired it  merely  that  they  might  have  quiet ;  and  many, 
that  they  might  have  remuneration  and  revenge. 

One  of  the  first  things  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  sovereign  was  that  he  needed  money  ;  and  to  obtain 
it  he  convoked  a  Parliament.  The  writs  for  elections  to 
the  House  of  Commons  recognized  the  ancient  constitu- 
encies of  the  realm ;  "  the  other  House  "  was  that  which 
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had  been  constituted  by  the  late  Protector.  The  forces 
for  conflict  wore  brought  into  each  other's 
presence.  The  royahsts  could  not  as  yet  avow 
their  objects,  but  might  not  the  less  effectively 
pursue  them  by  interjecting  embarrassments  and 
fomenting  jealousy.  Besides  them,  three  par- 
ties appeared.  One  consisted  of  the  friends  of  the  Pro- 
tector. Another  —  composed  of  the  strict  EepubHcans, 
and  called  the  WalUngfordr House  party,  from  the  place  of  its 
meeting  —  desired  to  establish  a  divided  authority  by 
restricting  him  to  the  civil  administration,  and  placing  his 
brother-in-law,  General  Fleetwood,  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  A  third,  which  avowed  no  more  definite  object 
than  that  of  maintaining  "  the  good  old  cause  "  and  the 
rights  of  the  soldiery,  was  imder  the  influence  of  General 
Lambert,  who  aspired  to  the  supremacy  which  had  lately 
belonged  to  his  companion  in  arms. 

This  party,  having  obtained  the  Protector's  inconsider- 
ate consent  to  establish  a  standing  council  of  officers,  had 
raised  itself  to  a  condition  to  dictate  his  course ;  and, 
under  a  threat  from  it  of  being  deserted  by  the  troops, 
he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  which  had  given  it 
offence  by  demanding  some  engagements  of  alle- 
giance.^    Such  a  confession  of  weakness  discouraged  his 
friends,  and  thenceforward  he  exercised  no  real  authority. 
Fleetwood,  whom  he  had  made  Lieutenani^General,  also 
found  it  unavoidable  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  the  mili- 
tary council.     After  unsatisfactory  discussions  as  to  what 
should  next  be  done,  the  council  concluded  to  reinstate 
the  Long  Parliament;  and  seventy  members  of 
that  body  were  brought  together.    They  assumed 
the  supreme  authority,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Safety  and  a  Council  of  State.     Agreeably  to  a  respectful 
request  of  theirs, —  softened  by  a  promise,  which  was  not 

ic,  IV.  472  -  483  \  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  &p., 
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kept,  of  a  yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  ■ —  Eich- 
ard  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  many  years  as  a  private  gentleman,  jj^^^^^.^,^ 
He  hved  to  be  successively  the  subject  of  three  "™> 
dynasties  after  his  own. 

The  Parliament  and  the  army  were  not  long  in  getting 
up  another  quarrel,     Lambert,  who  was  the  more  feared 
for  a  victory  which  he  had  lately  won  over  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  other  royalist  insurgents,  and 
Desborough,  the  late  Protector's  bro'ther-in-law,  with  seven 
field-of&cers,  were  cashiered  by  a  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  signing  what  was  accounted  a  seditious 
petition ;  and  Fleetwood  was  degraded  from  the  chief 
command  to  be  one  of  seven  commissioners  invested  with 

that  trust.     Parliament  surrounded  its  place  of 

1      T       1  Oct,  la 

meetmg  with  a  military  guard.  Lambert  mus- 
tered a  larger  force,  with  which  he  turned  the  members 
back,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  their  places.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  contending  parties  fraternized ;  and,  at  a 
conference  between  the  leaders,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
council  of  officers  should  digest  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  Par- 
liament. Lambert  believed  the  long  dream  of  his  am- 
bition to  be  near  its  fulfilment.  He  was  made  Major- 
General  of  the  forces  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  titular 
dignity  of  LieutenantrGeneral  was  conferred  on  Fleet- 
wood. A  Committee  of  Safety,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
persons,  was  provisionally  invested  with  the  civil  au- 
thority.'^ 

"Honest  George  Monk,"  as  he  was  fancifully  called, 
now  commanded  seven  or  eight  thousand  troops  in  Scot- 
land.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fought  Ganrgs 
for  the  King ;  but,  being  made  prisoner  by  Fair-  "™''' 
fax  at  Nantwich,  as  the  royal  prospects  grew  dark,  he 

'  Here  comes  to  an  end  the  Journal  is  dated  October  25t]i  of  tbis  year, 
of  tlie  Council  of  Stafe,  which  fills  twelve  days  after  the  expulsion  of  (ie 
twenty-four  Yolumea.     The  last  entry     Rtiinp  by  Lambert. 
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took  service  with  the  Parliament  when  he  was  dis- 
charged. Phlegmatic,  taciturn,  and  with  no  pretension  to 
religious  fervors,  he  had  raised  himself  to  importance  by 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field.  From  the  North  coun- 
try he  had  been  keeping  a  wakeful  eye  on  Lambert. 

Probably  it  will  never  be  known  how  early  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  King.  His  mind  was  so  far 
made  up,  and  his  provisional  arrangements  were  so  mar 
tured,  that,  immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
last  dispersion  of  the  Parliament,  he  moved  southward, 
though  by  slow  marches,  with  nearly  all  his  force.  Lam- 
bert led  seven  thousand  men  against  him;^  but  was 
cajoled  into  inaction  by  Monk's  parade  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  superiors  of  both  in  London.  The 
tenor  of  Monk's  operations  at  the  capital  was  not  dis- 
closed to  his  military  antagonist.  He  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  numbers  of  fi'ienda  of  the  late  Parliament,  and 
with  officers  and  others  hostile  to  the  existing  authority. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  saw  the  rising  storm,  and  sought 
to  allay  it  by  proceedings  for  the  immediate  con- 
vocation of  a  Parliament.  But  a  movement  had 
been  organized,  too  powerful  for  them  to  withstand.  The 
soldiers  in  the  city  clamored  for  the  old  Parliament ;  and 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  remains  of  that 
body,  commonly  called  the  Rump,  took  possession 
of  its  house.  Desborough  fled  to  Lambert's  camp.  Fleet- 
wood sought  the  Speaker,  and  surrendered  his  commis- 
sion.    A  Council  of  State,  and  a  Committee  for  the  Gov- 


'  Among  the  "  Winslow  papers "  Lambert  for  tlie  oecnpation  of  Kew- 
belouging  to  the  Massachusetts  Ills-  castle,  and  adds ;  "  Solicitous  endear- 
torieal  Society  is  a  letter  of  William  ora  for  a  General  Governor  fof  New 
Dayis  of  Boston  tn  Giovemor  Prince  England  were  with  the  Parliament, 
of  Plymouth,  dated  January  25,  1660,  Tfhich,  Mr,  Maverick  writes,  was  voted 
and  communicating  intelligence  just  re-  afBrmatively  the  Saturday  before  their 
ceived  by  Davis  from  a  correspondent  dissolution,  ■wliioh  is  not  believed."  I 
in  England.  Davia  reports  the  anxiety  suppose  this  must  have  been  a  ground- 
that  was  felt  there  for  the  result  of  the  less  rumor, 
expected  conflict  between  Monk  and 
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ernmenfc  of  the  Army,  "were  appointed.  The  commissions 
of  unfriendly  officers  were  cancelled ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  Lambert  and  the  most  considerable  of  his  parti- 
sans in  the  camp,  to  withdraw  to  their  homes,  — ■  orders 
which,  after  the  recent  transactions  in  London,  they  could 
not  resolve  to  disobey.^ 

The  further  devices  of  Monk  need  not  be  recounted. 
He  bUnded  the  Commonwealth's  men,  and  kept  the  royal- 
ists in  suspense,  till  he  saw  that  the  safe  moment  for  ac- 
tion had  come.     He  quartered  his    soldiers   in  j^^^^,^ 
Westminster,  and  himself  in  "Whitehall.      By  a  '^^^^ 
recommendation,  which  in  the  circumstances  was     leeo. 
a  colnmand,  he  restored   to  their   seats  in   the 
House  the  Presbyterian  members  who  had  been  expelled. 
The  Parliament,  thus  reinforced,  named  him  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  again,  as  far   as  a  vote   could 
avail,  made  Presbytery  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land J  and  issued  a  summons  for  the  meeting  of  a  new 
Parliament.     By  its  own  vote,  a  session  of  less 
than  three  months  ended  in  its  final  dissolution. 

The  Convention  Parliament' — as  it  has  since  been  called, 
becaiise  it  was  not  summoned  by  the  King's  wiit — cime 
together  on  the  early  day  appointed.    The  course  convent  on 
which  it  would  take  was  easily  foreseen  from  the  ^  '■"'«^''' 
result  of  the  elections.     Lambert  escaped  from    ^'^"^ 
the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by    ^^^^"^■ 
the  Council,  and  collected  some  troops  in  "Warwickshire. 
Against  him,  Monk  despatched  a  force  under  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  who  was  desirous  of  atoning  for  his  vote  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  death  of.  the  late  King. 
Deserted   by  some  of  his  soldiers,  Lambert  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  with  insult  was  led  back  to  the  Tower. 

'  Tho  Fairfax  papers  coatain  a  very  agned  the  command  of  the  army,  nine 

interesting  account  of  eomnmnicationa,  jeara  before,  had  been  living  in  retire- 

at  this  moment,  between  Monk   and  ment.     (Memorials  of  the  Civil  War, 

Lord  Pairfas,  who,  siace  he  had  le-  11. 151-171.) 
VOL.  ii,                                8S 
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The  Parliament  had  scarcely  been  organized,  wheu  Sir 
John  Grenville,  who  had  before  been  a  confidential  mes- 
senger to  Monk,  presented  himself  to  the  two  Houses 
with  letters  from  the  King,  who,  by  Monk's  advice,  had 
come  to  Breda  in  Brabant, 

The  letters  were  accompanied  with  what  was  called  the 
royal  Declaration.  In  it  the  King  promised  a  free  pardon 
to  all  persons,  except  such  as  should  be  excepted  by  Par- 
liament, for  offences  committed  during  the  late  disorderly 
times ;  indulgence  to  private  consciences  in  matters  of 
religion ;  an  uncontrolled  decision  by  Parliament  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  property  which  had  been  alienated  by 
confiscations  or  fines ;  and  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
the  army,  with  its  continuance  upon  the  actual  footing. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Lower  House  consisted  of  persons 
who  had  acted  with  the  popular  party  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  see  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  some  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements,  and  of  causing 
them  to  be  expressed  with  more  explicitness  and  pre- 
cision. But  such  arrangements  would  require  time ;  and 
it  was  thought  that,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  time  could 
not  by  any  means  be  afforded.  While  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  soldiers  might  again  come  to  an  understand- 
ing together,  and  consolidate,  under  a  single  head,  that 
power  which,  when  not  disunited,  was  irresistible.  In 
adjusting  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  King,  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  now  alike  eager  for  his  re- 
turn, would  be  sure  to  quarrel.  The  precious  moment  of 
opportunity  for  an  escape  from  the  evils  which  were  ex- 
perienced and  -dreaded  was  not  to  be  lost,  even  though, 
in  profiting  by  it,  serious  hazard  was  incurred.^ 

The  Houses  resolved  that  the  government  of  England 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
They  voted  a  present  to  Charles  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 

*  Baxter's  account  (Eeliq.Baxterian,,  the  Presbyterians  ■were  moved  toprct- 
I.  216)  of  the  consideraliona  by  which    motetheUeatorationiadeeplytouching. 
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and  ten  thousand  and  five  thousand  pounds  respectively 
to  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester.     Ad- 
miral Montague  was  despatched   to  Scheveling  with  a 
fleet.     The  Duke  of  York  went  on  board,  and  hoisted 
his  flag  as  Tjord  High  Admiral     At  Dover,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  throng,  that  covered    the 
beach  and  the  heights,  the  King  was  greeted  by 
Monk.     Crowds,  lining  the  road  to  London,  poured  out 
their  joyous  acclamations.    As  he  approached  the  capital, 
he  passed  between  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  Entry  of 
met  the  view  of  eyes  which  had  seen  him  last  at  ^^^-""A 
"Worcester.     The  dignitaries  of  the  City  came  in  l™^™. 
procession  across  London  Bridge  to  do  him  hom- 
age.    Flags  waved  on  the  turrets.     Tapestries  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  houses.    Young  and  old  filled  the  windows, 
and  covered  the  roofs.     Flowers  strewed  the  pavement. 
Bells,  cannon,  and  trumpets  uttered  their  noisy  welcome. 
Fountains  ran  with  wine.     Eegiments  of  horse  and  foot 
went  before  and  followed.    Shouts  rent  the  air.    On  horse- 
back, between  his  brothers,  Charles  passed  to  Whitehall ; 
and  Englishmen,  after  twenty  years  of  costly  struggle, 
were  again  vassals  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

It  is  a  misery  of  human  affairs,  that  sometimes  they 
present  only  such  a  choice  among  evils  as  appears  to 
reqxiire  the  elevation  of  unworthy  men  to  the  most  ex- 
alted places.  The  justice  of  England  has  provided  the 
workhouse  and  the  treadmill  for  the  use  of  persons  of 
habits  and  tastes  like  his  whom  her  sad  necessity  now 
raised  to  be  the  head  of  her  Church,  the  master  of  her 
aages,  the  pattern  of  her  gentlemen,  the  object  of  rever- 
ential loyalty  to  her  divines  and  her  magistrates,  to  her 
teachers  and  her  youth,  to  her  maids  and  matrons.  With 
no  honest  purpose  to  direct  his  life ;  utterly  without 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  a  vast 
trust ;  surrendered,  with  all  his  faculties,  to  a  libertinism 
gross  and  shameless ;  unconscious  even,  of  dishonor  in 
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taking  bribes  from  abroad  for  the  supply  of  his  vices ;  an 
infidel  in  his  hours  of  wantonnesa,  and  a  Romanist  in  the 
pensive  hours  which  followed  some  extraordinary  debauch ; 
—  such  was  the  prince  with  whom  sober,  religious  Protes- 
tant England  was  to  renew  her  experiment  of  monarchy. 
The  first  period  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
is  occupied  by  the  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  which 
DteB^iot  extended  through  seven  years,  Edward  Hyde, 
ciaisuaon.  ^  j^^^^  ^f  good  family  and  bred  to  the  bar,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  at  first  he 
took  the  popular  side.  But,  three  months  before  the  late 
King  began  the  war,  Hyde,  who  had  then  been  a  year  or 
more  in  private  correspondence  with  him,  withdrew  from 
the  Parliament,  and  joined  him  at  York.-^  His  services 
were  welcomed  as  of  the  utmost  value  ;  and,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  King's  business  and  the  preparation  of 
papers  addressed  to  Parliament  and  to  the  people,  Hyde 
and  Lord  Falkland  were  the  persons  chiefly  employed. 
After  the  negotiation  at  tJxbridge,  Hyde  was  sent  to  the 
"West  of  England  with  Prince  Charles,  whom  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accompanied  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  There 
he  employed  himself  two  years  upon  his  "  History  of  the 
Late  Troubles."  After  the  King's  execution,  he  joined 
the  prince  at  Paris,  and  was  sent  by  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Spain.  Returning  thence,  he  received  the  appoinf^ 
ments,  first  of  Secretary  and  then  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
became  the  director  of  the  affairs  of  the  exiled  family. 

Hyde  was  a  man  of  ability  and  resolution  ;  faithful  and 
vigilant  in  all  that  related  to  his  master's  interest ;  bigot- 
ed in  his  attachment  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England.  Free  from  the  vices  of  the 
libertine  court  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  his  strict- 
ness would  have  deprived  him  of  the  prince's  friendship, 
if  his  wisdom  and  activity  coiild  have  been  dispensed 
with.     His  bearing  to  equals  and  inferiors  was  uncom- 

'  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clareadon,  written  by  Himself,  I.  91-139. 
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promising,  arrogant,  and  harsli ;  and  Puritanism  and  Pu- 
ritans he  liated  with  a  vindictive  animosity.  In  the  train 
of  the  restored  King  he  came  had?  to  England  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  in  which 
time  England  had  changed  in  many  things,  and  he  in 
scarcely  anything  except  age  and  the  temper  induced 
by  the  irritating  experiences  of  exile.  His  capacity 
and  past  services  marked  him  out  for  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  j  and 
his  confidential  friend,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  was  made 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  William  Morrice,  a  re- 
tainer of  General  Monk,  being  the  other. 

The  course  of  early  proceedings  tended  on  the  whole 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  had  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  recall  of  the  King,     The  Earl  of 
Manchester,  formerly  General  for  the  Parliament,  f«ii°B» 
was  made  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Edward  Montague,  Hfstora- 
the  Parliament's  Admiral,  now  created  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet ;  the  privy 
seal  was  given  to  the  venerable    Lord   Say  and   Sele ; 
Holhs,  so  prominent  in  the  early  opposition  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  the  court,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.     Li 
the  circumstances,  nobody  complained  of  the  elevation  of 
George  Monk  to  be  Duke  of  Albemarle.     The  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  time  when  the  royal  authority  was  in 
abeyance  were  ratified  by  Parliament.    An  Act  of  Indem- 
nity was  passed,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  especially  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  make  its  terms  less  indulgent.     It 
excepted  from  mercy  those  who  had  been  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  to  whom  were 
added  Vane  and  Lambert  by  name.^     After  granting  the 
avails  of  the  tonnage,  poundage,  and  excise  du- 
ties to  the  King  for  his  life,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  reducing  the  army  and  for   discharging   the 
arrears  of  its  pay,  the  Parliament  was  adjourned, 

'  Statutes  at  Large,  II.  649. 
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The  trial  of  the  regicides  was  not  to  be  delayed  till 
the  angry  loyalty  of  the  time  might  liave  opportunity  to 
grow  cool  and  merciful  No  sooner  was  Parliament  dis- 
persed, than  a  special  commission,  constituted  of  thirty- 
Tricioftbe  ^'-^^^  persona,  —  great  officers  of  state  and  others, 
rcgidies.  — -was  assembled  to  judge  and  to  doom.  The 
trials  lasted  ten  days.  Twenty-nine  persons  were 
arraigned,  all  of  whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced. 
The  punishment  of  nineteen  was,  by  a  royal  grace,  com- 
muted for  imprisonment.  The  rest  suffered  death  with 
all  the  horrible  accompaniments  prescribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  treason  as  it  then  stood.  Among  them  were 
Colonel  Axtel  and  Colonel  Hacker,  who  respectively 
were  in  command  of  the  guard  at  the  Kmg's  trial  and 
at  his  execution ;  Coke,  who  had  acted  as  public  prose- 
cutor; and  Major-General  Harrison.-^  The  remains  of 
Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were  disinterred,  and 
hung  on  gibbets  in  conspicuous  places  of  London. 

The  fate  of  one  of  the  sufferers  at  this  time  appealed 
especially  to  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. Hugh  Peter  had  been  one  of  the  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  before  the  emigration. 
Following  the  pioneers  almost  immediately,  he  became 
the  admired  minister  of  one  of  their  churches,  a  counsel- 
lor largely  trusted  through  a  period  when  the  new  social 
fabric  was  in  imminent  danger  of  overthrow,  and  a  con- 
triver and  guide  in  methods  of  industry  which  proved  to 
be  copious  sources  of  public  wealth.  He  had  established 
what  seemed  a  permanent  position  in  New  England,  and 
had  given  his  step-daughter  in  marriage  to  Governor 

'  "Exact  andmostlmpartialAccompt  tory  to  that  Hellish  Fact,  exposed  to 

of  the  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Trial,  View  for  the  Reader's  Satisfaction,  and 

and  Judgment  (accordbg  to  Law)  of  Information  of  Posterity."     A  book  of 

twenty-nine  RegicidCiS,  the  Murtherers  more  homble  fascination  than  this  is 

of  his  late   Sacred  M^esty  of  most  scai'cely   to  be  found.      The   several 

Gbrious  Memory, together  ■vritU  methods  of  defence  are  extraordinary 

&  Summary  of  the  Dark  and  Horrid  illustrations  of  the  characters  and  maya 

Decrees  of  those  Caballiats,  prepara-  of  thinking  of  the  seyeral  prisoners. 
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"Winthrop's  eldest  son.  Biit,  after  seven  years'  residence, 
he  returned  to  England,  early  in  the  civil  war,  with  the 
purpose  —  if  one  of  the  witnesses  on  his  trial  reported 
truly  his  unguarded  talk  —  of  "  stirring  up  of  this  war 
and  driving  of  it  on,"^  He  became  a  prominent  "agitator" 
among  the  soldiers.^  He  put  himself  forward  at  the  trial 
of  Laud,  and  at  the  execution  of  that  prelate  stood  armed 
upon  the  scaffold.  At  the  siege  of  Bridgewater,  the  siege 
of  Winchester,  and  the  storming  of  Bristol,  he  did  active 
service.  In  Cromwell's  conquest  of  Ireland,  he  is  said  to 
have  "  led  a  brigade  against  the  rebels,"  and  to  have  "  come 
off  -with  honor  and  victory."  ^  "  Drogheda  is  taken,"  he 
wrote  from  that  place  to  the  Speaker,  "three  thousand 
■  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  enemy  slain,  and  sixty- 
four  of  ours; Ashton,  the  Governor,  killed,  none 

spared I  come  now  from  giving  thanks  in  the 

great  church."  When  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  completely  triumphed,  he  withdrew  from  the  military 
'  service  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  household  chaplains  who 
stood  by  the  Protector's  death-bed.* 

He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  court  which  con- 
demned the  King.  What  the  public  prosecutor  under- 
took to  prove  against  him  was,  "  that  he  was  a  chief 
conspirator  with  Cromwell  at  several  times  and  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  that  it  [the  King's  death]  was  designed 
hj  them ; he  was  the  principal  person  to  pro- 
cure the  soldiery  to  cry  out  '  Justice !  justice ! '  or  as- 
sist or  desire  those  for  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 

King ; he  preached  many  sermons  to  the  soldiery 

in  direct  terms  for  taking  away  the  King,  comparing  the 
King  to  Barabbas ;  he  was  instrumental  when  the  procla- 

'  Ibid.,  155  ;  coinp.  Vol.  I.  582.  when  he  viated  Peter  in  London,  was 

*  See  Peter,  "  A  Word  for  the  Armie  told  by  him  that  the  room  in  which 
and  Two  Words  to  the  Kingdome,"  &c.    they  were  sitting  had  formerly  helonged 

'  Whitelocke,  Memorials,  420.  to"  Canterbury"  (Laud),  and  that  Par- 

*  Peter  was  one  of  Cromwell's  Triers  liament  had  also  given  him  the  Arch- 
(aee  above,  p.  392).      iloger  Williams,    bishop's  library.      (Knowles,  262.) 
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jnation  for  tlie  High  Court  of  Justice  (as  they  called  it) 
was  proclaimed,  directing  where  it  should  be  proclaimed 
and  in  what  place  ;  when  the  King  was  brought  upon  the 
stage,  that  mock-work,  he  was  the  person  that  stirred  up 
the  soldiery  below  to  cry  for  justice."  ^ 

The  third  day  after  their  trial,  Peter  and  the  Solicitor, 
John  Coke,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prosecutora  of  the 
Hise.fflu  ■^^'^  K™g>  were  dragged  on  hurdles  from  New- 
fco.  gate  gaol  to  the  place  of  their  execution,  at  Char- 

^'^'^^'  ing  Cross.  Their  sentences  were  the  same.  Coke 
suffered  first.  He  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut 
down  alive.  His  body,  after  other  mutilation,  was  opened, 
and  the  bowels  were  taken  out  and  burned.  Then  came 
the  merciful  blow  which  severed  the  head  from  the  body ; 
and  lastly  the  body  was  cut  into  four  parts  for  permanent 
exhibition  in  as  many  places.  The  executioner — his  arms 
red  to  the  shoulders  with  this  slaughter — approached  the 
other  victim,  and  asked,  "Mr.  Peter,  how  like  you  the 
work  ? "  "  You  have  butchered  one  of  the  servants  of 
God  before  my  eyes,"  replied  the  sturdy  man,  "  and  have 
forced  me  to  see  it,  in  order  to  terrify  and  discourage  me ; 
but  God  has  permitted  it  for  my  support  and  encourage- 
ment." Truly  had  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  said  of  him 
thirty  years  before,  that  "  his  courage  was  not  inferior  to 
any,"  The  head  of  Coke  and  that  of  General  Harrison 
were  set  on  poles  at  the  northeast  end  of  Westminster 
Hall,  looking  towards  London ;  and  the  head  of  Mr.  Peter 
on  London  Bridge. 

The  offences  of  Peter  against  royalty  had  been  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  numbers  who  escaped  unques- 
tioned. As  his  death  may  be  interpreted  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  tomb  of  Laud,  so  the  doom  of  another  eminent  actor 
in  New  England  afiairs  was  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the 
manes  of  Strafford.  The  conviction  of  that  nobleman  had 
been  brought  about  through  a  disclosure,  by  Sir  Henry 
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Vane,  of  matters  which  came  to  hia  knowledge  from  pa- 
pers of  his  father.  In  respect  to  the  death  of  aru™rj 
King  Charles,  Vane  was  entirely  blameless.  He  '■'""■ 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  transaction  at  any  stage ;  he 
had  protested  against  the  project,  from  the  moment  of  his 
first  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  it  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  he  showed  his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  for  a 
time  from  Parliament  and  from  participation  in  pnblic 
affairs.  Though  he  felt  bound  not  to  withhold  his  great 
abilities  from  the  service  of  the  country  that  rejected  his 
counsel,  he  never  lent  himself  to  the  personal  elevation 
of  Cromwell ;  and,  during  five  years  before  the  Protector's 
death,  he  had  been  part  of  the  time  self-banished  from 
court,  and  part  of  the  time  in  prison. 

The  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  when  a  prosecution  of 
Vane  would  have  been  prudent.  Dreamy  recluse  as  ho 
was  apt  to  become  when  emergency  and  opportunity  did 
not  summon  into  exercise  the  practical  sagacity,  prompi> 
ness,  vigor,  and  resource,  in  which  no  man,  in  that  age  of 
memorable  men,  surpassed  him,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  ever  a  general  favorite.  But  his  great  qualities  and  ser- 
vices, his  unimpeached  disinterestedness,  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  made  him  the  object  of  a  veneration  which, 
marked  as  he  was  for  vengeance,  was  for  the  present  his 
■  safeguard.  When,  after  two  years.  Lord  Clarendon's  skil- 
ful politics,  and  an  extravagant  reaction  of  the  public 
mind,  had  made  the  mitre  and  the  crown  seem  to  their 
wearers  omnipotent,  the  time  was  ripe  for  reckoning  with 
Henry  Vane.  Denied  the  aid  of  counsel,  he  con-  j(^_ 
ducted  his  own  defence  in  a  manner  worthy  of  ^"™^' 
his  character  for  ability,  and  greatly  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation for  courage.  His  unanswerable  reasoning,  to  the 
effect  that  the  indictment  charged  him  with  no  acts  but 
such  as,  according  to  the  strictest  tenor  of  the  law  of 
England,  were  consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
during  a  suspension  of  the  established  government,  made 
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no  impression  upon  judges  who  had  predetermined  his 
fate.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die  as  a  trai- 
tor. The  King,  who  had  induced  the  Convention 
House  of  Commons  to  except  him  from  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity, by  a  promise,  conveyed  through  Lord  Claren- 
don, that,  if  convicted,  he  should  receive  a  pardon,  now 
wrote  to  that  minister,  "  He  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to 
let  hve,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way," 
Some  of  the  horrible  accompaniments  of  the  penalty  of 
treason  were  remitted.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  He  was  magnanimous  and  intrepid 
to  the  end.  "  Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the  sight  of 
man,"  were  his  last  words,  "  that  he  may  glorify  thee  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  thee  and  to  his  country."^ 

Of  the  executions  of  actors  in  the  late  troubles,  Vane's 
was  the  last.  Lambert,  excepted  with  him  in  the  Act  of 
general  amnesty,  had  now  ceased  to  be  cared  about.  He 
was  sentenced  to  die,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted 
for  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  lived  twenty-three 
years  in  gaol  on  the  island  of  Guernsey  and  at  Plymouth, 
and  then  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Three  other  pei^ons  owed  their  fate  to  the  newly  awor 
kened  loyalty  of  a  New-England  man,  —  a  man  eminent 
among  the  most  able  and  the  most  unworthy  that  the 
venerable  University  of  Massachusetts  has  reared.  Eman- 
uel Downing,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  had  married  a  sis- 
1633.  ter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  followed  him  to  New 
octohst.  j^ngijind  after  a  few  years,  bringing  with  the  rest 
of  his  family  his  son  G-eorge,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  class   first  graduated  at  the  American  Cambridge? 

'  "The  courage  of  Sir  H.  Vane  at  comp.  "  A  Vindication  of  ttat  Priident 

his  death  is  talked  on  everywhere  aa  a  and   Honorable    Knight,    Sir   Henry 

mii'acle."  (Pepye,  Meraoirs,  277 ;  oomp.  Vane,  from  the  Lies  and  Calumnies  of 

275,  276.)     Pepys  saw  the  execution.  Mr.  Eichard  Baxter,"  &e.    1659.) 

Vane's  iropracticabie  repuWicanism  '  His  name  stands  second  on  the  list 

was  very  offensive  to  Richard  Baxter,  of  the  seven  thousand  alumni ;  that  of 

(See   Eeliq,    EaJttoiian.,    L    74-78  ;  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  who  also  went 
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Three  years  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  there,  he 
was  one  of  "  three  honest  young  men  [as  they  gi^.  o^,,^ 
were  considered],  good  scholars  and  very  hope-  ^"""'"s. 
ful,"  who  "  went  in  a  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  to  instruct 
the  seamen,"     In  three  of  the  islands,  Downing  "gave 
such  content,  as  he  had  large  oifers  made  to  stay  with 
them.     But  he  continued  in  the  ship  to  England,  and, 
being  a  very  able  scholar,  and  of  a  ready  wit  and  fluent 
utterance,  he  was  soon  taken  notice  of,  and  called  to  be 
a  preacher  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army  to 
Colonel  Okey  his  regiment."^     He  was  at  the 
battle  of  "Worcester,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  to  Par- 
liament ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  Scout- 
Master-General  to  the  army  in  Scotland.     The 
Protector  employed  him  in  negotiation  with  the     '"''f^- 
Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  last  Parliament, 
and  was  sent  by  him  as  Ambassador  to  the  Low 
Countries.    In  this  position  the  Restoration  found 
him.     He  had  foreseen  the  event,  and  taken  his  course 
betimes ;  and,  the  week  before  Charles  the  Second  sailed 
for  England,  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from 
that  prince.     Lord  Clarendon  continued  him  at  his  post, 
where  he  naturally  desired  to  signalize  himself  by  zeal 
and,  activity.     Accordingly  when  three  of  the  regicides, 
Corbet,  Barkestead,  and  Okey  (his  old  commander),  fled 

to  England,  and  iras  emplojed  there,  right    nd   t       htf   w    d  John  Adama, 

being  the  first.  —  In    165i,    Geoi^e  "hewa  a      nub- I    (Works, X.  329; 

Downing  married  the  Lady   Frances  comp   H  t  h    Hist    I    107.)      Pepp, 

Howard,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Car-  who  w      a    1    fc   n  h  b  office,  judged 

Me.    Their  oldest  son,  George,  mar-  him  n    m       f        hly,    (Memoirs,  I. 

tied  a  daughter  of  James,   Earl  of  112,       2    3  4         mp    Ludlow,  Me- 

Salishury.    And  the  oldest  son  of  this  moirs,  88  .)     M      AJams  nndcrstood, 

marriage,  dying  in  1747,  endowed  the  as  others  have  done,  that  the  Parlia- 

CoUege  at  Carahridgo  which  hears  the  mentary  Navigation  Act  (see  above, 

fiumly  name,  p-  282)  originated  with  Downing,  who 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  had  at  that  time  a  particular  grudge 

first  George  Downing's  name   barted  ag^nst  the  Dutch. 

a  proverb  of  reproach  in  America.    "If  '  WJnthrop,  H.  243. 

we  may  believe  history,"  says  the.  up- 
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to  Holland,  lie  had  tliem  arrested  at  Delft,  and  hurried 
leea.  them  off  to  England,  where  all  three  were  con- 
ipiTiifl.    dieted  and  executed.-^ 

The  restoration  of  the  throne  found  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  a  condition  altogether  anomalous.  Episcopacy  and 
„,,,.,  the  liturgical  service  had  never  been  abrogated 
sifeitsin  by  a  joint  act  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Presbytery,  though  established  by  Ordinances  of 
Parliament,  had  not  taken  root  in  the  kingdom,  and  at 
this  time  existed  in  no  strength  except  in  and  about  the 
City,  and  in  Lancashire.  Independent  ministers  occupied 
most  of  the  Church  livings.  Nine  ejected  Bishops,  who 
still  survived,  were  now  authorized  to  resume  their  aa^ 
cred  functions;  and  all  ejected  clergymen,  to  reclaim  the 
places  from  which  they  had  been  removed.  But  the 
Presbyterian  party  had  rendered  such  services  in  re- 
instating the  royal  authority,  and  still  possessed  such  in- 
fluence in  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  impossible  as  yet 
to  treat  them  with  outrage,  or  even  to  proceed  without 
their  active  co-operation.^  Not  only  were  Presbyterians, 
as  Manchester,  Hollis,  Aunesley  (raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Anglesea),  and  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  (created  Lord 
Shaftesbury),  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council,  but  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers  —  Calamy,  Reynolds,  Baxter,  and 
several  others  —  were  made  royal  chaplains.^  In  a  con- 
ference to  which  the  dissenting  clergymen  were  admit- 

■^  Pepys  saw  them  "  drawn  towards  Cawdrey's  elaborate  treatise,  "The  In- 

tlie  gallows  at  Tjbum ;  and  there  they  coneistency  of  the  Independent  Way  " 

wore  hanged  and  quartered,"   Hesays:  &c.,  pubUahed  in   1651,  and  ia  "Jug 

"  They  all  looked  very  cheerful ;  hut  I  Divmiun  Kegiminis  Ecclesiaatici,"  and 

hear  they  all  die  defending  what  they  "Jus  Kvinum,  Ministerii  Evangelici," 

did  to  the  King  to  be  just."   (Memoirs,  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  miniBters  of 

&c.,  I.  258.)  London  in  1654. 

'  Hooker  and  Cotton,  of  New  Eng-  °  According  to   Oldmixon    (British 

land,  had  beeu  still  recognized  as  the  Empire  in  America,  I.  85),  Benjamin 

leading  champions  of  Independency,  in  Woodbridge,  the  first  graduate  of  Har- 

the  books  on  Presbytery  which  contin-  yard  College,  ^was  one  of  these  chap- 

ued  to  be  written  Jn  the  time  of  the  lains.     But  I  do  not  remember  any 

Commonwealth ;  for  instance,  in  Daniel  early  authority  for  the  at 
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ted  by  the  King,  he  assured  them  of  his  desire  to  cifect 
by  mutual  concessions  a  composition  between  their  com- 
munion and  the  prelatists,  and  added  the  gratifying  words, 
"  If  this  is  not  accompiished,  the  fault  shall  be  on  your 
part,  and  not  on  mine." 

He  considered  himself  to  have  fulfilled  his  engagement 
when  he  appointed  twelve  Presbyterian  ministers,  leg^. 
and  as  many  bishopSj  to  confer  together  respect-  ^^"'>'^- 
ing  the  terms  of  an  agreement.  The  conference  (called 
the  Savoi/  Conference,  from  the  place  of  its  meeting,  which 
was  a  house  of  the  Bishop  of  London)  was  conducted 
with  no  spirit,  and  from  its  beginning  promised  no  useflil 
result.  Several  of  the  Episcopal  commissioners  never 
took  tlieir  seats.  The  demands  on  their  side  were  of  a 
tenor  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  compromise.  The  Pres- 
byterians argued  their  cause  faintly,  for  already  they  saw 
around  them  only  cause  for  discouragement  and  alarm. 
The  Convention  Parliament  was  d^solved  at  the 
end  of  a  second  session,  devoted  mostly  to  the  T^m-s- 
transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  and  a  porten' 
tous  change  had  begun  to  reveal  itself  immediately  after- 
wards. That  Parliament  had  been  chosen  while  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  were  still  in  force,  and  no 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  had  taken  form ; 
a  &ct  which  sufficiently  explains  the  moderation  of  its 
measures.  Par  different  were  the  composition  and  the 
temper  of  its  successor.  Immediately  upon  the  restorar 
tion  of  the  King,  a  loyal  madness  possessed  almost  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  abuses,  which,  twenty  years 
before,  had  roused  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  were  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  Their  perturbed  memory  dwelt  on  the 
more  recent  grievances  of  frequent  changes  in  govern- 
ment, military  coercion,  heavy  exactions,  and  ascetic 
manners.  With  affectionate  credulity  they  assumed  that 
their  young  monarch  was  a  person  capable  of  being  made 
sober  by  adversity,  and  of  feeling  a  generous  gratitude 
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for  the  generous  deYOtion  of  his  subjects.     They  crowded 

to  the  polls,  impatient  to  prove  their  indignation  against 

whoever  desired  to  hinder  or  annoy  him,  and  exulted  in 

throwing  the  power  of  the  Commons  into  the  hands  of 

men  who  proclaimed  the  loudest  their  reverence  for  the 

altar  and  the  throne.     At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it 

appeared   that  only  fifty-six  Presbyterians  had 

ua^"t,de-   been  returned  to  that  House.     Lord  Clarendon 

TOWMihe    ^^g  ^^^  omnipotent.    And,  even  had  his  temper 

1661.     resembled  less  than  it  did  the  temper  of  Laud, 

he  might  scarcely  have  been  able  to  resist  the 

angry  cavaliers  and  churchmen  who  held  the  powers  of 

the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

When  strong  paasions  and  a  clear  pui^pose  meet,  some 
pretence  will  never  be  wanting.    There  was  a  club  of 
MflhrMonarchy  Men,  which  held  meetings  at  a  house  in 
Biftn-Mmar-  Colemau  Street,  in  the  City.     Its  principal  mem- 
oiij  Mon.      -jjgj,  ^^^  Venner,  the  cooper  from  Salem  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  had  been  troublesome  in  the  Protector's 
time.-^      One    Sunday,   when   the   King  was   at 
Portsmouth,  Tenner  exhorted  his  hearers,  about 
sixty  in  number,  to  take  arms  for  setting  up  their  own 
sovereign,  King  Jesus,  and  not  lay  them  down  till  Baby- 
lon, the  bloody  city,  should  be  made  "a  hissing  and  a 
curse,"     Assured  by  his  promise  that  "  one  should  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  should  put  ten  thousand  to  flight," 
they  rushed  into  the  street  and  made  a  riot,  for  which, 
the  next  day,  about  half  of  them  were  apprehended,  and 
put  in  the  guard-houses.    The  remnant  were,  however, 
joined  by  some  other  disorderly  persons.      The 
train-bands  fired  upon  this  mob,  killed  twenty- 
two,  and  took  prisoners  twenty  others,  ten  of  whom,  in- 
eluding  the  leader,  were  convicted  and  hanged  ; 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  was  heard  of  no  more.^ 

'  See  above,  p.  300,  note.  "  not  in  all  above   thirty-one."     (Me- 

'  But    Pepys   was  told  they  were      molrs,  I.  1G9  j  comp.  1G7.)     He  eays, 
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Nothing  could  be  more  insignificant,  in  the  way  of 
danger  to  the  administration,  than  this  folly  of  a  few 
frantic  vagabonds  ;  and  nothing  was  more  notorions  than 
that  Fifth-Monarchy  Men  had  as  little  connection,  and  as 
little  favor,  with  Presbyterians  as  with  Prelatists.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  pretext  wa^  expected  to  impose 
upon  any  one.  But  it  was  convenient  to  have  something 
to  which  to  impute  the  breach  of  the  royal  word.  The 
ultra-royalists  professed  to  be  in  a  fever  of  alarm.  Re- 
ports were  spread  of  a  plot  against  the  government,  and 
against  the  person  of  the  King ;  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  that  Baxter  was  a  leader. 

The  material  fact  is,  that  the  Church-and-King  party 
was  now  as  powerful  and  confident  as  it  was  wrathful. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  not  impelled  by  the  furious  passions 
that  possessed  many  of  his  followers ;  but  none  of  them 
resented  more  implacably  the  popular  triumphs  of  the 
past  years,  and  none  was  more  blindly  bigoted  to  the 
hierarchical  administration  of  the  Church.  Under  snch 
auspices  the  new  Parliament  opened  its  first  session  by 
excluding  every  member  elect  who  should  not  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  liturgical  form,  and  order- 
ing the  burning  of  the  League  and  Covenant  in  p„,;^i„g, 
Westminster  Hall  by  the  common  hangman.^  against  uis- 
The  strength  of  the  dominant  party  was  now  Episcopacy, 
made  manifest  to  itself;  and  at  the  next  session  '**^''' 
it  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  policy  with  arrogant  deter- 
mination. By  the  Corporation  Act,  all  ofiicers  cotpoation 
of  corporations,  including  magistrates  of  cities  ■*"'■ 
and  boroughs,  were  required  to  assert,  under  oath,  the 
nullity  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  offering 
resistance  to  the  King  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 

Vconer  "was  much  wounded  before  '  Tlie  toroaatjon  liad  taken  place  on 

he  could  be  taken"  (Ibid.,  172.),  "  and  the    23d   of  April   preceding.     Pepys 

fought  with  courage  amounting  to  des-  (Memoirs,   L   190-197)    has   a  very 

peration."     Comp.  Burnet,  160,  161.  enlfirtaiuing  account  of  iL 
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ever ;  and  all  persons  were  pronounced  ineligible,  for  the 
future,  to  of&ees  in  corporations,  who  should  not,  within 
a  year,  have  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a 
priest  of  the  national  Church.^ 

Tlie  still  more  monstrous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed 

after    some    opposition,  chiefly  made   in   the    House    of 

Lords,  which  House  appears  to  have  been  most 

fomity.       sensible  to  the  shame  of  the  King's  perfidy.    The 

^laaa.^  Act  provided  that  all  clergymen  should  not  only 
conduct  worship  according  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  but  should  expressly  declare  and  subscribe 
their  imfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  everything  there- 
in contained ;  that  no  person  should  hold  Church  prefer- 
ment, or  administer  the  ordinances,  unless  he  had  been  or- 
dained by  a  bishop ;  and  that  all  clergymen,  officials  of  the 
Universities,  and  even  private  tutors,  should  sign  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting 
the  sovereign  for  any  cause.  The  Act  was  to  take  effect 
in  three  months,  on  the  next  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  annual  revenues  from  the  livings 
became  due.^  When  the  roistering  readers  of  the  Litur- 
gy and  the  Homilies  had  been  displaced  by  the  stem 
sobriety  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  fifth  of  the  value  of 
the  livings  had  been  set  apart  for  their  support ;  now  no 
provision  whatever  was  allowed  to  the  learned  and  labo- 
rious pastors  who  were  expelled.  Rather  than  make  the 
sacrifice  required,  some  ministers  chose  to  carry  over  to 
the  Church,  which  was  thus  vindicating  its  puiity,  just  so 
many  unconscientious  members.  A  mitre  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Dr.  Reynolds.  Bishoprics  and  deaneries  had 
been  offered  to  other  Presbyterians  in  vain.  On  one  and 
the  same  day  England  saw  the  becoming  spectacle  of 
two  thousand  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  embracing  penury 
rather  than  stoop  to  dishonest  compliance.  From  Col- 
lege halls  and  Cathedral  closes,  from  stately  and  from 
'  Statutes  at  Large,  II.  685.  '  Ibid.,  696. 
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humble  parsonages,  endeared  by  tbe  familiarity  of  liappy 
and  useful  years,  holy  men  led  out  their  delicately  nur- 
tured families,  not  knowing  wliitber  they  should  go. 

They  were  not  sufficiently  punished  yet.     Some  meas- 
ures which  followed  may  be  mentioned  here,  though 
three    years   passed    before   the   series   was    completed. 
The  ejected  ministers  found  friends,  who  desired  to  be 
their  hearers,  though  it  should  be  obscurely,  and  in  pri- 
vate houses.    To  meet  this  state  of  things,  which  revealed 
itself  in  a  few  months,  the  Conventicle  Act  was 
passed.     It  forbade  the  meeting,  in  any  house,  of  Act. 
more  than  five  persons  besides  the  family  there      f^i 
resident,  "for  any  exercises  of  religion  in  any 
other  manner  than  is  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land."    The  penalty  for  violating  the  statute  —  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  and  imprisonment  for  three  months  —  was 
doubled  for  a  second  transgression ;  for  a  third,  the  con- 
vict was  to  be  banished  for  life  to  some  American  colony, 
—  not,  however,  to  New  England,  because  there  he  would 
find  sympathy  and  help.-^      Finally,  the  Five-Mile  Act 
tried  what  law  could  do  to  deprive  Non-conform- 
ist  ministers  of  the  power  of  earning  a  living,  or  Act. 
of  receiving  it  from  the  affection  of  old  friends, 
or  from  the  charity  of  pitying  strangers  possessing  means 
for  beneficence.     It  forbade  them  to  come  at  any  time 
within  five  miles  of  any  parish  which  they  had  served, 
or  of  any  corporate  town  whatever.     The  penalty  was  a 
fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months.^ 

The  loss  to  England  of  so  large  a  number  of  her  work- 
ing clergy,  while  it  covild  at  no  time  have  been  other 
than  disastrous,  could  never  have  been  more  unseasona- 
ble than  now.  With  the  restoration  of  the  royal  house, 
immorality  had  come  in  upon  England  like  a  Deciiaeof 
flood.  The  hatred  of  Puritanism  extended  it-  ™"'^' 
self    to    the    venerable    things    that    Puritans    revered, 

'  Statutes  at  Largfl,  II.  758,  '  Ibid.,  763. 
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and  to  those  habits  of  blameless  living  that  Puritans 
had  attempted  (not  always  wisely)  to  enforce.  The 
King's  example  of  ostentatious  vice  was  attractive  to 
loyal  minds.  The  Court,  with  which  the  Church  was 
enthusiastically  allied,  was  flagitiously  and  impudently 
profligate.  The  fine  gentleman  scarcely  maintained  his 
character,  unless,  besides  being  a  libertine  and  a  scoffer, 
he  was  a  pensioner  and  a  pimp.  The  King's  bishops 
had  to  keep  on  civil  terms  with  the  King's  harlots. 
The  latest  historian  is  fain  to  record,  as  "  an  unquestion- 
able and  a  most  instructive  fact,  that  the  years  during 
which  the  political  power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
was  in  the  zenith,  were  precisely  the  years  during  which 
national  virtue  was  at  the  lowest  point." -^ 

To  the  Presbyterians  of  his  Northern  kingdom  Charles 
the  Second  had  no  recent  promises  to  break,  for  he  had 
made  none.  The  penance  which,  while  formerly  in  their 
hands,  he  had  had  to  bear  in  Ustening  to  their  lessons, 
and  pretending  to  conform  to  them,  had  occasioned  him 
inexpressible  disgust  at  the  time.  But  his  nature  was 
not  vindictive,  and  his  sufferings  from  long  prayers  and 
exhortations  to  lead  a  decent  life  were  now  recalled 
by  him  mainly  as  subjects  of  merriment.  The  simple 
usages  of  Presbytery  were  not  to  his  taste ;  but  they  no 
longer  obtruded  themselves  upon  his  notice,  and,  as  ques- 
tions merely  of  religion  and  conscience,  all  questions 
between  different  denominations  of  Protestants  were  re- 
garded by  him  with  utter  unconcern.  In  one  aspect, 
however,  they  did  seem  to  him  well  worth  attention. 
Episcopacy  had  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  throne. 
The  Presbyterians  had  overturned  the  throne ;  and  fidel- 
ity to  that  claim  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which 
was  involved  alike  in  the  spirit  of  their  faith  and  in 
the  necessity  of  their  position,  would  impel  them  to  be 
restless    again    as    soon    as    opportunity    for  ■  resistance 

'  Macaulaj",  Hiatojy,  kc,  1. 181. 
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should  recur.     This  jealousy  on  the  King's  part,  added 
to  that  unmanly  hatred  of  thought  and  of  business  which 
made  him  the  tool  of  whoever  -would  in  earnest  under- 
take to  use  him,  was  aU  that  was  needed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  Chancellor.      The  entreaties  of  the 
ancestral  subjects  of  the  Stuarts  were  derided;  the  costly 
struggles  of  Dunbar  and  Preston  and  Worcester  p^iMyrfr 
were  forgotten.     Prelacy  was  restored  in  Scot-  ^y^^g" 
land.     A  royal  proclamation  forbade  all  meet-     leei. 
ings    of  synods    and    presbyteries.       Ministers,  ^'p'*"''"- 
established  in  their  cures  since  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  were  deprived  of  their  livings  unless  instituted 
anew  by  the  prelates.     The  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the    Church   was    committed    to    James    Sharpe,   re- 
warded for  his  apostasy  from  the  Kirk  by  being  made 
Archbishop    of  St.  Andrews,   and   primate.     Again   the 
wind  was  sown  which  was  again  to  be  reaped  a  whirlwind. 
The  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  called  for 
blood,  like  the  shades  of  Laud  and  Strafford,     The  mar- 
vellous exploits  of  that  daring  soldier  had  more  than 
once  promised  to  restore  the  royal  cause  in  the  darkest 
crises  of  its  decUne,'    Defeated  at  last,  and  taken 
prisoner,  he    had    been  brought  to  Edinburgh,  Montmsc. 
and    there    executed,    after    many    indignities.    J^- 
The  severity  of  his  treatment  was  imputed  to 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  chief  of  the  great  house  of  Camp- 
bell, who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Covenanters  and 
the  foremost  among  Scottish  statesmen.    Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, immediately  after  the  death  of  Montrose,  had  made 
an  accommodation,  and  professed  himself  a  Presbyterian ; 
and,  at  his  coronation  at  Scone,  Argyll  placed  M^^mui^of 
the  crown  upon  his  head.    When  Cromwell  over-  '^"*^"- 
ran  Scotland  after  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  that    Jm.  i. 

'  In  hig  profe^ons  to  the  Marquis  of  Cliarles  the  Second  emulated  the  un- 
Argjll,  and  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  sui-passaUe  dishonesty  of  his  father, 
respecting  his   relations  to  Montrose,     (See  Lingard,  VIL  26.) 
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nobleman  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times.  He  had  held  high  employments 
under  the  great  Protector,  and  had  sat  as  a  commoner 
in  the  Parliament  called  by  Richard.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  came  to  London,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  sover- 
eign, but  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was 
presently  sent  back  to  Edinburgh.  When  it  was  made 
clear  that  no  misdemeanors  yet  alleged  were  sufficient 
for  his  conviction  as  a  traitor,  some  letters  were  pro- 
duced, said  to  have  been  formerly  written  by  him  to 
Monk,  and  containing  expressions  of  hostility  to  the 
King,  On  this  evidence  he  vras  condemned ;  and,  lest 
the  royal  clemency  should  be  extended  to  him,  he  was 
1661.  allowed  only  forty-eight  hours  to  make  his  prep- 
*'''^^''  aration.  He  suffered  with  intrepid  serenity,  ex- 
pressing in  his  last  words  his  devotion  to  the  Cove- 
nant j  and  his  head  was  fixed  upon  the  spike  which, 
just  eleven  years  before,  had  borne  the  head  of  James 
Graham  of  Montrose, 

So  far  all  things  had  gone  on  prosperously  for  the 
Court,  The  quiet  aspect  of  aifairs  at  home  allowed  its 
attention  to  be  turned  abroad.  The  English  merchants 
were  impatient  of  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Hol- 
landers. Parliament  was  irritated  by  a  charge  of  some 
depredations  committed  by  Dutch  officers,  for  which, 
however,  reasonable  satisfaction  had  been  offered.  Down- 
ing, the  English  Minister  at  the  Hague,  was  quarrelsome 
and  overbearing.  The  King,  as  far  as  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  business,  was  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
securing  for  his  own  use  some  of  the  grants  for  the 
public  service  which  foreign  hostilities  would  induce, 
and  by  partiality  for  his  young  nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whose  hereditary  consequence  was  now  over- 
borne by  the  popular  party.  The  Duke  of  York,  the 
King's  brother,  hated  the  Hollanders  for  their  Protestant- 
ism, and  was  ambitious  of  renown  as  a  naval  commander. 
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A  squadron  was  sent  to  seize  some  Dutc}].  settlements  in 
Africa.     The  Dutch,  complained,  and,  when  their  com- 
plaints were  neglected,  reluctantly  hegan  to  arm.     Their 
Admiral,   De  Ruyter,  recovered   the  African  factories.-^ 
The  English  made  reprisals  on  Dutch  ships.     Attempts, 
diligently  made  by  the  Dutch  to  heal  the  quarrel, 
failed,  and  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  King  Hoiimd. 
of  England.      France  and   Denmark    took  part    ^H"^^ 
with  his  enemy. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  sharp  conflict  of  the  next  two 
years  and  a  half  need  not  be  here  described.  A  succes- 
sion of  alternate  successes  of  the  great  naval  powers  ter- 
minated in  an  adventure  deeply  mortifying  to  English 
pride.  The  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  took  Sheemess,  and  burned  six  ships  of  war  at 
their  anchors.  Repeating  the  insult,  he  came  up  as  far 
as  Tilbury  fort.  His  guns  were  heard  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  and  a  question  of  evacuating  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don was  seriously  entertained  in  the  Privy  Council.  In 
these  humiliating  circumstances,  England  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace,  on  favorable  terms,  due  to  the 
prowess  of  her  fleets  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  b^ 
and  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  her  spirit  and  ^^^^ 
resources,  as  well  as  to  jealousy  entertained  by 
the  Dutch  of  some  equivocal  movements  on  the  part  of 
their  French  alHes.  The  original  grounds  of  the  dispute 
were  passed  over  in  silence.  Acadie,  in  America,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King  of  France ;  but  New  Netherland, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  English,  as  will  hereafter 
be  related,  remained  in  their  hands. 

The  people  of  England  chafed  against  that  official  mis- 

'  The   "  Discourse   written   by   Sir  The  tricky  envoy  talf  pretflnds  to  call 

George  Downing"  at  this  time,  ("givea  in  queation  the  authenticity  of  tho  ar- 

at  the   Hague,  this   16th  of  Decern-  gument  of  the  "Estates  General  of  the 

ber,  1664,")   is  a  specimen  of  diplo-  United   Provinces,"  which   he  under- 

matic   insolence    perhaps   unequalled  takes  to  answer, 
since  the   Umes  of  Boman   brutality. 
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management  to  which  they  imputed  the  defeat  of  their 
expectations  from  this  "war.  And  their  ill-humor  was  in- 
creased by  the  occurrence  of  two  great  calamities,  under 
which  they  could  not  even  have  the  relief  of  complaining 
pia  uBin  ^^  their  rulers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a 
Lonioo.       pestilence  had  broken  out  in  London,  which  in 

six  months  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand  lives. 
A  year  afterwards,  a  fire  devastated  the  city  for  six  days 

and  nights.  Beginning  near  London  Bridge,  it 
dfT."  °''  spread  in  one  direction  to  the  Tower,  and  in  the 
„  ^g- .   other  nearly  to  Temple  Bar,  consuming  thirteen 

thousand  houses,  and  laying  waste  four  hundred 
streets,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  land. 

The  vague  but  violent  discontent  which  prevailed  ventr 
ed  itself  in  an  outcry  against  Lord  Clarendon.     From  the 

time  of  his  accession  to  the  management  of  afr 
aon'Bfaii      fairs,  he  had  made  enemies  in  all  quarters  except 

among  the  clergymen,  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy 
he  had  offended  by  his  abstinence  from  jobs  in  the  distri- 
bution of  patronage.  The  Catholics  hated  him  for  bis 
vigilant  and  uncompromising  Protestantism.  The  Prot- 
estant dissenters  bore  him  no  good-will  for  shutting  up 
their  places  of  worship,  and  turning  their  ministers  out 
of  their  homes  to  beggary.  Covenanting  Scotland  owed 
him  a  terrible  reckoning.  Tlie  resentment  of  disappointed 
suitors  among  the  royalists  accumulated  a  strong  interest 
against  him ;  for,  where  there  were  so  many  to  be  gratified, 
and  they  so  craving,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  satisfy- 
all  ;  and,  though  he  was  charged  with  being  covetous,  it 
was  not  behevcd  to  bo  serviceable,  or  even  to  be  safe,  to 
approach  him  with  a  bribe.^  The  mob  of  courtiers  hated 
him,  because  of  his  blameless  private  life,  and  of  that 

■  I  am  not  ignorant  that  a  different  torical  Inquiries "    of   the   late    Lord 

opinion  has  been  maintained  in  respect  Dover  upon   the  point;   but  without 

to  Lord  Clarendon's  reputation  among  being   satisfied  of  the   eorreetncsa  of 

his  contemporaries,  in  this  particular;  the  judgment  there  expressed, 
and  I  have  carefully  read  the  "  Hia- 
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loathing  for  their  practices  -which  he  took  little  pains  to 
conceal.  The  seraglio  hated  him,  because  he  paid  it  no 
respect,  and  because  all  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind 
was  sure  to  be  adverse  to  its  sway.  The  King  was  turned 
against  him  by  the  disgust  and  the  scoffs  of  his  mistresses, 
and  because  the  cautions  of  the  grave  minister  were  dis- 
tasteful and  wearisome  to  the  royal  ear.  By  his  own 
son-in-law  —  the  Duke  of  York  had  seduced,  and  then 
married,  Clarendon's  daughter  —  he  came  to  be  scarcely 
tolerated,  because  the  one  was  a  Romish,  the  other  an 
Anglican  devotee.  His  stern  temper,  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  measures  of  authority,  or  in  private  intercourse, 
provoked  hostility ;  and  his  proud  unconcern  about  rec- 
ommending himself  by  a  gracious  deportment  had  its 
powerful  effect  to  his  disadvantage  ;  for,  among  the 
qualifications  for  public  service,  no  small  account  is  apt 
to  be  made  of  a  readiness  to  promise,  to  compliment, 
and  to  smile. 

The  fall  of  a  minister  cannot  be  long  delayed,  when 
the  sovereign,  the  courtiers,  and  the  people  have  ceased 
to  love  him.     Peace  was  scarcely  made  before  a  univer- 
sal clamor  arose  against  the  man  to  whom  were  imputed 
the    disgraces   and  the   unprofitable    issue    of  the   war. 
Dunkirk,  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  taken 
by  Cromwell  from  the  Spanish.,    To  supply  his 
needs  or  his  pleasures,  Charles,  in  the  second  year  after 
his  restoration,  had  sold  it  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  dishonor  of  this  transaction  was  now  charged 
upon  Clarendon.     He  had  built  a  costly  mansion  near 
St.  James's  Palace  ;  it  was  called  in  derision  DunJdrk  House, 
and  he    was    accused  of  having  paid  for  it  by     leer. 
of&cial   peculation.     The  King  took  from   him     "^^ 
the  great  seal ;  Parliament,  coming  together  soon  after, 
thanked  the^  King  for  so  doing,  and  was  answered  by  an 
E^surance  that  Clarendon  should  never  again  be 
employed.     This  was  not  enough.     The  House 
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of  Commons  voted  to   impeacli  him,   and  sent    up    its 
Nov.  12.  articles.     The   Lords   found   them    vague   and 
informal,  and  declined  to  proceed.      The  Com- 
mons demaJided  a  conference.    It  was  uncertain  what  the 
issue  would  be,  but  the  excitement  and  the  danger  were 
great.     While  the  dispute  was  pending,  Claren- 
don thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  the  Con- 
tinent.    From  Calais  he  addressed  to  the  Ijords  a  vindi- 
cation, which,  by  a  joint  order  of  the  Houses,  was  pro- 
nounced   a    scandalous   and  seditious  libel,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.     An- 
other  vote    sentenced    him   to    banishment   for 
i^g.      life.     At  the  end  of  six  years,  passed  in  privacy, 
B^o  9.     j^g  ^^g(j  j^^  Eouen,  in  France. 
Some    measures    of  Lord    Clarendon's    administration 
concerned  the   Colonies  of  New  England.     The  reader 
remembers  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the   Civil  War, 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
coundiof     superintendence  of  colonial  affairs.-^     In  the  first 
pi^Mona    y^^  "^^  ^®  restored  monarchy,  this  commission 
iBBo.     was  succeeded  by  a  Council  of  Foreign  Plantar 
^'°'^'    tions,  which  was  invested  with  similar  powers.^ 
1661.      A  few  months  later,  twelve  Privy  Counsellors 
"^"-    were  appointed  to  be  a  "Committee  touching 
the  settlement  of  the  government  of  New  England."^ 
But  for  the  present  this  movement  was  fruitless. 

The  Navigation  Act  of  the  Commonwealth  was  made 
the  basis  of  further  and  stricter  legislation.  A 
law  of  the  Convention  Parliament  forbade  the 
importation  of  merchandise  into  any  Elnglish  Colony, 
except  in  English  vessels,  with  English  crews;  and, 
specifying  various  colonial  staples,  it  prohibited  their 
exportation  from  the  place  of  production  to  any  other 

'  See  Tol.  I  G33,  634.  establislicd.      (Journal   of   tlin    Piivy 

'  In  the  preceding  raonih  (Novem-     Council.) 
ber  7)  a  Council  of  Trade  had  been        '  Ibid. 
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ports  than  such  as  belonged  to  England.^     The  penalty 
in  both  cases  was  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo.  ^^_^^  ^^^ 
The  oppressive  system  was  further  extended  by  adi. 
an  Act,  which  confined  the  import  trade  of  the 
colonists  to  a  direct  commerce  with  England,  forbidding 
them  to  bring  from  any  other  country,  or  in  any  but 
English  ships,  the  products,  not  only  of  England,  hut 
of  any  European  soil? 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  had  been  composed  of  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  After  the  Restoration,  its  friends,  alarmed 
not  only  for  the  safety  of  its  property,  some  of  which 
was  now  reclaimed  by  the  former  owners,  but  even 
for  the  prospect  of  any  further  prosecution  of  their 
benevolent  undertaking,  lost  no  time  in  approaching 
the  throne  in  its  behalf.^  Men  sympathizing  with  them, 
and  still  of  influence  about  the  King,  promoted  their 
suit.  The  arrival  of  copies  of  John  Eliot's  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  native  language,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  King,  was  opportune.*      The  Chan- 

'  Statutes  at  Large,  U.  65S-661.  of  "divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
—  Therewereartlolesof Hew-England    ministers  and  otters,"  for  a  continu- 


produotjon  ■which  the  demand  in  Eng-  ance  of  the  charter  mentioned  in  their 
land,  whether  for  consumption  or  for  petition,  and  for  eecuring  "  the  lands 
commerce,  could  not  eihaust;  while  set  for  maintenance,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
it  concerned  the  Englisli  merchants,  eral  was  directed  to  report  to  the  Privy 
that  the  colonists  should  somehow  get  Conncil  a  draught  for  a  renewal  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  English  manufae-  charter.  — 1661,  April  10,  his  draught 
turea.  Accordingly,  hy  an  Order  in  was  approved.  —  May  17,  he  received 
Council  (February  13,  .1651),  Kew-  a  list  of  names  of  the  first  associates  to 
England  vessels  were  permitted  to  beinsertedin  the  charter.  — 1662,  July 
carry  their  freights  (lumber,  fish,  &c.)  2,  "  A  brief"  was  ordered  for  "  a  gen- 
to  "  Spain  and  other  parts,"  and  to  eral  collection  to  be  made  throughout 
bring  to  England  only  the  proceeds  England  and  "Wales"  in  aid  of  the 
of  the  sales.  Corporation.  (Journal  of  the  Council.) 
'  Ibid.,  788.  Salt  for  the  New-  *  This  great  work,  printed  at  Cam- 
England  fishermen,  wines  fivim  May  bridge  hy  Samnel  Green  and  Marma- 
deira  and  fho  Azores,  and  provisions  duke  Johnson,  was  published  in  Boston 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  how-  in  September,  1661.  The  Federal 
ever  excepted.  Commissioners  sent  twenty  copies  to 
'  16G0,  November  14,    On  petition  iUchard  Hutchinson  and  William  Ash- 
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cellor  saw  no  harm  in  the  project ;  and  the  royal  assent 
was  easily  obtained.  The  re-established  Society 
the  Society  derived  respect  from  the  high  rank  of  many 
^ti^^  of  i*^  members.  The  associates  first  named 
Gospel.  jj^  ^-^Q  charter  were  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Eoberts,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.^  Nine  members  of  the  old 
Society  were  renominated.  Henry  Ashurst  was  con- 
tinued as  Treasurer.  In  general  personal  estimation,  as 
well  as  in  eminence  among  the  philosophers  of  Europe, 
no  man  in  England  stood  higher  than  the  Society's 
new  President,  Eobert  Boyle.  The  place,  he  says,  was 
given  to  him  "  without  his  seeking,  or  so  much  as  knowl- 

1682.  edge."  ^  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
me,  15.  gioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  acquainting  them 
with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  and  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  new  corporation  to  avail  itself  of  their  con- 
tinued agency.^  The  business  of  converting  the  Indians 
of  New  England  continued  in  the  same  hands ;  and, 
with  little  or  no  interruption  from  the  transfer  of  the 
governing  power  abroad,  the  missions  were  prosecuted 
on  the  same  principles  as  before. 

There  were  other  proceedings  of  the  restored  King's 
first  ministry  more  materially  affecting  the  New-England 
Colonics.  But  they  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage 
of  this  narrative, 

nrat,  witt  a  request  tliat  "  two  of  tte  the  original  members  of  tlie  Corpora- 
special,  being  very  well  bound  up,"  tion,  forty-two  in  number.  See,  also, 
migbt  be  presented  to  the  King  and  JIass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXXII.  281. 
the  Chancellor,  and  one  each  "  to  Dr.  '  Boyle,  "Works,  1  41,  49.  For 
Eeynolds,  Mr.  Carrill,  Mr.  Easter,  and  the  charter  of  tbe  Corporation,  see 
the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  two  Uni-  the  same,  95. 

verBities."     (Kecords,  &e.  in  Hazard,  '  The  letter  ig  in  Hutchinson's  Col- 
li. 441 ;  comp.  438.)  lectJons,  p.  374,  and   in  Eecords,  &t., 
>  Oldmixon  (I.  100)  gives  a  list  of  in  Hazard,  IL  453. 
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No  one  of  tlie  confederate  Colonies  of  New  Englani^ 
proclaimed  either  of  the  Protectors.  They  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  Oliver  as  a  fact,  and  had  some  commu- 
nications with  him,  especially  in  relation  to  his  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland.^  At  his  death,  the 
Council  of  State  sent  an  order  to  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
claim his  son ;  ^  but  it  received  no  attention,  even  so  far 
as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  records.  A  letter  from 
Eichard,  recommending  to  the  favor  of  the  Gen-  j659. 
eral  Court  a  friend  of  his  who  had  an  estate  to  ^'^"'^^^■ 
administer  upon  within  their  jurisdiction,  is  the  only 
memorial  of  him  that  appears  in  their  archives.  He 
subscribed  the  letter  as  their  "  very  loving  friend,"  and 
assured  them  that  their  compliance  with  his  request  he 
should  "  esteem  as  a  particular  respect  done  to  him,  and 
should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  return  the  same 
upon  any  occasion  wherein  he  might  procure  or  further 
their  good  and  welfare."  ^ 

Intelligence  of  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  was  not  long  in     iggo. 
reaching  Boston.     The  Journal  of  the  General    ''"'^^^■ 
Court  which  sat  three  months  later  contains  no    ootoiier. 


•  Sedgwick  and  Lcverett  wrote  to  °  Hutch.  Hist,  I.  193,  note 

the   Protector   from   Boston,  July   1,  '  Ibid.,  456.  —  Leverett  wrote,   on 

1654,  giving  a  fall  and  laudatory  ao-  the   25th.  of  the  preceding  December, 

count  of  their  interview  with  the  mes-  that  he  had  waited  on  the  young  Pi'o- 

sengera   from   Connecticut   and    New  tector,  a  fortnight  after  his  accession, 

Haven.     The  papers  are  in  Thurloe,  with  an  "  application  on  the  behalf  of 

Collection  of  State  Papers,  II.  418-  the  country,"  and  had  been  favorably 

420.  received.    (Hutch,  Coll.,  317.) 
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reference  to  the  new  state  of  things.^  The  Court  had 
not  been  long  adjourned,  when  information  ar- 
rived from  Leverett,  its  agent,  that  the  affairs  of 
New  England  had  already  been  brought  to  the  King's 
notice.  Complaining  that  he  was  without  instructions 
how  to  act  in  the  embarrassing  circumstances  which  had 
occurred,  he  informed  them  that  the  Quakers  and  some 
of  the  Eastern  people  had  been  making  known  their 
grievances ;  that  a  petition  had  been  presented  for  the 
subjection  of  New  England  to  a  General  Governor ;  and 
that,  while  awaiting  express  directions,  he  had  engaged 
the  good  offices  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Manches- 
ter, to  endeavor  to  ward  off  that  calamity.  He  added  : 
"  Episcopacy,  common  prayer,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  sign  of  the  cross  m  baptism,  the  altar,  and  organs 
are  in  use,  and  like  to  be  more.  The  Lord  keep  and  pre- 
serve his  churches,  that  there  may  not  be  fainting  in  the 
day  of  trial  1 "  ^ 

The  Magistrates  immediately  convoked  an  extraordi- 
nary General  Court,  and,  in  anticipation  of  its  meeting, 
addressed  letters  to  Lord  Manchester,  and  to  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,  to  fortify  their  agent's  appHcation  for  the  inter- 
^^i^,^  est  of  those  noblemen.^  The  Court,  having  read 
MaasMha-  Leverett's  letter,  at  once  "  ordered,  that  Address- 
KtaK.  es  be  made  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, 

^  "*■    as  also  to  the  High  Court  of  Parhament."     The 

'  Ilntciinsoa   sajs    (Hist.,   I.    194)  and  Sefford  [Gifford],  and  company  of 

that,   at  this  seasion,   "  a  motion  was  iron-work'i,"     Their  complaint  related 

made  for  an  address  to  the  King,  but  to  a  km^  htigation,  m  which  ceitain 

it  did  not  succeed ;  Mr.  Norton,  one  of  parties  in  England  con'udered  them 

the  ministers  of  Boston,  TOas  very  ear-  sehes  to  have  been  mouged  hi  the 

neat  for  it,"  &e.      Hutchinson's  state-  government    of   Maaaachusutta      The 

meat  is  circumstantial,  and  I  presume  curious  reader  may  trace  the  progiess 

it  to  be  correct ;  but  I  know  not  hia  of  it  m  Mass   Eco  ,  IV  (i )  155,  188, 

authority  for  it.  194,  195,  217-220,   228,   237,   241- 

'  Hutch.  ColL, 322 -824,— Still  an-  244,    251,    252,    311,       Hutchinson's 

other  party,  mentioned  by  Leverett,  copyist  misread  the  names. 

of  "  complainants  to  the  King's  Majes-        'Hutch.   Coll,,   324;    comp.   Mass. 

ty  "  consisted  of  "  Mr  Keckea  [Becks]  Eec,  IV.  (i.)  449, 
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Address  sent  accordingly  to  the  King  was  profuse  in  com- 
pliments, conveyed  mostly  in  Scriptural  phraseology. 
The  Court  prayed  for  his  "  gracious  protection  of  them 
in  the  continuance  hoth  of  their  civil  privileges  and  of 
their  religion  and  liberties,  according  to  the  grantees' 
known  end  of  suing  for  the  patent  conferred  upon  the 
plantation  by  his  royal  father."  They  declared  that  their 
"  liberty  to  walk  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  with  all  good 

conscience was  the  cause  of  their  transporting 

themselves,  with  their  wives,  little  ones,  and  their  sub- 
stance, from  that  pleasant  land  over  the  ocean  into  the 
vast  and  waste  wilderness."  In  reply  to  the  complaint 
of  their  proceedings  against  the  Quakers,  they  said  : 
"  Had  they  not  been  restrained,  so  far  as  appeared,  there 
was  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  we  ourselves  must 
quickly  have  died,  or  worse,  and  such  was  their  insolency 
that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  but  by  death ;  nay, 
had  they  at  last  but  promised  to  depart  the  jurisdiction, 
and  not  to  return  without  leave  from  authority,  we  should 
have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  have  said  they 
should  not  die."  And  they  expressed  their  conviction, 
that,  if  their  petition  should  prevail,  "  the  blessing  of  the 
poor,  afflicted,  and  yet,  they  hoped,  a  people  trusting  in 
God,  would  come  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  that  great 
King,  who  was  sometimes  an  exile  as  they  were."  ^ 

In  the  more  brief  Address  to  Parliament,  the  memo- 
riahsts  represented  that,  "  under  the  security  of  his  late 
Majesty's  letters  patent,"  the  people  of  Massar 
chusetts  had,  at  their  own  charge,  transplanted  uiepariii.- 
themselves,  and  for  thirty  years  had  continued 
undisturbed^,  and  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges  grant- 
ed by  patent."    "  We  are  not  unwilling,"  they  said,  "  and 
hope  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  to  give  an  account  with 
what  integrity  and  simplicity  of  heart  we  have  managed 
the  trust  committed  to  us,  or  exercised  any  power,  though 

■  Hutcli.  Coll.,  325  -  329 ;  comp.  Mass.  Eec,  IT.  (i.)  U3  -  i53. 
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perhaps  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  nocent."  For  a 
■vindication  of  their  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  they  re- 
ferred to  their  Address  to  the  King.  Their  "  late  claim- 
ing and  exercising  jurisdiction  over  some  plantations  to 
the  eastward  of  them,  supposed  to  be  without  the  limits 
of  their  patent,"  they  affirmed, "  was  upon  the  petition  of 
sundry  the  inhabitants  there,  and  after  an  exact  survey 
of  the  bounds  granted  them,  not  out  of  desire  to  extend 
a  dominion,  much  less  to  prejudice  any  man's  right." 
And  they  concluded  by  "  promising  themselves,  and  hum- 
bly begging,  the  Parliament's  favor  and  encouragement 
in  the  premises."^ 

These  Addresses,  transmitted  to  Leverett,  "or,  in  his 
absence,  Eichard  Saltonstall  and  Henry  Ashurst,  Esqs.," 
iratraMimiB  '^^''^'^  accompanicd  by  instructions  relating  to 
tottesgeata  their  presentation  and  to  further  proceedings. 
The  agents  were  directed, —  ].  to  deliver  the  Ad- 
dresses without  delay,  and  in  "  the  best  and  most  accept- 
able manner  ; "  2.  to  engage  the  favor  and  good  opinion 
of  "  gentlemen  of  worth  in  Parliament,  or  that  wore  near 
unto  his  Majesty  ; "  3.  to  obtain  "  speedy  and  true  infor- 
mation" of  the  way  in  which  King  and  Parliament  stood 
affected  to  the  memorialists ;  4.  to  explain  that  what 
they  desired  was  a  continuance  of  the  privileges  which 
they  had  received  by  their  patent,  and  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, including  freedom  from  appeals  to  England  "  in 
any  case,  civil  or  criminal,"  —  to  which  benefits,  if  the 
agents  should  find  "  the  King  and  Parhament  propitious," 
it  was  desirable  to  have  added  "the  renewing  the  Act 
that  freed  from  customs."  Any  measures  tending  to  the 
immunity  of  Quakers  on  Massachusetts  soil  were  to  he 
strenuously  opposed,  "  as  no  less  oppression  of  us,"  wrote 


'  Mass.  Kec.,  IV.  (i.)  453,  454.— 

332. 

Itg  main  drift  was  to  recommend 

The  elders  were  consulted  about  these 

on  in  respect  to  pledges  and  corn- 

Addresses, and  gave  their  formal  ad- 

pliat 

ices. 

yieo,  for  which  see  Hutch.  Coll.  331, 
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the  Courtj  "than  the  destroying  of  us  and  outs  by 
the  Bword,"  In  respect  to  these  and  some  other  mat- 
ters specified,  the  agents  were  told :  "  These  are  only 
private  intimations  to  yourselves,  which  we  desire  you 
to  make  use  of  for  our  indemnity,  as  you  best  may, 
in  a  more  private  way  and  personal  capacity."  If  called 
upon  to  make  any  public  answer,  they  were  to  reply 
that  they  had  not  received  authority  to  do  so,  the  Court 
not  being  able  to  "  foresee  the  particulars  wherewith 
they  should  be  charged."* 

There  was  much  occasion  for  anxiety,  and  great  need 
of  circumspection.  For  thirty  years  —  from  the  begm- 
ning  of  their  settlement — the  freemen  of  Massachusetts 
had  managed  their  own  affairs.  For  twenty  years  they 
had  pursued  their  plans  with  little  apprehension  of  dis- 
turbance. The  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  revived 
painful  remembrances,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  uneasi- 
ness. Of  the,  personal  character  of  the  King  they  indeed 
could  have  known  little.  He  had  been  lost  sight  of, 
since  the  time  when  he  was  a  hypocritical  youth  in 
Scotland.  But  they  might  naturally  hope  that  years 
and  afflictions  had  done  him  good,  and  that  a  whole- 
some fear  of  Puritanism  would  make  him  a  better  ruler 
than  his  father  or  his  grandfather  had  been.  Of  Lord 
Clarendon  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  had  learned 
still  less ;  for,  important  as  was  the  part  that  he  had 
been  acting,  it  was  not  acted  in  the  view  of  English- 
men on  either  side  of  the  water.  The  promises  in  the 
Declaration  which  the  King  had  sent  from  Breda,  inter- 
preted by  their  hopes  and  by  their  own  honesty,  were 
suitable  to  dispel  alarm.  Their  charter,  as  long  as  it 
should  stand  good  in  English  law,  they  reckoned  to  be 


'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (i.)455,456.  — In  waa  said  to  be  the  original."     Perliaps 

the  StaW  Paper  OfSce  is  a  transcript  of  it  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by 

this  paper,  with  the  following  memo-  the  government, 
randum :  "  This  is  a  true  copy  of  'what 
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their  sufficient  shield.  They  had  some  tried  friends  at 
court.  The  Parliament  which  was  in  session  contained 
a  strong  force  of  men  who  would  not  willingly  see 
them  wronged.  And,  in  the  last  resort,  the  constancy 
and  conduct  which,  when  their  numbers  were  smaller, 
had  stood  them  in  good  stead,  were  now  a  not  less 
secure  dependence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  brought  back  the  King  had  invested 
him  with  much  power  for  mischief;  and  that  Puritan 
organization  in  England,  to  which  in  former  dangers 
they  had  looked  for  efficient  sympathy,  was  disabled. 
The  most  compact  and  soMd  array  of  Puritanism  now 
in  existence  was  in  New  England  itself.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  gloomy  uncertainty  rested  over  the  future ; 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  somewhat  new  after  the 
comparatiYe  calm  of  a  score  of  years,  nerved  the  minds 
of  the  pilots  of  the  state. 

The  reader  understands  the  grounds  of  that  complaint 
from  the  Eastern  settlements,  which  had  been  carried 
by  "  Mr.  Godfrey  and  that  company  "  to  the  foot  of  the 
re-established  throne.^  The  application  of  the  Quakers 
related  to  a  series  of  transactions  now  to  be  narrated. 

The  people  known  among  themselves  by  the  name  of 
ThossctQf  Friends,  hnt  commonly  called  ^KS^ers,  possess  at 
Enmds.  present,  in  a  bigh  degree,  the  respect  of  mankind. 
In  consideration  of  qualities  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
character,  the  world  easily  overlooks  little  peculiarities  of 
theirs  which  are  liable  to  some  objection.  They  avoid 
the  utterance  of  certain  conventional  expressions  of 
courtesy.  They  wear  a  uniform  almost  as  demonstrar 
tive  as  that  of  the  military  profession,  and  recommend- 
ed as  little  by  considerations  of  convenience  as  by  con- 
siderations of  taste.  They  are  scrupulous  to  cover  the 
head  at  times  when  otliers  leave  it  bare.  They  adhere 
to  an  ostentatious   use    of  an  obsolete  style  of  speech, 

'  See  above,  pp.  383- S88. 
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and  employ  it  witliout  regard  to  the  settled  rules  of 
grammar.  But  they  are  generally  examples  of  thrift, 
of  practical  judgment,  and  of  the  high  moral  qualities  of 
self-possession,  sobriety,  steadfastness,  and  benevolence. 
They  have  introduced  very  valuable  improvements  into 
the  discipline  of  prisons,  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
various  administrations  of  pubHc  charity,  and  they  have 
done  much  to  rectify  the  sentiment  of  mankind  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  war.  The  names  of  Clark- 
son,  of  Fry,  of  Benezet,  of  Hopper,  and  of  numerous 
others  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  them,  occur  to 
the  mind,  whenever  the  heroism  of  phOanthropic  en- 
terprise is  the  theme.  In  America  and  in  England, 
the  nefarious  system  of  African  slavery  baa  found  no 
more  generous  or  resolute  foes  than  in  this  sect.  In 
the  same  countries,  in  this  age,  Quaker  names  staiid 
high  on  the  roll  of  men  and  women  of  genius  and 
accomplishment  in  letters.  The  founders  of  the  sect 
were  men  of  different  metal.  In  the  second  period 
of  its  history,  when  the  formative  spasm  was  over,  and 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Penn  and  Barclay  was  infusing 
itself  into  the  society,  it  began  to  wear  a  less  nnamiable 
character.  But  seldom  have  enthusiasts  been  more 
coarse,  more  unfriendly,  more  wild  and  annoying,  than 
the  early  Friends.  It  seemed  to  be  their  "  very  stuff  of 
the  conscience  "  to  make  trouble  and  give  offence. 

The  sect  appeared  in  that  agitated  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  which  gave  rise  to  various  eccen- 
tricities of  speculation  and  of  action.  Quakerism  was 
the  ultimate  manifestation  of  disgust  at  a  religion  of 
sacrament  and  spectacle.^  George  Fox  is  reputed  to 
be  its  founder,  though  John  Keeves  and  Ludo- 
vick  Muggleton  had  obtained  some  notoriety 
by  preaching  a  doctrine  similar  to  his,  a  short  ^'"^^^^j' 
time    earlier.        Fox,   a  native    of  Drayton    in  toMaiss. 

'  William  Penn,  Select  Woi-ka,  V.  203-231. 
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Leicestershire,  TH'as  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He  was  of 
a  thoughtful  and  devout  turn  of  mind ;  and  he  had 
begun,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  rcvolYc  anxiously  some 
of  the  great  problems  of  religion.  He  sought  advice 
from  his  relations  and  from  the  ministers,  but  obtained 
none  that  would  meet  his  case.  One  recommended 
to  him  to  enlist  in  the  army ;  another,  to  try  bleeding ; 
and  another,  to  "take  tobacco,  and  sing  psalms."  The 
formalism  of  religious  institutions  and  worship  caused 
him  vehement  displeasure  ;  and  the  prevailing  habit  of 
appealing  to  Scripture  as  the  absolute  arbiter  of  relig- 
ious truth,  appeared  to  him  an  unworthy  disparagement 
of  that  light  within  the  soul,  which  "  hghteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  He  took  to  solitude,  some- 
times living  in  a  town,  where  he  shunned  companions, 
sometimes  wandering  among  the  Derbyshire  hills,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  and  in  the  study  of  his  Bible. 
At  length,  when  ho  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
he  considered  himself  to  have  received  some 
distinct  revelations  of  truth.  "As  he  was  walking  in 
a  field  on  a  first-day  morning,  it  was  discovered  unto 
his  understanding,  that  to  be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge was  not  enough  to  make  a  man  to  be  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ;"  and,  "some  time  after,  it  was  opened 
in  him  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  did  not  dwell 
m  temples  made  with  hands." 

"He  had  great  openings  now  concerning  the  things 
written  in  the  Revelations."  "He  fasted  much,  and 
walked  often  abroad  in  solitary  places,  taking  his  Bible 
with  him,  and  then  eat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonely  places 
till  night  came  on;  and  frequently  in  the  night  he 
walked  mournfully  about,  being  surrounded  with  many 

sorrows."      "  He  was  clothed  with  leather, partly 

for  the  simplicity  of  that  dress,  and  also  because  such 
a  clothing  was  strong,  and  needed  but  little  mending 
or  repairing,  which  was  commodious  for  him,  who  had 
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no  steady  dwelling-place,  and  everywhere,  in  his  travel- 
ling about,  sought  to  live  in  a  lonely  state."  ^ 

It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  predict  the  effect  of 
such  a  regimen  on  an  ignorant,  imaginative,  and  fervent 
mind.     Fox's  "  understanding  came  more  and  more  to  be 

opened ; nevertheless  his  temptations  continued, 

so  that  he  hegan  to  cLuestion  whether  he  might  have 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost."   In  a  quiet  way  he  made 
some  proselytes  to  his  still  unshaped  doctrine, 
tlie  first  of  whom  was  a  woman'named  Elizabeth 
Hoolton.     "  Several  persons,  seeking  the  Lord,  were  be- 
come fellow-behevers,  and  entered  into  society  " 
with  him.     "The  virtues  of  the  creatures  were 
also    opened   to   him ;   so  that  he  began  to  deliberate 
whether  he  should  practise  physic  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  but  God  had  another  service  for  him,  and  it  was 
showed  him  that  he  was  to  enter  into  a  spiritual  labor." 
"  He  found  also  that  the  Lord  forbade  him  to  put  off  his 
hat  to  any  man,  high  or  low;  and  he  was  required  to 
Tlmu  and  Thee  every  man  and  woman  without  distinc- 
tion, and  not  to  bid  people  Good  morrow  or  Good  evening  ; 
neither  might  he  how  or  scrape  with  his  leg  to  any 
one."  ^ 

Perseverance  io.  his  track  of  thought,  success  in  prose- 
lyting, and  the  sympathy  of  proselytes,  naturally  oper- 
ated on  Fox's  bold  nature  to  make  him  more  aggressive. 
*'He  went  to  the  courts,  crying  for  justice,  and  exhorting 
the  judges  and  justices  to  do  justice."  "Very  hnrden- 
some  it  was  to  him,  when  he  heard  the  bell  ring  to  call 
people  together  to  the  steeple-house ;  for  it  seemed  to 
him  just  like  a  market-hell,  to  gather  the  people,  that  the 
priest  might  set  forth  his  ware  to  sale.     Going  on  a  first 

'  Sewel,  niBtorj'  of  the  Qaakera,  10  places  got  out  of  the  way,  they  were  so 

-12.  —  "It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  struck  with  the  dread  of  the  eternal 

them,   when  it  was  told  them,   '  The  power  of  Giod ;  and  fear  surprised  the 

man  in  leathern  breeches  is  come.'   At  hypocrites."    (Fox,  Journal,  55.) 
the  hearing  thereof,  the  priests  in  many        '  Scwel,  History,  &e.,  13  -  18. 
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day  of  the  week,  in  the  morning,  with  some  of  his  friends, 
to  Nottingham,  to  have  a  :neeting  there,  and 
having  seen  from  the  top  of  a  hill  the  great 
steeple-house  of  the  town,  he  felt  it  required  of  him  to 
ci-y  against  that  idol-temple,  and  the  worshippers  there- 
in." He  "went  away  to  the  eteeple-honse,"  and  cried 
accordingly ;  whereupon  "  the  officers  came  and  took 
him,  and  put  him  into  a  nasty,  stinking  prison,"  "  Hav- 
ing been  kept  in  prison  a  pretty,  long  time,"  he  "  was  at 
length  set  at  liberty,  and  then  travelled  as  before  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord."  On  his  release,  he  cnred  with  his 
word  "a  distracted  woman,"  when  "the  doctor,  being 
about  to  let  her  blood,  could  get  no  blood  from  her,"  and 
then  "  was  moved  to  go  to  the  steeple-house,  and  declare 
there  the  truth  to  the  priest  and  the  people ;  which 
doing,  the  people  fell  upon  him,  and  struck  him  down, 
almost  smothering  him,  for  he  was  cruelly  beaten  and 
bruised  with  their  hands,  Bibles,  and  sticks ;  then  they 
haled  him  out,  though  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  put  him 
into  the  stocks,  where  he  sat  some  hours."  ■^ 

At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  —  poor  and  unlearned, 
contemplative  and  ambitious,  with  a  sturdy  frame  and 
an  inflexible  will,  ■ —  Fox  was  now  fairly  engaged.  His 
tongue  was  against  every  man,  and  —  as  might  naturally 
follow,  even  in  less  agitated  times  than  that  in  which  he 
lived —  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  With  all  the 
rhetoric  of  invective  supplied  by  his  good  knowledge  of 
colloquial  English,  —  a  dialect  not  deficient  in  resources 
for  that  use,  —  he  berated  the  priests  of  aU  descriptions 
and  their  followers,  choosing  the  steeple-houses  and  the 
hours  of  service  for  the  places  and  times  of  his  remon- 
strances. To  his  "friends,"  the  "priests,"  he  wrote,  that 
"as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  did  they 
resist  the  truth,  being  men  of  corrupt  minds ; "  and  he 
1  his  "  friends,"  the  magistrates,  to  "  weep  and  howl 

'  Sewel,  History,  &e.,  19-21, 
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for  their  misery  that  should  come."  "While  a  justice  of 
the  peace  was  signing  a  mittimus  for  his  deten- 
tion after  one  of  these  exerciseSj  "  Fox  bade  him 
and  those  about  him  '  tr&nlle  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.' " 
The  magistrate  "  took  hold  of  this  weighty  saying  with 
such  an  airy  mind,  that  from  thence  he  took  occasion  to 
call  him  and  his  friends  scornfully  Quakers.  This  new 
and  unusual  denomination  was  taken  up  so  eagerly,  and 
spread  so  among  the  people,  that  not  only  the  priests 
there  from  that  time  gave  no  other  name  to  the  Profes- 
sors of  the  Light,  hut  sounded  it  so  gladly  abroad  that  it 
soon  ran  over  all  England."  ^ 

Such  a  temper  as  Pox's  suited  the  temper  of  the  times 
in  which  he  began  his  movement.      If  his  doctrine  was 
somewhat  misty  and  unsatisfying,^  his  stout  English  cour- 
age admitted  of  no  question.     Just  as  one  of  his  terms  of 
imprisonment  was  about  to  expire,  the  arrange- 
ments were  making  for  Cromwell's  second  cam- 
paign against  the  Scots;  and,  "there  being  many  now 
soldiers  raised,  the  commissioners  would  have  had  George 
Fox  captain  over  them,  and  the  soldiers  cried  they  would 
have  none  hut  him ; "  but  he  told  them  "  that  he  lived 
in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and   power  that  took  away 
the  occasion  of  all  wars."     His  enterprise  had  a  mighty 
fascination  for  men  who,  after  their  successful  practice 
with  the  chivalry  of  England,  found  in  themselves  a  re- 
serve of  still  unused  love  of  conflict     One  of  his  early 
converts  was  "Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lilburn, 
an  extraordinary  bold  man,  very  stiff  and  infles-  *^y  "on- 
ible."  ^   After  being  whipped  and  set  in  the  pillory 
for  a  libel  upon  the  bishops,  Lilburn  had  become  one  of 
the  best  officers  of  the  civil  war.     Having  helped  to  beat 

'  Sewel,  History,  Sec,  24 ;  comp.  572.  was  ratlier  tie  fabric  of  his  succesaoi's, 

'  In  fact,  Fox  can  scarcely  be  said  Penn  and  Barclay, 

to  have  taugbt  any  scheme  of  faith.  '  Ibid.,  87,  88,  119;  comp.  Carlyle, 

The  dermatic   sy5t«m  of  Quakerism  OliTer  Cromwell,  I.  200,  240, 
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the  King,  he  turned  upon  the  Parliament,  who  had  him 
1849.     arraigned  for  treason.    He  was  acquitted,  hut  was 
°°'"   '     banished  by  a  Parliamentary  Ordinance,  which 
Jan.  20.    threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  should  return. 
1653,      He  returned,  was  tried  for  this  offence,  and  was 
■    again  acquitted,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Crom- 
well, who  then  confined  him  in  Dover  Castle.^     There  he 
fell  in  with  a  disciple  of  Fox,  who  converted  him ;  and 
he  passed  his  last  years  as  a  Quaker  preacher,  though 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  "  fully  convinced  that 
to  refrain  the  use  of  the  carnal  sword  was  the  duty  of  a 
true  Christian."     Of  others  who  became  eminent  Quaker 
apostles,  Richard  Hubberthorn  and  William  Ames  had 
been  officers  in  the  Parliament's  army ;  and  Ames  had 
been  so  benighted,  "  that,  when  any  soldier  under  his 
colors  had  been  guilty  of  any  immorality  on  a  first  day 
of  the   week,  he   presently   had  him  hound  neck  and 
heels."       James   Naylor,  "a   man   of  excellent    natural 

parts, so  that  many  came  to  receive  the  truth 

by  his  ministry,"  had  been  "Quarter-Master  in   Major- 
General  Lambert's  troop  in  Scotland."  ^ 
spteaiioftiie       III    the    fourth    year   of  the    Commonwealth 
=*"■  there  were  twenty-five  preachers  of  Fox's  doc- 

trine. Two  years  later,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  sixty.  The  messengers  of  the  new 
dispensation  now  looked  abroad  for  a  larger  sphere  of 
labor.  Evangehsts  went  first  to  Scotland,  and  in  the 
next  year  to  Ireland;^  and  that  course  of  operations  was 
energetically  entered  upon,  which  soon  carried  the  procla- 
mation of  this  eccentric  faith  to  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  western  regions  of  Continental  Europe,  to  the  Vati- 

'  During  the  time  of  Cromwell's  as-  Trials,  IL  19  ei  seq.,  YH.  354  el  seq. ; 

cendeacy,  no  agitator  gave  Mm  more  Thiirloe,   Collection  of  State  Papers, 

trouble  than  Lilburn.     The  two  trials  1.  367,  429,  IIL  612,)     The   issue  of 

in  which  he  was  acquitted  are  among  the   latter   trial,   particularly,    caused 

the  most  memorable  instances  of  the  Cromwell  extreme  chagrin, 
courage  ofjuries,  to  be  found  in  tlie  his-        ^  Scwcl,Hl8tory,&c.,  87, 106,107,134. 
torj'  of  English  jurisprudence.     (State         '  Ibid.,  Gl,  78,  SI. 
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can  palace,  to  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  to 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  For  "  a  meeting-place "  a  large 
hall  was  taken  at  the  BtiU  and  Mouth  Inn  in  London.-' 

With  the  increase  of  the  Quakers  in  nnmher,  and  the 
estension  of  their  plans  for  proselyting,  the  sect  and 
its  opponent  became  more  excited.  "  By  the  prieate 
and  teachers  of  several  sects  abundance  of  books  were 
now  spread  against  the  Quakers,  as  seducers  and  false 
prophets,"  while  ready  Quaker  pens  "  did  not  suffer 
those  writings  to  go  unanswered,  but  clearly  showed 
the  malice  and  absurdities  of  those  writers."  At  tlie 
same  time,  neither  courts  of  justice  nor  mobs  luracspiioo 
were  idle.  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Oxford  were  "^"si™<i- 
among  the  places  specially  complained  of  At  Bristol, 
two  preachers  "were  assaulted  by  the  rabble,"  who 
"  -violently  abused  them  with  beating,  kicking,  and  a  con- 
tinual cry,  '  Knock  them  down,'  '  Kill  them,'  or  '  Hang 
them  presently.'"  They  replied  with  expostulations 
uttered  "in  zeal;"  and  "this  instigated  the  rabble  to 
that  degree,  that  now  they  thought  they  had  full  liberty 
to  use  all  kind  of  insolence  against  the  said  people,  beat- 
ing, smiting,  pushing,  and  often  treading  upon  them,  till 
blood  was  shed ;  for  they  were  become  a  prey  to  every 
malapert  fellow,  as  a  people  that  were  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  ^    The  magistrates  took  the  business 

'  Sewel,  History,  &e.  82.  a  man  walking  bareheaded  before  him, 

*  Ibid.,  135,  136.  Comp.  83.  —  No  andawoman  leading  his  torse,  while 
place  was  more  savage  againat  the  three  others  spread  their  scarfs  and 
Quakers  than  Bristol ;  and  —  whether  handkerohiefe  before  him,  and  the  com- 
this  is  to  be  considered  cause  or  effect  pany  sang,  "  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
—  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  they  God  of  Hosts;  Hosannah  in  the  !ffigli- 
chose  for  their  most  disagveeabie  dem-  est ;  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  God 
onstrationa.  James  Haylor,  a  person  of  Israel,"  It  should  be  mentioned, 
of  such  consideration  that,  in  letters  of  however,  that  the  private  opinion  of  the 
one  of  his  friends,  he  was  addressed  as  Quaker  historian  was,  that  "  J,  Kaylor 
"  The  Everlasting  Son  of  Eighteous-  was  clouded  in  his  understanding  in  all 
Bess,  Prince  of  Peace,  The  Only  Be-  this  transaction,"  though  "  it  pleased 
gotten  Son  of  God,  The  Faii-est  of  Ten  God,  in  his  infinite  marcy,  to  raise  him 
Thousand,"  &c.,  rode  into  Bristol,  with    up  again."     Fox,  who,  in  his  way,  was 
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in  hand,  and  committed  thorn  to  prison  as  Romisli  emis- 
je^g.     saries ;  for,  strange  to  say,  this  opinion  of  them 
Jan.  25.    Yiod  obtained  no  little  currency  and  credit.^ 
Some  of  the  "  ahundance   of  books "  in  this  contro- 
versy must  have  soon  reached  New  England,  and  with 
them   some   rumors   of  the    acts    and    purposes   of  the 
new  sect,  —  rumors  not  weakened  in  their  unpleasant 
import  by  the   distance   they  had  travelled.^     In  the 
same  year  in  which  the  written  arraignments  and  apolo- 
gies of  Quakerism  began  to  multiply,  treatises  "  under 
the  names   of  John  Eeeves  and   Ludovick   Muggleton, 
who  pretended  themselves  to  he  the  two  last  witnesses 

a  Diotrephes,  and  "loved  to  have  tlie  came  from  Rome,  as  aforesaid,"  &c. 
pre-eminence,"  disapproved  Naylor's  (Besse,  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of 
course.    (Ibid.,  134.)  tlio  People  called  Quakers,  &c.,  I.  40. 

Evelyn  had  tlve  cnriosity  to  visit  Comp.  Baxter,  Quaker's  Catechism, 
some   Quakers   in  prison  in  London.     Prjef.) 

He  found  them  "  a  melancholy,  proud  '  See  Kchard  Baxter,  Quaker's  Cate- 
sort  of  people,  and  exceedingly  igno-  chiam,  Prtef.,  1.  Thomas  TJnderhill, 
rant  One  of  them  was  siud  to  have  "  Hell  Broke  Loose,"  6,  33,  36.  John 
fested  twenty  days ;  but  another,  en-  Wigan,  "  Antichrist's  Strongest  Hold 
deavoring  to  do  the  like,  perished  on.  Overturned,"  67,  &o.  —  Baxter's  book 
the  tenth."    (Memoirs,  &c.,  L  301.)  was  published    in    1658  ;   UiiderhiU'B 

'  "Forasmuch"  —  so  runs  the  pre-  not  till  1660,  and  Wigan's  in  1665. 
amble  of  the  warrant  for  their  appre-  But  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
hension  —  "  as  information  hath  been  two  last-named  books  must  have  been 
given  us  upon  oath,  that  certain  persons  long  in  circulation.  When  I  refer 
of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Kome  have  to  such  stories  as  Underbill  has  eol- 
of  late  come  over  into  England,  and,  looted,  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
under  thi)  notion  of  Quakera,  drawn  as  adopting  them  for  true.  1  have 
together  several  multitudes  of  people  not  the  means  of  aBcertainuig  their 
in  London ;  and  whereas  certain  truth,  nor  would  their  truth  or  falraty 
strangers,  going  under  the  names  of    bo  to  my  purpose.    1  refer  U>  them  for 

John  Camm and  Edward  Bur-    what  is  to  my  purpose ;  —  namely,  to 

rough,  and  others  unknown,  have  lately  show  what  was  reported  and  believed 
resorted  to  this  city,  and  in  like  man-  of  the  Quakers  in  respectable  quarters 
ner,  nnder  the  notion  of  Quakers,  in  the  mother  country,  and  what,  on 
drawnmultitudcs  of  people  after  them,  that  report,  would  be  received  in 
and  occasioned  very  great  disturbances  New  England  as  substantial  truth, 
amongst  us;  and  forasmuch  as,  by  the  The  subseqnent  conduct  of  the  Quak- 
said  information,  it  appeareth  to  ns  to  ers  in  New  England,  however,  was  of 
be  very  probable,  and  much  to  be  sus-  a  character  to  make  those  statements 
pected,  that  the  said  persons,  so  lately  probable  to  their  full  extent, 
come  hither,  are  some  of  those   that 
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and  prophets  of  Jesus  Cliriat,"  appeared  in  Massachnsetts, 
and  the  Court  passed  an  order,  which,  as  far  as     jgjj^. 
appears,  was  executed  without  difficulty,  that   ^^S'^^' 
the   volumes    should   be   brought  in  and  burned.-^     No 
long  time  passed,  before  it  must  have  come  to  j,     ^^^ 
their  knowledge    that   emissaries   more    potent  rftto"«i- 
than  books  might  bo  expected  to  be  soon  upon  eramMn!- 
the  way  to  them.     The  energetic  travellers  who 
were  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  strange  customs  and 
languages  of  Germany  and   the  Levant,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  overlook  New  England,  or  to  regard  it  oth- 
erwise than  as  "  a  field  white  to  harvest."      If  Quaker 
preachers   were    Franciscan  friars   in  disguise,  as  some 
people  in  England  thought,  they  must  be  allowed  no 
sphere  for  machinations  in  New  England.     If  —  as  ap* 
peared   to  bo   quite    generally  understood  where    they 
were  known  —  they  were  publishers  of  irreligious  fan- 
cies,  declaimers    against   everything    established,  "  evil- 
speakers  against  dignities"  of  every  sort,  provokers  of 
tumult  and  violence  wherever  they  came,  then  whoever 
had  a  right  to  refuse  their  companionship  would  do  weU 
to  make  his  door  fast  against  them. 

So  reasoned  Endicott  and  his  counsellors  when  they 
heard  of  the  new  danger  that  was  to  be  confronted. 
Their  imaginations  represented  the  fabric  of  their  institu- 
tions overthrown,  and  all  their  long  and  arduous  work 
undone.  The  memory  of  the  Antinomian  troubles  had 
not  perished,  and  they  intensely  dreaded  the  renewal  of 
such  a  strife.  The  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  the 
parent  country  warned  them  to  be  sternly  watchful.  If 
the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  could  scarcely  restrain  hot- 
headed men  from  intolerable  iiTegularities,  how  was  such 
restraint  to  be  imposed  where  the  bands  of  authority 
were  so  loosely  knit  as  among  themselves?'  They  over- 
rated the  danger;  for  they  did  not  know  —  what  later 

'  Maag.  Eec,  IV.  (i.)  204. 
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experience  has  shown  —  that,  at  any  one  time,  there  is 
but  little  fuel  in  the  world  for  such  excitement,  because 
the  class  of  minds  susceptible  of  it  is  small.  But,  esti- 
mating it  as  they  erroneously  did,  in  an  evil  hour  they 
resolved  to  keep  this  dangerous  people  out  of  Massachu- 
setts. All  the  more  stiffly  did  this  vigorous  people  re- 
solve that  into  Massachusetts  they  would  come,  and 
there  they  would  abide  till  it  should  suit  them  to  depart. 
It  is  an  unequal  contest  that  is  waged  with  adversaries, 
who  —  whether  by  reason  of  insanity,  or  of  passion,  or  of 
conscientiousness  —  are  unembarrassed  by  the  fear  of 
death.  Diogenes  overcame  the  pride  of  Alexander  with 
greater  pride ;  the  English  Quakers  broke  down  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Puritan  New-Englanders  by  more  stub- 
bora  obstinacy.  This  time  the  Colonial  authorities  en- 
tered on  their  warfare  without  an  intelligent  counting  of 
the  cost.  They  did  not  know  their  opponents.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  conviction  that  their  territory  was  strictly  their 
own  homestead,  and,  as  such,  was  invested  with  all  the 
rights  of  security  and  privacy  that  a  private  proprietor  en- 
joys, they  had  repeatedly  asserted  their  right  to  its  exclu- 
sive occupation  by  warning  away  or  dismissing  persons 
whose  society  they  did  not  relish,-'-  In  numerous  instances 
they  had  banished  intruders,  and  their  decree  of  banish- 
ment had  always  been  final.  That  they  should  pass  such 
a  decree,  and  that  it  should  be  disobeyed,  would  be  the 
opening  of  a  strange  chapter  in  their  experience. 


^  The  reader  who  would  fuUy  under-  lion,  they  hfid  acquired,  by  agreement 
rtaiid  the  clairaa  and  conTictions  of  the  and  purchase,  whatever  rights  the  In- 
rulera  in  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  dians  had.  As  owners  of  the  country 
their  right  to  poasesa  their  territory  ex-  by  both  these  titles,  they  had  an  ab- 
cluavely,  and  to  warn  or  drive  away  solute  right  to  say  who  should  dwell  in 
intruders,  must  take  the  trouble  lo  look  it.  Such  was  their  doctrine.  With  all 
at  Witithrop'a  argument  in  Hutchin-  explicitness,  it  had  long  before  this  time 
son's  Collection,  68,69.  —  As  a  corpo-  been  asserted  in  England  by  Wins- 
ration,  they  had  acquired  from  tlie  low  in  "  New  England's  Salamander," 
King  of  England  whatever  rights  Eng-  &c.  (See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll,  XXII. 
land  had  to  the  country.   As  a  corpora-  120 ;  comp.  Edward  Johnson,  206.) 
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In  respect  to  tltis  passage  of  her  history,  Massachusetts 
was  imfortunate  in  the  temper  of  the  three  men  who  had 
now  the  most  important  agency  in  her  administration. 
The  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  at  this  time  were 
Endicott  and  Bellingham.     "With  the  vehement  character 
of  both,  the  reader  has  already  some  acquaint- 
ance.     To  them  and  to  John  Norton  the  Quakers  3ion™^™ii, 
—  correctly,  as  it  seems  —  ascribed  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  course  of  measures  which  was 
now  begun.     After  Cotton's  death,  Norton  must  bo  re- 
garded as  the  leading  minister  of  the  Colony.^     He  came 
to  New  England  five  years  after  Winthrop,  and, 
having  served  the  Plymouth  church  for  a  few 
months,  became  Nathaniel  Ward's  successor  at  Ipswich, 
where  he  remained  twenty  years.     When  Cotton  died, 
Norton  was  thought  worthy  above  others  to  succeed  him 
in  the  important  position  of  Teacher  of  the  church  of 
Boston ;  and  he  was  installed  in  that  office  in     igga. 
the  month  in  which  Quakers  first  came  to  New    ^"'^  ^^' 
England.     His  commanding  abilities  and  his  melancholy 
temperament  gave  a  character  to  the  part  which  he  acted 
in  the  scenes  which  followed. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  occurs 
in  an  order  passed  by  the  General  Court  appointing  "  a 
public  day  of  humiliation,"  of  which  the  purpose 
first  named  was  "  to  seek  the  face  of  God  in  be- 
half of  our  native  country,  in  reference  to  the  abounding 
of  errors,  especially  those  of  the  Ranters  and  Quakers."^ 
Scarcely  was  the  fast^day  over,  when  a  vessel 
from  Barbadoes  brought  into  Boston  harbor  two  'itB'>!t™. 
Quaker  women,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin.     "''"''■ 

^  Norton  was  born  at  Sfaiford,  in  lain  to  Sir  William  Masham,   He  came 

Hertfordsliire,  and  eduf  atf  d  at  Peter  to  Plymouth  in  company  ivitls  Edward 

House,    Cambridge,      He    graduated  Winslow.      See  Vol.  I.  544  ;  also  see 

Baclielor  of  Arts  in  Ifi23,  and,  taking  above,  pp.  92,  155,  1J6,  &e. 

orders,  beeume  curate  of  the  church  in  '  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (i.)  276. 
lua  uatiye  place,  and  afterwards  chap- 
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The  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  four  other  Magis- 
trates, met,  and  ordered  that  the  master  of  the 
vessel  should  give  bonds  to  carry  the  women 
hack  to  Barbadoes;^  that  they  should  he  kept  in  gaol 
till  their  departure ;  and  that  some  books  which  came 
with  them  should  be  burned  by  the  executioner. 

The  two  unwelcome  visitors  from  Barbadoes  had  but 
just  left  Boston  on  their  return,  when  another 
"^'       vessel  brought  from  England  eight  other  persons 
^"^ '■     of  the  same  persuasion,  four  men  and  as  many 
women,  besides  a  man,  who  had  joined  the  party  at  Long 
Island,  and  been  converted  on  the  passage  thence.     Offi- 
cers went  on  board  in  the  harbor,  and  led  them  away  to 
gaol.     At  their  examination  before  the  Magistrates,  they 
confirmed  the  opinion  -which  had  spread  respect- 
ing the  proficiency  of  the  sect  in  the  use  of  op- 
probrious language.      One  of  them,  Mary  Prince,  taken 
to  Endicott's  house  for  a  conference  with  two  ministers, 
reproached  them  as  "hirelings,  Baals,  and  seed  of  the 
serpent." 

The  master  of  the  vessel  which  had  brought  this  com- 
pany was  laid  under  bonds  to  convey  them  back  again  to 
England  ;  and,  after  eleven  weeks'  confinement,  they  were 
accordingly  re-embarked  and  sent  away.  The 
shipmaster  complained  of  the  hardship  of  the 
engagement  into  which  he  was  made  to  enter.  But  the 
Magistrates  suspected  —  what  was  indeed  true  —  tliat 
the  Quakers  intended  to  get  on  shore  again  after  leaving 
the  harbo'r.  .;While  in  Boston  gaol,  they  had  correspond- 
ed with  Gorton,  who,  though  no  Quaker,  was  willing  to 
do  his  best  to  help  them  in  annoying  MassachusettSj.  He 
wrote  to  them  that,  if  he  could  but  be  informed  when 
they  would  sail,  he  would  make  arrangements  to  take 
them  out  of  the  English  vessel  at  sea,  and  land  them 

'  1  auppoao  this  procooding  was  had     reference  to  the  fiienda  of  Mrs.  Hutch-, 
under  the  law  passed  in   1637,  with    ineoD.     See  Vol.  L  483. 
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in  Narragansett  Bay.  This  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
caution  Of  the  Magistrates.  The  prisoners  wrote  to  Gor- 
ton, that  the  terms  of  the  security  required  of  the  ship- 
master were  peremptorily  persisted  in^  and  that  his  plan 
in  their  behalf  must  be  abandoned.^ 

The  alarm  which  had  been  excited  was  not  confined  to 
Massachusetts.  While  the  second  party  of  Quaker  mis- 
sionaries were  in  prison,  the  Federal  Commission- 

,      .  T  ,■  1         1    ,       „  AcIionoftliB 

era  at  their  annual  meetmg  resolved  to  "propose  Meraic™. 
to  the  several  General  Courts,  that  all  Quakers,  '°^™"' 
Eanters,  and  other  notorious  heretics,  should  be 
prohibited  coming  into  the  United  Colonies,  and,  if  any 
should   hereafter   come    or  arise,   that   they    should  be 
forthwith  secured,  or  removed  out  of  all  the  jurisdic- 
tions." ^      Each  of  the  confederated  Colonies  proceeded 
to  act  upon  this  recommendation.     Conneeticnt  imposed 
a  fine  of  five  pounds  a  week  upon  every  town  ^^^^^^[j,,^ 
that  should  "  entertain    any   Quakers,   Ranters,  coioniea. 
Adamites,  or  such  like  notorious  heretics ; "  di-     ''"'"  ^ 
rected  magistrates  to  commit  such  intruders  "  to  prison, 
for  the  securing  of  them  until  they  could  conveniently 
be  sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction ; "  and  ordered  that  ship- 
masters, who  should  land  them,  should  "be  compelled 
to  transport  them  again  out  of  the  Colony,  at  their  first 
setting  sail."^    New  Haven*  and  Plymouth  made      issr. 

.      .,   °  ,  ,     fl  *'  May  27. 

Similar  enactments,  _^  jum,  s. 

When  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  met,  they 
at  once  took  up  the  case  of  what  they  described  as  the 
"  cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  p^,^;^ , 
world,  which  are  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  inMnsmcbo- 
take  upon  them  to  be  immediately  sent  of  God,  lam. 
and  infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  and    '^'"'  "• 

'  E.  L  Hiat.  Coll.,  H.  IB.  ter,  &c.,  102, 103.    Plymouth  aliout  the 

'  Kecorda,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  IL  849.  eame  time  (1657,May  Ifl)  forbade  the 

'  Conn.  Eec.,  I.  283,  holding  of  Quaker  meetings  by  "  stran- 

*  K.H.  Eec,  n.  217,  gers  or  others."     (Ibid.,  104.) 
'  Brigham,  Compact,  with  the  Char- 
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write  blasphemous  opinions,  despising  government  and 
the  order  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  speaking 
evil  of  dignities,  reproaching  and  reviling  magistrates  and 
ministers,  seeking  to  turn  the  people  from  the  faith,  and 
gain  proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways."  And,  in  order 
"to  prevent  the  like  mischief  as  by  their  means  was 
wrought  in  their  native  land,"^the  Court  now  required 
shipmasters,  who  should  bring  Quakers  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion, to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  give 
security  for  the  re-transportation  of  such  passengers  to 
the  port  whence  they  came^^  Jt  was  at  the  same  time 
enacted,  that  Quakers  coming  into  the  Colony  should  "  be 
forthwith  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  at 
their  entrance  to  be  severely  whipped,  and  by  the  master 
thereof  to  be  kept  constantly  to  work,  and  none  suffered 
to  converse  or  speak  with  them  during  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment;" — that  a  fine  of  five  pounds  should  be  in- 
curred by  the  importation,  circulation,  or  concealment  of 
Quaker  books ;  —  that  persons  presuming  "  to  defend  the 
heretical  opinions  of  the  said  Quakers "  should  be  pun- 
ished, for  the  first  oifence,  by  a  fine  of  two  pounds ;  for 
a  second,  by  a  fine  of  four  pounds ;  and  for  a  third,  by 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  till  there  should 
"  be  convenient  passage  for  them  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
land  ;" — and  that  "what  person  or  persons  soever  should 
revile  the  office  or  person  of  magistrates  or  ministers,  as 
was  usual  with  the  Quakers,  such  person  or  persons 
should  be  severely  whipped,  or  pay  the  sum  of  five 
pounds.'^ -^  This  law,  forthwith  "  published,  in  sev- 
eral places  of  Boston,  by  beat  of  drum,"  betrays 
the  excitement  into  which  the  government  had  been 
thrown  by  the  transactions  of  the  previous  summer. 
Nicholas  Upsall,^  an  ancient  citizen,  for  "  reproaching  the 

'  Mass.  Eec.,  IV.  (i.)  277.  (Maes.  Eec,  I.  S6G,)     I  si.ppose  tiU 

^  A  Nicholas  TJpsall  took  the  free-    was  the  man.     Comp.   Gerard   Croes, 
man's  oath  among  the  first,  Ja   1631.     Histoiia  Quakerlana,  394  et  scq. 
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honored  Magistrates,  and  speaking  against  the  law  made 
and  published  against  Quakers,"  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  "depart  the  jurisdiction 
within  one  month,  not  to  return  imder  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment."  ■* 

The  admonition  designed  by  the  new  laws  was,  before 
long,  to  be  practically  enforced.  Anne  Burden  and  Mary 
Dyer  came  to  Boston  from  England.  The  latter 
was  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  which  Colony,  twenty  years  before,  she  had  gone 
from  Boston  after  the  Antinomian  dissension.^  Both 
were  imprisoned.  Burden,  after  two  or  three  months, 
was  sent  back  to  England.  Dyer,  pleading  ignorance 
of  the  law,  was  delivered  to  her  husband,  to  be  con- 
ducted home,  on  his  giving  security  "  not  to  lodge  her 
in  any  town  of  the  Colony,  nor  to  permit  any  to  speak 
with  her."  ^  But  Mary  Clarke,  who  had  made  the  voyage 
from  London  "  to  warn  these  persecutors  to  desist  from 
their  iniquity,"  was  scourged.  Christopher  Holden  and 
John  Copeland,  two  of  the  party  who  had  been  reshipped 
to  England  in  the  preceding  autumn,  appeared  again  at 
Salem,  "  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  their  meeting  after 
the  priest  had  done ; "  they  were  whipped  and  impris- 
oned, and  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  of  Sa- 
lem, were  imprisoned  for  having  harbored  them.*  "  The 
next  that  came  from  England,  as  being  under  a  neces- 
sity from  the  Lord  to  come  to  this  land  of  persecution, 
was  Eichard  Dowdney."  He  received  the  same  treat- 
ment  as    Holden    and    Copeland,   and    the    three    were 


'  Mass.  Ecc,  IV.  (i.)  277,  280.  '  "  An  eyident  token,"  sayg  Sewel, 
'  Dyer  was  aa  object  of  peculiar  wlio  relates  the  proceeding,  {History, 
abhorrence  in  Boston,  on  account  of  an  &e.,  187,)  "that  he  was  not  of  the  so- 
absurd  story  of  her  having  given  birth  ciety  of  Quakers,  for  otherwise  he  would 
to  a  monster,  a  divine  judgment  for  her  not  have  entered  into  such  a.  bond." 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Win-  '  Ibid.,  1G3;  Bishop,  New  England 
throp  tells  the  story  in  unpletLsant  do-  Judged,  50  -  53 ;  Croes,  Ilistor.  Qua- 
tail  (I.  261-283).  ker.,  398, 
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sent  away  together.  The  four  visitors  last  named  be- 
longed to  a  party  of  fifteen  who,  having  arrived 
from  London  at  New  Amsterdam,  thence  dis- 
persed themselves  into  New  England,-'-  Three  women 
of  this  company,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary  Wetherhead,  and 
Dorothy  "Waugh,  had  been  sent  to  England  with  Holden, 
Copeland,  and  others,  in  the  year  before. 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  recent  enactments  had 
had  some  effect,  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear 
that  they  were  not  fully  adecLuate  to  their  purpose ; 
and  both  considerations  prompted  to  the  trial  of  meas- 
ures more  severe.  The  fine  for  harboring  Quak- 
ers was  now  increased  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings  for  every  hour ;  the  forfeiture  for  bringing  them 
was  enforced  by  a  more  rigid  rule ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  every  Quaker,  coming  into  the  jurisdiction  after 
having  been  once  punished,  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
suffer  the  loss  of  one  ear ;  for  a  second  offence,  the  loss 
of  the  other ;  and  for  a  third,  should  have  the  tongue 
"  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron."  ^  Of  the  three  last- 
mentioned  provisions,  the  last  two  never  took  effect. 
The  other,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  —  for  the 
repugnance  to  it  must  have  been  hard  to  overcome,  — 
was   executed    in   three   instances.      Holden,    Copeland, 

less,  and  John  Rouse,  who  had  twice  come  back 
Sept.  16.  after  being  banished,  each  had  the  right  ear 
cut  off  by  the  constable.  The  sad  scene  took  place 
within  the  prison  walls,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few 
witnesses.  Of  this  mutilation  —  a  mode  of  punishment 
then  well  known  in  the  mother  country  —  there  has 
been  no  example  since  that  time  in  New  England.^  ^' 

The  Federal  Commissioners  were  at  this  moment  in 


^  Brodhead,  History,  &c.,  G36.      In  Relation  of  a  Voyage  to  NeTT  England, 

the  British  Museum  is  a  copy  of  a  jour-  performed  by  Eobert  Fowler,"  &c. 

nal  of  this  voyage,  under  the  title,  "A  '  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (i.)  308. 

Quaker's  Sea-Jouraal,  being  a  True  '  Bishop,  New  England  Judged,  91. 
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session   at   Boston,   under   tlie  presidency    of  Endicott. 
Their  last  proceeding  before  they  parted  was  to 
pass  the  following  vote: — ■ 

"Whereas    there  is  an  accursed   and  pernicious  sect 
of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world  who  are  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  of  God  and  infallibly  assisted ;  who  do  speak 
and  write  blasphemous  things,  despising  government  and 
the  order  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  speak- 
ing evil  of  dignities,  reproaching  and  reviling  magistrates 
and   the   ministers  of  the    Gospel,  seeking  to  turn  the 
people   from   the  faith,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  their 
pernicious   ways;  —  and    whereas   the    several  jurisdic- 
tions have  made  divers  laws  to  prohibit  and  restrain  the 
foresaid   cursed   heretics  from   coming  amongst  them, 
yet  notwithstanding  they  are  not  deterred  thereby,  but 
arrogantly   and   presumptuously    do   press   into    several 
of  the  jurisdictions,  and  there  vent  their  pernicious  and 
devilish   opinions,  which  being  permitted    tends    mani- 
festly to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  the  withdrawing 
of  the   hearts  of  the  people  from  their   subjection    to 
government,  and  so  in  issue  to  cause  division  and  ruin, 
if  not  timely  prevented ;  —  it  is  therefore  propounded 
and  seriously  commended  to  the  several  General  Courts, 
upon  the  considerations  aforesaid,  to  make  a  law  that 
all  such  Quakers  formerly  convicted   and  punished  as 
such,   shall  (if  they  return   again)  be   imprisoned,  and 
forthwith  banished  or  expelled  out  of  the  said  jurisdic- 
tion, under  pain  of  death;  and  if  afterwards  they  pre- 
sume to  come  again  into  that  jurisdiction,  then  to  be 
put  to  death  as  presumptuously  incorrigible,  unless  they 
shall  plainly  and  publicly  renounce  their  cursed  opinions ; 
and  for  such  Quakers  as  shall  come  into  any  jurisdic- 
tion  from    any   foreign    parts,    or    such    as    shall   arise 
within  the  same,   after  due    conviction  that   either  he 
or  she  ia  of  that  cursed  sect  of  heretics,  they  be  banished 
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under  pain  of  severe  corporal  punishment ;  and  if  they 
return  again,  then  to  be  punished  accordingly,  and 
banished  under  pain  of  death ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
shall  yet  presume  to  come  again,  then  to  be  put  to 
death  a^  aforesaid,  except  they  do  then  and  there 
plainly  and  publicly  renounce  their  said  cursed  opin- 
ions and  devilish  tenets.")/ 

Massachusetts,  alone  of  the  four  Colonics,  carried  this 
advice  into  fuU  effect.  The  General  Court  of  that  Colony, 
which  met  three  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Commissioners,  received  a  memorial  from  twenty-five 
leading  citizens  of  Boston,  urging  the  necessity  of  more 
efficient  measures  of  protection  against  the  Quakers. 
"  Their  incorrigibleness,"  say  the  petitioners,  "  after 
so  much  means  used  both  for  their  conviction  and  pre- 
serving this  place  from  contagion,  is  such  as,  by  reason 
of  their  malignant  ohdurities,  daily  increaseth  rather  than 
abateth  our  fear  of  the  spirit  of  Muncer  or  of  John  of 
Leyden  renewed,  and  consequently  of  some  destructive 
evil  impending."  And  they  formally  present  the  ques- 
tion, whether  "  it  be  not  necessary,  after  the  example 
of  other  Christian  commonwealths  infested  with  pests 
not  more  perilous  than  these  are,  and  the  common  and 
universally  approved  argument  of  se  defendendo,  upon 
the  sad  experience  that  the  remedy  hitherto  applied 
is  not  only  not  effectual,  but  contemned  and  abused 
with  the  highest  hand,  if,  after  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment added  thereunto,  they  shall  still  presumptuously 
obtrude   themselves   upon    this  jurisdiction, —  whether, 

■  Bccorda,&c.,mHazartl,n.399  400  -wis  tt  9  r  fied  Lj  al  tlie  Commis- 
— ItwaathepracticeoftheCommiaB  on.  aonP-sex  ept  Joa  li1\  nal  w,  of  Ply- 
erstoappendtothereeordof eaelimeet  moutli  whosu  name  however,  ap- 
ing the  following  entry,  with  tlieh  names  pears  n  the  Connectcut  copy  of  the 
attached,  namely,  "  These  fo  ego  ng  Journal  John  W  nthrop  of  Con- 
conolualons  were  agreed  and  Bubacr  b  1  ne  cut  attached  to  his  sibscription 
by  the  Commissionerg  the  - — —  dav  of  the  following  wo  -ds       Looking  at  the 

,  — — ."     The  record  of  the  pre  h  t  [the  vote  relalii  g  to  the  Quakers] 

ent  meeUcg,  as  printed  by   Hazard,  asaquery,  andnot  an  ott,  laubaeribe." 
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WO  say,  it  be  not  necessary  to  punish  bo  high  incorrigible- 
ness  in  such  and  so  many  capital  evils  with  death."  ■"■ 

The  provision  which  threatened  with  death  persons 
returning  after  being  banished,  was  no  novelty  in  Massa- 
chusetts legislation.^  It  had  been  resorted  to  over  and 
over  again,  through  a  course  of  years,  and  had  never 
once  failed  of  its  intended  effect  in  inducing  the  banished 
persons  to  stay  away,  and  to  confine  themselves,  at  least,  to 
euch  annoyance  as  they  could  inflict  from  a  distance.  Not 
to  name  such  simple  cases  as  those  of  Stone,^  South*,  Buet,^ 
Collins,  and  Francis  Hutchinson,^  it  might  naturally  be 
presumed  that  the  threat,  which  had  proved  adequate  to 
rid  Massachusetts  permanently  of  the  presence  of  persons 
so  determined  as  Samuel  Gorton  and  his  compeers,'  would 
be  effectual  for  the  same  purpose  in  any  case  that  might 
arise.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  among 
those  who  favored  a  law  threatening  Quakers  with  death 
if  they  should  return  from  banishment,  there  was  a  con- 


'  Mass.  ArcHvea,  X.  246,  —  Among  '  Nor  waa  it  known  only  to  the  legis- 

the  petitioners  were  John  Wilson  and  lation   of  Massachusetts.      See    Conn. 

John  Norton,  the  Pastor  and  the  Teacher  Eec,  I.  242. 

of  the  Boston  church;  Hezekiah  Usher;  '  Mass.  Eec,  L  108. 

John  Hall,  master  of  the  mint;  Aniho-  '  Ibid.,  234. 

ny  Stoddard,  Deputy  from.  Boston,  a  °  Ibid.,  312. 

brother-in-law   of    George    Downing;  '  Ibid.,  336, 

and  Captain  Thomas  Savage,  Speaker  '  See  above,  135, 136. — Intheprov- 

of  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  same  who  inee  of  New  York,  laws  of  this  tenor, 

had  himself  been  disarmed  in  the  An-  against  Romish  ecclesiastics,  were  in 

tjnomian    controversy.      See    Bishop,  force  down  to  the  year  1774.  —  Aslate 

"New  England  Judged  by  the  Spirit  as  September,  177S,  the  General  Court 

of  the  Lord,"   101.     The  First  Part  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  Act  forbid- 

of  Bishop's  book,  bringing  the  story  ding  the  return  of  loyalist  refugees.    If 

down  to  the  middle  of  March,  1661,  they  came,  they  wore  to  be  sent  away, 

was  published  at  London  in  that  year.  If  they  returned  a  second  time,  they 

The  Second  Part,  continuing  the  nar-  were  "  to  suffer  the  pEuns  of  death, 

rative  to  May,  1665,  was  published  in  vrithout  benefit  of  clei^y."     (Acts  and 

1667.     Sewel,  pubhshing  in  1722,  and  Laws  for   1773,    Chap.  XIII. ;   comp. 

Besse  in  1753,  made  large  use  of  Bish-  Hist.  Mag.,  III.  313  ;  Joseph  Willard. 

op's  book  in  those  parts  of  their  respee-  "  Naturalization  in  the  American  Colo- 

tive  works  which  relate  to  the  hard-  nics,"  &c.,  p.  25.) 

ships  of  their  friends  in  New  England. 
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fident  persuasion  that  the  terror  of  the  law  would  ac- 
complish all  that  was  desired,  and  would  prevent  any 
occasion  for  its  execution,^ 

But  they  who  thus  reasoned  did  not  yet  know  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  They  had  not  taken 
the  measure  of  Quaker  pertinacity.  There  were  others 
who  had  observed  to  better  purpose  the  temper  of  the 
new  sect,  and  who  better  understood  the  risk  that  would 
be  incurred  by  the  enactment  which  was  proposed.  It 
was  warmly  contested,  chiefly  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 
That  body,  which  this  year  consisted  of  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, at  length  passed  it  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  after 
long  debate  and  repeated  conferences  with  the 
(ehing  <ia=.i-  Magistrates.  The  provision  was,  that  thencefor- 
toml^iT  "wa-'"'!  persons  convicted  by  a  special  jury  "  to  be 
with  de&in.  Q^  ^Yie  sect  of  the  Quakers,"  should  "  be  sentenced 
to  banishment  upon  pain  of  death."  ^ 

'  Tiere  wag  abeady  a  law  of  eleven  S7I.)  The  Magistrates  (Benedict  Ar- 
rears' standing,  wliich  banished  Jes-  nold  being  now  President)  made  a 
uits  and  Romish  priests  from  Masaa-  courteous  communication  on  the  sub- 
chusotts,  and  threatened  them  with  ject  to  the  General  Conrt  of  Massa- 
capital  pnniBhment,  if  they  should  re-  chusetta,  They  said :  "  We  have  no 
turn.  (Mass.  Eec,  11. 193 ;  III.  112.)  law  among  ns  whereby  to  punish  any 
'  Mass.  E*o.,  IV.  (i.)  34S.  —  For  the  for  only  declaring  by  words,  &e.,  their 
particular  proceedings  in  the  passing  minds  and  understanding  concerning 
of  this  vote,  see  Bishop, "  New  England  the  things  and  ways  of  God  as  to  salvar 
Judged,"  101.  I  always  take  for  grant-  tion  and  an  eternal  condition.  And 
ed  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of  we  moreover,  find,  that  in  those  places 
the  Q  aker  histor  an  as  to  matters  where  these  people  aforesaid,  in  this 
r  pe  t  ng  wh  h  they  bad  ace  ss  to  Colony  are  moat  of  all  suffered  to  de- 
good  ntorm  t  on  c  are  t  jemselves  freely,  and  are  only 
At  the  meetng  a  year  before  the  ojpo  ed  by  arguments  in  discourse, 
Fed  ral  Comm  s  oners  recommende  1  there  they  least  of  all  desire  to  come, 
th  3  ha  h  measme  to  theu"  const  tuent  And  we  are  Informed  that  they  be^n 
Colonies,  they,  addressed  a  letter  (Sep-  to  loathe  this  place,  for  that  they  are 
tember  12,  1657)  to  the  Chief  Magis-  not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority,  but 
trate  of  Rhode  Island,  aequiunting  him  with  all  patience  and  meekness  are 
with  the  irruption  of  Quakers  into  suffered  to  say  over  their  pretended 
Massachusetts  through  that  territory,  revelations  and  admonitions.  Nor  are 
and  desiring  that  measures  might  be  they  hke  or  able  to  gain  many  here  to 
taken  for  their  exclusion  from  it.  their  way.  Surely  we  find  that  they 
(Eecords,  &c.,   in   Hazard,  IL  370,    delight  to  be  persecuted  by  civil  pow- 
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The  Court  was  not  insensible  to  tlie  responsibility  of 
the  step  that  had  been  taken,  nor  to  the  strong  pressure 
of  public  sentiment  in  an  opposite  direction.  Deferring 
to  the  necessity  for  an  explanation  of  its  course,  it  ordered 
that  there  ehould  be  "  a  writing,  or  declaration,  drawn  up 
and  forthwith  printed,  to  manifest  the  evil  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Quakers,  and  danger  of  their  practices,  as  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  religion,  of  church  order,  and  civil 
government,  and  the  necessity  that  this  government  is 
put  upon,  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  their  own 
peace  and  safety,  to  exclude  such  persons  from  amongst 
thera,  who,  after  due  means  of  conviction,  should  remain 
obstinate  and  pertinacious."^  Mr.  Norton,  Teacher  of 
Boston,  was  desired  to  compose  the  "  declaration."  ^ 


erg ;  and  TOLeii  they  are  eo,  tiey  arc  to  send  thetn  away  out  of  the  country, 
like  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  as  they  come  among  you."  (Ibid.) 
conceit  of  their  patient  sufferings  than  The  Turk's  method  of  dealing  with 
byeonsent  to  their  pernicious  sayings."  the  Quaker  emissaries  was  the  hap- 
(E.  I.  Eec,  I.  377.)  This  was  a  wise  piest.  Prompted  by  that  superstitious 
view  of  the  subjeet.  But  it  is  also  to  reverence  which  he  was  educated  to 
be  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  pay  to  lunatics,  as  persona  inspired,  he 
the  Quakers  could  find  little  to  do  in  received  these  visitors  with  deferential 
Ehode  Island  in  their  vocation  as  dis-  and  ceremonious  observance,  and  with 
turbers  of  order,  for  in  Ehode  Island  ft  prodigious  activity  of  genuflections 
there  was  Uttle  estabhshed  order  for  and  aaiams  bowed  them  out  of  his 
them  to  disturb ;  and  that,  on  the  other  country.  They  could  make  nothing  of 
hand,  their  worst  disorders  in  Massa-  it,  and  in  that  quarter  gave  up  their 
chusetts  took  place  after  the  severity  enterprise  in  despair, 
of  the  laws  against  them  had  been  re-  '  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (i.)  848. 
laxed.  The  opinion  entertained  of  '  Norton's  "  Declaration  "  waa  pint- 
them  and  of  then"  courses  by  the  ed  at  the  public  charge  in  1659,  at 
Ehode-Island  authorities  was  not  fa-  Cambridge,  by  Samuel  Green,  in  fifty- 
TOrable.  "We  conceive,"  say  Arnold  eight  pages,  small  quarto.  The  first 
and  his  associates,  "  that  their  doc-  claiise  of  its  long  title  is,  "  The  Heart 
trmes  tend  to  very  absolute  cutting  of  New  England  Bent  at  the  Blasphe- 
down  and  overturning  relations  and  mies  of  the  present  Generation."  Hor- 
civil  government  among  men,  if  gener-  ton  labors  hard  to  show  a  similarity  of 
ally  received.  But,  as  to  the  damage  the  principles  and  beginnings  of  the 
that  may  in  likelihood  accrue  to  the  Quakers  to  those  of  the  disciples  of 
neighbor  Colonics  by  their  being  here  Munoer  and  Knippetdoling,  with  a 
entertained,  we  conceive  it  will  not  view  to  make  his  readers  infer  that  the 
prove  so  dangerous  (as  else  it  might)  developments  in  the  present  case  would 
in  regard  of  the  course  taken  by  you    be  not  less  miechievoua.  —  "  The  wolf," 
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Imprudently  calculating  on  the  effect  of  their  threats, 
the  Court  had  placed  themselves  in  a  position  which  they 
could  not  maintain  without  grievous  severity,  nor  aban- 
don without  humiliation  and  danger,  For  a  little  time 
there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that  the  law  would  do  its 
office  without  harm  to  any  one.     The  first  six  Quakers 

1659.      who   were   banished   after  its  enactment   went 

^^'      away  and  returned  no  more.^ 

But  men  more  desperate  than  these  had  the  matter  in 
hand.  William  Kobiuson,  "  being  in  Ehode  Island  "  con.- 
ceivcd  that  "the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Boston,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  there."  Marmaduke 
Stevenson  was  at  the  island  of  Barbadoes  when  he 
"heard  that  New  England  had  made  a  law  to  put  the 
servants  of  the  living  God  to  death,  if  they  returned  after 
they  were  sentenced  away."  He  took  passage  for  Ehode 
Island;  and  there  "the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying, '  Go  to  Boston  with  thy  brother, 
"William  Eobinson,' "  The  pair  went  accordingly.  Mary 
Dyer  "  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  come  from  Ehode  Isl- 


tiouglit  Norton,  "wMch  ventures  over  was  made  upon  tlio  ai-eount  of  deto), 

the  wide  sea,  out  of  a  ravening  desire  resolved    tl  at  tli     T    a         -s  of  the 

to  prey  upon  the  slioep,  when  landed,  several  count  es  we  e    and    hould  be 

discovered,  and  taken,  hath  no  cause  fully  e  npowe  ed  to  sell  the  Ba  1  p 

to  complain,  though,  for  the  security  of  sons  to  any  ot  the  Engl  h  nat  on     as 

the  floci,  he  be  penned  up,  with  that  Virgin  a  o    Barbadoe^   to  an  we    the 

door  opening  unto  the  fold  fast  shut,  said  fine        (B  h  p   lOS     112        mp 

but  having  another  door  purposely  left  Mass,  Kec.,  IV  (i  )  366.)    The  Treas 

open,  whereby  he  may  depart  at  hia  urer  ot  Essex  accordingly  applied   to 

pleasure,  either  returning  from  whence  the   master   ot   a  lessel   to  take   the 

he  came,   or   otherwise    quitting   the  Southwitke  to  B'iibadocs  but  iMthout 

place."   (Heart  of  New  Enj,land  Bent  ivi  I      If  the  expectation  in  tins  case 

&c.,p.  56 ;  comp,  Rel.  Baxter  II  291)  was  to  extort  the  fine  or  otherwise  eu- 

'  Bishop,  New  England  J 1  IgL  1   100  force  submission  by  terror   it  was  dia- 

<(  Mj.  —  Daniel  and  Proviled  South  apj-Omted     But  to  me  it  does  not  seem 

wick,  Quakers  of  Salem,  boin^  fined  piolable  that   if  the  Magistrates  had 

for  absence  from  public  worship    re  been  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  have 

fused  to  pay  their  fines,  or  to  work  in  their  pnBonera  conveyed  away  tfl  aer- 

priaon.     "  In  answer  to  what  shoul  1  be  \itude  m  anothei  English  colony,  the 

done  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  tines  ret  isal  of  one  bhipraasK.r  would  have 

.flie  Court,  upon  perusal  of  a  law  (which  defeated  them 
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and  "  to  visit  them ;  and  they  were  also  joined  at  Boston 
by  Nicholas  Davia,  from  Barnstable  in  Plymouth  Colony. 
The  four  were  apprehended  and  received  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  with  the  addition  that  they 
should  suffer  death  unless  they  withdrew  from  the  juris- 
diction.    "  Nicholas  Davis  and  Mary  Dyer  found  .freedom 

to  depart ; hut  the  other  two  were  constrained  in 

the  love  and  power  of  the  Lord  not  to  depart,  but  to  stay 
in  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  try  the  bloody  law  unto  death." 
Possibly  they  doubted  whether  the  Magistrates  had  nerve 
to  execute  it,  or  would  be  able  to  resist  the  popular  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  mercy.  In  that  case  their  own  triumph 
would  be  signal.  But,  in  the  last  resort,  they  expected 
to  conquer  by  dying. 

Robinson  and  Stevenson  were  at  that  age  of  early 
manhood  when  enthusiasm  is  most  inconsiderate,  and 
when,  however  the  fact  may  be  explained,  experience 
shows  that  life  is  least  prized.  The  day  after  their  dis- 
charge, they  appeared  at  Salem,  whence  they  pursued 
their  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  P^cataqua.  After 
four  weeks  they  returned  to  Boston,  accompa- 
nied by  some  Salem  friends,  one  of  whom,  a 
woman,  showed  the  Governor  some  linen,  which  she  said 
she  had  brought  for  the  winding-sheets  of  those  who 
were  to  suffer.  Mary  Dyer,  having  reconsidered  her 
duty,  had  returned  to  Boston  a  few  days  before.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  Robinson, 
Stevenson,  and  Dyer  were  arraigned  at  its  bar 
for  "rebellion,  sedition,  and  presumptuous  ob- 
truding themselves,  notwithstanding  their  being  sentenced 
to  banishment  on  pain  of  death,  as  underminers  of  this 
government,"  &c.  Avowing  themselves  to  be  the  persons 
"banished  by  the  last  Court  of  Assistants,"  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  eighth  day  following.-' 
Precautions   were   taken    against    a  popular    outbreak. 

^  Mass.  Kcc,  IV.  (i.)  383  ;  Bishop,  Hew  England  Judged,  114  el  scq. 
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"  Captain  James  Oliver,  with  one  hundred  soldiers 

completely  armed  with  pike,  and  musketeers  with  powder 
and  bullet,"  was  instructed  "  to  lead  them  to  the  place  of 
execution."  Thirty-six  soldiers  wore  also  to  be  "  ordered 
by  Captain  Oliver  to  remain  in  and  about  the  town,  as 
sentinels  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  place  while  the  rest 
should  go  to  the  execution ; "  and  the  selectmen  of  Bos- 
ton were  "to  press  ten  or  twelve  able  and  faithful  per- 
sons every  night  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  to  watch 
with  great  care  the  town,  especially  the  prison,"  ^ 

At  this  pointj  without  doubt,  —  if  not  before,  —  the 
government  should  have  paused  and  retraced  its  steps. 
It  would  have  had  to  acknowledge  itself  beaten;  but 
this  it  could  afford  to  do,  and  this  it  was  obliged  to  do  at 
last.  The  present  mortification  of  defeat,  as  things  stood, 
was  only  to  be  escaped  by  laying  up  cause  for  reflections 
still  more  painful.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  both  parties 
in  this  contest,  that,  in  the  weaker  party,  idiotic  folly  was 
mated  with  an  indomitable  boldness.  But,  as  it  was  so, 
the  stronger  could  only  maintain  its  ground  at  too  great 
cost ;  and  magnanimity  and  pity  should  have  interposed. 
And,  had  not  the  provocations  of  the  contest  disturbed 
the  judgment  of  the  leaders,  it  should  seem  they  might 
have  owned  that  measures  of  extreme  rigor  were  no 
longer  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  institutions 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  "Whether  or  not 
their  imaginations  had  exaggerated  the  original  danger, 
it  could  no  longer,  after-  an  experiment  of  more  than 
three  years,  be  justly  considered  great.  With  all  the 
advantage  of  the  compassion  which  their  sufferings  called 
forth,  the  Quakers  had  made  comparatively  an  extremely 
small  number  of  converts ;   for,  if  their  sufferings  com- 


'  Mass.  Eec,  TV.  (i.)  383,  384.    This  haunted  by  uneasineas  about  this  bnsi- 

Court  sat  nearly  four  weeks.     Thoy  ness  of  the  Quakers,  they  keep  recur- 

despatched  a  yariety  of  other  matters ;  ring  to  it  in   different  forms.     Ibid., 

bat  it  is   striking  to   see  how,   ag  if  390,391,397,403,407,410. 
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manded  pity,  their  actings  were  too  wayward  to  allow 
respect.  Their  oddities  and  dreams  were  proved  to  be 
not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  tiie  sober  mass  of  the  New- 
England  people. 

Such  being  the  retrospect  and  such  the  prospect  from 
the  point  at  which  this  conflict  had  now  arrived,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  voice  of  Win- 
throp  had  not  been  hushed  in  the  grave,  the  sad  story 
of  the  severities  against  the  Quakers  would  have  ex- 
tended little  further.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  him 
urging,  that,  as  to  any  shame  in  concession,  the  gov- 
ernment was  too  strong,  and  should  be  too  noble,  to 
he  proud ;  that,  as  to  any  danger  in  concession,  the 
danger,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  past,  for, 
while  many  felt  for  the  hardships  of  the  eccentric  in- 
truders, few  became  their  disciples ;  and  that,  though 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  come  to  Massachusetts, 
yet,  if  they  were  bent  on  coming,  as  it  now  seemed  they 
were,  —  to  die  there,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
live, —  the  price  of  being  rid  of  them  was  too  great. 
And  such  considerations,  urged  with  an  authority  like 
his,  could  not  have  failed  to  arrest  the  enactment,  or 
the  execution,  of  the  law,  when,  though  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  three  most  considerable  men  who  sur- 
vived in  the  Colony,  it  had  with  difficulty  been  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Perhaps  each  party  had  continued  to  hope  that  the 
other  would  relent  when  the  terrible  gallows  should  be 
reared.  But  so  it  was  not  to  be.  The  contest  of  wUl 
was  to  last  longer.  Whatever  the  rulers  of  New  Eng- 
land in  those  days  promised  or  threatened,  that  it  was 
their  practice  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  pre- 
sumed that  their  antagonists  were  accessible  to  fear, 
the  supposition  was  without  good  ground.  The  emi- 
nent Quakers  were  set  on  being  martyrs.  Their  Lord's 
precept,  "When  they  shall  persecute  you   out   of  one 
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city,  flee  ye  into  another,"  did  not  commend  itself  to 
their  minds.  On  the  appointed  .day,  the  convicts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  guard,  went  from  the  gaol  to 
Boston  Common  hand  and  hand,  Mary  Dyer 
•walking  between  her  companions.  They  attempted  to 
Ej^iionrf  address  the  crowd,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
twoQu^kocs.  "beating  of  drums.  The  two  men  were  hanged, 
and  their  bodies  were  buried  beneath  the  gallows.  Mary 
Dyer,  who  had  stood  during  the  scene  with  a  halter 
about  her  neck,  was  now  told  that  she  was  dismissed 
to  the  care  of  her  son,  who  had  come  from  Khode 
Island  to  intercede  with  the  Magistrates  in  her  behalf. 
Her  courage  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  to  which 
it  aspired.  She  "was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  tlie  de- 
liverance, and  was  led  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  undaunted  deportment  of  the  sufferers  increased 
the  wide-spread  resentment  against  the  law  which  had 
condemned  them.  The  Court,  still  in  session,  felt  the 
embarrassments  of  its  position,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  some  "  declarations  which  had  been 
presented  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  proceedings." 
From  several  drafts  which  had  been  offered,  it  selected 
Baiarati™  two  to  "  go  forth,  by  the  authority  and  order  of 
of  018  Court.  ^Q  General  Court,  the  first  of  them  to  the 
press,  to  be  printed,  the  other  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  towns,  in  writing."  "  Although  "  —  such  is,  in  one 
of  them,  the  language  of  the  Court  —  "the  justice  of 
our  proceedings  against  William  Eobinson,  Marmaduke 
Stevenson,  and  Mary  Dyer,  supported  by  the  author- 
ity of  this  Court,  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  laws 
of  Crod,  may  rather  persuade  us  to  expect  encourage- 
ment and  commendation  from  all  prudent  and  pious 
men,  than  convince  us  of  any  necessity  to  apologize 
for  the  same;  yet,  forasmxich  as  men  of  weaker  parts, 
out  of  pity  and  commiseration  (a  commendable  and 
Christian  virtue,  yet  easily  abused,  and  susceptible   of 
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sinister  and  dangerous  impressions),  for  want  of  full  in- 
formation may  be  less  satisfied,  and  men  of  perverse 
principles  may  take  occasion  hereby  to  calumniate  us, 
and  render  us  as  bloody  persecutors,  —  to  satisfy  the 
one  and  stop  the  mouths  of  the  other,  we  thought  it 
requisite  to  declare  that,  about  three  years  since,  diverse 
Qualcers,  of  whose  pernicious  opinions  and  practices  we 

had  received  intelligence  from  good  hands, ar- 

arrived  at  Boston,  whose  persons  were  only  secured  to 
be  sent  away  by  the  first  opportunity,  without  censure 
or  punishment ; "  and  "  the  prudence  of  the  Court  was 
exercised  only  in  making  provision  to  secure  the  peace 
and  order  here  established  against  their  attempts,  whose 
design  we  were  well  assured  by  our  own  experience, 
as  well  as  by  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
Munster,  was  to  undermine  and  ruin  the  same."  At 
length,  they  say,  other  discouragements  having  been 
found  insufficient,  "  a  law  was  made  that  such  persons 
should  be  banished,  on  pain  of  death,  according  to  the 
example  of  England,  in  their  provision  against  Jesuits." 
And  they  argue :  "  The  consideration  of  our  gradual 
proceedings  wilt  vindicate  us  from  the  clamorous  accu- 
sation of  severity,  our  own  just  and  necessary  defence 
calling  upon  us,  other  means  failing,  to  offer  the  points 
which  these  persons  have  violently  and  wilfully  rushed 
upon,  and  thereby  have  hecomQ  felones  de  se ;  which  might 
it  have  been  prevented,  and  the  sovereign  law,  salus 
popuji,  been  preserved,  our  fonner  proceedings,  as  well 
as  the  sparing  of  Mary  Dyer  \ipon  an  inconsiderable 
intercession,  will  manifestly  evince  we  desire  their  life 
absent  rather  than  their  death  present."  ^ 

Dyer  was  not  satisfied  with  herself,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  she  came  back  to    Boston   again,^  and   was 

'  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (L)  385,  386.  not  seen  her  above  tliia  half-year,  and 

"  She  had  passed  little,  if  any,  of  the     therefore  cannot  tel!  how,  in  the  frame 

intervening  time  at  home.     "  I  have     of  lior  spirit,  she  wa?  moved  thus  again 
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immediately  put  in  prison.  Her  husband,  then  Secre- 
EseMtionof  ^^y  ^^  Providence  Plantations,  wrote  to  Gov- 
twoQiber      ernor    Endicott,  blaming    her   misconduct,   and 

laeo.  entreating  that  she  might  be  once  more  dis. 
'^'^^-  charged.  At  her  arraignment,  "she  gave  no 
other  answer,  but  that  she  denied  our  law,  and  came 
to  bear  witness  against  it,  and  could  not  choose  but 
come,  and  do  as  formerly."  Again  she  was  condemned 
to  die.  At  the  gallows  the  offer  was  again  re- 
newed to  her  of  release,  if  she  would  promise 
henceforth  to  keep  out  of  Massachusetts.  But  she  re- 
fused it,  and  met  her  fate  with  brave  determination. 
"In  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came,"  she 
said,  "  and  m  bia  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death."  ^ 

With  an  inconsistency  which  shows  the  repugnance 
felt  by  the  Magistrates  to  executing  the  bard  law,  it 
was  left  inoperative  in  some  cases  of  manifest  viola- 
tion.^    But  it  had  one  more  victim.      WUliam  Leddra, 

1555.      for  making  disturbances  at  Salem  and  Newbury, 

July,  jj^a^  heen  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Boston.  There  he  refused  to  work  for  his  food,  and, 
having  been  repeatedly  scourged,  was  at  last  dismissed, 

i^so.  with  the  threat  of  death  if  he  should  return. 
NovemDM.  jje  rctumed,  and  was  put  in  prison.  On  his 
trial  the  offer  of  liberation  was  made  to  him,  if  he  would 

ifiBi       engage  to  go  to  England;  but  be  rejected  it, 

^'"^  saying  that  he  had  no  business  there.  He  was 
condemned   and  executed.      "  All  that  will  be  Christ's 


to  ran  so  great  a  bazard  to  terself  generation,  say  I,  that  ^vea  occasion 

and  perplexity  fo  me  and  mine,  and  to  grief  and  trouble  to  those  that  desire 

all  her  Mends  and  well-wishers.     So  to  he  qniet,  by  helping  one  ajiother,  as 

it  is,  from  Shelter  Island,  ahout  by  Pe-  I  may  say,  to  hazard  their  lives  for  I 

quod,  Karragansett,  and  to  the  t«wn  know  not  what  end,  or  to  what  pni^ 

of  ProTidence,  she  secretly  and  speedily  pose."    (Letter  of  William  Dyer  to 

journeyed,  and  as  secretly  from  thence  Endicott,  May  27,  1660.) 

came  to  your  jurisdiction.     Unhappy  '  Sewel,  History,  &c.,  237. 

journey,  may  I  say,  and  woe  to  that  *  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (i.)  410,  433. 
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disciples,"   he    said    at    the    foot    of  the    ladder,    "must 
take  up  the  cross."     The  last  words  heard  from 
his  lips  were    those    of  the    martyr    Stephen, 
"Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."^ 

During  Leddra's  trial,  "ffenlock  Christisouj  who  had 
been  banished,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  should 
return,  came  into  court,  and  confronted  the  judges  with 
hold  language.  "I  am  come  here  to  warn  you,"  he  said, 
"that  ye  shed  no  more  innocent  blood."  He  was  ar- 
rested, and  after  three  months  was  brought  up  for  trial. 
There  was  an  unprecedented  division  among  the  Magis- 
trates, and  they  are  said  to  have  been  no  less  than  two 
weeks  in  debate.^  The  Governor  was  so  vexed  at  what 
he  thought  their  want  of  spirit,  that  at  one  moment, 
"  flinging  something  furiously  on  the  table,  he  said, 
'  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  go  home '  "  (to  England). 
"You  that  will  not  consent,  record  it,"  he  cried,  as  he 
put  the  question  a  second  time  to  vote ;  "  I  thank  God  I 
am  not  afraid  to  give  judgment"  Christison  was  con- 
demned to  die.  But  the  dreadful  sentence  could  not 
again  be  executed.^  In  the  mean  time  the  General  Court 
had  met,  and  the  evidences  of  opposition  to  any 
further  pursuance  of  this  rigorous  policy  were 
unmistaltable.  The  contest  of  will  was  at  an  end.  The 
trial  that  was  to  decide  which  party  would  hold  out 
longest  had  been  made,  and  the  Quakers  had  conquered.* 

'  Bisliop,  New  England  Judged,  329 ;  turning  for  lis  advantage,  and  that  the 

Perseputiona  in  New  England,  13,  14.  prido  of  consistency  in  the  Mi^strates 

°  Sewel,  History,  &c.,  270.  was  spared  the  struggle  which  seemed 

■  Daniel  Gould,  who  came  in  the  to  he  awaiting  it  in  his  case  :  — 

companj'  of  Eobinson  and  Stevenson  "  I,  the  condemned  man,  doe  give 

from  Salem  to  Boston,  gives  an  account  forth  under  my  hand,  that,  if  I  may 

of  the  proGeedinga  against  them  in  his  have  my  liharty,  I  have  freedome  to 

"  Brief  Narration  of  the  Sufferings  of  depart  this  Jurisdiction ;  and  I  know 

the  People  called  Quakers"  (6  - 10).  not  y'  ever  I  shall   com  into   it   any 

'  It  seems,  however,  from  the  follow-  more, 

ing  paper  in   the  Massachusetts  Ar-  "Winlock  Cheistisok. 

chives  (S.  273),  hoth  that  ChristiEon  ftomy'GoEiiinBoBton, 

was  not  informed   how  the  tide  was  r  T"- dojofr  4  ^  mo.ioiil." 
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It  was  settled  that  tlie  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
cliusetts  Bay  were  not  to  have  the  disposal  of  their  home. 
They  had  bought  it,  and  paid  dear  for  it.  They  had  on 
their  side  that  sort  of  rigid  justice  which  accredited 
writers  recognize,  when  they  lay  down  the  rule  that  a 
perfect  right  may  be  maintained  at  any  cost  to  the 
invader.^  But  trespassers  had  come  who  would  not  be 
kept  away,  except  by  violent  measures,  which  had  pro- 
duced only  a  partial  effect,  and  which  the  invaded  could 
not  prevail  iipon  themselves  any  longer  to  employ.  The 
feeling  of  humanity,  which  all  along  had  pleaded  for  a 
surrender,  at  length  uttered  itself  in  overpowering  tones. 
The  Court,  it  is  true,  was  not  ready  for  such  an  express 
contradiction  of  some  of  the  leading  men,  and  such  a 
formal  concession  of  victory  to  the  Quakers,  as 
om'tT'  would  have  been  afforded  by  a  repeal  of  the  law 
^^'^^  for  capital  punishment.  But  it  made  other  en- 
actments, which,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling, 
would  practically  supersede  the  execution  of  that  law. 
"  Being  desirous  to  try  all  means  with  as  much  lenity  as 
might  consist  with  safety  to  prevent  the  intrusions  of  the 

Quakers,  who had  not  been  restrained  by  the  laws 

already  provided,"  they  ordered  that  such  intruders 
shoidd  be  "  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,"  and  whipped  from  town 
to  town  "  towards  the  borders  of  the  jurisdiction."  Should 
they  return  after  being  three  times  thus  dealt  with,  and 
should  "the  Court  judge  not  meet  to  release  them,"  they 
were  to  "  be  branded  with  the  letter  E  on  their  left  shoul- 
der, and  be  severely  whipped  and  sent  away  in  manner 
as  before."  Should  they  return  yet  again,  they  were 
then  to  be  amenable  to  the  previous  law  for  banishment 
on  pain  of  death.'^ 

'  Tattel,  Law  of  Nations,  Prelimi-  '  Mass.Kec.IV.  (ii.)  3-4.  Ithasbeen 

naries,  §17;    Burlamaqui,    Principles  commoiily  said  that  it  was  a  mandate 

of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  Part  I.  from   Charles  the  Second  that  put  a 

Chap.  Vn,  §8;   Puffendorf,  Droit  de  stop  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Quakers 

la  Nature,  &o.,  Liv.  I.  Chap.  VH.  g  7.  in  Bow  England.    See  below,  p.  520. 
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No  hanging,  and  no  branding,  ever  took  place  by  force 
of  this  law.  Under  its  provisions  for  other  penalties,  the 
contest  between  the  rulers  and  the  strangers  was  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  time  longer.  Though  at  length  the 
vehemence  on  both  sides  cooled,  it  had  not,  on  one  side, 
yet  reached  its  highest  point  of  fervor.  At  first,  after 
the  discontinuance  of  capital  punishment,  the  antics  of 
the  Quakers  became  more  absurd  than  before.  Far  and 
near,  they  disturbed  the  congregations  at  their  worship. 
George  Wilson  at  Boston,  and  Elizabeth  Horton  at  Cam- 
bridge, cried  through  the  streets  that  the  Lord  was 
coming  with  fire  and  sword.  Thomas  Newhouse,  having 
delivered  in  the  meeting-house  in  Boston  the  message 
with  which  he  alleged  himself  to  be  charged,  broke  two 
glass  bottles  "in  a  prophetic  manner,"  proclaiming,  "Thus 
will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  One  wretched 
woman,  Mary  Brewster,  made  herself  a  spectacle  by 
walking  about  in  a  gown  made  of  sackcloth;  and  another 
exhibited  herself  with  her  face  smeared  with  grease  and 

lampblack.^     "  Deborah  Wilson was  constrained, 

being  a  young  woman  of  very  modest  and  retired  hfe, 
and  of  sober  conversation,  as  were  her  parents,  to  go 
through  the  town  of  Salem  naked,  as  a  sign,"  "Lydia 
[Wardel],  being   a  young    and   tender,   chaste   woman, 

as  a  sign  to  them  [the  church  at  Newbury],  went 

in  (though  it  was  exceeding  hard  to  her  modest  and 
shamefaced  disposition)  naked  amongst  them."  ^ 

The  number  of  Quakers  who  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
scourged,  under  a  sentence  from  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  was  about  thirty.  The  number  of  those 
pimished  in  like  manner  by  sentences  of  the  county 
courts,  is  not  ascertained.^     Some  similar  proceedings 


'  Hutch.  Hist.,  I.  187;  Persecutions  tie    Sad  and  Great  Persecution  and 

a  New  England,  20.  MartyrdomoftliePeopleof  God,  called 

'  Bishop,  377,  383,  Quakers,   in    New   England,    for   the 

'  A  summary  in  "  A  Declaration  of  Worshipping  of  God,"  is  as  follows :  — 
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took  place  in  New  Haven  ^  and  Plymoutli,  —  especially 
in  Plymouth,^  which,  aa  being  nearest  to  Rhode 

!^n'^'th™  Island,  the  Quakers  most  frequented  of  all  the 

tr  ctlotZ'^'  confederate  Colonies,  after  Massachusetts.^  But, 
among  the  Colonies  of  New  England,  it  is  the 

unhappy  distinction  of  the  chartered — and  therefore  at 

"Twenty-two  have  been  banished  Inquisition,  Sec.,  12,  —  The  one  case  of 
upon  pain  of  death.  Three  have  been  branding  in  the  hand  mentioned  in  the 
martyred.  Three  have  had  their  right  "  Dedai-ation,"  &c.,  was,  I  suppose, 
ears  cut.  One  hath  been  burned  in  that  of  Humphrey  Norton,  in  New 
the  hand  with  the  letter  H.  Thirty-  Haven  Colony.  See  N.  H.  Eec.,  IL 
one  persona  have  received  six  hundred  217,  238,  276,  291,  363,  413. 
and  fifty  stripes.  One  was  beat  while  '  See  Bishop,  160  -  203  ;  Howell, 
his  body  was  like  a  jelly.  Several  Popish  Inquisition,  &c.,  13-17. — 
were  beat  with  pitched  ropes.  Five  James  Cudworth,  an  important  man  of 
appeals  made  to  England  were  denied  Plymouth  Colony,  was  a  friend  and 
by  the  rulers  of  Boston.  One  thousand  champion  of  the  Quakers,  though  no 
forty-four  pounds'  worth  of  goods  hath  convert  to  their  opinions.  Timothy 
been  taken  from  them  (being  poor  Hatherly  was  in  sympathy  with  him, 
men)  for  meeting  together  in  the  fear  and  both  were  left  out  of  the  maglstra- 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  keeping  the  com-  cy,  in  1658,  on,  account  of  the  displeas- 
mands  of  Christ.  One  now  lieth  in  ure  thus  occasioned.  For  the  legisla- 
iron  fetters,  condemned  to  die."  tlon  in  Plymouth  against  the  Quakers, 

This  book  is  In  the  form  of  an  Ad-  extending  through  four  years,  see  Brig- 
drcas  to  the  King,  in  reply  to  state-  ham,  Compact,  &c.,  102,  103,  lU,  122, 
ments  in  the  Address  of  the  General  123  - 127, 129, 130  ;  comp.  Plym.  Eec., 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  (See  above,  HI.  Ill,  123  - 130, 139, 147, 151,  167, 
p.  449.)  It  is  agned  by  seven  per-  176,  179,  184,  185,  197,  199;  Baylies, 
sons,  all  of  whom  had  been  sufferers  Historical  Memou- of  Plymouth,  II.  SO 
In  the  Colony,  and  were  now  in  Lon-  -  48.  —  In  Connecticut,  notwithstand- 
don.  A  postscript,  which  has  the  sig-  ing  the  menace  of  some  dangerous- 
nature  of  "  E.  B."  (Edward  Burrough,  looking  laws  (Conn.  Eec,  1  283,  303, 
I  suppose),  is  dated  15  March,  1660  324), Bishop  allows  (pp.  226,  227)  that, 
(1661),  indicadng  the  time  when  it  on  the  whole,  his  friends  did  not  fare 
was  presented.  Aa  might  be  expected  very  ill;  though  they  were  not  "suf- 
in  the  circumstances,  ihe  treatise  was  fered  to  abide,"  and  two  women  "  were 
aggressive  as  well  as  apologetic.  It  imprisoned  several  days,  and  some  of 
aimed  to  Incense  the  King  liy  averring  their  idothes  sold  to  pay  their  fees." 
(p.  ll),that  in  "aletter  subsrribed  by  'In  England,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  these  petitioners  "  (the  Mas-  thousands  of  Quakers  were  punished 
saehusetts  Magistrates)  were  these  in  the  same  way  (see  Scwcl,  252, 
words :  "  There  Is  more  danger  in  the  254,  S3o)  ;  and  the  return  of  Quak- 
Quakers  to  trouble  and  overcome  Eng-  ers  from  banishment  continued  to  bo 
land,  than  in  the  King  of  Scots,  and  all  a  felony  in  Virginia  years  after  it 
the  Popish  princes  in  Germany."  ceased  to  be  a  felony  In  Massachusetts. 

'  Bishop,  203,  204  ;  Howgill,  Popish    (Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  Query 
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once  more  self-confident  and  more  endangered  —  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  which 
Quakers  who  refused  to  absent  themselves  were  con- 
demned to  die.  Her  right  to  her  territory  was  absolute, 
deplorable  as  was  the  extreme  assertion  of  it.  No  house- 
holder has  a  more  unqualified  title  to  declare  who  shall 
have  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  than  had  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  decide  who  should 
be  sojourners  or  visitors  within  their  precincts.  Their 
danger  was  real,  though  the  experiment  proved  it  to  be 
far  less  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  provocations 
which  were  offered  were  exceedingly  offensive.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  should  have  been  done  with  disturbers 
so  unmanageable.  But  that  one  thing  should  not  have 
been  done  till  they  had  become  more  mischievous,  is 
plain  enough.  They  should  not  have  been  put  to  death. 
Sooner  than  put  them  to  death,  it  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  annoyed  dwellers  in  Massachusetts  had 
opened  their  hospitable  drawing-rooms  to  naked  women, 
and  suffered  their  ministers  to  ascend  the  pulpits  by  steps 
paved  with  fragments  of  glass  bottles. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  in  Massachusetts  there  had 
been  from  an  early  period  a  law  against  Baptists,  which 
had  for  the  most  part  remained  a  dead  letter,  ^^^^.^ 
though  in  one  important  instance  it  had  been  "b^^" 
carried  rigorously  into  effect.^      A  congregation 

17  ;  compare  Hening,  Statut  t  b  pt  etery,  &c,,"  led  to  an  investi- 
Large,  IL  181.)  —  Howgill  (P  j  h  t  wMch,  as  fer  ^  wo  know,  ended 
Inquisition,  &c.,  6-9)  narr  t  t  ting.  (Mass.  Eec.,  IL  253.) 
length  "  the  grievous  Bnffering  t  K  b-  I  th  ame  year,  according  to  Back- 
ert  Hodshon  [a  Friend]  by  th  G  (H  tory,  &c.,  iv.),  a  person  of  the 
ernor  of  the  Dutch  Plantations  ^  w  m  f  Samuel  Hubbard,  and  his  wife, 
Engiand."  But  Hodshon  gave  p  th  w  t  f  m  Connecticut  to  Newport,  be- 
point,  and  went  away,  Por  an  account  cause,  according  to  Hubbard's  account, 
of  Hodshon's  case  and  several  others  in  consequence  of  being  "enlightened" 
lite  it,  see  Brodhead,  History  of  New  as  to  "  baptizing  only  visible  believers," 
York,  637-639,  643,  689,  they  were  "threatened  with  imprison- 
'  See  above,  pp.  346  -  354,  —  In  mont  to  Hartford  gaol,  if  they  did  not 
1G48,  some  "misdemeanor"  of  a  Depu- 
ty from  Dover,  "  with  profession  of 
41* 
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of  tiat  sect,  whicli  was  organized  at  Charleatowiij  gave 
special  offence  by  receiving  to  the  communion  persona 
who  had  been  excommunicated  by  other  churches.  Its 
meetings  were    forbidden,    but  were    not    discontinued. 

lesB,      Pive  of  the  members,  being  freemen,  were  ac- 

'^'-  "■  cordingly  disfranchised ;  and  two,  Thomas  Gold 
and  Thomas  Osborn,  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  re- 

ififia.  mained  nearly  a  year.^  After  their  discharge, 
fept.n.    ^^Q  meetings  were  resumed;  and  three  leaders 

1666.  were  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  jurisdic- 
""^^''  tion,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  should 
they  venture  to  return.^  A  petition,  with  influential  sig- 
natures, was  presented  against  this  measure ;  and, 
though  it  was  not  granted,®  no  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  prosecute  the  oifenders.  Nothing 
further  respecting  the  Baptists  occurs  in  the  records  for 
twelve  years,  and  in  two  years  more  the  agents  of  the 
Colony  in  England  had  instructions  to  represent:  "As  for 
the  Anabaptists,  they  are  now  subject  to  no  other  penal 
statutes  than  those  of  the  Congregational  way."  * 

A  question  respecting  the  rite  of  baptism,  different 

'  According  to  Samuel  "Willard  (Ne  Clarendon  knew,  they  miglit  have 
Sutor  ultra  Crepidam,  13),  Gold  had  found  a  still  further  cause  of  alarm  in 
"  used  unbecoming  gestures  in  the  time  a  suspicion  of  having  anew  set  of  royal 
of  administration  [of  baptism],  of  which  emissaries  among  them.  Two  years  be- 
being  asked  the  reason,  he,  before  the  fore  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  prince, 
congregation,  acknowledged  they  were  he  received  a  letter  from  some  of  his 
to  cast  disrespect  upon  it ; "  and  Os-  Baptist  friends  in  England,  in  which 
bora,  when  hia  practices  began,  did  they  described  the  Protector  as  "  that 
"  not  so  much  as  pretend  any  doubt  grand  impostor,  that  loathsome  hypo- 
about  infant  baptism."  (Ibid.,  1 5.)  crite,  that  detestable  traitor,  that  prod- 
'  Mass.  Rec,,  IV.  (ii.)  290,  S16.  373 ;  igy  of  nature,  that  opprobrium  of  man- 
comp.  Mather,  Magn^a,  VTI.  2S  -  30.  kind,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that 
—  An  indication  <rf  the  feeling  which  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compendium  of 
previuled  is  seen  in  the  republication,  baseness."  (Clarendon,  History  of  the 
this  year  at  Cambridge,  of  a  transla-  Rebellion,  XV.  113.) — Scott  puts  these 
tion  of  Guj  de  Brez's  exciting  book,  words  (perhaps  unconsciously  supplied 
then  a  hundred  years  old,  on  "The  by  memory)  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hen- 
Rise  bprmg  and  Foundation  of  the  ry  Lee,  in  "Woodstock,"  Chap.  XXV. 
Ani\  apt  its  —  Had  the  Magistrates  '  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  404,  413. 
of  Massachusetts  known  all  that  Lord        *  IWd.,  V.  371,  272,  347. 
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from  the  questions  which  ■were  presented  by  the  Baptists, 
occasioned  at  the  same  time  a  lively  contention  ^^^^^^^ 
within  the  Congregational  Church  itself.  Ac-  Bpeotiug  b^p- 
cording  to  the  original  scheme  of  tliat  Cliurch,  conenEa- 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  were  such  be- 
lievers, hitherto  unbaptizedj  as  desired  admission  into 
the  church  and  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  infant 
chUdren  of  church-members  in  full  standing,  —  that  is, 
of  communicants.  In  the  lapse  of  years,  numbers,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  but  who  were  not  ready  for 
the  tests  of  admission  into  the  church,  had  now  become 
heads  of  families.  What  was  their  ecclesiastical  position  ? 
"Were  they,  through  their  baptism,  in  any  sense  members 
of  the  church  ?  If  so,  were  they  not  entitled  to  have 
their  children  baptized  ?  Or,  if  not  so  entitled  already, 
might  they  not  become  so,  by  expressly  assuming  the 
engagements  which  at  baptism  had  been  made  for  them 
by  their  parents?  These  questions  naturally  led  to  others. 
"Were  not .  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  to  full  membership  in  tlie  church,  too  strict  ?  Ought 
a  relation  of  personal  religions  experience  to  be  rigidly 
insisted  on,  as  a  condition  ?  Had  not  all  baptized  persons 
of  regular  life  a  right  to  be  received  to  the  communion- 
table ?  Some  went  even  further  than  this,  and  asked, 
whether  all  members  of  a  congregation,  who  contrib- 
uted to  its  support,  had  not  a  right  to  act  in  the  election 
of  its  officers  with  those  members  of  the  church  to  whom 
hitherto  that  prerogative  had  exclusively  belonged. 

The  dispute  first  assumed  form  and  practical  impoi^ 
tance  in  tiie  church  of  Hartford.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Stone,  whom  the  reader  remembers  as  the  chaplain  of 
Captain  Mason's  party  in  the  Pequot  war,^  had  done  some 
act  in  relation  to  baptism  or  to  the  communion,  which  by 
Governor  Webster,  the  Magistrates  Whiting  and  Cullick, 
and  several  other  members  of  his  congregation,  was  re- 
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garded  as  of  ktitudinarian  tendency.     One  council  after 
contTOTMBj    another  was  convoked,  and  vainly  endeavored 
rfmi^tfo^  to  compose   the    feud.      Ministers   and  messen- 
1654, 16B6.  gera  came  from  Massachusetts,  but  their  efforts 
had  no  better  success.     The  General  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut appointed  a  committee  of  four  leading  men  to  confer 
■with  the  ministers  of  the  Colony,  and,  with  their  assist- 
iBse.      ance,  to  prepare  such  a  statement  of  the  matters 
■^^      in  debate  as  should   be  a  basis  for  consulting 
the  several  governments  of  the  Confederacy.^      It  was 
drawn  up  and  circulated  accordingly,  being  digested  in 
twenty-one  questions.     The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts advised  that  it  should  be  submitted  at  Bos- 
ton to  a  Synod  of  divines  from  the  several  Col- 
onies, and  appointed  a  delegation  of  fifteen  distinguished 
1857.     ministers.^      Connecticut  accepted  the  propo.sal, 
Feb,  26.    j^Q^  nominated  on   her  part  four  ndnisters,  of 
whom  Mr.  Stone  was  one.^     Plymouth  took  no  action  in 
the  matter.      New  Haven,  attached  to  the  old  system, 
and  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  present  movement, 
refused  to  have  a  part  in  it,  and  sent  a  letter  of 
warning,  and  a  full  answer  to  the  questions,  both 
prepared  by  Mr.  Davenport.* 

The  Synod  mot  in  Boston,  and  sat  two  or  three  weeks 

sjnoaofcon-  ^^3  Result  WES  embodlcd  in  full  answers  to  the 

Mw'Zhr''  *l"6S^io"s  which  had  been  proposed.^     It  favored 

se(t9,  some  of  the  views  which  had  been  recently  gain- 

"^       ing  ground.     In  particular,  as  to  the  case  of  such 

^  Conn.  Kec,  I,  281.  lij-  the  kindness  of  a  frii-nd,  liave  a 

^  Mass.  Eec,  JII.  419,  IV.  (i.)  280.  full  al^itract  of  them       But  they  are 

°  Conn.  Rec,  1  288  -  291 ,  not  inetmctive   to  the  leader  of  tho 

*  N.  H.  Eec.,  n.  195-198. — In  the  present  day,  even  so  far  as  to  afford 

British  Museum,  among  the  Lansdowne  him  information  concerning  the  precise 

manuscripts  (Catalogue,  p.  184,  Nos.  occasion  of  the  original  dispute. 

72  -  93),  there  are  twenty-two  auto-        °  It  was  prmted  in  London  in  1659, 

graph  manuscripts  belonging  to   this  in  a  quarto  voltime,  with  the  title,  "A 

controversy.    The  last  of  them  is  a  let-  Disputation  concerning   Chuith-Mem- 

ter  from  Davenport.     I  examined  the  hers  and  their  Children."     See  it  in 

collection,  when  in  London;  and  since,  Huhbard,  563-669. 
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baptized  persons  asj  witliout  being  prepared  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  of  fair  character  and  ■would 
own  for  themselves  their  baptismal  obligations,  it  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  present  their 
children  for  baptism ;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  should 
they  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  assume  those  obliga- 
tions, they  were  properly  liable  to  the  censure  of  the 
church.  It  would  seem  naturally  to  follow, — though 
that  consequence  was  not  admitted,  —  that  baptized 
adults  of  good  character  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  church  officers,  and  in  Massachusetts  to  be 
invested  with  the  political  franchise ;  for  it  would  be 
unequal  that  participation  in  the  liabilities  of  cburch- 
memberehip  should  be  disconnected  from  participation 
in  its  privileges. 

The  decision  of  the  Synod  had  no  legal  efficacy ;  no  such 
efficacy  was  given  to  it  by  any  General  Court ;  and  the 
dispute  was  imbittered  rather  than  assuaged.  The  Hart- 
ford church,  of  which  a  majority  adhered  to  Mr.  Stone 
and  approved  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  was  proceed- 
ing to  discipline  its  refractory  members,  when  i^jg 
the  General  Court  interposed  in  behalf  of  those  °i»"''" 
magistrates  who  were  imperilled,  and  commanded  the 
church  to  desist,  tiU  measures  of  conciliation  should 
be  further  attempted.^  They  continued  to  be  tried,  to 
as  little  purpose  as  before.  One  ecclesiastical  council 
after  another  was  convened,  but  separated  in  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow.  Ministers  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  couid  bring  about  no  accommodation.  The 
Federal  Commissioners  deprecated  in  vain  "the  sad 
effects  and  dreadful  consequences  of  dissensions  hcight> 
ened  and  increased  in  a  church  of  such  eminence  for 
hght  and  love."^  Stone  stood  upon  his  right,  and  the 
right  of  his  church,  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  by 
their  own  discretion,  and  to  execute  ecclesiastical  judg- 

'  Conn.  Ecc,  I.  S12.  =  Records,  &c,,  in  Hazard,  li.  ZW. 
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ments   upon  members  of  their  ecclesiastical  body  with- 
out regard  to  the  offenders  being  the  highest  Magistrates 
of  Connecticut.     He  was  too  strong  for  his  oppo- 
^.'"^'  nents.     He  died  before  the  conflict  was    over, 
JS83.     but  not  before  his  vigor  had  determined  what 
"^  '    its  issue  must  be.''    Mr.  CuUick  had  already  re- 
moved to  Boston,  while  Governor  "Webster  and  others 
sought  a  new  settlement  on  the  river,  forty  miles  above 
Hartford.     In  this  enterprise,  they  associated  themselves 
with   a   minority   of  the    church   of  Wethersfield,  who 
entertained    similar    views.      Mr.    Russell,   the   minister 
of  that  town,  left  his  congregation  in  consequence    of 
differences  between  them  on  the  pending  ques- 
tions, and  went  with  the  emigrants  to  become 
pastor  of  the  new  church. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  tendency  of  opinion  on  the  dis- 
puted question  had  become  well  ascertained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  A  greater 
comprehension  and  liberality  were  widely  desired.  At 
the  same  time  the  threatening  prospect  in  England  sug- 
gested the  question,  whether  something  did  not  need 
to  be  done  to  give  the  churches  a  more  mature  organi- 
zation, such  as  should  make  them  capable  of  co-operating 
with  more  energy  for  the  common  welfare.  The  Gen- 
ififii.  oral  Court  directed  the  churches  within  the  juris- 
Bes-ai.  Miction  to  meet  at  Boston,  by  their  ministers 
and  messengers,  for  the  consideration  of  two  questions ; 
namely,  "  1.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptism;  2. 
Whether,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  there  ought 
to  be  a  Consociation  of  churches,  and  what  should  be 
the  manner  of  it."  ^ 

The  Synod  met  accordingly.     In  respect  to  the  sub- 


^  None  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  while  "the  neighhocing  elders"  wer 

two  western  Colonies  survived  Stone,  to   consider   whether    other   question 

except  Davenport  and  Warham.  slioiold  bo  entertained. 

'  Slaas.  Eec,  IT.  (ii.)   38.— Mean- 
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jects  of  baptism,   they   pronounced    the    same    opinion 
as  had  been  expressed  by  the  score  of  Massar  s^moaof 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  divines  five  years  be-  ^,5***""" 
fore;  and  they  gave  an  ambiguous  and  faint     leoa. 
approbation  to  the  scheme  of  a  Consociation  of    ^ 
Churches.^     Their  ResuU  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court    of  Massachusetts,   which   ordered    it    to 
be  printed,  with  a  Preface,  for  "the  considera- 
tion of  all  the   churches    and  people;"^   and   here    all 
legislative  action  on  the  matter  ceased  in  that  Colony. 
For  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  the  present  re- 
lations of  Connecticut  towards  New  Haven,  whose  vie'ws 
respecting  ifc  were  opposed  to  her  own,  were  such  as 
restrained  her  also   from   being   active  in  pursuing  it. 
As  soon  as  the  force  of  these  reasons  abated,  her     igei. 
General    Court   strongly   recommended    to    the    '^''*-^- 
churches  the  more  liberal  practice  as  to  baptism  which 
the  Synod  had  approved ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
invite  **  the  several   officers  of  the  respective  churches 
to  consider  whether  ifc  be  not  the  duty  of  the   Court 
to    order    the    churches    to    practise    according   to    the 
premises,    if  they    do    not    practise    without    such    an 
order."  ^ 

This  "was  as  far  as  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
ventured  to  go ;  and  a  majority  of  the  churches  still 
resisted  the   innovation.      In   Massachusetts  it  was   re- 

'  For  the  Eesirlt  of  this  Synod,  see  piona  of  the  other  side  were  Eieliard 

Mather,    Magnalia,   Book  V.  64-76.  Mather  ("  Defence  of  the  Answer  and 

Mather  aays  it  was  adopted  hy  a  ma-  Argumeata  of  the  Synod,"  &c.),  and 

jority  of  "  more  than  seven  to  one,"  in  Jonathan  Mitchell  ("  Answer  to  the 

the  Synod.    (Ibid,,  77.)    Strong  oppo-  Apolocetical  Preface,"  Sic,), 

aition  to  it  was,  how             m  i   t  ly  M       Re      IV  ()  6    6    — Th 

manifested    in    high    q     te         M  In     ( u  th  tj  tw     p^       \      to 

AHin,   of  Dedham    wrot      1  ho    t  ly  be  des   th      P    f      )   h       ih      t  tl 

against    it.      Preaid    t    Ch        y    at  P    poait                    n    g  th     S  b|    t 

tacked  it  in  his  "Ant   SjodlAmn  fBpsJnadCoct            f 

cana,"  and  Mr.  D        p    t          A  Ch      h         11    t  i       1       fi  m  1      t 

other  Essay  for  Investigation  ot  the  oi  the  Word  of  God,    Lc. 

TrutL"     Among   the   eminent   cham-  '  Conn.  liec,  I,  438, 
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garded  "witli  more  favor ;  but  there  too  it  had  long  to 
defend  its  ground  against  a  steady  opposition.  The 
degree  of  irritation  that  prevailed  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  consideration  of  only  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  dispute,  "  From  the  fire  of  the  altar,"  says  Mather, 
"there  issued  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  earth- 
cLuakes."  ^ 

The  truth  is,  that  political  regards  brought  their  ex- 
plosive fuel  to  the  flame.     The  preparation  for  this  con- 
troversy  had    been   long    in    progress.      The    primitive 
ecclesiastical  system,  ■whatever  might  have  been  its  rec- 
ommendations and  deserts,  was  an  exclusive  one ;  and 
dissatisfaction  with  it  had  grown  up  in  a  series  of  quiet 
and  prosperous  years.     It  was   before  that  repose  was 
interrupted,  that  the    wide-spread  impatience  was  well 
developed,   and    that   an   earnest    desire    arose    for   the 
removal  of  what  were  felt  by  numerous  persons  of  re- 
pute to  be  degrading  distinctions  and  disabilities.      On 
the   other  hand    while  it  may  be  believed  that  there 
were  those  who  more  or  less  were  influenced  to  main- 
tain those  distinctions  by  an  unwillingness  to  weaken, 
by  extension,  what  gave  them  personal  importance,  there 
can  bo   no  doubt   that  more   honorable   considerations 
had  their  full  weight.      There  were  many  other  per- 
sons, who   were   satisfied  that  the  established  practice 
was  required  by  obedience  to  Scripture,  and  by  regard 
to  the  purity  of  the  Church  j  and  who   cared   not   to 
look  further.     And  there  were  others  yet,  to  whom  the 
state    seemed    not    so    secure   that  it  could   prudently 
dismiss  the  pilotage  which  had  steered  it  safe  through 
such  threatening  storms,  and  to  whom  the  tendency  oi 
the  proposed  changes  to  dissociate  the  Christian  cha^ 
acter  from  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship  was  an  hon- 
est and  a  conclusive  objection  to  allowing  them.    The 
restoration  of  royalty  in  England  must  have  increasec 
'  JIagiialla,  Book  in.  117, 
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tlie  uneasiness  felt  by  (tis  class  of  patriots  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  reform ;  and  though  the 
tendency  of  thought  in  that  direction  had,  when  the 
King  was  brought  hack,  become  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  heat  of  the  controversy  was  rekindled  by  the 
new  danger  that  was  thought  to  be  disclosed. 

From  the  period,  of  which  some  events  are  related  in 
this   chapter,  the    severity   exercised  in   New  England 
against  sectarian  disturbers  declines,    Massachu- 
setts, on   whom,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  "/e""^^ 
Colonies,    lay    the    heaviest    responsibility    for  *^  *""^' 
her  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  her  allies, 
had  used   greater  rigor   than  the    rest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and  in  the  removal  of  dissentients.    But 
in   thirty-five  years   she  had  grown   powerfid   enough, 
and   confident   enough,  to  dismiss  or  to  relax   some  of 
the  securities  which,  in  her  early  feebleness,  had  been 
thought  essential.^      It  may  fairly  be  reckoned   to    the 
credit    of  her    people,  that    they    desisted    from   harsh 
measures,  and  were  reconciled  to  the  existence  of  dis- 
sent, in  some  proportion  to  their  becoming  well  organ- 
ized and  safe,^  whUe  too  often  it  has  been   observable 
in  other  communities,  that  the  stronger  they  felt  them- 
selves, the  less  freedom  they  allowed. 

'  "  Reg  dura  et  regni  noTitas,"  &c.  stone  ivalls,  wto   ever  meddled   ivkli 

'  "  Sine*  our  Jerusalem  was  come  'em  ?  "      (Mather,    Late    Memorable 

to  suoli  a  oonaiateoce  that  the  going  up  Providences,  142.) 

of  every  iox.  would  not  break  down  our 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  commotions  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  people  of  the  con- 
federated Colonies  received  the  momentous  intelligence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  England, 

The  Address  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  King  was  favorably  received.^  The  strength  of  the 
Confederacy  of  which  that  Colony  was  the  head  was  per- 
haps overrated  at  court;  and  it  was  probably  thought 
prudent  to  abstain  from  a  quarrel  with  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  Puritan  interest,  till  affairs  should  be  more 
settled,  and  better  information  should  be  obtained.  The 
King,  through  Secretary  Morrice,  informed  Endi- 
tfcepii^nby  cott,  that,  since  he  had  resumed  his  "regal  au- 
the  AiwrfSB  thority,"  he  had  "  made  it  his  care  to  settle  his 
^B^ta'°"  lately  distracted  kingdoms  at  home,  and  to  ex- 
1681.  tend  his  thoughts  to  increase  the  trade  and  ad- 
vantages of  his  colonies  and  plantations  abroad  ; 
amongst  which,"  he  said,  "  as  we  consider  New  England 
to  be  one  of  the  chiefeat,  having  enjoyed,  and  grown  up 
in,  a  long  and  orderly  establishment,  so  we  shall  not  come 
behind  any  of  our  royal  predecessors  in  a  just  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  all  our  loving  subjects  there, 
whose  application  unto  us,  since  our  late  happy  restora- 
tion, hath  been  very  acceptable,  and  shall  not  want  its 
due  remembrance  upon  all  seasonable  occasions  ;  neither 
shall  we  forget  to  make  you  and  all  our  good  people  in 
those  parts  equal  partakers  of  those  promises  of  liberty 
and  moderation  to  tender  consciences,  expressed  in  our 

'  BtiV  above,  p.  449. 
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gracious    declarations."'      Sucli  language  tended  to  re- 
lieve present  anxiety,  and  to  facilitate  the  reception  of 
another  document  of  a  different  character,  which  was 
perhaps  transmitted  by  the  same  ship,^  though  it  bore 
a  little  earlier  date.     This  was  an  order  for  the  ^^  _^^ 
apprehension  of  the  fugitive  regicides,  Colonel  in  Boston- 
"Whalley  and  Colonel  Goffe,  whom  one  Captain 
Breedon,^   returning  to  London,   reported  that   he  had 
seen  at  Boston  in  the  preceding  summer. 

The  friendly  welcome,  which  had  in  fact  been  extended 
there  to  the  distinguished  fugitives,  cannot  be  confidently 
interpreted  as  an  indication  of  favorable  judgment  of  the 
act  for  which  their  lives  were  now  in  danger.  No  Colony 
of  New  England  had  formally  expressed  approval  of  the 
execution  of  King  Charles  the  i"irst ;  nor  is  there  any 
other  evidence  of  its  having  been  generally  regarded 
there  with  satisfaction.  In  New  England,  as  in  the  par- 
ent country,  it  probably  divided  the  opinions  of  patriotic 
men.  In  New  England,  remote  from  the  scene  of  those 
crimes  which  had  provoked  so  extreme  a  retribution, 
there  was  probably  greater  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
force  of  the  reasons  by  which  the  measure  was  vindi- 
cated. And  the  sympathy  of  New  England  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  with  Vane,  than  with  Cromwell.  But 
the  strangers,  however  one  act  of  theirs  might  be  regard- 
ed, had  been  eminent  among  those  who  had  fought  for 


*  HutcL.  Coll.,  33S.  no  intention  of  permanent  residence ; 
=  Hutch.  Hist.,  I.  195.  and  I  think  that  Breedon  was  one  of 
'  I  wish  I  knew  more  of  the  antece-  these.  May  5, 1660,  he  and  Hezeiriah 
denis  of  this  man.  I  gather  from  a  Usher  gave  a  bond  to  "  Colonel  Wil- 
lettev  of  Thomas  Late  to  LcTerett,  liam  Crowne"  to  secure  to  Crowne  the 
(Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVn.  120,)  that  payment  by  Templeof  four  years'le^e 
Ereedon  was  in  Boston  before  Sep-  of  Crowne's  "  whole  truck  and  trade 
tember,  16S7,  and  that  he  was  in  with  the  Indians  and  natives  in  all  his 
some  relations  with  Sir  Thomas  Tem-  division  and  extent  of  land  to  him  be- 
pie.  The  prosperity  of  Boston  now  longing  in  the  country  of  Sew  Scot- 
invited  angle  commercial  adventurers  land  or  Laeadie."  (Mass,  Archives, 
&om  England,  who  often  came  with  II.  606  -  503.) 
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the  rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  they  brought  introduc- 
tions from  men  venerated  and  beloved  by  the  people 
among  whom  a  refuge  was  sought. 

Edward  Whalley,  a  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  first 
cousin  of  the  Protector  Oliver,   and  of  John  Hampden, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  as 
whMfey.       an  officer  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  following  mnter 
1C46.      -was  promoted  by  Parliament  to  be  Colonel  of 
a  regiment.^     He   commanded  at  the  storm  of 
Banbury,  at  the  first  capture  of  Worcester,^  and  else- 
where.    He  was  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  King's 
person  at  Hampton  Court.    And  he  sat  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  trial  of  Charles,  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  death-warrant.^    After  the  battle  of  Dun- 
1650,      bar,  where  he  again  won  renown,*  he  was  left 
sepi.s.     i^y  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  in  command  of  four 
regiments  of  horse.     He  was  one  of  the  Major-Generals 
among  whom  the  Protector  parcelled  out  the  local  admin- 
istration of  the  realm,  and  in  that  capacity  governed  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and 
Leicester.     He  sat  as  a  member  for  Nottinghamshire  in 
Cromwell's  second  and  third  Parliaments,  and  was  called 

'  Tlso  chaplain  of  Whalley's  regi-  "  The  Waslimgtoiis,"   &c.,    824.      The 

ment  was  no  less  a  person  than  Rich-  last-named  work,  puhlished  in  England 

ard  Baxter,     When  his  old  Colonel  within  the  present  year,  contains,  along 

had  reached  a  higher  eminence,  the  with  other  highly  interesting  antiqaa- 

author  of  "The  Saints'  Rest"  dedi-  rian  matter,  an  original  and  welcome 

cated  to  him  one  of  his  minor  works,  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

with  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  ancestry  of  the  great  American.) 

reverence    and    affection.      (Baxter,  '  Dr.   Stiles  (History  of  Three  cf 

Practical  Works,  I.  453.)  the  Judges  of  King  Charles,  99)  has 

'  The  officer  who  held   Worcester  preserved  the  list  of  the  High  Conrt  of 

at  this  time  for  the  King  was  Colonel  Justice,  which  Whalley  and  Goffe  kept 

Sir  Henry  Washington,  of  the  family  by  them,  and  in  which  they  entered 

from  which  descended  the  first  Presi-  m^moraiirfaof  the  later  fortunes  of  their 

dent    of   the    United    States.      (See  associates,  as  from  timo  to  time  inteUi- 

Sparks,  Writings  of  George  Washing-  gence  reached  them.    Compare  it  with 

ton,  L  545;  Irving,  Life  of  Washing-  thelistsin Walker, "Historyoflndepen- 

ton,  I.  14,  15  ;  Sir  Simondson  D'Ewes,  dency,"  II.  58  ;  Kushworth,  VII,  1379. 

Autobiography,  I,  430  j   Simpkinson,  *  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  I.  472. 
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up  to  "  the  other  House,"  -when  that  body  was  consti- 
tuted. 

William  Goffe,  son  of  a  Puritan  clergyman  in  Sussex, 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  colonel  of  infantry 
soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.     He  wini™ 
married  a  daughter  of  Whalley.^    Like  his  father-  '^"'^ 
in-law,  he  was  a  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for 
the  King's  trial,  a  signer  of  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Protector's  second  and  third  Parlia- 
ments, and,  finally,  a  member  of  "  the  other  House."     He 
commanded  Cromwell's  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
and  rendered  service  particularly  acceptable  to      jsj^ 
him  in  the  second  expurgation  of  the  Long  Par-    ^'''"-  ^^■ 
liament.     As  one  of  the  ten  Major-Gemrah,  he  held  the 
government  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Sussex. 

In  his  Declaration  at  Breda,  King  Charles  the  Second 
had  promised  that  none  should  be  called  to  account  for 
their  share  in  the  late  troubles,  except  such  as  should  be 
designated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  when  Whalley 
and  Goffe  left  England  to  escape  what  they  apprehended 
might  prove  the  fate  of  regicides,  the  will  of  Parliament 
in  respect  to  persons  circumstanced  as  they  were  had  not 
been  promulgated.  They  came  to  Boston  in  the  vessel 
which  brought  the  news  of  the  King's  accession.  Having 
been  courteously  welcomed  there  by  the  Gov-  Thecoionoia 
ernor,  they  proceeded,  the  same  day,  to  Cam-  "^™- 
bridge,  which  place  for  the  present  they  made  leeo. 
their  home.  l"or  some  months  they  appeared  " 
there  freely  in  piiblic.  They  attended  the  religious  ser- 
vices at  the  meeting-house,  and  others  held  in  private 
dwellings,  at  which  latter  they  prayed,  and  prophesied, 
or  exhorted.  They  visited  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  neighborhood ;  were  often  in  Boston  j  and  were 
received,  wherever  they  went,  with  assiduous  attention,^ 

*  Slie  was  well  connected  also  on  '  In  a  Memorial  of  Breeclon,  pre- 
(he  side  of  her  mother,  who  waa  a  served  in  the  rich  collection  in  the 
wster  of  Sir  George  Middleton.  State  Paper  Office,  he  saya :  "  At  the 
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At  length,  intelligence  came  to  Massachusetts  of  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  and  that  Whalley  and  GofTe  were  among 
those  who  were  marked  for  vengeance.  Affairs  meanwhile 
had  been  growing  critical  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
mother  country ;  and,  though  some  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  assured  them  of  protection,  others  thought  it 
more  prudent  that  they  should  have  a  hint  to  provide 
for  their  safety  in  some  way  which  would  not  imply  an 
afiront  to  the  royal  government  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
ony. The  Governor  called  a  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
leei.  without  secrecy  asked  their  advice  respecting  his 
Eel).  22.    obligation  to  secure  the  refugees.      The  Court 


arriyal  of  Whallcy  and  Goffe,  wlio  two  of  the  execrable  murderers  of  his 
came  to  Hew  England,  tinder  the  Majesty's  royal  fatheF,  of  blessed  mem- 
names  of  Elcliardaon  and  Stephenson,  ory,  landed  there ;  and,  at  their  land- 
I,  knowing  them,  commanded  them  ing,  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
before  the  Governor,  and  acquainted  John  Endicott,  then  GoTernor  of  the 
him  they  were  two  of  the  King's  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  that  it  was 
judges,  declared  traitors  and  murder-  reported  by  all  the  deponent  conversed 
er3,  and  therefore  advised  hun  to  se-  with,  that  the  said  Governor  embraced 
cure  them ;  who  answered,  without  a  them,  bade  them  welcome  to  Hew  Eng- 
commisMOn  from  England  none  should  land,  and  wished  more  such  good  men 
meddle  with  them.  For  my  service  as  they  would  come  over ;  that,  atter, 
herein,  I  was  abused  by  many  by  call-  the  said  Goffe  and  Whalley  resided 
ing  me  '  malignant ; '  and  the  Marshal-  some  time  at  Boston,  visiting  and  being 
General  of  the  counti-y,  coming  to  visited  by  the  principal  persons  in  the 
me  beibre  several  in  court  time,  used  town ;  and  that,  among  others,  they  via- 
theee  expres«ons,  grinning  in  my  face ;  ited  Mr.  John  Norton,  the  Teacher  of 
'  Speak  against  Whalley  and  Goffe,  if  the  principal  Independent  church  in 
you  dare,  if  you  dare,  if  you  dare.'  the  said  town,  and  one  of  those  who 
Afterwards  came  to  my  hand  the  Act  came  over  with  the  Address  and  Letter 
of  Parliament  and  the  King's  Procla-  (rfthe  said  Colony  to  his  Majesty;  that 
mation,  which  some  vilified,  and  said  the  deponent  then  boarded  in  the  house 
they  were  mere  malignant  pamphlets  I  of  Mr.  Norton,  and  was  present  when 
had  picked  up."  they  visited  him,  and  that  he  i-eceived 

In  the  same  collection  is  an  affidavit  them  with  great  demonstrations  of  ten- 
of  John  Crowne  (see  above,  28G,  note  demess ;  that,  after  this,  the  said  GofFe 
4)  relating  to  the  same  subject.  It  has  and  Whalley  went  and  lesided  in  Cam- 
been  printed  by  Chalmers  (Annals,  bridge,  (the  Umver&itj  of  New  Eng- 
363).  The  following  is  part  of  it :—  land,  of  which  the  deponent  was  a 
"John  Crowne,  gentleman,  maicth  member,)  and  that,  having  acquamt^ 
oath  that  while  he  was  at  Boston,  ia  ance  with  many  of  that  University,  he 
New  England,  soon  after  hia  Majesty's  inquired  of  them  how  the  said  Gofte 
.  happy  restoration,  Goffe  and  Whalley,    and  Whalley  were  received ,  and  that 
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refused  to  recommend  tliat  measure,^  and  four  days  more 
passed.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  —  whether  through 
the  persuasion  of  others,  or  their  own  conviction  of  the 
impropriety  of  involving  their  generous  hosts  in  further 
embarrassment,  —  or  simply  because  they  had  been 
awaiting  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  their  re- 
ception at  New  Haven,  —  they  set  off  for  that  ^^^  ^ 
place. 

A  journey  of  nine  days  brought  them  to  the  hospi- 
table house  of  Mr.  Davenport;  where  again  they  moved 
freely  in  the  society  of  ministers  and  magis-  Thecoioneia 
trates.^  But  they  had  scarcely  been  there  three  "a'^"""*' 
weeks,  when  tidings  came  of  the  reception  at  Ms^tr. 
Boston  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  King  for  their 
arrest.  To  release  their  host  from  responsibility, 
they  went  to  Milford  (as  if  on  their  way  to  New 


it  was  reported  to  liim  bj-  all  persons  in  New  England  tliat  darrd  not  con- 
that  they  were  in  exceeding  great  es-  demn  what  Hugh  Peters  liad  done." 
teem  for  their  parts  ;  that  they  held  In  this  deposition  (which  has  no 
meetings  in  their  house,  where  they  date)  Crowne  says  that  he  had  been 
preached  and  prayed,  and  gained  uni-  "a  member"  of  the  University.  It  does 
versal  applause  and  admiration,  and  notappearfromtheCatalogueofgradu- 
■were  looked  upon  as  men  dropped  ates  that  he  ever  took  a  degree.  Nor  is 
down  from  heaven ;  that  this  was  the  there  any  other  evidence  tliat  I  know 
phrase  of  all  the  deponent  heard  dis-  to  corroborate  this  statement,  except 
course  about  them,  but  that  penitence  that  in  the  Steward's  account-book, 
for  the  horrid  murder  for  which  they  mentioned  above  (p.  399,  note),  there 
fled  did  not  appear  to  be  any  part  of  is  at  page  333,  the  following  entry,  and 
that  piety  which  sainted  them  in  their  no  more,  namely :  — 
esteem ;  for  that  Whalley  said  openly,  "crown  b  Crealtor. 

almost  in  all  places  where  he  came,     "2.7ino,  [Sapt]  1667.  Paid  lo  Tiiomas 
that,  if  what  be  had  done  E^ainst  the  Chisimim  £002  02  00." 

King  were  to  be  done,  he  would  do  it        '  Hutch.  Hist.,  I.  198. 
s^ain  ;  and  that  it  was  the  general  re-        'A  sister  of  "NYhalley  was  the  wife 
port  of  the  place  that  he  was  frequently    of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooke,  who  for 
heard  to  sa)  these  words  ,  twelve  years  had  been  associated  with 

And  the  deponent  doth  likewise  Davenport  as  Teacher  of  the  !New- 
remeraber,  that  being  aftei  wards  in  Haven  church.  —  The  hiding-place  in 
company  of  seieiil  merchants  at  Bog-  Davenport's  cellar,  which  sometimes 
ton  and  disfoursing  of  Hugh  Peters  received  Whalley  and  Goffe,  is  still 
and  his  execution  some  perwns  did  shown.  He  was  not  unused  to  harlwir- 
fliere  say  that  there  were  many  godly    ing  fugitives.    (See  Vol.  I.  363,) 
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Netherland),  and  there  showed  themselves  in  public  ;  but 
returned  secretly  the  same  night  to  New  Haven,  and 
were  concealed  in  Davenport's  house. 

They  had  been  so  situated  for  a  month,  when  their 
friends  had  information  from  Boston  that  the  search  for 
them  was  to  be  undertaken  in  earnest.  Further  account 
orfecto  ^^  their  having  been  seen  in  that  place  had 
Bnii^ttfor  reached  England,  and  the  King  had  sent  a  per- 
iwpaoB.  emptory  order  to  the  colonial  governments  for 
March  6.  tj^gfj.  approhension.^  Endicott,  to  whom  it  was 
transmittecl,  could  do  no  less  than  appear  to  interest 
himself  to  execute  it ;  and  this  he  would  do  with  the 
less  reluctance,  because,  in  the  circumstances,  there  was 
small  likelihood  that  his  exertions  would  be  effectual. 
Two  young  men  recently  come  from  England,  Thomas 
Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirk,^  received  from  him  a  com- 
mission to  prosecute  the  search  in  Massachusetts,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Governors  of  the  other 
Colonies.  That  they  were  zealous  royalists  would  be 
some  evidence  to  the  home  government  that  the  quest 
would  be  made  in  good  faith.  That  they  were  strangers, 
unacquainted  with  the  roads  and  with  the  habits  of  the 
country,  and  betraying  themselves  by  their  deportment 
wherever  they  should  go  in  New  England,  would  afford 
comfortable  assurance  to  the  Governor  that  they  would 
make  the  quest  in  vain.^ 

'  See  it  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVU.  that  the  Governor  hatl  taken  too  much 

123.     In  ignorance  or  in  carelessness,  upon  liim  in  issuing  the  order  for  their 

it  i»aa  addressed  "  To  our  trusty  and  arrest.   "  Many  very  honestly  minded 

■well-beloved  the  present  Governor  or  of  the  Deputies,  and  some  among  the 

Other  Magistrate  or  MagiHtrates  of  our  Magistrates,  could  not  consent  to  own 

Plantation  of  New  England."  the  Governor's  acting  without  the  Coun- 

'  Kellond  was  a  merchant,  and  Kirk  cil  in  executing  the  King's  Majesty's 

a  shipmaster,  as  appears  from  a  letter  -warrant     for   apprehending    Colonels 

of  Temple   to   Secretary   Morrice,   in  "Wlialley    and    Goffe.     Though    they 

Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVm.  325.  own   it  a  duty   to  he   done,   yet  his 

'  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  actuig  withont  the  major  part  of  the 

prevailing   good-will  to   the   fugitives.  Council  assembled  made  them  loath  to 

that  some  of  the  Court  complained  o^vn  the  act  at  alL"    (Hull's  Diary  for 
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From  Boston,  the  pursuers,  setting  off  in  an  evening 
of  spring,  "went  to  Hartford,  ■where  they  were 
informed  by  "Winthrop,  that  "the  Colonels,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  lately  been  in  that  town,    '^j'*'- 
but  had    departed   immediately   by   the    road   to    New 
Haven.^      Thither  the  messengera   proceeded,   stopping 
on  the  way  at  Guilford,  the  residence  of  Deputy-Governor 
Leete,  who,  since  the  recent  death  of  Governor  New- 
man, was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony.^ 

The  Deputy-Governor  received  them  in  the  presence 
of  several  other  persons.  He  looked  over  their  Appikaam 
papers,  and  then  "  began  to  read  them  audibly ;  '°^i^ll 
whereupon  we  told  him,"  say  the  messengers,  "'*''^p'"i^ 
"it  was  convenient  to  be  more  private  in  such  sew  Hat™. 
concernments  as  that  was."  They  desired  to  be  fur- 
nished "with  horses,  &c."  for  their  further  journey, 
"  which  was  prepared  with  some  delays."  They  were 
accosted,  on  coming  out,  by  a  person  who  told  them  that 
the  Colonels  were  secreted  at  Mr.  Davenport's,  "  and 
that, without  all  question, Deputy  Leete  knew  as  much;" 
and  that,  "in  the  head  of  a  company  in  the  field  a- 
training,"  it  had  lately  been  "  openly  spoken  by  them, 
that,  if  they  had  but  two  hundred  friends  that  would 
stand  by  them,  they  would  not  care  for  Old  or  New 
England." 

The  messengers  returned  to  Leete,  and  made  an  appli- 
cation for  "aid  and  a  power  to  search  and  apprehend" 
the  fugitives.  "  He  refused  to  give  any  power  to  appre- 
hend them,  nor  order  any  other,  and  said  he  could  do 

June  4,  1661;  in  Archreol.  Amer.  III.  afterwards  performed."  ("Eeportmade 

202.)  to  Governor  Endicott  hy  Tliomaa  Kel- 

'  "  The  lionorablo  Goveraor  IWin-  lond   and   Thomas   Kirk,"  in   Hutch, 

ttrop]   carried  himself  very  nobly  to  Coll.,   3S4.)    But  I  shall  be   slow  to 

us,  and  was  very  diligent  to  supply  us  believe   in  tMs  alacrity   of  Winthrop, 

with  all  manner  of  conveniencea  for  except  on  better  evidence, 

the  prosecution  of  them,  and  promised  °  Goverftor  Bewman  died  Kovemher 

all  diligent  search  should  be  made  after  18,  1660. 

them  in  that  jurisdiction,  which  was 
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nothing  \mtil  he  had  spoken  with  one  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
the  rest  of  his  Magistrates."  It  was  now  Saturday 
afternoon;  and  for  a  New-England  Governor  to  break 
the  Sabbath  by  setting  off  on  a  joumeyj  or  by  pro- 
curing horses  for  any  other  traveller,  was  impossible. 
An  Indian  had  been  observed  to  leave  Guilford  while 
the  parley  was  going  on,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  on  an  errand  to  New  Haven. 

Monday  morning  the  messengers  proceeded  thither. 
"  To  our  certain  knowledge,"  tliey  write,  "  one  John 
Meigs  was  sent  a  horseback  before  us,  and  by  his 
speedy  and  unexpected  going  so  early  before  day  was 
to  give  them  an  information ;  and  the  rather  because 
by  the  delays  was  used,  it  was  break  of  day  before 
we  got  to  horse ;  so  he  got  there  before  us.  Upon  our 
suspicion,  we  required  the  Deputy,  that  the  said  John 
Meigs  might  be  examined  what  his  business  was,  that 
might  occasion  his  so  early  going ;  to  which  the  Deputy 
answered,  that  he  did  not  know  any  such  thing,  and 
refused  to  examine  him,"  Leete  was  in  no  haste  to 
make  his  own  journey  to  the  capital.  It  was  for  the 
messengers  to  judge  whether  they  would  use  such 
despatch  as  to  give  an  alarm  there  some  time  be- 
fore a  Magistrate  was  present,  to  be  invoked  for  aid. 
"He  arrived,"  they  write,  "within  two  hours,  or  there- 
abouts, after  us,  and  came  to  us,  to  the  Court  chamber, 
where  we  again  acquainted  him  with  the  information 
we  had  received,  and  that  we  had  cause  to  believe  they 
[the  fugitives]  were  concealed  in  New  Haven,  and  there- 
upon we  required  his  assistance  and  aid  for  their  appre- 
hension ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  believe 
they  were.  Whereupon  we  desired  him  to  empower  us, 
or  order  others  for  it ;  to  which  he  gave  us  this  answer, 
that  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  us  magistrates. 

We    set  before   him  the    danger  of  that  delay 

and  their  inevitable  escape,  and  how  much   the  honor 
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and  service  of  his  Majesty  Tvas  despised  and  trampled 
on  by  him,  and  that  we  supposed,  by  his  unwillingness 
to  assist  in  the  apprehension,  he  was  willing  they  should 
escape.  After  which  he  left  us,  and  went  to  several  of 
the  Magistrates,  and  were  together  five  or  six  hours 
in  consultation ;  and,  upon  brealdng  up  of  their  council, 
they  told  us  they  would  not  nor  could  not  do  anything 
until  they  had  called  a  General  Court  of  the  freemen." 

The  messengers  labored  with  great  earnestness  to 
shake  this  determination ;  hut  all  in  vain.  For  pre- 
cedents they  appealed  to  the  promptness  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  "who,  upon 
the  recite  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  and  order  concern- 
ing the  said  persons,  stood  not  upon  such  niceties  and 
formalities."  They  represented  "  how  much  the  honor 
and  justice  of  his  Majesty  was  concerned,  and  how  ill  his 
sacred  Majesty  would  resent  such  horrid  and  detestable 
concealments  and  abettings  of  such  traitors  and  regicides 
as  they  were,"  ""We  asked  him,"  they  say,  "whether 
he  would  honor  and  obey  the  King  or  no  in  this  affair, 
and  set  before  him  the  danger  which  by  law  is  incurred 
by  any  one  that  conceals  or  abets  traitors.  To  which 
the  Deputy  Lcete  answered,  'We  honor  his  Majesty, 
but  we  have  tender  consciences.'  To  which  we  replied, 
that  we  believed  that  he  knew  where  they  were,  and 
only  pretended  tenderness  of  conscience   for  a  refusal. 

We    told   them   that   for    their  respect  to  two 

traitors  they  would  do  themselves  injury,  and  possibly 
ruin  themselves  and  the  whole  Colony  of  New  Haven." 

"  Finding  them  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  their  con- 
tempt of  his  Majesty,"  the  messengers,  probably  misled 
by  some  false  information,  took  the  road  to  New  Nether- 
land  the  next  day,  in  further  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  Dutch  Governor  promised  them  that,  if  the 
Colonels  appeared  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  would  give 
notice  to  Endicott,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  their 
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escape  by  sea.  Thereupon  Kellond  and  Kirk  returned 
by  water  to  Boston,  where  they  made  oath  before  the 
Magistrates  to  a  report  of  tbeir  proceedings.^ 

The  fugitives  had  received  timely  notice  of  their  danger. 
A  week  before  their  pursuers  left  the  sea-board,  they  re- 
moved from  Mr.  Davenport's  house  to  that  of  "William 
Jones,  son-in-law  of  Governor  Eaton,  and  afterwards 
Deputy-Governor  of  New  Haven.^     On  the  day  when  the 


'  Their  report  is  in  tlie  State-Paper  eummoned  before  the  Privy  Conneil 
Office,  whither  it  may  have  been  seat  on  the  2Gth  of  that  niontli.  (Journal, 
byEndicottforhisjuslJfication.  (Comp.     &c.) 

Temple's  letter  W  Secretary  Morrice,  in  '  Jones  came  to  America  about  tie 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVUI.  325.)  Win-  same  time  ivith  lYhallcy  and  Goffe, 
throp  also  went  to  England  this  snnuner  probably  in  the  same  vessel.  (N.  H, 
on  his  important  errand,  of  which  niore  Eflc.,  IL  451 ;  comp.  Mass.  Hist.  ColL, 
is  tfl  be  said  hereafWr;  and  he  would  XXX.  37.)  His  father  had  just  been 
naturally  like  to  be  preceded  there  by  executed  as  a  regicide, 
representations  of  his  alacrity  in  this  Dr.  Stiles  (History  of  Three  of  the 
business.  Comp.  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  Judges,  &c.,  90)  supposes  that  about 
27.  this  time  the  fi^tives  were  concealed 

In  the  letter  of  Temple  juat  referred  for  some  days  at  Guilford,  with  the 
to  (dated  August  20,  1G6I)  he  ex-  knowledge  of  Governor  Leete.  Such 
presses  great  solicitude  for  the  appre-  is  the  local  tradition,  and  I  have  been 
hension  of  the  Colonels.  He  says  he  in  that  cellar  of  a  warehouse  of  the 
is  persuaded  that  they  are  "atlE  in  Goiernor  which  is  understood  to  have 
this  country,"  and  adds,  that  "  he  had    been   their   hiding  pi  Th      t  ry 

joined  himself  in  a  secret  deagn "  for    which  I  take   to  b  f       i  d    b 

their  capture  "  with  Mr.  Pynchon  and    been  thought  to  b  firn    1  by 

Captain   Lord,  two  of  the   most  eon-    notice   {May  7,   1662)         th     C  !    y 
siderabte  persons  living  in  those  parts"    Record  (IL  437)    f    p  oc  ed        w  th 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be.    Pj'ii-    Mr.  Eossiter   of  f    If  d        pet 
chon,  son  of  the  Assistant  lately  gone    "an  account  of  h      h    g       bo  t  th 
to  England   (see  above,  p.  396)  was     Colonels."       But    th      C  1    y 
the  principal  man  of  Springfield,  and    would  have  put     p        t    R      rd 
was  thus  near  Hadley,  to  which  town     allowance  for  pr  t    t       th    Ool      1 
the  Colonels  soon  after  came.  I  do  not    Eossiter,  though  i  th    M        h 

think  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Pyn-  setts  Assistant  (se  "^  1  I  636)  was 
chott  was  much  in  earnest  as  to  the  a  prerogative  ma  d  1  btl  ss  th 
arrangement  of  which  Temple  writes,  chaises  were  for  m  n  m  th 
Temple  probably  was  so ;  as  his  own    search  for  them. 

relations  with  the  Court  were  critical.         Dr.  Stiles,  ia  h    1     k    b         j    ted 
and  he  was  just  going  to  England  to    las  collected  vari      t    1 1  ns     It 
look  after  his  Nova  Scotia  property,    to  these  events,    .Th  j  t   11 

In  the  following  February  he  was  in  gmous,  or  otherw  se  d  bl  >  t  h  y 
london,  as  appears  from  his  being    are  worth  tie  ns      f     1    ui     h 
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long  debate  was  going  on  with  Governor  Leete  at  Guil- 
ford,^ WhaUey  and  Goffe  were  conducted  to  a  mill,  two 
milea  from  New  Haven  to  the  northwest,  where  they 
remained  hidden  two  days  and  nights.  Thence  they 
went  to  a  spot  called  Hatchet  JJarbor,  about  three  miles 
further  in  the  same  direction,  where  they  lay  two  nights 
more.  Meantime,  for  fear  of  the  effect  of  large  rewards, 
which  the  messengers  had  offered  for  their  capture,  a 
more  secure  hiding-place  had  been  provided  for  them 


V(Aeant  qwaniam.  I  have  placed  no  ""WitUiold  not  countenance,  enter- 
reliaaee  upon  them.  President  Stiles  tainment,  and  protectioa  from  Buch,  if 
was  learned  for  bis  time,  very  inquisi-  they  come  to  us  from  other  countries, 
tive  and  diligent,  and  not  a  little  credu-  as  from  France  or  England  or  any 
lous.  On  the  other  hand.the  brief  nar-  other  place,  '  Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
ratiVe  of  Hutchinson,  who  wrote  with  tain  strangers ;  for  thereby  some  have 
the  Diary  and  other  papers  of  Goffe  in  entertained  angels  unawares.  Eomem- 
hiahand3,isof  the  highest  authenticity,  ber  them  thafcare  in  bonds,  aa  bound 
The  Diary  was  begun  on  the  day  of  the  with  them;  and  them  which  suffer  ad- 
author'a  departure  from  London,  and  varsity,  as  being  yom^lves  also  in  the 
continued  to  May  4,  16fi7.  With  a  body.'  (Heb.  xiii.  9,  3.)  The  Lord  re- 
maas  of  other  papers  collected  by  Gov-  quired  this  of  Moab,  saying,  'Make 
emor  Hutebinaon,  it  was  probably  dc-  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst 
stroyed  in  the  aasault  upon  his  house  of  the  noonday ; '  —  that  is,  provide  safe 
in  August,  1765.  and  comfortable  shelter  and  refresh- 

'  There  is  a  tradition  that,  while  this  meat  for  my  people  in  the  heat  of  per- 
pursuit  was  hot,  Davenport  preached  secution  and  oppoaition  raised  against 
to  his  congregatioa  from  words  in  the  thera ;  — '  hide  the  outcasts,  bewray 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Prophecy  of  not  him  that  wandereth;  let  mine  out- 
Isaiah  (svi.  8,  4).  It  is  probable  that,  casts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thou 
on  the  day  when  Kirk  and  Keilond  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the 
■were  gnashing  their  t«eth  in  the  sab-  spoiler.'  (Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4.)  Is  it  ob- 
batical  quiet  of  Guilford,  Davenport,  jected,  But  so  I  may  expose  myself 
having  learned  from  the  Indian  messen-  to  be  spoiled  or  troubled?  He,  there- 
ger  what  had  occurred  at  that  place,  fore,  to  remove  this  objection,  addeth, 
used  these  words,  but  ia  a  little  differ-  '  For  the  danger  is  ai  an  end,  the 
ent  way.  lie  was  at  this  tune  preach-  spoiler  ceaseth ;  the  treaders  down  are 
ing  a  series  of  sermons,  which  were  consumed  out  of  the  land.'  While  we 
soon  after  published  in  London,  with  are  attending  to  our  duty  in  owning 
the  title, "  SMnta'  Anchor-Hold."  Cop-  and  harboring  Christ's  witnesses,  God 
ies  of  the  volume  are  in  the  libraries  of  will  be  providing  for  their  and  our 
Colonel  AEpinwall,oftbe  Old  South  So-  safety,  by  destroying  those  that  would 
cietf  in  Boston,  and  of  the  Connecticut  destroy  his  people."  (Comp.  Bacon, 
Historical  Society.  The  foUowiag  is  an  Thirteen  Hbtorical  Discourses,  127, 
estractfromoneoftiie8ennon8(p.l94).  128.) 
VOL.  II.  43 
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in  a  sort  of  cave,  on  tlie  east  side  of  "West  Eoek,  two  or 
M»)-]3-   tiree  inilea  nearer  to  the  town.     In  this  retreat 
janou.    -j^Jiey  remained  four  weeks,  being  supplied  with 
food  from  a  lonely  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
which  also  they  sometimes  repaired  in  stormy  weather. 
They  caused  the  Deputy-Governor   to    be  informed    of 
their  hiding-place ;  ^   and,  on  hearing  that   Mr.   Daven- 
port was  in  danger  from  a  suspicion  of  harboring  them, 
they  left  it,  and  for  a  week  or  two  showed  themselves 
at  different  times  at  New  Haven  and  elsewhere. 
at'Sti^  After  two  months  more  of  concealment  in  their 
juneEi-    retreat  on  the  side  of  West  Eock,  they  betook 
themselves    to  the  house  of  one  Tompkins,  in 
or    near    Milford,  where    they    remained    in    complete 
secrecy  for  two  years ;  after  which  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  more    freedom,  and  even   conducted   the  de- 
votions of  a  few  neighbors  assembled  in  their  chamber. 

But  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  Commissioners  from  the 
King  with  extraordinary  powers  was  now  expected ;  and 
it  was  likely  that  these  would  be  charged  to  institute 
a  new  search,  which  might  endanger  the  fugitives,  and 
would  certainly  be  embarrassing  to  their  protectors.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  a  feud  in  the  churches  of 
Hartford  and  "Wethersfield  ^  led  to  an  emigration  to  a 
spot  of  fertile  meadow  land  forty  miles  further  up  the 
river;  and  that  Mr.  Eussell,  hitherto  minister  of  Weth- 
ersfield,  accompanied  the  settlers  as  their  pastor.  Mas- 
sachusetts gave  the  new  town  the  name  of 
^'  ^    Hadley,^  and  ordered  that,  with  Springfield  and 

^  The   Deputy- Governor   was   now  municated  witli  Leetc.    I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  New  Haven,  an  elec-  whotW  it  was  to  throw  the  pursuers  off 

tion  hfgving  meanwhile  taken  place,  by  the  scent,  that,  when  the  Colonels  had 

ttWcIi  Leete  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  just  hidden  themselves  on  West  Eock, 

Magistracy,  (N,H,Eee.,n.402;  comp.  Leete  {May  17)  issued  his  waraant  for 

Hutch.  ColL  338.)    This  fact  Hntchin-  a  search  for  them  in  Milford.    (See  it 

son  appears  tt)  have  overlooked,  when  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXVH.  124.) 

he  made  the  statement  in  liia  History  '  See  above,  p.  490. 

(I.  1H9,  note),  that  the  regicides  com-  '  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (ii,)  11. 
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Northampton,  ■ —  the  latter  a   plantation    estab-     i^m. 
lished  a  few  years  earlier,  on  the  opposite  side    ^'■y^*- 
of  the  river,^ — it  should  constitute  the  County     i662. 
of  Hampshire.^     In  this  remotest  northwestern     ^^'' 
frontier  of  New  England,  a  refuge  was  prepared  for 
the    hunted    men.      On   hearing   of  the   arrival   of  the 
Commissioners  at  Boston,  they  withdrew  to  their  cave; 
but    some   Indiana,    in    hunting,  observed    that  it   had 
been  occupied ;  and  its  secrecy  could  no  longer 
be  counted  on.    They  then  directed  their  steps  lt^£j^^ 
towards  Hadley,  travelling  only  by  night,  and     !«*=*■ 
were  received  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell. 

Here  —  except  for  a  remarkable  momentary  appear- 
ance of  one  of  them,  to  be  hereafter  related,  and  except 
for  the  visits  of  a  few  confidential  friends  —  they  re- 
mained lost  for  ever  to  the  view  of  men.  Presents  were 
made  to  them  by  leading  persons  among  the  colonists ; 
and  they  received  remittances  from  friends  in  England. 
They  were  for  a  time  encouraged  by  a  belief,  founded 
on  their  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  tlie 
execution  of  their  comrades  was  "  the  slaying  of  the 
witnesses,"^  and  that  their  own  triumph  was  speedily 
to  follow.  Letters  passed  between  Goffe  and  his  wife, 
purporting  to  be  between  a  son  and  a  mother,  and  signed 
respectively  with  the  names  of  Walter  and  Frances  Gold- 
smith. Four  of  these  letters  survive  ;  ^  tender,  magnani- 
mous, and  devout,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  read 
without  tears.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  life  at  ivnaii*!'. 
Hadley,  Whalley  was  extremely  infirm  in  mind 
and  body,  and  he  probably  did  not  live  beyond  that 
year.  GofFe  outlived  his  father-in-law  nearly  five  years, 
at  least  j  ^  how  much  longer  is  not  known.     Mr.  JEtussell's 

■>  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (i.)  271.  '  Hatch.,  Col!.,  4S3 ;  History,  1, 457 ; 

"  Ibid.,  (ii.)  62 ;  comp.  Holland,  Hia-  Stiles,  Historj'  of  Three  of  tiie  Judges, 

tory  of  Western  Massachusetts,  I.  59,  &c.,  I.  111.    Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  XXI.  60. 

60;  Huntington,  Centennial  Address.  '  "  The  last  acccfunt  of  Goffe  is  from 

'  Apoc.  xi.  37.  a  letter  dated  Eficnejier  (tlic  Jiamo  tlicy 
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house  was  standing  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.. At  its  demolition,  tlie  removal  of  a  slab 
in  the  cellar  discovered  hmnan  remains  of  a 
large  size.  They  are  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
stout  frame  which  swept  through  Prince  Rupert's  line 
at  Naseby. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  retirement  of  the  Colonels  at 
Hadley,  they  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  former  friend,  who 
did   not    feel    obliged    to    use  the    same    strict    precau- 
tions against  discovery.    John  Dixwell,  a  Colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  service,  was  also  a  member  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  a  signer  of  the  death-warrant  of 
the-  King.      Little  is  known  of  his  proceedings 
weu"     '      after  the  Restoration,  till  he  came  to  Hadley, 
1685.      three    or  four  months  later  than  Whalley  and 
Goffe.^      After    a   residence    of  some    years    in 
their  neighborhood,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where, 
hearing   the   name  of  James   Davids,  and  affecting   no 
particular  privacy,  he  lived  to  old  age.      The  home  gov- 
ernment never  traced  him  to  America ;  and  though,  among 
his  acquaintance,  it  was  understood  that  he  had  a  secret 

gave  their   several  places   of  abode),  to  two  magistrates,  who  had  obstructed 

April  2,  1679."    (Hutchmson,  I.  200j  it,  and  had  subsequently  treated  him  ill 

note.)  in  revenge  for  his  loyalty.     London's 

Four  years  ago,  Dr.  Hough  pub-  word  was  of  little  worth  (see  Conn, 

liahed  at  Albany,  from  the  original  in  Eec.,  H.  39G) ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 

the  State  Office  of  New  York,  a  paper  there   may  not  have  been  a  founda- 

ectitlcd,  "Plan  for  seizing  and  carrying  tion  for  what  he  UAA  in  this  instance, 

to  New  York  Colonel  William  Goffe,  See,however,  Proceedings  of  the  Mass. 

the  Eegicide,  as  set  forth  in  the  Affida^-  Hist.  Society,  I.  60  -  63. 

vit  of  John  London,  April  20,  1678."  '  Ludlow  says  (Memdrs,  377)  that 

Londonswore"  that  Joseph  BuU,  senior,  Dixwell   went   first   firom  England   to 

of  Hartford,  had  for  several  Germany,  -where   "  he  was  received 

years  past  (and,  for  aught  he  knew,  into  protection  at  Hanau,  and  made 

still)  kept  privately  Colonel  Goffe  at  aburgessof  theto-wn."   Dixwell  joined 

his  own  house  there,  or  his  sons,  he  his   friends,  February   10,   1665.      In 

going  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Cooke  i "  and  only  one  instance  (the  first  in  which 

that  he  (London)  had  laid  a  plan  to  he  is  mentioned)   Goffe's  Diary  gave 

seize   Goife   and   carry   him  to  New  Dixwell    his   true    name ;   afterwards 

York,  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  but  that  it   always   called   him  "Mr.  Davids." 

his  plan  was  divtJged  by  a  confederate  (Hutchinson,  I.  200,  note.) 
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to  keep,  there  was  no  disposition  to  penetrate  it.  He 
married  twice  at  Now  Haven,  and  by  his  second  nuptials 
established  a  family,  one  branch  of  which  survives.  In 
testamentary  documents,  as  well  as  in  communications, 
while  he  lived,  to  his  minister  and  others,  he  frankly 
made  known  his  character  and  history.  Pie  died  just  too 
early  to  hear  the  tidings,  which  would  have  re-  -i^_ 
newed  his  strength  like  the  eagle's,  of  the  down-  ''^"^  ^^■ 
fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  A  fit  monument  attracts  the 
traveller  to  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  the  park  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  halls  of  Yale  College.^ 

The  King's  favorable  Answer  to  the  Address  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts^  indicated  sentiments  on 
his  part  which  it  was  prudent  to  make  the  most 
of;  and,  with  the  same  vessel  which  brought  it,  or  of>;ii"t™ 
a  little  earlier,  came  intelligence  of  Venner's  in-  ^'^' 
surrection  in  London,^  which  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested the  hint  of  a  cheap  display  of  loyalty.  Venner's 
movement,  aa  has  been  mentioned,  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  authority,  approved  by  a  considerable  class 
among  the  mystics  of  that  day,  and  called  by  them  the 
Mfih  MoTiarchy,  from  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.* 
It  contemplated  the  subversion  of  existing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  a  polity 
of  which  Christ  was  to  be  the  chief  administrator,  as- 
sisted by  his  saints  in  subordinate  offices.  Manifestations 
of  a  tendency  to  this  scheme  had  not  been  entirely  wantr 
ing  in  New  England.     The  adoption,  to  a  considerable 

'  The  inacriptioa  on  the  head-«tone,  President  Stiles  devotes  some  pages 

■which  is  ancient,  is  as  follows ;  "  I,  D.,  (History,  &c.,  339  et  seq.)  to  a  recluse, 

Esqt-,  deceased  March  y'  ISih,  in  ye  called    by    the    name   of   Tlieophilus 

824  year  of  his  age,  1688  8."  Whale,  who  lived  on  the  west  ahore  of 

Mary  DiKwell,  the  only  descendant  Narragansett  Bay,  and  was  supposed 

of  John  then  living,  married,  in  1774,  t»  be  either  Whalley  or  another  regi- 

Sacauel   Hunt,   master  of  the  Boston  cide.     But  I  attach  no  importance  to 

Latin-Grammar  School.    By  an  Act  of  the  story, 

the  General  Court,  their   son,   John,  '  See  above,  p.  494. 

took  the  name  of  Dixwell,  now  honor-  '  See  above,  p.  434. 

ably  borne  by  his  children.  '  Dan.  Tii.  3  -  2  7. 
43« 
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extent,  of  the  Mosaic  system  of  law,  might  he  regarded 
aa  a  step  in  that  direction.  Cotton  had  expressed  his 
vague  idea  of  an  eligible  code  and  administration  in  the 
text  appended  to  his  "Abstract  of  Laws,"  —  "The  Lord 
is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our 
King,  He  -will  save  us ; "  ^  though  Cotton  -would  have 
been  prompt  to  disavow  any  euch  precise  inference  from 
his  motto  as  would  have  confounded  him  with  Fifth- 
Monarchists.  William  Aspinwall,  the  follower  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  had  subsequently  made  himself  known  in 
England  as  a  leader  and  champion  of  those  dreamers.^ 

The  Apostle  Eliot,  when,  following  the  model  exhibited 
in  Exodus,  he  had  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  government  for 
his  Indians,  to  be  conducted  by  captains  of  tens,  of  fifties, 
of  himdreds,  and  of  thousands,^  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
constitution-making  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  the  fruit  of  his 
meditations  on  the  high  theme  was,  "after  his  consent 
given,"  published  in  London,  soon  after  Crom- 
well's death,  by  "  a  Sower  of  the  Season."  *  The 
book  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  Commonwealth, 
or  the  Civil  Policy  of  the  Eising  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ."  It  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Chosen  and  Holy  and 
Eaithful,  who  manage  the  "Wars  of  the  Lord  against  Anti- 
christ in  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  the  Saints,  Faithful 
Brethren,  and  Christian  People  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England."  It  explains  and  defends  "  the  Platform  of  the 
Lord's  Government,"  as  being  "  approved  by  God,  insti- 
tuted by  Moses  among  the  Sons  of  Israel,  and  profitable 
to  be  received  by  any  nation  or  people,  who  reverence 
the  command  of  God,  and  tremble  at  his  word."  "  I 
am  bold,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  present  this  Scripture  plat- 

'  Abstract  of  tlie  Laws,  &c.,  15.  By  William  Asplawall,  N.  E.     London, 

'  "  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Fifth  1653." 

Monarchy,  ov  Kingdom  that  shortly  is  '  See  above,  p.  3S7, 

to  eomo  into  the  World,  the  Monarch,  '  It  was,  however,  written  seven  or 

Subjetta,   Officers,  and  Laws  thereof,  eight  years  earlier.     (Mass.  Rec,  IV. 

and  the  Surpassing  Glory,  Amplitude,  (ii.)  6.) 
-Unity,  and  Peace  of  that  Kingdom,  &c. 
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form,  of  government  to  public  view,  if  advice  so  carry  it, 
at  this  season,  because  I  do  believe  it  to  be  a  divine  insti- 
tution of  a  civil  government,  and  secmeth  to  me  to  be 
such  as  will  well  suit  the  present  condition  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  religious  people  in 

the  world, the  time  being  come  that  the  Lord  is 

about  to  shake  all  the  earth,  and  throw  down  that  great 
idol  of  human  wisdom  in  governments,  and  set  np  Scrip- 
ture government  in  the  room  thereof."  ^ 

Eliot's  abilities  and  good  deserts  were  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  not  in  that  of  states- 
manship. There  is  no  evidence,  and  little  likelihood,  that 
this  book  received  any  attention  ;  but,  the  more  obscure 
it  was,  the  more  acceptable  at  court  would  be  the  vigi- 
lance of  that  colonial  government,  which,  by  detecting 
and  censuring  it,  purged  itself  from  any  sympathy  with 
the  vagaries  of  Venner,  The  Magistrates,  "taking  notice" 
of  it,  found  it  "  full  of  seditious  principles  and  igei. 
notions  in  regard  to  all  established  governments  '■^^'^^^■ 
in  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  government 
estabhshed  in  their  native  country ; "  but  they  deferred 
proceedings  in  relation  to  it  to  the  next  General  Court.^ 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Eliot  took  no  special  pride 
in  his  performance,  viewed  in  the  light  of  altered  circum- 
stances, and  after  the  experience  of  "  nine  or  ten  years  ; " 
and,  with  every  disposition  to  be  steadfast  to  his  convic- 
tions, whatever  they  were,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
forget  that  the  life  of  the  Corporation  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  was  at  this  moment  de- 
pendent on  the  royal  indulgence.  He  made  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  the  iU  tendency  of  the  trea- 
tise. "Upon  perusal  thereof,"  he  said,  "I  do 
judge  myself  to  have  offended  ;  and  in  way  of  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  the  authority  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  also 

'  Cliriatian  Commonwealtli,  &c.,  Prief.,  S,  35. 
'  Hutchinson,  History,  1.  195. 
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unto  any  othera  that  shall  take  notice  thereof,  I  do  here- 
by acknowledge  to  this  honored  Conrt,  such  expressions 
as  do  t«o  manifestly  scandalize  the  government  of  Eng- 
land by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  as  Antichristian,  and 
justify  the  late  innovators,  I  do  sincerely  bear  testimony 
against ;  and  acknowledge  it  to  be,  not  only  a  lawful,  but 
an  eminent  form  of  government."  The  Court  ordered 
that  the  acknowledgment  should  be  recorded,  that  the 
book  should  be  "  totally  suppressed,"  and  that  all  copies 
of  it  within  the  jurisdiction  should  be  "cancelled  and 
defaced,"  or  delivered  to  a  magistrate,^ 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Navigation  Act  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  been  permitted  to  remain  inopera- 
tive in  respect  to  Now  England.^  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  reasonably  apprehended  difficulty  from  tlie 
execution  of  the  more  rigorous  law  passed  in  the  year 
of  the  restoration  of  the  King.^  It  was  probably  not 
without  a  view  to  guard  against  attacks  which  it  might 
draw  upon  them  from  the  commercial  interest  in  England, 

'  Mass.  RcG.  IV.  (ii,)  5,  6.  — It  was  tlie  two  great  dbisions  of  the  Scrip- 
impossible  for  Eliot  not  to  feel  how  turcs  was  prefixed  a  Dedication  to  the 
particularly  important  it  was,  at  tbia  King.  But  the  Dedications  were  at- 
time,  to  what  had  bceome  the  great  taehed  to  ecareely  any  copies,  if  to 
object  of  his  life,  that  he  should  not  be  any,  but  those  which  were  intended  (o 
under  a  cloud  at  court.  His  transla-  be  sent  to  England,  The  Dedications 
lion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  were  presented  in  the  name,  not  of 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  King  (see  above,  the  translator,  but  of  "  The  Commis- 
p.  US,  note  1),  and  to  be  commended  sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  Kew 
to  the  favor  of  some  of  the  statesmen  England."  They  are  reprinted  in  the 
and  divines  about  him,  was  almost  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
ready  for  publication.  And  in  the  torical  Society  (VII.  222). 
Dedication  prefixed  to  it,  the  ti'aasla^  The  number  of  copies  published  of 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  ap-  Eliot's  Bible  is  not  known.  It  is  the 
peared  in  16G3,  is  said  to  be  already  in  opinion  of  Dr.  Francis,  (Life  of  John 
the  printer's  hands.  So  la:^e  an  expense  Eliot,  &c.,  in  Sparks's  Ameiican  Bi- 
as was  thus  incurred  could  not  be  met  ography,  V.  221,)  that  the  first  edition 
without  liberal  patronage  in  England,  of  the  New  Testament  consisied  of 
To  the  Indian  Bible,  when  completed,  fifteen  hundred  copies.  Two  hundred 
were  appended  a  Catechism,  and  a  were  immediately  put  info  strong  bind- 
Tersion  in  the  same  language  of  the  ing  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  '  See  above,  p.  S93. 
Psalms.    To  the  translations  of  each  of       '.  See  above,  pp.  Hi,  445. 
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that  they  repealed,  certain  laws  whicli  had  hitherto  made 
their  harbors  free  to  '^  all  ships  which  came  for  trading 
only  from  other  parts,"  and  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being,  by  himself  and  such 
officer  as  he  should  appoint,  "to  take  effectual  course  that 
bonds  be  taken  of  all  shipmasters  coming  hither,  as  that 
Act  [the  Navigation  Act]  recLuired,  and  returns  made,  as 
was  there  required,  to  his  Majesty's  customs,  before  they 
had  liberty  to  depart,  that  so  this  country  might  not  be 
under  the  least  neglect  of  their  duty  to  his  Majesty's 
just  commands."  Any  departure  from  the  provisions 
of  their  charter  was  likely,  in  the  new  circumstances, 
to  attract  unfriendly  attention  in  England ;  and  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  enact,  "  that  the  law  limiting  the 
nomination  of  but  fourteen  Assistants  be  henceforth  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  freemen  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
eighteen  Assistants,  as  the  patent  hath  ordained."  ^  In 
practice,  however,  no  alteration  was  made. 

The  same  Court  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiv- 
ing for  "the  many  favors  wherewith,"  as  the  vote  ex- 
presses it,  "  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  com- 
pass us  about  for  so  many  years  past  in   this  »Ksinstai. 
remote  wilderness,  and  in  special  the   gracious  fromEng- 
answer  that  he  hath  given  us  to  our  late  suppli-  '""'■ 
cation  and  humbling  of  ourselves  before  Him,  in  giving 
us  favor  in  the  eyes  and  heart  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  expressed  in  his  gracious  acceptance  and  answer 
of  our  late  Address  to  his  Majesty."     The  following  vote, 
constituting  the  last  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  session, 
indicates  the  result  of  deliberations  which  must  have  been 
anxiously  held  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  :  — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  present  condition  of  our  affaira  in 
highest  concernments  calls  for  a  diligent  and  speedy  use 
of  the  best  means  seriously  to  discuss,  and  rightly  to 
understand,  our  liberty  and  duty,  thereby  to  beget  unity 

'  Jilasa.  Kec,  IV,  (ii.)  31,  32;  eomp.  35. 
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amongst  ourselves  in  the  due  observance  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  unto  the  authority  of  England  and  our  own 
just  privileges ;  —  for  the  effecting  whereof  it  is  ordered 
by  this  Court,  that  Mr.  Simon  Bradatreet,  Mr.  Samuel  Sy- 
monds,  Major-General  Denison,  Mr.  Danforth,  Major  Wil- 
liam Hawthorne,  Captain  Thomas  Savage,  Captain  Edward 
Johnson,  Captain  Eliazer  Lusher,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Norton, 
Mr.  Cobbet,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  be,  and  hereby  are,  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Court,  to  meet  together  in  Boston  on 
second  day  next,  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  to  consider  and 
debate  such  matter  or  thing  of  public  concernment  touch- 
ing our  patent,  laws,  privileges,  and  duty  to  his  Majesty, 
as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  judge  most  expedient,  and 
draw  up  the  result  of  their  apprehensions,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  next  session  for  consideration  and  appro- 
bation, that  so  (if  the  will  of  God  be)  we  may  speak  and 
act  the  same  thing,  becoming  prudent,  honest,  conscien- 
tious, and  faithful  men."  ^ 

The  four  persons  first  named  on  this  Committee  were 
Magistrates ;  the  next  four  were  respectively  Deputies 
from  Salem,  Boston,  Wobum,  and  Dedham ;  the  last  four 
were  the  ministers  of  Dorchester,  Boston,  Ipswich,  and 
Cambridge.  At  a  special  session  of  the  General  Court, 
held  after  an  interval  of  only  a  few  days,  the 
Committee  made  a  report,  which  was  "  allowed 
and  approved.'V  It  was  signed  for  them  by  Thomas 
Danforth,  who  was  probably  its  author,  and  who  from 
this  time  occupied  for  thirty  years  a  large  space  in  the 
public  view.^    The  document  is  too  important  to  admit 

>  Mass.  Eec,  TV.  (li.)  24.  town  in  1657  and  1658  (Ibid.,  IV.  (i.) 

'  Thomas  Danforth,  bora  at  Fram-  287,  S21)  ;  and  in  the  following  year 

Imgham,   in   Suffollt,   in   1622,   came,  (Ibid.,  364)  was  chosen  an  Assistant,  in 

with  his  father,  Nicholas,  to  New  Eng-  which  office  he  continued  for  twenty 

land,  itt  1634,  when  the  family  settled  years,  till  promoted  to  be  Dcputy-Gov- 

jii  Cambridge.     He  became  a  freeman  emor.    In  the  charter  of  1630,  he  waa 

in  164S  (Mass.  Bee,  IL  298)  ;  was  a  named  Treasurer  of  Harrard  College, 

Deputy  iu  the  General  Court  for  that  which  office  he  held  eighteen  years. 
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of  its  being  incorporated  into  tliis  narrative  in  only  a  de- 
scription or  an  abridgment.  We  learn  from  it  wbat  was 
the  approved  theory  respecting  the  relations  of  the  local 
government  to  the  empire ;  and  it  indicates  that,  if  the 
public  courage  had  been  shaken  at  any  time,  its  tone  had 
been  restored  by  the  recent  consultations. 
"  I.    Concerning  our  Liberties. 

"1.  We  conceive  the  patent  (under  God)  to  ho  the 

first  and  main  foundation  of  otir  civil  polity  here,  by  a 

Governor  and  Company,  according  as  is  therein  expressed. 

"  2.  The  Governor  and  Company  are,  by  the  patent,  a 

body  politic,  in  fact  and  name. 

"3.  Th  body  politic  is  vested  with  power  to  make 
freemen. 

"4.  These  freemen  have  power  to  choose  annually  a 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  Assistants,  and  their  select 
representatives  or  Deputies. 

"  5.  This  government  hath  also  to  set  up  all  sorts  of 
officers,  as  well  superior  as  inferior,  and  point  out  thoir 
power  and  places. 

"6.  The  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  Assistants,  and 
select  representatives  or  Deputies,  have  full  power  and 
authority,  both  legislative  and  executive,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  here,  whether  inhabitants  or  stran- 
gers, both  concerning  ecclesiastics  and  in  civils,  without 
appeal,  excepting  law  or  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

"  7.  The  government  is  privileged  by  all  fitting  means 
(yea,  and,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  arms)  to  defend  them- 
selves, both  by  land  and  sea,  against  all  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  at  any  time  attempt  or  enterprise  the 
destruction,  invasion,  detriment,  or  annoyance  of  this 
plantation,  or  the  inhabitants  therein ;  besides  other  privi- 
leges mentioned  in  the  patent,  not  here  expressed. 

"8.  We  conceive  any  imposition,  prejudicial  to  the 
country,  contrary  to  any  just  law  of  ours  not  repug- 
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nant  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  an  infringement  of 
our  right. 

"  II.  Concerning  our  Duties  of  Allegiance  to  our  Sov- 
ereign Lord  the  King. 

"  1,  We  ought  to  uphold,  and  to  our  power  maintain, 
this  place,  as  of  right  belonging  to  our  sovereign  lord 
the  King,  as  holden  of  his  Majesty's  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich, and  not  to  subject  the  same  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  potentate  whatsoever. 

"  2.  We  ought  to  endeavor  the  preservation  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  person,  realms,  and  dominions,  and,  so 
far  as  lieth  in  us,  to  discover  and  prevent  all  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  same. 

"  3.  We  ought  to  seek  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
King  and  nation,  by  a  faithful  discharge  in  the  governing 
of  this  people  committed  to  our  care  :  — 

"  (1.)  By  punishing  all  such  crimes  (being  breaches  of 
the  first  or  second  Table)  as  are  committed  against  the 
peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  his  royal  crown 
and  dignity. 

"  (2.)  In  propagating  the  Gospel,  defending  and  up- 
holding the  true  Christian  or  Protestant  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  given  by  our  Lord  Christ  in  his  word ; 
our  dread  sovereign  being  styled  'Defender  of  the  Faith.' 

"  The  premises  considered,  it  may  well  stand  with  the 
loyalty  and  obedience  of  such  subjects  as  are  thus  priv- 
ileged by  their  rightful  sovereign  (for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors  forever),  as  cause  shall  require,  to  plead 
with  their  Prince  against  all  such  as  shall  at  any  time 
endeavor  the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

"  We  further  judge  that  the  warrant  and  letter  from  the 
King's  Majesty,  for  the  apprehending  of  Colonel  Whalley 
and  Colonel  Goffe,  ought  to  be  diligently  and  faithfully 
executed  by  the  authority  of  this  country. 

"  And  also,  that  the  General  Court  may  do  safely  to  de- 
clare that,  in  case  (for  the  future)  any,  legally  obnoxious, 
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and  flying  from  the  civil  justice  of  tlie  state  of  England, 
shall  come  over  to  these  parts,  they  may  not  here  expect 
shelter."  ^ 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Foreign 
Plantations  must   before    this   time   have  been  known. 
Intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Settlement  of  New  England  must  have  arrived  soon 
after.^     The  exposition  which  had  been  made  of  the  nar 
tare  of  the  allegiance  acknowledged  by  Massachusetts  to 
the  King  qualified  the  reluctance  with  which  the  meas- 
ure of  formally  proclaiming  him  was  approached  ;    and 
at  length,  by  a  later  Court,  fifteen  months  after  p^,^^ 
his  accession,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  ti^ofuit, 
proclaimed  in    Boston,   in   the   following   form,     leei. 
which,   after   careful  consultation,   was   selected    *"^'^' 
from  among  several  that  were  proposed. 

"  Forasmuch  as  Charles  the  Second  is  undoubted  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other 
his  Majesty's  territories  and  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing, and  hath  been  sometimes  since  lawfully  proclaimed 
and  crowned  accordingly,  we  therefore  do,  as  in  duty  we 

Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  25,  26,    The     "by  Bome  worthy  person  or  persons" 

extradition  stipulated  in  the  last  two     an  Address  may  be  sent  to  the  King 

clauses  was   notliing  more   than  was     expressing  gratitude  for  his  late  "  gra- 

proper  to  be   conceded  by   an  inde-    cious   answer ;  '   "  that    all   endeavors 

pendent  power  to  any  friendly  sov-    possible  may  yet  be  exerted  to  answer 

ereign.  his  royal  warrant"  for  the  arrest  of 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Court    the  Colonels ;  and  that  the  Court  will 

at  this  session,  and  preserved  in  the     consider  "whether  they  may  not  with. 

Massachusetts  Archives  (CVI.  86),  is    safety,  and  ought  not  in  duty,  to  pro- 

an  index  of  the  t^itation  and  divisions    claim  his  royal   Majesty."      But   the 

in  the  public  mind,    It  is  signed  by    Court  was  in  no  such  hasto. 

thirty-six  persons,  of  whom  the  Eev.        '  See  above,  p.  444,  —  The  Coun- 

Mr.  Wilson,  Jeremiah  Scottow,  Heze-    cil  of  Foreign  Plantations  held  their 

kiah  Usher,  and  John  Hull  are  the  only    first  meeting  on  the  10th  of  Deoem- 

D        f    pecial  importance.     "  What    ber,  1660.     At  a  meeting,  March  4th, 

uppo   d    gain,"    say  the  petitioners,    1661,   they  took  up  the  business  of 

may  b   m  any  plea  for  independency    New  England.    At  a  meeting,  April 

f     g  ment  in  New  England,  we    1st,  they  directed  that  orders  should 

sure  foresee ;  the    be  sent  thither  to  proclaim  the  King. 

They  pray  diat    (Papers  in  the  State-Paper  Office.) 

44 
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are  bound,  own  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  our  sov- 
ereign Lord  and  King,  and  do  therefore  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  his  said  Majesty  Charles  the  Second  to  be 
lawful  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
aU  other  the  territories  and  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing." ^ 

Precautions  were  taken  against  expressions  of  exces- 
sive enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  should  any  be  disposed 
to  manifest  it.  Inasmuch  as,  at  this  "  kind  of  solemnities, 
divers  wicked  and  profane  persons  are  ready  to  take  occa- 
sion to  dishonor  God,  break  the  laws,  and  abuse  them- 
selves by  excessive  drinking,  debauchery,  and  profane- 
ness,"  the  Court  ordered  a  strict  forbearance  from  such 
proceedings,  "  and,  in  particular,  that  no  person  presume 
to  drink  his  Majesty's  health,  which  he  hath  in  special 
forbid."^  The  royal  prohibition,  here  referred  to,  was 
constructive  ;  it  was  expressed  only  in  colonial  law.  The 
Court  prepared  a  second  "  script,  gratulatory  and  lowly," 
to  be  sent  to  the  King.  It  thanked  him  for  his  gracious 
acceptance  of  their  former  application.  "  Mephibosheth," 
it  declared,  "  how  prejudicially  soever  misrepresented, 
yet  rejoiceth  that  the  King  is  come  in  peace  to  his  own 
house."  "  Diabolical  Venner  (not  to  say  whence  he  came 
to  us)  went  out  from  us,  because  he  was  not  of  us.  God 
preserve  your  Ma.iesty  from  all  emissaries  agitated  by  an 
infernal  spirit,  under  what  appellations  soever  disguised. 
Luther  sometimes  wrote  to  the  Senate  of  Mulhoysen  to 
beware  of  the  wolf  JIuncer."  And  it  concluded  with 
praying  that  the  Lord  would  "make  the  throne  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  both  greater  and  better  than  the 

'  Mass.Ecc.,lV.(u.)30,31.  — Chal-  Mary    (Archffiol.    Amer.,    HI.    203), 

mers  (Annala,  253)  ungraciously,  but  briefly  describes  the  ceremonial,  ithich 

perhaps  not  unjustly,  suggests,  that  took  place  the  next  day  after  the  oi> 

this  language  was  deagnedly  such  that  der,  —  a  promptness  which  allowed  lit- 

the  people   of  the  jurisdiction   might  tie  time  for  preparations  to  make  it 

conader  the  whole  as  an  election,  re-  magnificent  or  festive. 

c«nt  and  provincial.  —  Hull,    in    his  "  Mass.  Eeo.,  IV.  (Ji.)  SI. 
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throne  of  King  David."  ■"  But  the  expediency  of  tliis 
second  Address  was  reconsidered,  and  it.  appears  not  to 
have  been  sent. 

The  complaints  of  the  Quakers  had  reached  the  royal 
ear.  Edward  Burrough  obtained  an  audience,  and  pre- 
sented their  case.  The  careless  King,  who  did  not  like  the 
annoyance  of  refusing  a  request,  unless  the  granting  of  it 
■would  interfere  with  his  ease*  or  his  pleasures,  allowed  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  Endicott  and  the  other  M^sag^from 
Governors  and  officers  of  the  Kew-England  Col-  'p"^^^ 
onies,  directing  "  that,  if  there  were  any  of  those  ^"""6™. 
people  called  Quakers  amongst  them,  now  al- 
ready condemned  to  suffer  death,  or  other  corporal  pun- 
ishment, or  that  were  imprisoned,  and  obnoxious  to  the 
like  condemnation,  they  were  to  forbear  to  proceed  any 
further  therein,"  and  should  send  such  persons  to  Eng- 
land for  trial  At  Burrough's  request,  the  mandamus,  as 
it  has  been  inaccurately  called,  was  given  in  charge  to 
Samuel  Shattuck,  a  Quaker  of  Salem,  then  in  England 
under  a  sentence  of  banishment,  with  the  usual  condition 
of  being  capitally  punished  if  he  should  return.  As  soon 
as  arrangements  could  with  all  haste  be  made,  Shattuck 
sailed  for  Boston  in  a  vessel  provided  by  some  of  his 
fellow-sectaries,  and  commanded  by  one  of  them. 

On  their  arrival,  the  messenger  and  the  shipmaster 
presented  themselves  at  the  Governor's  door,  and  sent 
him  word   that  "their  business  was   from   the 

Koremlicr. 

King  of  England,  and  that  they  would  deliver 
their  message  to  none  but  the  Governor  himself.  There- 
upon they  were  admitted  to  go  in ;  and  the  Governor 
came  to  them,  and  commanded  Shattuck's  hat  to  be  taken 
off;  and,  having  received  the  deputation  and  the  manda- 
mus, he  laid  off  his  hat ;  and,  ordering  Shattuck's  hat  to 
be  given  him  again,  he  looked  upon  the  papers,  and  then, 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IT.  (ii.)  82,  S3 ;  ings  of  the  kind  must  have  been  nn- 
H«tch.  Coll.,  341,  34S.     All  proceed-    palatable  in  a  high  degree. 
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going  out,  ■went  to  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  bid  the 
King's  deputy  and  the  master  of  the  ship  follow  him ; 
andj  having  consulted  with  him  about  the  matter,  he 
returned  to  the  two  aforesaid  persons,  and  said,  '  We 
shall  obey  his  Majesty's  command.'"^  The  command, 
however,  produced  little  effect.  The  resolution  to  abstain 
from  further  capital  punishments  had  been  taken  some 
months  before,  though  the  Magistrates  perhaps  were 
not  indisposed  to  appeal  to  the  King's  injunction  rath- 
er than  avow  a  change  of  judgment  on  their  own  part. 
The  General  Court,  not  because  a  royal  mandate  to  them 
was  coercive,  but  "that  they  might  not  in  the  least  offend 
his  Majesty,"  saw  fit  to  "order  and  declare  that 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  force  against  Quak- 
ers, as  such,  so  far  as  they  respected  corporal  punishment 
or  death,  should  be  suspended  until  the  Court  took  fur- 
1582.  ther  order."  The  Court  did  take  further  order 
°"^-^-  within  a  year,  and  laws  respecting  the  corporal 
punishment  of  Quakers  were  revived.^  And  no  Quaker 
prisoners  were  sent  to  England  for  trial.  It  would  have 
been  a  "violation  of  one  of  the  most  cherished  local 
maxims. 

A  question  started  at  this  time  as  to  "the  Court's  send- 
ing a  meet  person  or  persons  with  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,"* divided  the  opinion  of  the  rulers,  and  was  "re- 
ferred to  the  next  Court."     A  special  session  was  called 

'  Sewel,  272—274;  comp.   Bishop,  memoranda  from  the  documents  in  the 

344  -  S46.  English  offices,  of  ■wbieli  memoranda 

*  Maes.  Eec.,  IT.  (ii.)  34,  59.  (compodng  two  folio  volumes  in  man- 

'  Hutehinson    says    (Hist.,  I.   201)  uscript,  and  extending  from   1G33   tti 

that  this  proposal  was  in  consequence  1765)  I  have  the  use,  by  the  kindness 

of  "  orders  being   received  from  the  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sparks.     When  the 

King  that  persona  should  be  sent  over  Court  voted  to  send,  they  said  that  it 

to  make  answer."    Chalmers  (Annals,  was  because  of  "  duly  considering  the 

253)  makes  the  same  statement,  and  weight  of  their  occasions  in  England." 

refers  to  Hutchinson,  and  to   "Hew-  (Mass.  Eec.,  IV.  (ii.)  37.)     I  am  not 

England  Entries."     I  have  never  seen  sure  that  Hutchinson  was  not  thinking 

these  "orders,"  nor  do  1  get  any  light  of  a  later  order  of  the  King  to  send 

upon   them  from  Chalmers's    original  agents.     See  below,  pp.  624,  G25. 
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the  next  month,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Brad- 
streot  and  Mr.  Norton.  Further  conference  having 
somewhat  developed  the  critical  character  of  the  Bradsneat 
measure  contemplated,  the  Court  determined  to  t^EnX.^. 
intrust  to  a  Committee  the  arrangements  for  the     I'^^i' 
mission,  including  the  preparation  of  instructions 
for  the  messengers,  "  that  so,"  say  they,  "  the  means  used 
for  our  safety  may  not  be  improved  against  us  for  our 
ruin."      The  Committee  consisted  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Magistrates  Gookin  and  Dan- 
forth,  and  Captain  Lusher,   Captain  Johnson,  and   Mr, 
Joseph  Hill,  Deputies  respectively  for  Dedham,  Wobum, 
and  Maiden.      Some  men  of  intlucnee  were  desired  to 
collect  money  to  defray  the  expenses ;  and  a  letter  was 
despatched  "  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston,  to  stir 
up  their  willing  minds  to  part  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Norton,  their  Teacher,  to  further  the  service  and 
occasions  of  the  country."  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  took  up  the  business 
with  zealous  promptness.      "Within   five   weeks      ^^ 
they  met  ten  times  "at  the  Anchor  tavern  in     j™-!- 
Boston."  ^    The  Governor  and  the  Deputy-Gover- 
nor were  so  averse  to  the  measure,  that  they  refused  to 
be  present  at  the  meetings,  though  invited  with  urgent 
repetition.^     As  many  as  four  members  always  attended ; 


'  Mass.  Eec,  JV.  (il.)  40,  in  th&  Council,  and  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
'  In  the  Massacliuaetts  Archives  berlain  and  others,  as  really  and  coi^ 
(CYl.  iS,  50),  under  the  date  of  dially  for  you  as  any  could  do,  and  hath 
February  7,  1662,  is  a  letter  from,  the  allayed  the  ill  opinion  of  your  cruel- 
General  Court  to  Colonel  Crowne,  ty  against  the  Quakers."  (Hutch.,  X. 
bespeaking  his  good  o6ices  in  London,  202.) 

In  the  previous  July,  by  Crowne,  who  '  Their  aversion,  no  doubt,  arose 
then  returned  from  a  visit  to  England,  from  jealousy  lest  the  rights  of  Mas- 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  had  written  to  sachusetta  should  be  compromised  by 
them;"Youhavebadseveralappeared  the  agents,  or  lest  some  advantage 
ag^nst  you,  and  have  been  examined  should  be  extorted  from  them.  But, 
against  you,  as  Captain  Breedon  and  this  bdng   so,   it  is  not  obvious  how 

others; and  I  must  say  for  Mr.  Endicott  and  Bellingham  became  op- 

Crowne,  he  hath  appeared  both  here  posed  m  Danforth,  who  was  specially 
44  • 
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and  Danforth,  Johnson,  and  Hill  were  not  once  absent. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  procuring  money,  besides 
credit  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  expedition ;  and  the  persona  having 
this  part  of  the  business  in  charge  were  instructed  to 
"be  secret,  as  far  as  they  possibly  might,  especially 
respecting  the  quantity  of  money  procured."  The  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  transcribe  for  the  use  of  the 
messengers  a  mass  of  documents,  relating  to  the  course 
of  transactions  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement. 

Bradstreet  and  Norton  were  extremely  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  service.  It  involved  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  respect  to  the  public  interests  at  stake.  Failure  in  the 
negotiation  which  was  to  take  place  was  extremely  prob- 
able, and  would  naturally  bring  odium  upon  the  agents, 
however  faithful  they  might  be.  Nor  were  more  im- 
mediate discouragements  wanting.  The  agents  might 
be  detained  in  England  as  hostages  for  the  obedient 
conduct  of  their  constituents.  If  the  complaints  against 
the  Colony  should  be  favorably  regarded,  both  of  them 
might  be  brought  into  personal  peril ;  for  Bradstreet,  as 
an  Assistant  from  the  first,  had  been  a  party  to  every 
transaction,  and  Norton,  above  most  men,  had  been 
forward  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Quakers.  If 
the  result  should  be  a  disturbance  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, they  might  be  without  effectual  resource  for  an 
indemnity  for  any  losses  they  might  incur. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  agents 
formally  inquired  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
to   make    so    large    claims    in   England    as    the 

actire  in  expediting  the  mission,  and  tlou.  mth  the  King,  and  about  Brad- 

who,  from  first  to  last  of  his  eminent  street,  ■who  was  constitutionally  slow, 

public  career,  was  behind  no  man  in  if  not  timid.    Danforth,  though  as  high- 

the  boldness  oi'  his  advocacy  of  popu-  toned  as  either  the  Governor  or  Lieu- 

lar  rights.     Endicott  and  Bellingham,  tenant-Governor,  -was  more  of  a  oalcn- 

probably,   had   their   anxieties    about  lating  politician,  and  may  have  thought 

Norton,  who  had  distinguished  himself  that  Norton  and  Bradstreet  were  just 

by  pleading  for  an.  early  accommoda-  the  men  to  make  moat  favor  at  court. 
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General  Court  had  proposed ;  -wliether  the  Committee 
had  authority  to  change  the  terms  of  the  Address  which 
had  been  adopted ;  whether  the  Committee  would  engage 
to  guaranty  the  agents  against  any  loss  sustained  by 
them  in  the  public  service ;  and  whether  the  disappro- 
bation expressed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Deputy- 
Governor  as  to  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  delay  and  reconsideration.  To  the  last  ques- 
tion the  Committee  gave  a  negative  reply.  They  agreed, 
for  the  General  Court,  to  the  desired  pledge  of  indem- 
nity. And  they  expressed  the  opinion  that,  instead  of 
the  Address  recently  voted,  the  agents  "  were  at  lib- 
erty to  present  the  other  petition  agreed  in  tlie  former 
session,  in  case  they  should  judge  it  more  conducing 
to  attain  the  preservation  of  the  country's  just  liberties 
and  privileges,  than  the  latter." 

The  necessary  funds  were  with  no  little  difficulty  ob- 
tained ;  ^  the  agents  received  their   commission 
and  a  letter   of  instructions,  both   unwillingly    ""' 
signed  by  the  Governor   in   the   name  of  the    General 
Court ;  letters  commending  their  suit  to  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Manchester,  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
and  other  distinguished   persons,  were  placed  in   their 
hands ;  and  a   vessel,  all  ready  to    sail,   was   detained 
for  their  conveyance.      Still  they  hesitated,  and  again 
approached   the    Committee   with  a  representa- 
tion of  "  such  inconveniences  and  hazards "  as 
made  it  "  seem  less  consisting  with  Christian  prudence 
to  proceed  at  this  time."    The  Committee,  with  a  coiir- 
teously  concealed  impatience,  invited  them  to  suggest  any 
expedients  for  the  removal  of  their  difficulties,  and  were 
still   cherishing  the   hope    that   some    expedient  might 


Mr.  Usher  advanced  £  100;  Hull,  of  the  contributors  are  new,  and  indi- 

the  mint-master,  and  Mr.  John  Paine,  cate  to  me  that  the  measure  was  not 

£60  eact;   and  others,  sums  Tarj'ing  generally  agreeable  tfl  the  class  which 

from  £lOtw£30.    The  names  of  most  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead. 
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be    devised,  when  "the  Lord  was   pleased  to  visit  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Norton  with  a  violent  fit  of  sick- 
ness and  much  cold."     After  a  few  days'  further 
detention  of  the  ship,  they  gave  np  the  expecta- 
tion of  Mr.  Norton's  being  able  soon  to  embark, 
ordered  her  discharge,  and  landed  the  provisions  which 
had  been  put  on  board.    At  the  same  time  they  pre- 
pared letters  to  go  by  her  to  several  of  their  friends, 
soliciting  their  friendly  intervention  at  court  in  behalf 
of  the    imperilled    Colony,    and    explaining    the    pains 
which  had  been  taken  to  provide  for  a  representation 
of  their   case   by   fully  accredited  messengers.     Affairs 
were  in  tliis  unpromising  state   when  "on  the 
second  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Lord  so 
encouraged  and   strengthened  the  heart  of  the  Eever- 
eud  Mr.  Norton,  that  he  expressed  himself  willing  and 
resolved  to  go  that  day."    With  all  haste  the  arrange- 
ments  were  renewed,  and  the  anxious  messengers  de- 
parted.^ 

It  occasions  surprise  to  observe  that  a  moment  so 
critical  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  should  have  been 
chosen  for  the  repetition  of  an  act  suitable  to  give 
high  offence  in  England.  Yet  so  it  was,  that,  after 
the  agents  had  sailed,  and  before  any  tidings  of  them 
could  have  been  received,  the  General  Court  passed  an 

'  John    Hull    went    and    returned  "  2.  You  shall  endeavor  to  take  off 

■with  them,    (ArchEeol.  Amer.,  III.  153,  all  scandal  and  objections  which  are 

205.)    In  the  ori^nal  journal  of  the  or  shall  ho  made  against  us. 

Committee,     printed    by    Hutchinson  "  3.  You   shall  endeavor  -the  estab- 

(Hutch.  ColL,  345-374),  is  preserved  lishment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 

a  minute  account  of  these  transactions,  we  now  enjoy. 

The  material  part  of  the  instructions  to  "  4.  You  shall  not  engage  us  by  any 

the  agents  was  as  follows :  —  act  of  yours  to  anything  which  may  be 

"  You  are  to  attend  the  particulars  prejudicial  to  our  present  standing,  ac- 

following :  cording  to  patent. 

"  !.  You  shall  present  us  to  his  Ma-  "  5.  You  shall  give  us  a  speedy  and 
jeaty  as  his  loyal  and  obedient  sabjects,  constant  account  of  all  your  transac- 
and  not  bo  wanting  to  instance  in  the  tions,  and  what  else  may  be  of  con- 
particulars  which  uiost  and  best  render  ccmaient  to  us." 
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order  for  the  issuing  of  a  new  coin.  The  mint-master  was 
"enjoined,  out  of  the  first  bullion  that  came  to  New  coinage. 
his  hands,  to  coin  two-penny  pieces  of  sUver,  in  "'"'  '■ 
proportion  according  to  the  just  value  and  alloy  of  other 
moneys  allowed  here,  to  answer  the  occasions  of  the 
country  for  exchange."-^  The  coin  thus  authorized  con- 
tinued to  be  struck  for  a  long  time,  like  that  of  ten 
years  before ;  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  all  the  pieces 
were  stamped  with  the  date  of  the  year  when  the  first 
of  them  were  issued. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  it  had  "  pleased  the 

Lord,  after  many  years  of  fatherly  tenderness, ta 

change  his  way,  turning  healthiness  into  sickliness,  and 
sweet  union  to  much  disunion,"  so  that  they  found  "  their 
spirits  many  ways  exercised  as  to  events,  and  unsettled 
as  to  truths  of  great  consequence  ; "  and  they  proclaimed 

'  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (ii.)  51,  52;  see  typo  ia  tbe  original  record  of  the 
above,  p.  405.  —  There  ia  a  story  tliat  order,  no  resemblance  at  all,  yet  it  ia 
Charles  tbe  Second  complained  to  Sir  highly  probable  that  there  was  a  cer- 
'Homaa  Temple  of  the  presumption  of  tain  mental  association  between  the 
the  Masaachnsetts  people  in  coining  rude  form  and  the  tree  which  made 
money ;  that  Sir  Thomas  showed  him  such  a  figure  in  the  New-England 
a  piece  of  it,  and  expliuned  that  tbe  landscape,  and  which  was  adopted  into 
tree  on  one  side  represented  the  Royal  the  ori^nal  seal  of  Massachusetts. 
Oak,  which  after  Worcester  fight  hid  In  the  last  year  of  the  Protector 
the  Majesty  of  England  ;  and  that  Oliyer,  he  made  Temple  "  Goyemor 
the  reconciled  and  gratified  King  ex-  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia,"  with  a 
claimed,  "  Ah,  yes !  jolly  dogs  1  jolly  boundary  touching  "  St.  George's  and 
d(^!"  (Comp.  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Muscongus,  on  the  confines  of  New 
HoUia,  I.  397.)  The  story  derives  some  England,  on  the  west."  (Mass.  Rcc., 
confirmation  from  a  document  of  the  IV.  (i.)  355.)  The  sudden  change  of 
year  1684,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ar-  affairs,  which  gave  him  a  motive  for 
chives  (CVL  336),  in  which  it  is  Siud :  hunting  regicides,  (see  above,  p.  504, 
"  In  1662,  when  our  first  agents  were  note  1,)  sent  him  also  fo  recommend 
in  England,  some  of  our  money  was  himself  personally  in  England.  He 
showed  by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  at  the  was  there,  I  suppose,  but  a  few 
Council  table,  and  no  dislike  of  it  man-  months ;  and  when  he  came  back,  he 
ifested  by  any  of  those  Eight  Honora-  had  been  "  constituted  and  appointed 
ble  persons."  Governor  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia, 

Though  the  tree  on  the  coins  bears  by  letter  patents  and  commission, 
no  special  resemblance  fo  a  pine,  and  granted  him  by  his  most  excellent 
that  on  some  of  them,  like  the  proto-    Majesty."    (Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  74.) 
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a  Fast-day,  of  ivhich  one  object  was  defined  to  be,  to 
implore  Divine  "  assistance  with  tlie  agents  abroad."  ^ 

Meanwbile   reports  came  to  Boston  that  the  agents 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  that  Norton  was  in  the  Tower. 
But  nothing  of  the  liind  took  place.    Their  reception  was 
favorable  far  beyond  their  hopes.     At  London,  indeed, 
they  were  confronted  by  George  Fox,  by  "  John  Copcland, 
whose  ear  was  cut  ofi"  at  Boston,"  and  by  other  Quakers. 
Fox  told  them,  that,  "  if  the  father  of  William  Robinson 
were  in  town,  it  was  probable  he  would  question  them, 
and  bring  their  lives  into  jeopardy ;  for  he,  not  being  of 
the  Quakers'  persuasion,  would  perhaps  not  have  so  much' 
regard  to  the  point  of  forbearance  as  they  had."     Upon 
this,  says  the  Quaker  historian,  "  Bradstrect,  seeing  him- 
self in  danger,  began  to  flinch  and  to  skulk,"  and,  "  not 
thioldng  it  safe  to  stay  in  England,  left  the  city,  and, 
■with  his  companions,  went  back  again  to  New  England."  ^ 
They  did  not,  however,  return  from  fear  of  the  Qualvers, 
who  had  little  power  to  annoy  them ;  but  because  their 
business  was  done.     Lord  Say  and  Sele  wrote  that  he 
had  "  not  been  wanting  both  to  the  King  and  Council " 
in  advancing  their  suit.     The  influence  of  others  of  the 
Puritan  friends  of  Massachusetts  was  still  considerable ; 
and  Lord  Clarendon  was  'not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
her  till  ho  should  understand  better  her  position  and  her 
resources,  and  should  see  a  more  trustworthy  settlement 
Kftumrt      of  affairs  at  home.^     The  agents  returned,  bring- 
^'sraim.    ii^S  ^  gracious  answer  from  the  King,     He  told 
Sept.  3.     the  men  of  Massachusetts  that  their  Address  to 
him  had   been   "very    acceptable;"    that  he   "received 

'  Mass.  Eec.,  IV.  (ii.)  45.  Eivcr  for  thcmaelvea,  a3  they  have  suh- 

•  Sewei,  279,  280.  j"ga*«i  't.  "■^^  now  arm  against  tlie 

'  Some    cDf  the    atatements   -whidi  Dutch  New    Netherland,  with   their 

reached  the  minister  from  enemies  of  United  ColonieB  fhey  may  be  the  in- 

Mafsachusetts  were  suitable  to  make  vincible  states  ia  America."     (Henry 

him  cautious,  as  well  as  to  make  him  Gardener,   Hew    England's    Viadiea- 

jaaions,     "  Jf  they  fortify  Piecataqua  tion,  7.) 
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them  into  his  gracious  protection,"  "confirmed  the  patent 
and  charter  heretofore  granted  to  them,"  and  was 
"ready  to  renew  the  same,"  if  so  desired;  and  to^m.^. 
that  he  "pardoned  all  his  subjects  of  that  plantar    '''"'* ^^ 
tion  for  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  against  him 
during  the  late  troubles,  except  any  such  persons  who 
stood  attainted  of  high  treason,  if  any  such  persons  had 
transported  themselves  into  those  parts." 

But  the  missive  had  other  contents,  of  a  different  de- 
scription. The  King  declared  his  "  expectation "  that 
henceforward  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  talten  by 
the  Colonists ;  that  tlie  administration  of  justice  should 

be  in  his  name ;  and  that  "  all  laws  and  ordinances 

contrary  or  derogative  to  his  authority  and  government " 
should  be  "  annulled  and  repealed."  "  We  do  hereby 
charge  and  require  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  they  that  de- 
sire to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  perform 
their  devotion  in  the  manner  that  is  established  here,  be 
not  denied  the  exercise  thereof,  or  undergo  any  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  thereby,  they  using  their  liberty  peace- 
ably without  any  disturbance  to  others ;  and  that  all 
persons  of  good  and  honest  lives  and  conversations  be 
admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  lihe  Lord's  Supper,  accord- 
ing to  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism."  And  he  "  commanded  all  persons  con- 
cerned, that,  in  the  election  of  the  Governor  or  Assistants, 
there  should  be  only  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  not  of  any 
faction  with  reference  to  their  opinion  or  profession ;  and 
that  all  the  freeholders  of  competent  estates,  not  vicious 
in  conversations,  orthodox  in  religion,  (though  of  different 
persuasions  concerning  chnrch-government,)  might  have 
their  vote  in  the  election  of  all  ofiieers,  civil  or  military." 
The  letter  was  to  "be  communicated  and  published  at 
the  next  General  Court."  ^ 

'  Huteli.    Coll.,    377-S80;    comp.    junction  with  tlio  rule  respecting  toler- 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XVIII.  47.    In  con-    ation,  the  King  writea:  "We  cannot 
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It  was  published  accordingly,  to  the  exceeding  dis? 
pleasure  of  many  of  the  hearers.  "There  were  many 
who  would  not  stick  to  say  that  Mr.  Norton  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  ruin  to  all  our  liberties."  Bradstreet, 
besides  being  of  a  more  phlegmatic  temper,  was  less  an 
object  of  odium,  as  being  by  no  means  of  equal  reputa- 
tion for  ability.  But  the  general  condemnation  was  more 
than  Norton  —  hitherto  always  riding  the  topmost  wa¥e 
of  popular  favor  —  could  endure.  It  cannot  be  inferred 
that  a  man  of  character  is  not  distressed  by  estrangement 
and  oblocLuy,  because  he  will  not  allow  them  to  change 
his  course.  Norton  was  not  of  a  biioyant  constitution. 
He  drooped  under  the  displeasure  of  his  neighbors.  He 
thought  he  had  lost  all  his  friends.  He  withdrew  to  soli- 
tude, and  there  brooded  and  pined,  "  It  was  commonly 
judged,  that  the  smothered  griefs  of  his  mind,  upon  the 
unkind  resentments  which  ho  thought  many  people  had 
of  his  faithful  and  sincere  endeavors  to  serve  them,  did 
more  than  a  httle  hasten  his  end."  ^  He  lived  but  seven 
or  eight  months  after  his  return.  After  attend- 
joimNortoii.  ing  public  worship  on  a  Sunday,  he  fell  in  a  fit, 

^^'  and  died  at  evening.^  The  fatal  disease  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  bleeding  heart.  The 
Quakers  set  it  down  for  a  Divine  judgment.^ 

The  Court,  annoyed  by  the  royal  demands,  but  dis- 
trustful and  divided  as  to  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
ptocMdinga  the  circumstances  would  justify,  resorted  to  that 
taXrt^ntt)  temporizing  policy  which  in  other  times  had 
theKins's  served  the  Colony  so  well.  For  the  present  they 
1862.      made  no  further  compliance  with  the  royal  requi- 

*'°''^"  sition  than  to  direct  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  to  order  "that  henceforth  all  writs, 


be  understood  hereby  to  direct  or  wiali  our  Parliament  here,  to  make  a  sbarp 

that  any  indulgence  should  be  granted  law  against  them,  and  are  well  content 

to  those  persona  commonly  called  Quak-  you  do  tho  lite  there." 

era,  whose  principles  being  inconsistent  '  Mather,  Magnalia,  III.  38. 

with  any  kind  of  govemmeDt,  we  have  '  Hull,  in  Archseol.  Amer.,  Ill,  207. 

found  it  necessary,  with  the  advice  of  '  Sewel,  333. 
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with  indictments,  should,  by  all  magistrates,  the  Secre- 
tary, clerk  of  the  several  courts  and  writs,  be  made  and 
sent  forth  in  his  Majesty's  name ;  —  i.  e.  *  You  are  hereby 
required,  in   his  Majesty's   name,'  &c.,  —  any  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."    As  to  the  rest, 
"forasmuch  as  the-  said  letter  had  influence  upon  the 
churches  as  well  as  the  civil  state,"  they  "ordered  that  all 
manner  of  actings  in  relation  thereunto  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  next  General  Court,  that  so  ail  persons 
concerned  might  have  time  and  opportunity  to  consider  of 
■what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  therein."    Then,  putting  a  good  face  upon  affairs, 
and  sincerely  inclined  to  own  occasions  for  gratitude,  as 
well  as  to  keep  their  associates  in  good  heart,  they  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  "  the  safe  and 
speedy  return  of  the  public  messengers  sent  for  England, 
together  with  the  continuance  of  the  mercies  of  peace, 
Uberties,  and  the  Gospel."     But  it  became  the  freemen 
to  be  thoughtful  and  vigilant,  as  well  as  thankful ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  a  month  later,  "  on  account  of  the 
afflictive  and  low  estate  of  the  cause  and  people  of  God 
universally,  with  the  prevailing  power  of  Antichrist  over 
the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas,  together  with 
some    public   rebukes  of  God   among    ourselves."      The 
Court  could   not  be  doubtful   as  to  the    interpretation 
which,  in  the  third  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the 
Fast-day    sermons  would    give  to  the   phrases,   "  public 
rebuke,"  the  "  low  estate  of  the  cause  and  people  of  God," 
and  the  "  prevailing  power  of  Antichrist." 

Other  measures  of  the  session  indicate  the  temper 
which  prevailed.  The  law  for  scourging  "vagabond 
Quakers,"  which  had  been  suspended  in  comphance  with 
the  royal  will,  was  re-enacted,  with  some  trifling  qualifi- 
cations.^     "For  prevention  of  irregularities  and  abuse 

'  Masa.  Reo„  IV.  (ii.)  68-60. 
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to  the  authorities  of  this  country  by  the  printing-press," 
a  censorship  was  for  the  first  time  estabhshed ;  and  the 
trust  was  committed  to  the  Magistrate,  Gookin,  and  to 
Jonathan  Mitchellj  minister  of  Cambridge.^  Captain  Bree- 
don,  who,  it  seems,  had  returned  from  England,  was 
charged  with  some  "  insolences  and  contempt  against 
the  Court  in  the  face  of  the  country,  tending  to  mutiny 
and  sedition,  and  subversion  of  the  government  here 
estabhshed  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent,"  and  was 
sentenced  "  to  give  two  hundred  pounds'  bond,  with, 
sufiicient  sureties  for  his  good  behavior,  and  also  that 
he  pay  a  fine  to  the  country  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  he  stand  committed  till  he  perform  this  judg- 
ment." ^ 

No  other  General  Court  was  held  before  the  next 
jgo3.  time  for  annual  elections.  The  least  that  could 
MijET.  ^Yica.  be  expected  was  some  further  considera- 
tion of  the  royal  mandate.  Such  consideration  was  had, 
so  far  as  to  provide  an  answer,  should  any  complaint  of 
inattention  come  from  England.  It  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  an  ineffective  provision  "  for  the  regulating 
of  the  taking  of  bonds  of  shipmasters"  in  order  to  a 
compliance  with  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  raising 
of  a  Committee  after  "  long  and  serious  debate  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  in  reference  to  his  Majesty's 
letter."  The  Committee,  consisting  of  three  Magistrates, 
four  ministers,  and  five  Deputies,  besides  Levcrett,  the 
Speaker,  were  charged  "  to  draw  up  what  they  should 
judge  meet, and  to  present  the  same  at  the  next 

'  Mass.  Ree.,  IV.  (ii,)  G2.  The  cen-  censor  with  the  Governor  and  Denison, 
sorship  of  the  press  was  only  a  pro-  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  1649, 
Tinonal  measure.  It  was  abolished  at  the  year  of  Shepard's  death, 
the  next  Court.  (Ibid.,  T3.)— A  aimi-  '  Mass.  Kec,  IV,  (ii.)  69. —  In  the 
lar  order  had  been  made  by  the  Depu-  next  year,  hovrever,  the  fine  was  re- 
ties  several  years  before;  but  it  was  mitted  "upon  the  request  of  Sir 
then  rejected  by  the  Magistrates.  Thomas  Temple,  seconded  by  Mr. 
(Mass.  Archives,  LVllI.  11.)  It  has  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Connect- 
no  date.    But  as  Shepard  was  to  be  a  icut."    (Ibid.,  75.) 
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session  of  Court"  ;  and  it  was  declared  to  "be  in  the  lib- 
erty of  any  of  the  reverend  Elders,  or  other  of  the  free- 
men, or  other  the  inhabitants,  to  send  in  their  apprehen- 
sions relating  thereunto,  with  such  arguments  as  were 
prevalent  to  their  own  understandings,  in  writing  unto 
the  committees,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  communicated 
unto  the  whole  Committee  at  their  meetings  for  that 
service ;  so  that,  after  serious  consideration  and  con- 
ferences had,  something  might  be  deduced  and  agreed 
upon,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  that  might  be  satis- 
factory and  safe,  as  best  conducing  to  His  glory  and 
this  people's  felicity."  Orders  were  made  for  putting 
the  militia  in  more  efficient  condition.  A  constable 
and  a  selectman  of  Woburn  were  presented  for  having 
refused  to  "publish  the  King's  Majesty's  letter,"  and 
"spoken  of  said  letter  to  be  Popery,  &c."  But  the 
Court  did  not  find  sufficient  evidence  for  their  con- 
viction.^ 

'  Mass.  Kec,  W.  (ii.)  72  -  74,  82 ;  comp,  87, 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  course  of  proceedings  in  Massachusetts,  imme- 
diately consequent  upon  the  reinstitution  of  the  British 
monarchyj  has  been  related.  When  nearly  a  year  had 
elapsed  after  that  event  was  known  in  New  England, 
the  government  of  Plymouth  Colony  passed  a 
mmtoftue  vote,  that,  being  "  certainly  informed  that  it  had 
mTifti/  ^   pleased  God  to  establish  their  Sovereign  Lord, 

i^h    ^^i"g  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  enjoyment  of 

his  undoubted  right  to  the  crowns  of  England, 

Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,"  and   that  he  had  been 

"so  declared  tmd.  owned  by  his  good  subjects  of  those 

kingdoms,"  they,  on  their  part,  did  "declare  and  own 

their  free   and  ready   concurrence, and   to   his 

said  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  did  most  humbly 
and  faithfully  submit  and  oblige  themselves  for  ever."  ^ 

'  Brigliara,  Charter,  &c.,  134,  Brig-  citizens  were  Hathei'ly,  Cudwortli,  ajid 
ham  copies  from  the  Plymouth  book  the  ex-Pveaident  of  Harvard  College, 
of  "Laws."  la  the  "Court  Orders"  Dunster.  la  1668,  James  Cudworth 
nothing  appeals  respecting  this  trans-  had  been  thirty-four  years  a  freeman 
action,  except  an  order  (June  10)  to  of  the  Colony  (Plym.  Eec,  I.  82),  sis 
the  Colony  Treasurer  to  "repay  a  years  Captain  of  the  Seituate  trmn- 
barrel  of  powder  to  the  town  of  Ply-  band  (Ibid.,  HI.  14),  and  two  years 
mouth,  to  make  good  that  which  was  an  As^ataiit  (Ibid.,  99) ;  and  had 
spent  at  the  Proclamation  and  at  other  served  in  the  high  office  of  Federal 
times."  (Plym.  Eec,  ni.  219.)  Commisaoner.  (Ibid.,  115;  comp.  77, 
The  internal  politics  of  Plymouth  115.)  In  March  of  that  year  the  Gen- 
had  been  more  disturbed  than  eral  Court  "received  a  petition  from 
those  of  any  other  Ckilony  by  the  sundry  persons  of  the  town  of  Scitu- 
irrnption  of  the  Quakers.  Seituate,  ate,  both  of  the  military  company  and 
at  thia  time  the  richest  town  of  the  others,  therein  expressing  sundry  griev- 
Coloiiy  (PljTM.  Rec,  in.  150),  was  ances  relating  to  some  late  carriages" 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  intruders,  on  of  his,  "  in  reference  to  entertaining  of 
account  of  its  being  upon  the  border  such  persona  aa  are  commonly  called 
of  Massachusetts.     Its  three  principal  Quakers,  to  meet   in   liis   house,   and 
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New  Haven  took  no  action  upon  tlie  matter  till  quick- 
ened by  a  letter  from  Eawson,  the  Secretaiy  of 
Massachnsetts,  in  which  Governor  Leete  was  in- 
formed of  facts  making  a  longer  delay  inexpedient.    Lev- 
other  with  tliem."     The   Court  found    V.   124.)     The  letter   (which   see  in 
the  chaise  proved,  and  cashiered  him    Bishop,      168  -176;     comp.     Deane, 
aa  Captain  (Plym.   Rec,    III.    130);     "  History  of  Scituato,"  pp.   245-248) 
and,  the  next  spring,  as  lias  been  men-    was  written   by   Cudworth   to  James 
tioned  above  (page  484,  note  2),  he    Bromi,  formerly  his  fellow-Assistant, 
■was  dropped  by  the  electors  trom  the    and  at  that  time  in  England.    In  re- 
roll  of  Assistants,  while  his  ne^hbor,    spect  to  ability  and  to  temper  it  com- 
TimothyHatherly,  a  staff  of  the  Colony    mands  the  reader's  high  respect, 
from  very   early   times   (See  Vol.   t         In     this     letter,    Cudworth     says: 
p.  230),  though  chosen,  was  not  ad-    "  Through  merey,  we  have  yet  among 
mitted  by  the  Ma^trates  to  take  the    us  the  worthy  Mr.  Dunster,  whom  the 
oath,  having  incurred   displeasure  on    Lord  hath  made  boldly  to  bear  testJ- 
the  same  account.    (Plym.  Bee,  III.    mony  against  the  spirit  of  persecution." 
134.)     The    next    year     Cudworth's    It  has   been  said   (Baylies,  Historical 
townsmen    elected   him    to    be    their    Memoir,  &c.,  11   60)    that   Dunster'e 
Deputy;  but  he  "was  not  approved    "dislike  and  hatred  of  the   Quakers 
by  the  Court"   (Kiid,  162),  and  con-    was  unrelenting  and  vindictive;"  bnt 
setpientiy  was  not  admitted  to  a  seat.     Cudworth'a  testimony  is  express,  and  it 
"  Mvers  of  the  town    petitioned  lor    is  impossible  that  he  s!  oul  11  a  e  been 
Iu8  restoration  to  his  military  rank      m  errjr     Nathaniel  Mo  ton   (Meno- 
but  the  Court  denied  their  request     rial  28S)  sajs  nothing  mo  e  of  Dun 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope    ster  s  opposition  to  the  Q  akcrs  th-m 
that  they  "would  not  acrount  it  any    that   be      was   naefil   m   helpug   to 
disrespect  unto  themselves.       (Ibid      oppose  the  r  abominable  op  n  ons  and 
167,  168;  comp.  I\    126)    The  Coa-t    m  defending  the  truth  against  them  " 
obtaintd  a  Lopj  ot  a  letter  whith  con      —  a  statement  which  is  perfectly  con- 
tamed  expie«ions  of      great  disaftti,      sistent  with  Cudworth's. 
tion  to  the  go^  ernment,  and  manifest        Aiter  Dunster  had  been  driven  from 
abetting  and  cncomagement  of  those     Cambric^  (see  above,  338)  and  was 
called     Quakers,"     and    which     they    established  at  Scituate  as  minister  of 
"strongly  conjectured  and  suspected    the  congregation  which   Chauncy,  his 
to   be   bj    him   sent  into   England         successor  in  the  College,  had  lefl,  he 
and  they  took  a  heavy  bond  of  bun    recwved  (July  10, 1656)  a  letter  from 
to    appear  thrive  months   after,    and    Ireland,  informing  him  that  some  per- 
answer  for  that  offence     (Ibid   183  )    sons  there,  who  entertained  his  opin- 
He  appeared  accordingly,  and  "  being    ions,  and  felt  for  his  misfortimo,  bad 
foundamanifeatoppoaetofthe  laws  and    "made  their  request  to  the  truly  virtu- 
of  the  government,"  was  "  sentenced,    ous  Lord  Deputv  [TIenry  Cromwell] 
according  to   the  law,  to  be  disfran-    to  provide  for  him  in  that  land,"  and 
chised  of  his  freedom  of  the  corpora-    that  the  Lord  Deputy  bad   "  readily 
tion"   (Ibid.    189;   comp.   198,   199);    embraced  the  same,  and  ordered  fifty 
a   sentence   which  remained  in  force    pound  for  the   brining  over  himself 
for  no  less  than  thirteen  years.    (Ibid.,    and  family."  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXH. 
45» 
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erett,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  at  the  British  court,  had 

written  that  "his  Majesty's  Committee 

took  notice  from  inquiry,  that  it  was  only  from 
one  Colony,  namely  Massachusetts,"  that  any  Address 
had  been  received.^     "The  Governor  convened  the  Gen- 

196.)  Dunster  However  ended  his  life  the  forehead,  This,  as  -well  as  the 
at  Scituate,  Feb.  27,  1659.  "He  died  beard,  whict  upon  the  upper  lip  and 
in  such  harmony  of  afFettion  with  the  chin  was  about  half  an  inch  long,  was 
good  men  who  had  been  the  authors  of  a  light  browa  color.  The  eye- 
of  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  that  brows  were  thick,  and  nearly  met  each 
he,  by  hia  will,  ordered  his  body  to  be    other. 

tarried  unto  Cambridge  for  its  burial,  A  work,  by  which  Dunster  long  held 
and  bequeathed  legacies  to  those  very  a  place  in  tho  frequent  remembrance 
persons."  (Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  of  men,  was  an  improved  edition  of  the 
III.  p.  100.)  "  Bay  Psahn-Book,"  (see  above,  p-il,) 

His  grave,  in  the  old  "  God's  Acre  "  prepared  by  him  with  the  assistance  of 
near  the  halls  of  Harvard  College,  was  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  who  came  from 
opened  July  1,  1846,  when  the  Pred-  England  to  reade  at  Cambridge  as 
dent  and  Fellows  renewed  the  tablet  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
over  it.  The  remains  were  found  Mildmay.  (See  Preface  to  Prince's 
lying,  MX  feet  below  the  surface,  in  edition  of  the  book,  in  175S.)  When 
a  brick  vault  which  was  covered  with  it  had  been  in  use  half  a  century,  Cot- 
irregulariy-sbaped  flag-sh)nes  of .  slate  ton  Matiier  (who  himself  tried  his  hand 
about  three  inches  thick.  The  coarse  at  sacred  verse)  had  "never  yet  seen  a 
cotton  or  linen  shroud  which  enveloped  translation  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  origi- 
them  had  apparently  been  saturated  nal,"  though  he  wished  that  the  poetry 
with  aome  substance,  probably  reanous,  were  mended.  (Magnalia,  III  100.)  — 
which  prevented  it  from  closely  fitting  In  the  library  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
the  body.  Between  it  and  the  re-  rian  Society,  bound  with  a  Bible  printed 
mains  of  the  eoflin  was  found  a  large  in  12mo,  at  Cwnbridge  in  England,  in 
quantity  of  common  tansy,  in  seed,  a  1648,  is  a  copy  of  Dunster's  improved 
portion  of  which  had  evidently  been  versionof  the  Psalms,  in  new  nonpareil 
pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The  skeleton  type,  and  bearing  the  imprint  "  Cam- 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  person  of  bridge,  prmted  for  Hezekiah  Usher  of 
middle  size ;  but  it  was  not  measured,  Boston,"  without  a  date.  And  Mr. 
aa  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  tiie  George  Livermore  has  a  copy  of  Dun- 
arms  and  Uiighs  had  perished,  as  well  ster's  Psalm-Book,  also  printed  at  Canv 
w  portions  of  the  cancellated  Etruc-  bridge  for  Usher,  and  without  a  date, 
ture  of  these  and  of  some  other  bones,  in  the  same  type,  but  of  a  different 
The  configuration  of  the  sl:ull,  which  edition,  and  bound  with  a  Bible  of  the 
was  in  good  pi-eservation,  was  such  aa  year  1682.  No  other  book  is  known 
to  the  phrenologists  inditates  qualities,  to  have  been  printed  in  this  country 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  a  supe-  in  nonpareil  type  earlier  than  the 
rior  order.  The  ban-,  which  appeared  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
to  have  retained  its  proper  place,  ry.  {Thomas,  History  of  Printin",  &c,, 
was  long  behind,  covering  thickly  the  L  258.) 
whole  head,  and  coming  down  upon         '  Hutch.  Coll.,  333. 
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era!  Court,  and  informed  tliem  of  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing them  together  at  this  time ;  and,  among  i^^nowijag. 
the  rest,  the  main  thing  insisted  on  was  to  con-  ^^'b*^'^^, 
sider  what  application  to  make  to  the  King  in  HBven, 
the  case  they  now  stood,  being  like  to  be  ren-  "*' 
dered  worse  to  the  King  than  the  other  Colonies." 
"  The  Court,  taking  the  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion," sent  to  Massachusetts  a  vindication  of  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  "  any  mind  to  slight  or  disown 
his  Majesty's  authority,"  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  "  owning  and  complying  with "  the  Ad- 
dress presented  before  by  Massachusetts,  "  as  if  it  had 
been  done  and  said  by  their  very  selves,"  and  that  they 
might  be  allowed  "to  join  in  the  proportionate  share  of 
charge  for  a  common  agent  to  solicit  New  England's 
affairs  in  England."  As  to  more  formal  and  definitive 
action,  they  preferred  not  to  be  precipitate,  and  ac- 
cordingly adjourned  for  tliree  weeks.^  When  they  came 
together  again,  the  Governor  recommended 
that  they  should  proclaim  the  King,  and  "  fur- 
ther said,  he  looked  that  they  had  done  more  already, 
and  that  this  was  only  a  formality."  "Being  debated 
and  considered,  it  was  voted  and  concluded  as  an  act 
of  the  General  Court  that  it  should  be  done.  And, 
for  the  time  of  doing  it,  it  was  concluded  to  be  done 
the  next  morning  at  nine  of  the  clock ;  and  the  mili- 
tary company  was  desired  to  come  to  the  solemnizing  of 
it.  And  the  form  of  the  proclamation  is  as  followeth :  — 
"  Although  we  have  not  received  any  form  of  procW 
mation  by  order  from  his  Majesty  or  Council  of  State, 
for  the  proclaiming  his  Majesty  in  this  Colony,  yet  the 
Court,  taking  encouragement  from  what  hath  been  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  Colonies,  hath  thought  fit  to 
declare  publicly  and  proclaim  that  we  do  acknowledge 
his  royal  Highness,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Eng- 

1  N.H.Eec.,n.  413-422. 
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land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  to  be  our  Sovereign  ^ 
Lord  and  King,  and  that  we  do  acknowledge  ourselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  to  be  his  Majesty's  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects.     God  save  the  King,"'^ 

Connecticut  had  been  less  tardy.      The  first  General 

iflso.      Court  of  the  Colony,  assembled  after  the  arrival 

°°'*-     of  tidings  of  the  Eestoration,  does  not  appear 

to  have  taken  any  action  in  respect  to  it.^     But,  in  the 

following  spring,  the  Court  came  to  a  vote  "  to 

mont^ui'  make  a  speedy  Address  to  his  Sacred  Majesty, 

^^^;„„t. to  acknowledge  their  loyalty  and  allegi- 

1881.  ance  to  his  Highness,  thereby  declaring  and  pro- 
fessing themselves,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  to  be  his  Highnesa's  loyal  and  faithfvil  sub- 
jects;" and  to  "humbly  petition  his  Majesty  for  grace 
and  favor,  and  for  the  continuance  and  confirmation 
of  such  privileges  and  liberties  as  were  necessary  for 
the  comfortable  and  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Colony." 
And  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  appropriated 
"  to  be  improved  in  pursuance  of  the  Address."  ^ 

At  the  next  session,  a  draft  of  an  Address,  prepared 
by  Winthrop,*  was  referred  for  revisal  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  five  Magistrates  and  four 
ministers ;  and  Winthrop  was    appointed  to  present  it, 
and  "  to  agitate  and  transact  the  affairs  of  the  Colony 
in    reference    thereto,    or    respecting    the    pat- 
connMUcut    ent."    Subsequently  he    received  authority  "to 
"^B^T    ■3'^^"'^  Tip    ^^^  present   any  further   petition  in 
behalf  of  the  Colony  to  his  Majesty,  as  might 
be  found  necessary,"  and  to  use  his  own  discretion  "  re- 
specting any  letters  that  might  be  found  necessary  to 
be  directed  to  any  other  nobles  or  gentlemen  who  might 

'  S.  H.  Eec.,  n.  493.  tie  immediate   ro-election  of  a  Gov- 

'  Conn.  Kec.,  I  353-358.  crnor  (Vol.  L  586)  was  repealed,  that 

'  Ibid.,  361,  362.  Winthrop  might  be  continued  in  tliat 

'  In  May,  1660,  the  rule  forbidding  station.     (Conn.  Eec,  346,  347.) 
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be  stirred  up  to  be  helpful  in  promoting  the  Address, 
petition,  or  patent."^  He  was  instructed  to  engage  the 
favor  and  assistance  of  the  former  patentees  of  Connect- 
icut and  their  representatives ;  and  "  to  use  all  means  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  patent"  granted  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  his  associates,  no 
copy  having  been  known  to  exist  in  Connecticut  since 
the  time  when  questions  arose  concerning  it  daring  the 
dispute  with  Massachusetts.^  If  a  copy  could  be  found, 
Winthrop  was  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of  its  grants  from 
the  King.  At  all  events,  he  was  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
royal  charter  with  "liberties  and  privileges  not  inferior  or 
short  to  what  is  granted  to  the  Massachusetts,"  and  cover- 
ing a  territory  extending  "eastward  to  Plymouth  line, 
northward  to  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
westward  to  the  Bay  of  Deiloway  [Delaware],  if  it  might 
he."  A  list  of  names  of  patentees  was  recommended  for 
insertion  in  the  charter ;  and  some  matters  of  minor  ar- 
rangement received  attention.^ 

In  the  Address  to  the  King,  —  beginning  and  ending 
with  expressions  of  affectionate  loyalty,  which,  like  those 
previously  employed  by  Massachusetts,  seem  too  emphatic 
to  be  sincere, —  the  Court  excused  their  slowness  on  the 
ground  of  their  separation,  "by  a  lone  tract  of  a  dismal  wil- 
derness, from  the  other  English  Americans  of  the  parts  of 
the  ordinary  recourse  of  shipping."  They  "humbly  craved 
pardon"  for  having  proclaimed  the  King  before  the  recep- 
■  tion  of  "  a  form  and  express  order  for  the  same,"  —  a  step 
which  had  been  deferred  till  the  approach  of  winter,  in 
"the  expectation  of  the  royal  command  therein."  Keciting 
the  circumstances  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Colony, 
they  declared  that  they  had  chosen  "rather  to  sit  solitary, 


'  Conn.  Eec.,  I.  SG7  -  369.  wLich   was  first    prepared    contained 

'  See  above,  p.  245.  some  names  of  clergymen;  but  these 

'  For  these  inatructioiia,  see  Conn,  were  afterwards  struck  out. 
ec.,  1.  6:9.     The  list  of  patentees 
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and  wait  only  upon  tlie  Divine  Providence  for  protection, 
than  to  apply  themselves  to  any  of  those  many  changes 
of  powers,  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  stations  still  re- 
maining free  from  illegal  engagements  and  entire  to  his 
Majesty's  interests."  And,  "animated  and  encouraged 
by  the  beams  of  bis  sovereignty,"  they  "  implored  that  be 
would  be  pleased  to. accept  this  Colony,  his  own  Colony, 
a  little  branch  of  his  mighty  empire."^  The  Petition, 
which  is  in  a  less  subservient  strain,  relates  to  a  charter, 
and  to  an  immunity  from  customs,  the  latter  in  considera- 
tion of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  "  in  prosecution  of 
this  wilderness  work."  ^  The  letters  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  original  patentees  who  still  sur- 
vived, and  to  Lord  Manchester,  entreated  those  noble- 
men to  afford  to  Winthrop  their  advice  and  help  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  business.  According  to  both  letters, 
I'enwick  bad  threatened,  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  with 
him,  that,  if  the  planters  on  the  Connecticut  did  not  come 
to  his  terms,  he  would  "  either  impose  customs  on  the 
river,  or  malce  sale  thereof  to  the  Dutch,  their  noxious 
neighbors."  To  the  Puritan  Earl  of  Manchester  they 
could  venture  to  suggest  a  topic  not  suitable  for  influ- 
ence with  the  King ;  that  "  the  Honorable  Committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  did  own  this  a  distinct  Colony."  ^ 

In  two  or  three  months  after  his  appointment  to  be 
agent  in  England,  Winthrop  set  sail  from  New  Amster- 

'  Conn.  Eec,  I.  582.  Cullick,  of  Hartford,  inlierited  all  liia 
*  The  Petition  is  in  Trumbull,  I.  American  property,  except  five  hun- 
511,  dred  pomids  given  "tfl  the  public  use 
'  Ibid.,  513  ;  Conn,  Kec.,  I.  584.  of  that  country  of  New  England." 
The  way  had  just  been  prepared  for  (Conn.  Eec.,  I.  575.)  Some  questions 
the  arrangement  which  Tsaa  now  sought,  arose;  and  a  negotiation  with  Cullick 
by  an  adjustment  of  the  long-standing  for  a  settlement,  begun  in  1658  (Ibid., 
account  with  George  .Fenwick.  Four-  318)  and  continued  through  two  years 
teen  years  had  passed  since  the  sale  (Ibid.,  325-329;  comp.573),ended  in 
made  by  him  to  the  Colony,  and  no  a  compromise  for  a  mutual  "  dischai^e 
(liachargQ  had  been  given  on  his  part,  and  acquittance,"  on  the  payment  by 
Fenwick  died  in  1657 ;  and  by  his  will,  him  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  Col- 
Jus  sister,  yiho  had  married  Captain  ony. 
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dam  ^  for  tliat  country,  whence  he  had  been  absent  dur- 
ing the  ■whole  of  the  last  eighteen  eventful  years. 
He  was  a  man  to  make  and  keep  friends ;  and,  throp,j[!" 
both  from  his  old  friends  and  from  others,  he  '°*'°si™i. 
had  a  flattering  reception.      From  good-will  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  tlie  community  which  he  represented, 
the    aged   Lord   Say  and  Sele,  with  whose  business  hi 
America  he  had  been  formerly  intrusted,^  embraced  his 
cause  with  a  cordial  interest,^     Winthrop's  mind  was  in- 
quisitive in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  he  had  made  some 
attainments  in  physical  science.     A  similarity  of  tastes 
introduced  him  to  the  useful  acquaintance  of  men  enjoy- 
ing favor  with  a  prince  whose  only  claim  to  grateful  re- 
membrance consists  in  his    having  founded   the  Royal 
Society.     That  Society  was  forming  jnst  at  the  time  of 
Winthrop'a  arrival  in  England,  with  Robert  Boyle  for  its 
President,  with  whom,  as  President  of  the  Society  for 
the   Propagation   of    the    Gospel,    he   had    already   had 
official  relations.* 

The  result  of  his  negotiation  was,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 

'  N.  n.  Eec,  457,  note.  However,  he  was  a  benefactor  to  our 

'  Soe  Vol.  I.  450.  College,  in  its  day  of  small  tliinga. 

'  See  his  Lordsljip's  letter  in  Trum-         In    tlio    Royal    Society's    AruHves 

bull,  I.  515.  are  eleven  manuscript  letters  of  Jolin 

'  It  has  been  inferred  6om  some  Wintbrop  the  younger.  One,  writ- 
language  in  MorUmer's  Dodication  of  ton  in  London,  July  27,  1GG3,  and  ad- 
the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Koyal  So-  dressed  to  Robert  Boyle,  gives  a  de- 
ciety's  Transactions,  that  Winthrop  ecription  of  maize,  and  of  ita  use  by 
was  one  of  the  original  associates.  But  Indians  and  English.  He  says  the  lat- 
auch  was  not  the  fact.  Sea  a  list  of  ter  made  malt  and  beer  with  it.  Tliis 
them  in  the  Charter  (which  passed  the  letter  is  puhlkhed  in  the  Society's 
seals,  July  16, 1663)  in  Weld's  excel-  Tranaactions  (II.  633).  Of  the  re'st, 
lent  History  of  the  Koyal  Society,  H  one  was  written  in  Salem ;  the  others 
484,497.  SirKenelmDigby,  who  was  in  Hartford  or  Boston;  and  ail  bc- 
active  in  its  formation,  was  afterwards  tween  August  18, 1G68,  and  Scptcm- 
a  copious  correspondent  of  Winthrop ;  ber  25,  1G73.  Seven  are  addressed 
and  some  of  his  letters  which  are  pre-  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  two  to  Sic  Kohert 
served  (Mass.  Hist.  Col!.,  XXX,  5, 15)  Moray,  and  one  to  Lord  Breroton,  In 
go  to  confirm  Evelyn's  opinion  (Me-  more  than  one  of  these  letters,  Wln- 
moirs,  &c.,  I.  257)  :  "  The  truth  is,  Sir  throp  speaks  very  favorably  of  Colonel 
Kenelm  was  an  errant  mountebank,"  Kicoils,  of  whom  hereafter. 
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few  months,  he  had  obtained  for  his  Colony  a  royal  char- 
ter conveying  tlie  most  extraordinary  privileges. 
rJiHMr.  Nineteen  patentees/  with  such  associates  as  they 
^^^  should  from  time  to  time  elect,  were  constituted 
a  corporation  under  the  name  of  "  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Connecticut 
in  New  England  in  America."  The  territory  granted  to 
them  was  "bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Narrogancett 
River,  commonly  called  Narrogancett  Bay  where  the 
said  river  falleth  into  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the 
lino  of  the  Massachusetts  plantations  j  and  on  the  soutli, 
by  the  sea ;  and,  in  longitude,  as  the  line  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts Colony  runneth  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  sa}'-, 
irom  the  said  Narrogancett  Bay  on  the  east,  to  the  Soutli 
Sea  [the  i'acific  Ocean]  on  the  west  part,  witli  the  islands 
thereunto  adjoining."  Thus  it  embraced  the  whole  of 
New-Haven  Colony;  part  of  the  lands  claimed  respec- 
tively by  the  planters  of  Providence  and  Khode  Island, 
and  by  the  Dutch ;  and  that  territory  east  of  Pequot 
River  to  which  Massachusetts  had  asserted  a  title.  The 
Colonial  government  was  vested  in  a  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  twelve  Assistants,  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  to 
be  constituted  of  two  members  from  each  town  or  city. 
These  of&cera  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  free- 
men of  the  Colony  j  and  the  legislature  was  to  hold  semi- 

'  The  patentees  were  mostly    the  the  claim  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling),  and 

persons  named  ia  a  list  which  aceom-  of  one  out  of  each  pair  of  Deputies  hy 

paniod   Wintbrop'a  instructions.     The  which  the  towns  were  sovorally  repro- 

names  of  William  Phelps,  Eobert  War-  sented  in  the  General  Court  wlion  the 

ner,  Robert  Koyce,  Philip  Groves,  and  Address  was  adopted.      Tapping  and 

Jehu  Burr,  inserted  in  that  list,  were  Ogden,  who    were  made    patentees, 

left  out  from  the  patent;  and  those  of  were  of  Southampton   (Long  Island). 

John  Tapping,  Kohard  Lord,  Henry  Phelps,   one   of   the   persons   omitted 

TVoleott,  John  Ogden,  Tliomaa  Wells,  from  the  patent,  though  named  in  the 

and  Obadiah  Bruen  were  added.    The  Instructions,  was  left  out  pf  the  magis- 

names  presented  in  the   Instructions  tracy  in  the  first  eleclion  under  the 

were  those  of  the  Magistrates  (except  patent,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Henry 

the    Magistrates    from    Long    Island,  Wolcott,  who  had  also  been  substituted 

omitted,  perhaps,  with    reference  to  for  him  as  a  patentee. 
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annual  meetings.  The  charter  contained  no  reservation 
as  to  any  of  the  powers  appurtenant  to  a  political  com- 
munity strictly  independent,  except  that  the  local  legis- 
lature could  make  no  laws  "contrary  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm  of  England  j"  —  a  provision  which 
had  little  practical  significance,  inasmuch  as  no  obligation 
was  imposed  as  to  annulling  laws  objectionable  in  this 
respect,  or  transmitting  laws  to  England  for  examination. 
It  was  not  even  enjoined  that  the  oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy  should  be  taken  in  the  Colony,  though 
two  Assistants  were  to  be  empowered  to  administer 
them,-^ 

Winthrop  was  backed  by  powerful  friends.  He  pos- 
sessed singular  quahfications  for  the  business  with  which 
he  was  charged ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  zeal- 
ous diligence.  With  the  pliancy  which  made  part  of  his 
graceful  character,  he  overcame  the  disgust  that  must 
have  possessed  him  in  approaching  those  whose  savage 
revenge  had  just  brought  sorrow  into  his  own  home,^  and, 
remembering  only  that  he  was  the  Governor  and  the  en- 
voy of  Connecticut,  solicited  personal  good-will  in  every 
quarter  where  it  might  serve  her  interests.^    These  facts, 

'  The  Charter  is  in  Hazard,  II.  597.  his  brother  Stephen,  was  the  person  to 
*  Itt  some  letters  of  Eager  Williams  vrhota  a  letter  was  addressed  (April  6 
to  Winthrop,  Hugh  Peter  is  called  the  or  8,  1660)  by  the  hand  of  Charles  the 
"father"  of  the  latter,  —  probably  Second,  just  before  his  restoration, 
because  Winthrop  married  the  step-  thanking  him  for  "  many  good  offices  " 
daughter  of  Peter.  (Savage's  Win-  in  promoting  that  event.  The  letter, 
throp,  I.,  Pref.,  v.,  tJ.)  which    has   been   transmitted   in   the 

'  Mather  had  been,  told  (Magnalia,  family  of  Winthrop,  is  without  a  djrec- 
Eook  II.  Chap.  XI  §  5)  that  he  se-  tion ;  and  its  history  is  lost  I  think 
cured  the  royal  favor  by  means  of  a  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  came 
ring  given  to  his  grandfather  by  King  into  their  poasesdon  merely  as  a  curious 
Charles  the  First.  But  better  evidence  autograph,  having  been  addressed  to 
is  necessary  to  make  it  probable  that  some  one  of  the  numerous  partisans 
the  parent  who  reared  the  first  Gover-  and  agents  of  the  exiled  prince  in  Eng- 
nor  of  Massachusetts  was  ever  on  such  land.  Stephen  Winthrop,  who,  in  the 
terms  with  the  second  English  Stuart.  Protector's  time,  had  commanded  a 
™  Another  story  has  gained  credit,  regiment,  and  served  in  Parliament, 
that  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  or  had  died  a  year  before  the  date  of  this 
VOL,  IL  is 
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however,  afford  but  an  insufficient  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  result  of  his  endeavors.  We  are  still  left 
to  inquire  how  it  could  be  that  a  wary  and  arbitrary 
minister,  who,  in  the  new  zeal  of  office,  was  gathering 
into  his  master's  hands  all  power  that  coidd  be  seized, 
was  brought  to  make  a  formal  grant  of  what  almost 
amounted  to  colonial  independence. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  encroachment  upon 
New  England,  the  Confederacy  was  the  power  by  which 
he  was  to  be  embarrassed.  It  followed,  that  to  disturb 
the  arrangements  of  that  league,  and  sow  dissension 
among  its  members,  was  a  method  altogether  to  his  pur- 
pose, Massachusetts  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  confederated  Colonies,  and  was  likely  to  be  found 
the  most  refractory.  A  ready  way  to  disable  her  was  to 
raise  up  a  rival  power,  and  provide  occasions  of  jealousy 
between  them ;  and,  to  effect  this,  the  natural  course  was 
to  enlarge  Connecticut,  between  which  Colony  and  Mas- 
sachusetts there  had  hitherto  been  differences,  and  to 
create  that  enlargement  by  methods  which  Massachusetts 
would  have  to  disapprove.  Thus  favored  on  the  one 
hand,  and  obstructed  on  the  other,  Connecticut  would  be 
likely  to  be  secured  to  the  royal  interest       The  incor- 


letter ;   apd   JoLn  Wintlirap   {not   to  Parlnment  to   tin?   lioginninj^  of  tlie 

refer  to  otier  reasons  putting  liini  out  year  of  llie  ELbtoratinn      It  13  in  replj" 

of  the  qneation)  was  then  beyond  the  to   a.  letter  fiom  Winthrop,   and  its 

sea,   ia  Connecticut.      (See   Savage's  tenor  is  aui'li  as  to  suggest  the  possi- 

"Winthrop,  I  126.)  bility  that   Winthrop   had  had   some 

In  Thurloe's  State  Papera  (I.  763;  misgiyings  about  the  correctness  of  the 

comp.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXI.  185)  k  a,  past  course  of  the  patriot  party,  or,  at 

letter  of  John  Maidston,  which  awakens  least,  had  felt  himself  not  to  be  suf- 

the  reader's  curiosity.     It  was  written  ficiently  possessed  of  their  ease  to  he  a 

in  London,  in  March,  1660,  to  Win-  confident  champion  of  it,  and  had  ap- 

throp,  then  in  Connecticut.     It  covers  plied  to  his  fHeud  (whose  tetter  shows 

in   print   five   lai^e  folio   pages,   and  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  auporiov 

gives  an  account  of  the  movements  of  sense  and  knowledge)  for  the  benefit 

the  popular  party  in  England,  from  the  of  his  information  and  judgment, 
time  of  the  first  sesaoa  of  the  Long 
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poration  of  New  Haven  into  that  Colony,  by  which  the 
requisite  enlargement  would  be  obtained,  -would  be  at^ 
tended  with  other  results  satisfactory  to  the  watchful 
minister.  By  the  union,  New  Haven,  which,  like  Massa- 
chusetts, attached  the  civil  franchise  to  church-member- 
ship, would  be  deprived  of  that  defence  against  the  en- 
croachments of  prelacy.  New  Haven  had  given  grievous 
displeasure  at  court  by  sheltering  the  regicides.  The 
disappointment,  the  humiliation, —  the  disadvantages  and 
losses,  whatever  they  might  be,  —  of  being  struck  out  of 
existence  as  a  separate  community,  might  well  seem  to 
such  eyes  a  fitting  punishment. 

Whether  it  was  that  "Winthrop  easily  consented,  or  that 
Lord  Clarendon  absolutely  insisted,  the  charter  offered 
no  choice  to  New  Haven  respecting  the  termination  of 
its  political  life.  Winthrop  represented  Connecticut,  and 
-was  zealous  for  its  interests.  Having  begun  his  public 
career  as  the  agent  of  its  patentees,  he  may  still  have 
regarded  the  New-Haven  people  as  a  sort  of  trespassers 
upon  their  land.-^  And,  at  a  time  when  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  were  at  issue  respecting  the  exclusive  policy 
which  connected  the  ft'anchise  with  church-membership,^ 

'  Connecticut  now  claimed  to  be,  by  parta  of  the  country  where  you  are 

TJrtue  of  the  arrangement  with  Fen-  seated,   both    b     tontu^^t     purchase, 

wiek,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  which  and  pos'ea,    n         d             hough  hitli- 

had  been  conveyed  by  patent  to  Lord  erto  wu   h         b                     and   alti> 

Brooke,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  their  gpther  for      n    to  m  k     any  absolute 

aaaooiates ;   and  it  was  a  portion  of  challenge                  w      as  before,  yet 

those  lands  that  the  New-Haven  peo-  now  we  se                               east  to  re- 

p!e   had   occupied.     The   year  bcfoie  Tive  the  m  m  n                  n  ht  and  in- 

Winthrop  went  to  England,  a  meaburs  terest,"   &c      The   General   Court  of 

adopted  by  the  town  of  Mew  Haven  New  Haven  raided  a  committee  (May 

to  extend  its  border  to  the  east,  gaie  29,  ICGI)  "for  the  treating  with,  and 

occaaon  to  Connecticut  to  revive  her  issuing  of,  any  seeming  difference  be- 

daimwitb  some  formality.     The  Sec-  twixt  Connecticut  Colony  and  this;" 

retary  of  the  latter  Colony  wrote  to  and  heie,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  busi- 

the  New-Haven  Magistrates,  express-  nesa  slept,  till  it  presented  itself  in  a 

ing  the  dissatisfaction  of  his   govern-  new  form  after  the  arrival  of  the  char- 

ment,  and  proceeding  so  far  as  to  eay :  ter.     See  N.  II.  Rec,  II.  400,  410. 

"We  conceive  you  cannot  be  ignorant  '  See  above,  p,  491. 

of  out  real  and  true  right  to  those 
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he  may  naturally  have  desired  to  diminish,  in  the  Con- 
federacy, that  influence  of  which  New  Haven,  even  more 
than  Massachusetts,  was  the  devoted  champion.  But  he 
was  now  Chief  Magistrate  of  one  of  the  Colonies  united 
in  a  Confederacy,  which  in  its  very  existence  implied  the 
independence  of  New  Haven,  and  in  its  articles  of  agree- 
ment recognized  and  guarantied  that  independence.  He 
had  no  authority  to  act  for  New  Haven  in  anything,  — 
least  of  all  to  stipulate  for  its  extinction  as  a  body  politic. 
"When  he  was  about  to  embark,  in  reply  to  the  expression, 
by  "a  friend"  (Mr.  Davenport),  of  fears  of  "so  unright- 
eous an  act,  as  so  far  to  extend  the  line  that  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven  should  be  involved  within  it,"  he  gave 
and  reiterated  the  assurance,  "  that  no  such  thing  was 
intended,  but  rather  the  contrary;"  and  that,  in  case  the 
old  patent,  of  which  the  royal  confirmation  was  to  be 
sought,  should  be  found  to  include  New  Haven,  yet  that 
"Colony  should  be  at  liberty  to  join  or  not,"^  He  re- 
newed these  assurances  when  the  charter  had  passed  the 
seals,  and  appealed  to  the  General  Court  to  respect  his 
pledge.^  But  he  must  have  known,  throughout  the 
transaction,  that,  the  charter  once  executed,  his  personal 
control  over  it  would  cease,  and  that  in  all  probability, 
much  esteemed  as  he  was,  his  remonstrances  would  be 
to  extremely  little  purpose.  The  signed  and  sealed 
parchment  was  not  his.  It  went  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  men,  who,  however  they  would  have  respected  their 
own  scruples,  did  not  feel  bound  to  respect  the  scruples 
of  another  person,  and  did  feel  bound  to  advance  the 
greatness  of  Connecticut. 

It  may  have  been  some  misgiving,  on  the  agent's  part, 
as  to  the  position  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  placed, 

'  "New  Haven's  Caso  Stated,"  Art.  Lcetc  desired  a  union  wlien  Winthrop 

10  (N.  H.  Eec,  II.  521 ;  comp.  467,  -went  to  England,  and  acquainted  him 

note).  —  Tet,  in   the   answer   to  this  witli  that  ivisli. 

paper  (Ibid.,  533,  536),  it  is  swd  tliat  '  Ibid.j  523. 
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that   occasioned  delay  in   the    transmission  of  this   im- 
portant paper.     After  nearly  four  months,  during  which 
time,  in  hoth  Colonicsj  the  elections  had  been  made,  and 
the    government  had    proceeded   as   usual,  the  Aniv^nf 
arrival  of  the  charter  was  first  publicly  made  f^y"";!" 
known  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federal  ^°^- 
Commissioners,^  which  this  year  was  held  at  Bos-     '^^ 
ton.     The  Commissioners  for  New  Haven,  who  appeared 
in  their  place,  and  acted  throughout  the  session,  may 
have  been  taken  by  surprise.     They  left  this  certificate 
on  the  margin  of  the  Journal ;  "  We  cannot  as  yet  say 
that  the  procurement  of  this  patent  will  be  acceptable 
to  us  or  our  Colony."^ 

In  Connecticut,  at  a  General  Court  held  the  next 
month,  it  was  received  with  great  joy,  and  was  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  three  leading  citizens,  who 
were  bound  by  an  oath  to  keep  it  safely.  The  ^c™nMH. 
Court  passed  votes  to  "  declare  all  the  laws  and  ™*p^|*^"„, 
orders  of  the  Colony  to  stand  in  full  force  and  «i'":i'»''«-- 
virtue,"  and  to  "  establish  all  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  in  their  respective  places  and  power  as 
formerly."  Then  they  proceeded  at  once  to  exercise  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  they  were  newly  in- 
vested. Not  waiting  for  action  on  the  part  of  New  Ha- 
ven, they  received  the  submission,  not  only  of  Southhold, 
a  town  of  that  Colony,  which  acted  in  the  case  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  but  also  of  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  GuUford,  Greenwich,  and  Stamford.^  They  sent  a  no- 
tice to  West  Chester,  within  the  Dutch  territory,  of  their 
claim  to  that  plantation.     They  ordered  "  that  the  inhab- 

'  It  had  probably  jast  tten  arrived.  °  Kecords,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  II.  467. 

A  letter  from  the  Coiineeticut  General  '  Conn.  Rec,  L  384  -  388.—  South- 

Conrt  to  the   CommiesionerB,   in  the  hold  and  Stamford  had  long  borne  un- 

week  before  their  meeting,  says  noth-  easily  the  yoke  of  New-Haven  Colony, 

jng  of  the  charter,  but  intimates  that  See  N.  H.  Rec.,  II,  17,  23,  51,  59  -  65, 

important  intelligence   from  England  92~9G,  143,  177,  &c. 
■was  expected,     (Conn.  Rec,  I.  334,) 
4G* 
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jtants  at  Mystic  and  Paucatuck  [Southertown]  should 
forbear  to  exercise  authority  by  virtue  of  commissions 
from  any  other  Colony"  thus  undertaking  to  oust  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  they  appointed  a  committee  of  two 
Magistrates  and  two  ministers  "to  go  down  to  New 
Haven  to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  and  others  of  their 
loving  friends  there."  ^ 

The  impetuosity  of  these  proceedings  of  Connecticut 
was  unfortunate.  In  the  sister  Colony  a  sense  of  gratui- 
tous affront  deepened  the  sense  of  unprovoked  wrong. 
iteaiatsacBof  Thc  freemen  of  the  town  of  New  Haven  held 
tl™^to^  ^  meeting,  on  the  second  day  after  an  "  ex- 
^'  traordinary  seeking  of  God  by  fasting  and  prayer 

for  his  guidance  of  the  Colony  in  this  weighty  business." 
The  Connecticut  committee  had  sent  a  letter,  express- 
ing  their   desire  for  "  a  happy  and  comfortable  union, 

according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter ; "  and  the 

Magistrates  of  New  Haven  Colony,  replying  that 
they  would  consult  their  constituents,  had  added 
a  request  "  that  the  issuing  of  matters  might  be  respited 
until  they  might  receive  fuller  information  from  the 
honored  Mr.  Winthrop,  or  satisfaction  otherwise,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  Colony  might  remain  dis- 
tinct and  iminterrupted,  as  heretofore." 

At  the  New-Haven  town-meeting,  Mr.  Daven- 
^7""™'^  port,  in  emphatic  terms,  deprecated  the  proposed 
BLTcn.  -union  of  the  Colonies,  and  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  Connecticut  to  that  end. 
He  argued  that  the  language  of  the  new  charter  did 
not  by  necessary  construction  require  a  surrender  of 
the  independence  of  New  Haven,  and  that,  as  a  volun- 
tary measure,  it  was  not  to  be  chosen.  "  The  Deputy- 
Governor  [Gilbert]  declared  that  the  things  spoken  by 
Mr.   Davenport    were    of   great    weight."      Mr.    Street, 
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Teacher  of  the  church,  sustained  him  in  an  earnest  ap- 
peal, concluding  with  a  text  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah : 
"What  shall  one  then  answer  the  messengers  of  the 
nation?  That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion,  and  the 
poor  of  his  people  shall  trust  m  it."  "  The  matter 
was  largely  debated,"  and  the  meeting  "  by  general  vote 
declared  their  disapprovhig  of  the  manner  of  Connecticut 
Colony's  proceeding  in  this  business." 

Four   days   after,   a  nmss   meeting   of  the  freemen  of 
the  Colony  was  held  at  the  same  place.     The  ^^^^^^^ 
Governor  took  no  decided  part   in  the  discus-  mafta™"'! 
gion  which  followed.     Though  officially  cautious  ootodj. 
about  a  manifestation  of  his  views,  his  conduct,    "'"'  *' 
throughout  the  proceedings,  indicated  that  he  was  not 
unfavorably  disposed  towards    the   union.      Perhaps  he 
was  insensibly  biassed  by  the  delicacy  of  his  position. 
No  conspicuous  man  in  his  Colony,  except  Davenport, 
was  so  much  exposed  to  a  prosecution  for  treason  for 
giving  shelter  to  the  regicides  j  and  he  may  well  have  been 
disinclined,  at  this  moment  of  excitement,  to  offer  new 
provocation  to  the  crown.^    The  freemen  separated  after 
'     :  that  "they  looked  upon  themselves  bound  to 


'  Leete  was  very  nEeagy  about  his  Temple  (August  13,  1661),  who  wa3 

standing  in  England,  on  account  of  the  just   about   to   embark   for   England, 

report  which  had  been  sent  thither  of  soliciting  his  good  offices  there.     Some 

his  sheltering  the  regieidea.    A  year  be-  representations  in   Davenporf  s  letter 

fore  the  trtmsactions  mentioned  in  the  (for    which    see    Mass.    Hist.    Coll., 

test,  he  had  gone  to  Boston,  and  had  XXYIII.   S27}  require   an   indulgent 

ei^aged  Mr.  Norton  to  mate  interest  construction  to  reconcile  them  with 

in  his  behalf  with  friends  of  Norton  in  facts  known  tu  us  from  other  sources. 

England.     A  letter  which  Norton  ac-  But  Davenport'a  was  a  bolder  nature 

cordingly  addressed  to  Richard  Baxter  than  Leete's ;  and,  when  the  questions 

(September  28,  1B61),  to  bespeak  his  respecting  the  charter  arose,  his  per- 

interposilion  in  Leete'a  favor,  is  printed  sonal   apprehensions   did   not  prevent 

in"ReliquiKBaxterianffi"(29I).  Nor-  him  from  doing  frankly  and  thoroughly 

ton  requests  that  his  own  name  may  not  what  he  esteemed  to  be  a  patriot's 

be  mentioned.     Endlcott  also  applied  duty.     The  stand  which  he  now  took 

to  Baxter  (August  7,  1661)  for  a  like  must  have  been  more  painful  to  him 

mediation.     (Ibid.,    292.)     Davenport  by  reason  of  a  close  friendship  which 

was  ansious  for  himself  on  the  same  had  for  many  years  united  him  with 

grounds,  and   ■wrote    to    Sir   Thomas  Winthrop.     See  a  series  of  his  letters 
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stand  by  the  Magistrates  according  to  the  laws  here 
established,"  and  appointing  a  committee  {which  con- 
sisted of  the  Magistrates  and  elders  of  the  Colony,  with 
Mr.  Law  of  Stamford)  "  to  draw  np  an  answer  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Connecticut  out  of  these  three  heads : 
(1.)  that  there  be  due  witness-bearing  against  their  sin; 
(2.)  that  there  may  be  a  deferring  of  things  till  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  coming,  or  we  [obtain]  satisfaction  otherwise,  and 
that  we  remain  in  the  same  state  as  we  are  till  then; 
(3.)  that  we  can  do  nothing  till  we  consult  with  the 
other  confederates,"  The  committee  was  to  "consider 
also  about  making  address  to  his  Majesty."^ 

In  their  answer,  prepared  accordingly,  and  submitted 

to  the  General  Court,  the  committee  said :  "  "We 

"Tq^™!    do  not  find  in  the  patent  any  command  given 

contt.         to  you,  nor  prohibition  to  us,  to  dissolve  cove- 

^'"'^  nants,  or  alter  the  orderly  settlements  of  New 
England;  nor  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  may  not 
so  remain  to  be  as  formerly ;  also  your  beginning  to 
procure,  and  proceeding  to  improve,  the  patent  without 
us,  doth  confirm  this  belief; yet,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear (after  a  due  and  full  information  of  our  state) 
to  have  been  his  Majesty's  pleasure  so  to  unite  us,  as 
you  understand  the  patent,  we  must  submit  according 
to  God."  They  sot  forth  the  disorders  which  had  already 
resulted  from  the  hasty  course  of  Connecticut  in  ex- 
tending her  jurisdiction,  and  urged,  by  considerations 
of  reason,  justice,  and  ancient  friendship,  the  propriety 
of  discontinuing  such  proceedings,  while  means  should 
be  fully  used  "  for  the  gaining  of  a  right  understand- 
ing, and  to  bring  a  peaceable  issue  or  reconcilement 
of  the  matter."  ^ 


to  Winftrop,  coUeeted  by  Dr.  Bacon  the  Massaclviiactts   Historical    Society 

(Thirteen   Historical  Discourses,   36S  (XXtX.  27e  e(  se?.;  XXX.  Z  et  seq.). 
-386).    They  are  also  among  the  Win-         '  U.  H.  Rec,  U,  467 -471. 
throp   Papers   in    the    Collections    of        =  Ibid.,  473-475. 
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But  the  triumphant  tone  of  feeling  in  Connecticut  did 
not  respond  to  this  appeal.     Iii  "Winthrop's  absence,  John 
AUyn,^  of  Hartford,  a  man  of  ability  and  resolution,  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  Colony.     He  had  determined  on 
a  prompt  and  thorough  assertion  of  its  claim,  and  in  his 
own  circle  there  was  no  opposition  to  embarrass  him. 
Connecticut  made  no  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  sister 
Colony,  except  that,  four  months  later,  she  raised  pprecptory 
a  committee  of  four  Magistrates,   AUyn   being  c°an"fu™t. 
one,  "  to  go  down  to  New  Haven  to  treat  with     lasa. 
their  honored  and  loving  friends  about  settling 
their  union  and  incorporation."  ^     They  were  not  author- 
ized to  consent  to  any  concessions  or  compromises ;  the 
proposals  which  they  made  did  not  touch  the  main  points 
of  the  controversy ;  and  the  mission  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  General  Court  of  New  Haven,  which  met  in 
the  second  following  month,  resolved  to  recog- 
nize no  change  in  their  government,  and  to  go  on  as 
usual  with  their  annual  elections.     At  the  same  time, 
they  sent  another  remonstrance,  enlarging  on  the  topics 
which  had  before  been  urged,  and  complaining  of  more 
recent  usurpations.^      To  this  letter  also  no  reply  was 
made. 

Meanwhile  "Winthrop,  in  England,  heard  with  distress 
ofliie  trouble  which  he  had  caused.  "Having  had  serious 
conference  "  with  the  persons  there  charged  with  the  busi- 

'  John  AUjTi  was  a  son  of  Mattliew  la  Mare!i,  1G63,  lie  was  chosen  Secre- 

Allyn,  wlio  was  an  origmal  proprietor  tary    (Ibid,,   416),   having    previotisly 

at  Hartford,  but  removed  to  Windsor  performed  some,  at  least,  of  the  duties 

about  1644.    In  1655,  according  to  the  of  that  office    (Ibid.,   S98).     Daniel 

Town  Eecords,  John  AUyn  was  elected  Clark,  Ha  predeoessor,  had  been  dis- 

a  Towns-Man  (aeleetman)  of  Hartford ;  placed  for  some  fault  (Ibid.,  405 ;  eomp. 

and,  in  1659,  Town  Register.    In  1658,  401)  ;  but  was  soon  restored  to  fawr 

he  was  made  comet  of  the  troop  of  (Ibid.,  425,  429),  tbongb  not  to  his 

horse  raised  in  that  place.  (Conn.Rec.,  highest  office,  till  aii^er  an  interval  of 

I.  309.)    In  1661,  he  was  a  Deputy  in  another  year  (Ibid.,  II.  13). 
the  General  Court   (Ibid.,  372),  and         '  Ibid.,  1.  S96. 

t  year  was  promoted  to  be  im        '  N.  H.  Kec,  IL  475  -  433. 
t,  being  then  also  a  lieutenant. 
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nesa  of  New  Haven,  he  commiinicated  liis  views  upon  the 
Meaiatiomif  subject  lu  a  lettcv  addressed  to  "Major  John 
winthrop.  Mason  [who,  as  Deputy-Governor,  was  Chief 
Magistrate  while  "Winthrop  was  abroad]  and  the 
rest  of  the  Court  at  Hartford."  "  I  gave  assurance,"  he 
wrote,  "before  authority  here,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
meddle  with  any  town  or  plantation  that  was  settled 
under  any  other  government ;  had  it  been  any  otherwise 
intended  or  declared,  it  had  been  injurious,  in  taking  out 
the  patent,  not  to  have  inserted  a  proportionable  number 

of  their  names  in  it If  any  injury  had  been  done 

by  admitting  of  freemen,  or  appointing  officers,  or  other 
unjust  intermeddling  with  New-Haven  Colony,"  he  recom- 
mended "that  it  be  forthwith  recalled,"  and  in  no  case 
repeated,  "  And  unto  this,"  he  added,  "  I  judge  you  are 
obliged,  I  having  engaged  to  their  agents  here,  that  this 
wiU  be  by  yoti  performed,"  He  expressed  his  confidence 
that,  with  such  treatment,  the  desired  union  might  be 
amicably  formed,^ 

His  just  and  well-intended  intervention  was  fruitless. 
A  General  Court  of  his  Colony,  wliich  was  held  very  soon 
after  his  letter  should  have  been  received,  as- 
irfcmt^l    sumed    the  loftiest    attitude.      The    Court    ap- 
*""-  pointed    magistrates    for    Southhold,   Stamford, 

and  Greenwich ;  invited  Deputies  from  planta- 
tions "  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter ;"  and  "voted 
that  they  would  not  send  the  patent,  nor  copy  thereof,  to 

'  The  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  trates,  referring  to  it  in  their  answer 

the  Maasachueetta  Historical   Society,  to  "New  Haven's  Case  Stated"  aay, 

(Trumbull MSS.,XXU. 9.)    TKereiaa  in  March,  1664;  "Our  honored  Gov- 

mjsterj  about  it, -which  I  presume  not  to  ernor'a  letter  to  Major  Mason  yet  never 

penetrate.    "Thecopyof  itwassent  to  came   to   our   honored  Major  or  our 

Mr.LeeteunsealedjWJthMr.Winthrop'a  hands."    (Ibid.,  584.)     Theyadd:  "If 

consent,  and  was  written  by  his  own  it  be  with  you,  you  had  done  well  if 

hand,"    ("New  Haven's  Case  Stated,"  you  had  sent  it  to  us."    But  how  could 

in  N.H.Eec.,  11.623,)    Its  date  (Ibid.,  Leete  have  doubted  that  the  original 

522)   was   "March   3,    1662"   (N.   S.  of  his  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 

1663);   yet  the  Connecticnt  Ma^  bods  to  whom  it  had  been  addressed  ? 
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be  read  at  New  Haven."  ^  Three  months  later  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  a  committee  "  to  treat,"  not  with 
New  Haven  as  a  Colony,  but  "with  their  honored 
friends  of  New  Haven,  Milford,  Branford,  and  Guilford,"  as 
if  these  were  bnt  separate  communities.  The  committee 
was  merely  charged  to  inform  the  people  of  those  towns, 
that  "  this  Assembly  could  not  well  resent  their  proceed- 
ing in  civil  government  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction"  and 
"  could  not  but  expect "  that  they  would  "  yield  sub- 
jection to  the  government  established  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  charter."  The  charter,  of  which  a  copy  was 
still  refused,  was  "  publicly  to  be  read  in  New  Haven."  ^ 

This  was  rough  treatment  for  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  known  as  the  peers  of  the  best  in  New  England ; 
and  it  was  borne  with  exemplary  dignity.    At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the   Federal    Commissioners,  which  Meeungof 
was  held  this  year  at  Boston,  Governor  Leete  p^^™™- 
and  Benjamin  Fenn  appeared  as  Commissioners  «". 
for  New  Haven,  and  without  opposition  were     ^ ' 
recognized  in  that  character.     Winthrop,  who  had  now 
returned  from  England,^  and  Captain  John  Talcott,  rep- 
resented Connecticut.      Massachusetts  protested  against 
a  claim  which,  in  violation,  as  was  alleged,  of  an  arrange- 
ment formerly  made  by  the  Federal  Congress,  was  re- 
cently set  up  by  Connecticut  to  that  part  of  the  Pequot 
country,  east  of  Mystic  Eiver,  which  included  the  settle- 

'  Conn.  Eec,  1  402, 403,  405.  bo  under  the  government  of  Connect- 
'  Ibid.,  407,  408.  ieut  Colony."  Tbe  date  is  Jaly  S,  and 
*  The  timeof  Wintbrop'aamTal  waa  John  WintbropwasoneoftheEubacrib- 
not  far  from  the  last  of  June.  He  did  era.  It  ia  probable  that  he  took  care  to 
not  leave  England  <uU  late  in  April,  as  lose  no  time  after  his  arrival  in  moet- 
appears  from  John  Scott's  letter  to  Ed-  ing  his  partners  in  order  to  secure  in 
ward  Hutchinson,  published  by  Mr.  this  matter  the  benefit  of  an  agreement 
Arnold  (Hist.,  I.  383).  On  the  other  ■which  he  had  made  in  England,  to 
hand,  in  the  Connecticut  Archives  the  effect  that  it  should  he  optional 
(Colony  Boundaries,  I.  7)  is  a  copy  of  with  those  "  inbabitautg  and  pmprie- 
a  paper  expressing  the  desire  of  "  the  tors  "  to  determine  whether  they  would 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietors"  of  be  governed  hy  Rhode  Island  or  by 
lands  in  the  Narragansett  country  "  to  Connecticut.    (See  below,  p.  564.) 
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ment  of  Southertown;^  and  the  Commissioners  of  Ply- 
mouth and  New  Haven  advised  the  parties  to  "respite 
the  matter  at  present,"  and  resume  it  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, unless   they  should  meanwhile  be  able  to  agree.^ 
"Captain  Denison,  in  the  behalf  of  Southertown,"  com- 
plained of  the  annoyance  experienced  from  Connecticut 
in  her  claim  for  Jurisdiction ;  and  the  Commissioners  re- 
peated their  advice  to  Connecticut  to  desist.^     The  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherland  appeared  with  a  complaint  of 
the  encroachments  of  Connecticut  upon  his  domain.    The 
Commissioners  of  that  Colony  replied,  that  it  had  received 
no  notice  on  the  subject,  which  was  "of  great  concern- 
ment," and  asked  that  the  consideration  of  it  might  be 
deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting.      But  the  other 
Commissioners  agreed  that   the  treaty  made  with  the 
Dutch  thirteen  years  before  was  "binding  according  to 
its  true  intent  and  meaning,  and  that  they  would  not 
countenance  the  violation  thereof."*      New  Haven,  by 
her   Commissioners,    represented    the    usurpations    from 
which  she  was  suffering,  and  asked  redress.     The  Com- 
missioners from  Connecticut  replied  ;  the  Commissioners 
from  New  Haven  rejoined ;  and  those  from  the  other  two 
Colonies  —  Bradstreet  and  Danforth  for  Massachusetts, 
and  Prince  and  Josiah  Winslow  for  Plymouth  —  gave 
their  judgment  on  the  dispute.     It  was,  that  "  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven might  not,  by  any  act  of  violence, 


'  See  aliove,  pp.  382,  383;  comp.  quested  a  rcTiew  of  tbe  case;"  but  the 

Mass.  Eec,  lY,  (ii.)  75  ;  Conn.  Rec,  neutral  Commiasioneia,  on  a  full  bear- 

L  389.  —  It  will  be  remembered  that  ing,  "saw  no  (.au^e  to  vary  from  the 

the  question    between    Massachusetts  deterramatioa  giien  in  the  last  year," 

and  Connecticut,  as  to  their  respective  (Records,  Stc,    m  Hazard,   II.   415  ~ 

rights    to  the   lands   on    the    Pequot  422.)     Lnder  hir  charter,   Connecti- 

River,  was  settled    in   1658    by   the  cut  now  peremptoidy  reasserted  liev 

Federal  Commissioners,  who  made  the  claim.  See  aboye,  p.  546. 

river  the  dividing  line.     Soutbertown,        '  Ibid.,  478. 

on  the  east  of  it,  thus  belonged   to        =  Ibid.,  485,  486. 

Massachusetts.     In  1659,  the  Commis-        '  Ibid.,  479, 

saoners  of  Connecticut  "  earnestly  re- 
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have  their  liberty  of  jurisdiction  infringed  by  any  other 
of  the  United  Colonies,  without  breach  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  ;  and  that,  where  any  act  of  power  had 
been  exerted  against  their  authority,  the  same  ought 
to  be  recalled,  and  their  power  reserved  to  them  entire, 
until  such  time  as  in  an  orderly  way  it  should  be  other- 
wise disposed,"^ 

It  is  likely  that  Winthrop  returned  from  Boston  forti- 
fied in  the  wish,  rather  than  in  the  power,  to  moderate 
the  severity  of  the  course  which  his  friends  were  pur- 
suing. They  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had 
too  efficient  protection  elsewhere,  to  need  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  judgment  of  a  New-England,  confederacy. 
Again  assuming  that  there  was  no  longer  a  Colony  of 
New  Haven,  they  voted,  that  they  could  "do  no  less 
for  their  own  indemnity  than  to  manifest  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proceedings  of  the  plantations  of 
New  Haven,  Milford,  Branford,  &c.,  in  their  distinct  stand- 
ing in  point  of  government,"  and  that  they  "  expected 
their  submission  according  to  the  Charter,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  therein  expressed."  The  record  is  care- 
ful to  note  (perhaps  by  his  own  direction):  "The 
Governor  absent  when  this  vote  passed."^ 

The  Committee  of  New  Haven  "  sent  a  letter  to  Con- 
necticut," urging  her  compliance  with  the  Com-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
missioners'  award.^      It  probably  arrived  irame-  Nowiiaveo. 
diately  before  the  vote  just  now  mentioned  was     *'"''  ^' 
passed ;  and  it  brought  no  other  answer.    To  complete  its 
list  of  troubles.  New  Haven  was  greatly  straitened  in  pe- 
cuniary resources  by  the  revolt  of  so  many  of  its  people, 
for  only  three  towns  adhered  to  the  old  government; 
and,  "  considering  the  low  estate  of  the  Colony 
and  many  falHng  off,"  it  felt  obliged  to  reduce 
the  provision  for  the    Governor   and   Deputy-Governor 

'  Eecords,  in  Hazard,  II.  487,  488.  "  H.  H.  Eec,  II.  501. 

'  Conn.  Rec,  I.  415. 

VOL.  II.  47 
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to   forty  pounds  and  ten  pounds   respectively.     But  it 
■was  not  yet  prepared  for  surrender;  and  the  General 
Court  passed  a  votej  "  that  no  treaty  be  made  by  this 
Colony  with    Connecticut,   before    such    acts    of  power 
exerted  by  them  upon  any  of  our  towns  be   revoked 
and  recalled,  according  to  honored  Mr.  Winthrop's  let- 
ter engaging  the  same,  the  Commissioners'  advice,  and 
our  frequent  desires."      They  "  set  apart  a  day  for  ex- 
traordinary humiliation  and  seeking  of  God  by  fasting 
and  prayer."^     They  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  ob- 
tained an  advantage  -when  they  received  a  royal  missive 
requiring  observance  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  addressed 
to  "  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  New  Haven," 
and  bearing  a  date  a  year  later  than  that  by 
which  New   Haven  had  been   said  to  be  annihilated ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  turn  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count by  prompt   and  liberal  compliance  with 
the  demands  which  were  made. 

They  seized  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  order, 
to  say  that,  to  give  effect  to  their  legislation  for  this, 
as  for  any  other  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
authority  of  their  government  should  be  maintained, 
and,  to  that  end,  it  was  necessary  that  its  legal  reve- 
nues should  be  collected.  They  accordingly  issued 
what  they  named  a  Declaraiim,  calling  upon  seeeders 
"  to  return  to  their  due  obedience,  and  pay  their  arrears 
of  rates."  To  such  as  should  do  this  within  three  days, 
indemnity  was  promised  for  past  malfeasances.  "  If  any 
should  presume  to  stand  out  against  bis  Majesty's  pleas- 
ure so  declared,"  it  would  be  "at  their  peril,"  as  the 
Court  "would  not  fail  to  call  the  said  persons  to  a 
strict  account,  and  proceed  against  them  as  disloyal  to 
his  Majesty,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  juris- 
diction." ^ 

Bray  Eossiter  and  his  son  John,  citizens  of  Guilford, 

'  N.H.Eee.,  II.  500-504.  =  Ibid.,  510- 512. 
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long  disaffected  to  the  government  of  Now  Haven,  were  of 
those  -who  had  lately  submitted  themselves  to  the  sister 
Colony.  When  the  Declaration  ivas  published  in  their 
town,  they  repaired  to  Hartford,  and  "  obtained  two 
of  their  Magistrates,  marshal  and  sundry  others,  to  come 
down  with  them  to  GuUford.  Coming  into  the 
town  at  an  miseasonable  hour  of  the  night,  their 
party,  hy  shooting  off  smidry  guns,  caused  the  town  to 
be  alarmed,  and  great  disturbance,  and  some  of  them 
giving  out  threatening  speeches,  which  caused  the  Gov- 
ernor to  send  away  speedily  to  Branford  and  New 
Haven  for  help,  which  caused  both  towns  to  be  alarmed 
also,  to  great  disturbance."^  At  Stamford,  the  Dec- 
laration,  "  set    up    in   a  public   place,"  was   "  violently 

plucked   down, and   with   reproachful   speeches 

rejected."  ^ 

Leete  convened  his  General  Court,  and  told  his  story. 
He    set   forth  the    dangers   and  scandal  of  the     iboj. 
existing  state  of  things,  and  advised  the  opening    '"^  ''■ 
of  another  negotiation,  which,  he  said,  "  the  gentlemen 
from  Connecticut  did  earnestly  desire."    The  Court  would 
entertain  no    such    proposal.      They   remained   firm  in 
the   purpose  to   adhere    to   their   Declaration,  and   not 
to  treat  till  the  usurpations  which  had  been  practised 
upon  them  were  forborne.^     This  decision  was  not  with- 
out effect.     The  Magistrates   of  Connecticut  offered,  as 
the  condition  of  a  treaty,  a  provisional  restitu- 
tion of  the  ancient  order  of  things  at  Guilford 
and  Stamford,  and  a  continuance,  for  the  present,  of  the 
Colonial  government  of  New  Haven.^     The  freemen  met 
in  the  spring  for  their  annual  election  as  usual.     Depu- 
ties appeared  for  Guilford  and  Stamford,  as  well  as  for 


^  N.  H.  Bfto.,  IL  51S,  514.  — John  '  Ibid.,  527. 

Allyn,  8ind  three  other  Magistrates  of  '  Ibid.,  513,  514. 

Connecticut,  were  in  Guilford  on  the  *  Ibid.,  515. 
SOth  of  December.    (Ibid.,  512,  note.) 
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the  three  more  constant  towns.     Leete  was  again  cho- 
sen  Governor.      Two  of  the  elect  Magistrates, 
Treat  of  Milford  and  Nash  of  New  Havenj  de- 
clined to  serve. 

When  the  General  Court  of  New  Haven  announced 
their  final  determination  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute 
with  Connecticutj  they  "desired  Mr.  Davenport 
and  Mr.  Street  to  draw  up  in  writing  all  iiieir 
grievances,"  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  in  the  second  foUowing  month.  The  elab- 
orate and  forcible  paper,  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted under  this  order,  bears  the  title  of  "New 
Haven's  Case  Stated."  It  recounts  in  full  the  history  of 
New-Haven  Colony ;  its  past  relations  to  Connecticut ;  its 
exertions  and  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause ;  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  its  independence  and  integrity  on  the 
part  of  the  other  confederate  Colonies  ;  the  engagement 
made  by  Winthrop,  at  the  time  of  his  suit  for  a  charter, 
that  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  New  Haven  should  be 
allowed ;  and  the  later  unfriendly  proceedings  of  Connect- 
icut. It  contends  that  only  by  uncertain  construction, 
contradicted  by  other  considerations  of  weight,  could  it 
be  argued  that  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  that  the  separate 
existence  of  New  Haven  should  cease.  "  The  premises 
duly  weighed,"  say  the  Court  through  these  writers,  "  it 
wUl  be  your  wisdom  and  vray  to  desist  wholly  and  for 
ever  from  endeavoring  to  draw  us  into  a  union  under 
your  patent  by  any  treaty  for  the  future,  and  to  apply 
yourselves  to  your  duty  towards  God,  the  King,  and  us." 
And  it  concludes  by  showing  how  duty  in  each  of  these 
relations  would  oblige  their  neighbors  to  desist  from 
their  present  course.  The  Record  of  the  Connecticut 
Court  contains  no  notice  of  this  plea.'^  Good  judgment 
■was  shown  in  abstaining  from  an  attempt  to  answer  it. 

'In  the   Archives  of   ConnectJcat    in  the  handwriting  of  Allyn.    Whether 
there  ia  a  draft  ol'  aa  answer,  mostly    it  was  sent,  or  made  public,  is  oncer- 
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In  the  progress  of  his  negotiation  for  a  charter  for 
his  Colony,  Winthrop  had  unexpectedly  found  himself 
obstructed  by  the  interference  of  John  Clarke,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  remained  in  England  inEnEi™^. 
since  the  time  when  he  went  thither  on  his  errand  ^^ ' 
to  the  Parhament.^  After  Clarke's  main  business  had  been 
concluded  by  the  annulling  of  Coddington's  "  commis- 
sion"  ^  his  fellow-citizens  from  time  to  time  employed  him 


tain.  Mr.  Hoadly  hag  printed  it  (N.  H,  Island,  hath  so  hehaved  iimself  as  hath 
Kec.,II.  530-537),  Allyn  was  an  able  produced  great  raattera  of  complaint 
man,  but  he  was  not  John  Davenport,  (gainst  him,  now  depending  before  us. 
to  say  nothing  of  tho  causes  of  which  2Tie  consequence  thereof  hath  heen 
they  were  respectively  the  champions,  the  bringing  of  things  there  into  great 
It  m  far  from  clear,  however,  that  Allyn  disorders  and  extremities  amongst  your- 
was  the  author  of  this  paper,  which  is  selves,  by  means  whereof  the  whole 
supercilious  and  offensive.  The  Latin  Colony  is  exposed  as  a  prey  to  the 
quotations,  the  illustrations  from  the  Dutch,  the  enemies  of  this  Common- 
Old  Testament,  and  the  lofty  tone,  wealth,  who  (as  we  are  informed)  have 
so  foreign  trom  the  usual  tone  of  the  designs  upon  that  place  in  the  absence 
soft-spoken  Secretary,  indicate  rather  of  the  Governor  that  hath  withdrawn 
a  clei^yman'a  hand.  Stone  did  not  himself.  Upon  consideration  of  all 
write  it,  for  he  did  not  justify  his  Col-  which,  we  have  thought  it  necessary, 
ony.     (N.  H.  Eec,  II.  522.)  for  the  present,  and  until  further  direc- 

'  See  above,  p.  354.  tion  and  order  he  ^ven  by  the  Parlia- 

'  At  the  time  when  the  ninth  chapter  ment,  or  this  Council,  for  settling  that 
of  this  volume  passed  from  my  hands,  Colony,  to  authorize  you,  and  do  here- 
I  had  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  hy  authorize  you,  to  take  care  for  the 
the  instrument  by  which  the  "  commis-  peace  and  quiet  thereof,  according  to 
sion"  of  Coddington  was  revoked,  hav-  such  orders  and  instructions  as  hath 
ing  dih  tly  u  ht  t  m  v^n  in  the  been  given  you  by  virtue  of  any  ordi- 
placea,hoth  uEn  land  ndiuAmerica,  nances  or  acta  of  Parliament.  And, 
which  app  d  1  kelj  to  reward  the  the  better  to  defend  the  Colony  against 
quest      (S       ah  pp    357,   S59)     the  Dutoh,  power  is  hereby  given  you 

Since  th  n  thr  h  th  kmdness  of  to  raise  such  forts  and  otherwise  arm 
Dr.  Kj  f  N  wp   ■t    I  hive  heen    and  strengthen   your  Colony,  for  de- 

furnished  th  a  jy  i  t,  made  fiom  fending  yourselves  J^ainat  the  Dutoh, 
a  transcript  in  the  handwntmg  of  orother  enemiesof  this  Commonwealth, 
Wilham  Lytherland,  which  came  into  or  for  offending  them,  as  jou  shall  think 
Dr.  King's  possession  in  a  parcel  necessary ;  and  also  to  take  and  seize 
of  ancient  writings.  Lytherland  was  all  such  Dutch  ships  and  vessels  at  sea, 
Town  Clerk  of  Newport  in  1G53  The  or  as  shall  come  into  any  of  yovu-  har- 
paper  ia  as  follows :  —  bors,  or  within  your  power,  taking  care 

"Gentlemen,  —  The   Councd  have    that  such  account  be  given  to  the  State 
heen  informed  that  Mr    Coddmgton,    as  is  usual  in  the  like  cases.     And,  to 
sent  from  hence  Governor  of   Ehode    that  end,  you  are  to  appomt  one  or 
47* 
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about  some  miscellaneous  affairs,  and  especially  in  keeping 
up  their  comnmnication  ■with  the  Eepublican  government 
BeMoMof  ^"d  with  Cromwell,  and  securing  good-will  and 
luiodB  iBitmd  protection  in  those  quarters.^  Through  him  they 
liA  Common-  presented  "  letters  of  humble  thanksgiving  to  hk 
1954,  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Sept.  13.    g^jj^  ji^jj,^  Holland."^      By  his  advice  they  sent  "a 

more  persons  to  attend  tbe  care  of  that  It  was  doubtless  by  the  authoiity  of 

buMnesa;  and  we  conoeive  the  bearer  these  votes  that  Harbgton  wrote  the 

hereof,  Mr.  William  Dyer,  is  a  fit  man  letter  copied  above.      One   naturally 

to  be  employed  therein;  and  you  are  ime^nes  that  Claite  was   at  his  ear 

to  give  account  of  your  proceeding  to  when  it  was  composed. 

the  Parliament  or  Council.  In  Newport  this  letter  was  inter- 

"  Signed  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  preted  as  an  authoritative  restoration  of 

the  Council  of  State  appointed  by  the  order  of  things,  as  formerly  estab- 

authority  of  Parliament,  lished  under  Williams's  charter  before 

"  James  Habington,  Presid'.  Coddington's    "  obstruction  ; "    and   a 

"  WMMhgll,  2  October,  1652.  copy  was  sent,  witl    p    po    1    f       ded 

"Jo.  Thurlob,  Clerk  of  the  Council,    upon  it,  to  the  »  C  mm  ss       rs     f  the 
"Ma^trateaand  Free  Inhabitants  of   'mainland  towns  (P    I  Ee      I    2  9- 
Providence  Plantation.  261),  though  a  copj  hd    t  fi   t  h  en 

refused  (Ibid.,  269  p    385)    per- 

haps from  distrust    f  th  t  u  t  on 

n>        ^T    1  ,i.T  1^ »    which  would  be  p  t    p      t    1    wh  re. 

Town  Clerk  (Newport^"     r.jj-^i,  »       v 

'■'■-'       Coddmgton,  however,  —  to  whom  were 

The  discovery  of  this  paper  gives  imputed  the  representations  made  in 
agnifieance  to  two  raemoranda  which  England  respecting  danger  from  the 
I  obtained  in  England.  Oneisaneu-  Dutch  (Ibid.,  328,  320),  — found  the 
try  in  the  "Draft  Order  Books"  of  the  tide  turned  too  strongly  against  him,and 
Commonwealth's  Council  of  State ;  —  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  the  towns 
"  29th  September,  1652.  [It  was  or-  free  to  fail  back  upon  the  authority  to 
dered]  that  the  business  concerning  frame  their  own  government,  which 
Rhode  Island  be  referred  to  the  con-  had  been  obtained  for  them  by  WU- 
sideration  of  the  Committee  for  For-  liams  ten  years  before, 
eign  Affairs."  In  the  circumstances  thus  elucidated. 

The  other  is  from  a  volume  contain-  our  surprise  is  lessened  at  Coddington's 
ing  imperfect  memoranda  of  the  pro-  saying  that  he  had  not  "  seen  anything 
ceedingg  of  that  Committee,  viz. : —        to  show  that  his  commission  was  an- 

"  1st  October,  1652.    That  it  be  re-    nulled."    (See  above,  p,  359.) 
ported  to  the  Council  that  a  letter  be        '  E.  I.  Eeo.,  I.  328,  34G,  364,  395, 
written   to  the   Plantation   of  Ehode    416,421,422. 

Island  in  New  England,  to  give  them  •  Ibid.,  283.  At  the  same  time  they 
power  to  stay  all  Dutch  ships,  and  to  "  ordered,  that  all  transactions  that  had 
appoint  some  fit  and  able  person  to  passed  formerly  under  the  tide  of  the 
take  care  of  them,  and  preserve  the  Bodiesof theLibertiesof  England,&e., 
state."  should  from  henceforth  be  issued  out 
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letter  of  humble  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  in  which  was  their  prayer  to  his     1^55. 
Lordship  to  present  their  humble  submission  and    '•^^■ 
acknowledgment  to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector."^ 
They  entrusted  to  him  a  memorial  "  to  his  High-     jobs. 
ness  and  Council,"  accompanied  by  a  letter  to     ""''^ 
himself,    in    which    they    congratulated    themselves    on 
his   "interest   in  the    hearts    of  their   superiors,   those 
worthy  and  noble  Senators  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
in   their  behalf,"  and   protested   that   their  "continued 
and   unwearied  wishes    after    the    comfortable,  honora- 
ble, and   prosperous   proceedings   of  his  Highness  and 
Honorable  Council,  in  all  their  so  weighty  affairs,  de- 
parted not  out  of  their  hearts  night  or  day,"  and  "  that 
they  flew  as  to  their  refuge,  in  all  civil  respects,  to  his 
Highness  and  Honorable  Council,  as  not  being  subject 
to  any  others,"  ^     And  through  him  they  con-     j^_ 
veyed  their  Address  to  the  Protector  Richard,  in    ^^'"' 
which  they  set  forth  their  '^ unexpressible  sorrow"  for 
"  the   late   departure  of  his  and  the   nation's  most  re- 
nowned lord   and   father,"   and   their    "  great  joy   that 
it  had   pleased  God  to    provide   for  the  three  nations 
and  themselves  such  a  cordial "  as  was  applied  in  the 
accession  of  the  new  sovereign,^ 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  government  of  PMcMtoing 
Rhode  Island  after  the  arrival  of  tidings  of  the  "'"'"''"'E' 
restoration  of  King  Charles,  orders  were  passed    oct.  is. 

m  the  name  of  his  Highneaa,  the  Lord  Council  of  State,  and  from  hia  new 

Protector    of  the    Commonwealth   of  "Highuess's  dearest  father;"  and  they 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  professed  liiat,  "  for  his  Highness's  per- 

the  dommionB  thereto  belonging."  son,  their  deepest  wiahes  and  humble 

>  E.  I.  Eec.,  I.  317, 313 ;  eomp.  321.  desires  nnto  God,  the  Father  of  lights, 

"  Ibid.,  395  -  399.  -were  for  a  double  portion  of  his  blessed 

'  Ibid.,  414.     The   General  Asaem-  father's  spirit  to  be  poured  down  into 

bly  recounted   in    then-   Address   the  his   Highness's   noble   breast."      They 

favors  which  had  beeu  received  from  had   caused  Eichard    to   bo   formally 

the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  Com-  proclaimed  in  each  of  their  towns  two 

"  r  the  Colonies,  from  the  months  before.    (Ibid.,  407.) 
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that  he  should  be  proclaimed  the  next  day  -with 
every  circumstance  of  ceremony,  and  "  that  all  writs, 
warrants,  with  all  other  public  transactions,  should 
be  from  thenceforth  issued  forth  and  held  in  his  royal 
Majesty's  name,"  At  the  same  time  a  "commission," 
sent  to  Clarke,  constituted  him  "  the  undoubted  agent 
and  attorney "  of  the  Colony,  "  to  all  lawful  intents 
and  purposes  lawfully  tending  unto  the  preservation 
of  all  and  singular  its  privileges,  liberties,  boundaries, 
and  immunities."^  Contributions,  liberal  according  to 
the  means  of  his  constituents,  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  objects  of  this 
agency.^ 

The  "commission"  was  issued  about  a  year  before 
Winthrop's  arrival  in  England ;  but  he  had  been  there 
several  months,  proseciiting  his  business,  before  he  heard 
anything  of  the  designs  of  Clarke.^  His  charter  for  Con- 
necticut had  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages,  and 
was  awaiting  the  great  seal,  when  it  was  arrested  in 
consequence  of  representations  made  by  the  Ehode- 
Island  agent. 

The  question  raised  by  him  related  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  Colonies.    The  patent  from 
iineofcoa-   the  Earl  of  "Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
others,  subsequently  transferred  from  these  gran- 
tees to  the  planters  on  the  Connecticut,  had  described  the 


'  E.  I.  Eec,  L  432-435.  ho  tad  received  letters  from  Ehode 
'  Ibid.,  444,  445,  448,  480,  482,  4B6,  Island,  with  an  Address  enclosed,  and 
505  -  507,  509,  510.  was  desired  by  those  letters  to  deliTer 
'  "  After  the  ebarffir  -was  under  the  the  Address,  and  afterwards  told  me 
great  seal   and   finished,   Mr.    Clarke  he  had  procured  Mr,  Mandrick  to  de- 
then  appeared  with  great  opposition,  liver  it.    I  could  not  by  this  conceive 

as  agent  for  Rhode  Island  Colony.    Ho    they  had  any  other  agent Mr. 

never  before  made  it  known  to  me  that  Clarke  might  have  done  their  business 

he  was  agent  for  them  [this  impbes  before   my   arrival,    or    all    the   tune 

that  they  had  met],  nor  could  I  imagine  since."    (Letter  of  Winthrop  from  Lon- 

it  for  a  good  while  after  my  arrival  don,   September  2,  1G62,   in   Arnold, 

here,     Mr.  Alderman  Peake  told  me  History  of  Rhode  Island,  I.  380.) 
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land  conveyed  as  "  lying  and  extending  itself  [westward] 
from  a  river  there  called  Narragansett  Kiver."  ^  Intend- 
ing merely  to  keep  this  ancient  eastern  boundary,  but 
to  describe  it  in  more  exact  language,  Winthrop,  in 
preparing  his  new  charter,  had  used  the  words,  "  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Narrogancett  River,  commonly  called 
ty  where  the  said  river  fallcth  into  the 


Besides  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  a  third  party 
was  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  boundary.      A 
company  consisting  partly  of  Massachusetts  men,  TtaAtheMon 
and  commonly  called  the  Atherton  Company,  from  '^""p^'J'- 
Humphrey  Atherton,  one  of  the  partners,  had    j™i7. 
bought   of  the  Narragansett  Indians  a  tract  of     iggo 
land   on   the   west   side  of  Narragansett   Bay.^    ^r-t-is. 
When  they  heard  that  Connecticut  was  soliciting  a  char- 
ter, they  naturally  desired  that  their  territory      i^^j. 
should  be  placed  under  the  government  of  that    ^^'"  ^^■ 
Colony,  rather  than  under    the    government   of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  they  apprised  Winthrop,  who  was  one  of 
their  associates,  of  their  wish  in  that  respect.     He  re- 
plied, writing  from    London,  that  the  arrange-     isea. 
m^ent  which  he  had  made  was  such  as  accorded    ^''"■^■ 
with  their  wish,  though  he  had  made  it  for  the  different 
reason  which  has  just  been  pointed  out.^      There  were 
laws  of  Rhode  Island   prohibiting  the  sale  to  aliens  of 

'  See  the  patent  in  TrumbuU,  Hist,  throp,  of  July  9tli,  165D,  in  -wMch  he 

1.495;  Hazard,  IL  597.  gives  an  account  of  the  parahase.     He 

'  E.  I.   Eec,  L  464,  465.  —  There  describes  the  tract  aa  lying  twelve  miles 

were  seven   partners;   namely,   Win-  in  length  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett 

throp,    Atherton,    the    two    ^Kchard  Bay,  with  "  the  trading-house  [Wick- 

Smitha,  father  and  son,  long  settled  on  fonS]  in  the   middle,"     Comp.   Conn, 

the  spot  (see  above,  p.  218),  William  Eec,  IL  541. 

Hudson    and     Amos    Eiehardson,    of  '  Letters  in  the  Collection  of  Tram- 

Bosten ;  and  John  Ticknor,  of  Hasha-  bull  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Mass. 

■way  (now  Lancaster).     In  the  Trum-  Hist.    8oe.,   XXIL,  No9.  38,  45,  and 

bullpaporsin  the  Library  of  the  Massa-  47.    They  have  been  printed  by  Mr. 

chusetta  Histerical  Society  (XXU.  S)  Arnold   (Hktory  of  Ehode   Island,  1. 

13  a  letter  from  Eiehardson  to  Win-  378-381). 
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lands  ■within  her  territory.^  Maintaining  that  the  lands 
of  the  Atherton  purchase  belonged  to  her  jurisdiction, 
Rhode  Island  had  at  once  addressed  remonstrances  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Company,  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  the  Federal  Commissioners.^  But 
they  had  produced  no  effect. 

In  the  month  in  which  Winthrop  informed  his  friends 
of  his  settlement  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut, 
it  appeared  that  Clarl5:e  had  made  great  progress 
piLtfttioi.  for  towards  settling  it  in  a  different  manner.  With 
steady  perseverance,  and  with  a  boldness  which 
has  its  place  among  the  talents  for  diplomacy,  he  had, 
from  an  early  moment,  bespoken  the  royal  patronage,  and 
had  forced  his  way  against  some  great  difficulties.  The 
plantations,  which  he  represented,  had  previously  so- 
licited and  obtained,  far  more  than  others  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  favor  of  the  English  Commonwealth  and  of  its 
leading  men,^  and  had  accepted  from  them  constitutions 
of  government,*  when  Massachusetts  had  been  so  shy 
as  to  refuse  to  avail  herself  of  a  grant  inconsiderately 
obtained  for  her  by  Weld,  though  it  gave  her  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Narragansett  country.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exclusion  of  Ehode  Island  from  the  New-England 
Confederacy  must  have  seemed  to  Lord  Clarendon  to 
constitute  a  claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Enghsh  court ;  and 
if  the  agent's  personal  griefs,  as  well  as  the  public  inter- 
ests which  he  had  in  charge,  led  him  to  proclaim  and 
manifest  a  vigorous  hostility  to  Massachusetts,  it  must 
have  advanced  his  suit.^     When  Winthrop  thought  that 


'  E.  I.  Kec,  i  126 ;  comp.  401, 403.  finns  bni'ited  to  Charle'i  the  Second  of 

=  Ibid.,  421  ;  comp.  428,  435,  438.  the  merits  of  thia  transaction  [the  sui^ 

'  See  above,  pp.  558,  559,  rendu*   of   the    Naiiagansetts   to  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  215,  344,  King  (see  above,  pp   ise,  I3V)],  and 

'  See  above,  pp.  122,  note  2.  at   the    S'ime    time    '  challenged   the 

'  Chalmers  has  been  understood  ta  agents  of  Boston  to  display  any  one 

refer  to  Clarke  where  he  says  (Annals,  act  ot  dut^   or  loyalty  shown  by  their 


273),  "The  Depudes  of  these  planta-     conBtituenta  to  Charles  the  i'irstj 
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he  had  secured  for  Connecticut  a  territory  extending 
eastward  to  Narragansett  Bay,  Clarke  had  ob- 
tained for  Khode  Island  the  promise  of  a  char- 
ter which  pushed  the  boundary  westward  to  the  Pau- 
catuck  Kiver,  so  as  to  include  in  the  latter  Colony  a  tract 
twenty-five  miles  "widCj  and  extending  in  length  from  the 
southern  border  of  Massachusetts  to  the  sea.^ 

The  interference  of  the  charters  with  each  other  endan- 
gered both.  Complaining  of  Clarke's  unlooked-for  oppo- 
sition, "  which  was  a  great  wrong,  to  the  hinderance  of  his 
voyage,"  ^  Wiuthrop  found  it  necessary  to  remain  abroad, 
to  complete  the  business  as  best  he  might.  He  entcied 
into  a  negotiation  with  Clarke ;  and,  after  several  Agr^mcnt 
months,  a  composition  was  effected  by  the  awaid  tiMkPini 
of  four  arbiters.  The  agreement  consisted  of  '"^"^ 
four  articles,  of  which  two  were  material.  The  Airin- 
first  was  that  Paucatuck  Eiver  should  "be  the  certain 


the  present  King,  from  their  first  cs-  greatest  security  to  aorereigctj',  and 
tablishment  in  Now  England.'"  But  will  lay  in  (he  hearts  of  men  tiieatrong- 
I  am  persuaded  that  —  as  to  part  of  est  obligations  to  true  loyalty."  So  the 
this,  at  least  -—  Chalmars  did  not  here  Eing  declares  himself  willing  "  to  pre- 
allude  to  Clarke,  but  to  the  Warwick  serve  unto  them  that  liberty  in  the  true 
men,  who,  at  a  later  period,  did  give  faith  and  worship  of  God,  which  they 
the  challenge  which  ho  describes.  The  had  sought  with  so  much  travail,  and 
charter,  however,  recites  {Hazard,  IL  with  peaceable  minds  and  loyal  sub- 
612,  61S)  that  the  King  had  "been  jeetion  to  his  royal  progenitors  and 
informed  by  the  humble  petition,  of  his  himself."  The  part  relalang  to  what 
trusty  and  well-beloved  subject,  John  was  "much  upon  their  hearia"  was 
Clarke,  on  the  behalf  of"  various  per-  copied  into  the  charter  from  a  memo- 
sons,  his  constituents,  that  they  had,  rial  of  Clarke  to  the  King.  (K.  I. 
"by  near  neighborhood  to,  and  friend-  Eec,  I.  490, 191.)  In  the  same  mcmo- 
ly  society  with,  the  great  body  of  the  rial  Clarke  says  that  they  for  whom  he 
Narragansetfc  Indians,  given  them  en-  appears  "have  still  in  their  removes, 
couragement  of  their  own  accord,  to  and  in  the  rest  of  their  actjugs,  made 
sabject  themselves,  their  people,  and  it  manifest  that  they,  as  the  true  na- 
lands  unto"  the  King  of  Great  Brit^  tives  of  England,  have  firmly  adhered 
am ;  and  that  by  the  same  petitioners  in  their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the 
he  was  assured  that  it  was  "much  on  sovereignty  thereof." 
the  hearts "  of  those  persons  "  to  hold        '  Chalmers,  Annals,  274 ;  comp.  E. 

finrth  a  lively  experiment that    I-  Eec,  I.  482, 

true  piety,  rightly  grounded  upon  Gos-        '  Letter  of  "Wiuthrop,  in  Arnold,  L 
pel  principles,  will  give  the  best  and    380, 
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bounds  between  the  two  Colonies,  which,  said  river  should 
for  the  future  be  also  called,  'alias,  Narroganseit,  or  Nar- 
rogamett  Mver' "  By  the  third,  the  Atherton  Company- 
were  authorized  to  choose  "to  which  of  those  Colonies 
they  would  belong."  ^ 

The  danger  of  a  dispute  which  would  have  led  to  a 
revisal,  and  not  improbably  to  the  ruin,  of  the  charters, 
was  averted  for  both.  But  to  say  that  "Paucatuck  Eiver" 
meant  JVarragansett  Bay  was  much  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  Thames  means  the  British  Channel ;  ^  and,  if  the 
agreement  between  the  agents  was  valid,  Connecticut 
was  sadly  curtailed  of  her  domain.  The  compact  con- 
cluded, Winthrop  without  delay  embarked  for  America.^ 

A  singular  edict  from  the  King  soon  followed  him.  It 
was  addressed  to  each  of  the  confederated  Colonies  ;  and 
FaTorofthe  '^  recommeuded  the  Atherton  Company  to  their 
Sta"**"^  "neighborly  kindness  and  protection,  the  pro- 
oojnp=.i!j.  prietors  to  be  permitted  peaceably  to  improve 
their  colony  and  plantation  in  New  England." 
The  occasion  of  it  was  that  the  King  had  "  been  given  to 
understand  that  his  good  subjects,  Thomas  Chi£6.nch, 
John  Scott,  John  "Winthrop,  Daniel  Denison,"  and  others, 
were  "daily  disturbed  and  unjustly  molested  in  their 
possession  and  laudable  endeavors  by  certain  unreasona- 
ble and  turbulent  spirits  of  Providence  Colony  in  New 
England,  to  the  great  scandal  of  justice  and  government, 
and  the  eminent  discouragement  of  that  hopeful  planta- 
tion." * 

'  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  V.  24fi    E   I  *  Of  John  Scott,  tho  person  named 

Eec,,  I.  51S.  se  onl  in  the  KnjjS  letter    I  know 

^  See  Conn.  Eeo.,  III.  375.  nothii  g    ■?!  ith    certamtj    before    thiB 

'  See  above,  p.  551,  note  *!        Mr  fraaaactioa       He    wis    prolabl)    tie 

Winthrop  was  very  averse  to  my  prose  troublesome  person  of  that  name  who 

cuting  your  affaira, but,  as  soon,  appears  m  the  Eecords  of  New  HaTen 

as  I  recdvod  intelligence  of  bis  depart-  (II.  89,  92)  as  early  as  1654.     In  that 

ure  from  tbe  Downs,"  &c.     (Letter  of  year,  a  "  John  Scott,  of  Long  Island, 

John  Scott,  April  2Btli,  1663,  in  Ar-  and  others,  were  [by  tbe  Dutch  author- 

nold,  383.)  ities]  arrested  and  examined   as   sus- 
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It  was  in  the  third  week  after  tlie  date  of  this  letter 
that  Clarke's  charter,  which  the  King  probably  did  not 
laiow  that  he  had  been  contradicting,  passed  the  seals. 


pccte'^  pprauns"  (Brodhead,  I.  573);  liPtwecn  was  the  Turn  Chiffimli,  ^sho 
and,  in  IGGO,  te  tad  "caused  mucli  was  roaapicuoiM  jn  the  scandaloua 
embarraasment  to  the  people  of  South-    chronicles  of  the   time   as  a  pimp  of 

ampton  and   its  neighborhood Charles  the  Second      Loid  Arlington, 

Claiming  to  have  obtwned  from  the  though  not  hmiself  fastidious,  mu?t 
Indians  large  tracta  of  land,  he  ese-  have  had  hia  thoughts  when  he  signed 
cuted  numerous  conveyances,  which,  a  missive  coupling  such  a  name  with 
after  much  litigation,  were  found  to  the  names  of  WJnthrop,  Denison,  and 
be  fraudulent  and  void."  (Ibid.,  671.)  other  patterns  of  New-England  sano- 
He  was  now  "  John  Scott,  smith."  tity.     It  must  have  made  the  merry 

It  seems,  from  his  letter  to  Edward  monarch  hilarious  for  one  evening. 
Hutchinson,  of  April  29, 1663,  (Arnold,  Perhapa  Buckingham  or  Eochester 
I.38S,)thatScott,beLngtheninLondon,  waa  indulged  with  composing  it  for 
and  pretending  to  have  some  oonnec-  the  Mgnature  of  tie  graver  courtier, 
tioa  with  the  Atherton  Company,  had  Scott  practised  more  boldly  yet  on 
tried  fo  put  himself  upon  Winthrop,  tha  King's  indulgence.  Bo  present- 
■who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  ed  a  petitbn,  which  reads  aa  follows 
hun.  When  he  had  the  field  to  him-  (Hutch.  Coll.,  380)  :  — 
self,  after  IVinthrop's  departure,  he  "That  your  Majesty's  petitioner's 
Bays  he  used  "a  parcel  of  curiosities  father,  in  (he  year  1641,  sold  £,  2,200 
to  the  -value  of  &  60,"  to  interest  "  a  per  annum,  and  advanced  £  14,300  to 
potent  gentleman  "  in  favor  of  "  a  pe-  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  father,  of  ever- 
tition  against  Clarke,  &c,  as  enemies  blessed  memory,  besides  tie  loss  of  his 
to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  his  Ma-  life  in  the  said  service ;  and  your  pe- 
jesty's  good  subjects ;"  and  he  was  in  titioner,  for  a  small  expression  of  his 
hope  of  obtaining  "  a  letter  with  an-  loyalty,  by  cutting  the  bridlea  and 
thorizing  expreaaons  to  the  Colonies  girte  of  some  of  the  then  Parliament's 
of  Massachuaette  and  Connecticut  that  horaes  quartering  at  Tumham  Green 
the  proprietors  of  the  Narragansett  (andhislateMajesty'satBranford)was, 
country  shall  not  only  live  peaceably,  after  many  hearings  before  a  commits 
but  have  satiafaetion  for  injuries  al-  tee  of  the  said  Parliament  (by  a  gift  of 
ready  recwved."  Mr.  Arnold  sup-  £  GOO  to  the  said  comnuttee,  to  prevent 
poses  the  King's  letter  (see  my  last  furthermischief),  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
page)  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  potent  New  England  under  the  tuition  of  one 
gentleman's  satisfaction  with  the  sixty  Downing,  who  dealt  most  perfidiously 
pounds'  worth  of  curiosities.  I  have  with  your  Majesty's  petitioner ;  that 
no  doubt  he  is  right.  I  will  venture  your  Majesty's  petitioner  was  forced  to 
another  conjecture.  It  relates  to  the  court  any  employment  to  acquire  a 
identity  of  the  "potent  gentleman"  livelihood,  employing  himself  in  and 
whose  interest  at  the  ear  of  the  King  about  an  island  called  Long  Island,  of 
was  secured  by  Scott's  bribe.  The  which  island,  before  your  Majesty's 
first  of  the  King's  "good  subjects"  happy  restoration,  the  petitioner  pur- 
named  in  his  letter  is  Thomas  Chif-  chased  near  one  third  part, 
finch,     I  presume  that    Scott's   go-       "The  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly 
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It  created  "a  body  corpora.te  and  politic,  in  fact  and 
cMtKrof  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
L^r/r™™*  pany  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
deufe.  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England  in  Amer- 
ica."     Similar  to  that  of  Connecticut  in  granta 

praya  your  Majesty,  of  yoar  princely  (N.  H.  Eec,  II.  610 ;  see  above,  p. 
grace  and  favor,  to  toatow  upon  him  fi54.}  He  had  someliow  established 
tiie  governLEont  of  the  said  island  and  such  credit  with  the  western  Colonies, 
islands  adjacent,  or  liberty  to  the  in-  that  the  General  Court  of  New  Haven 
habitants  to  choose  a  Governor  and  (January  7,  1664)  instructed  a  com- 
jysistanta  yearly."  mitteo  to  "  treat  with  Captain  Scott 

The  King  pretended  to  believe  hira  about  getting  a  patent  for  Delaware  " 
so  fer  as  to  direct  a  reference  of  the  (N.  H.  Kec,  H,  615),  and  Connecticut 
petition  (June  26,  1663)  to  the  Com-  made  hira  a  Magistrate  on  Long  Island, 
mittee  of  Foreign  Plantations,  with  (Ibid,,  541 ;  comp.  Documents  relative 
an  intimation  of  hia  being  "  most  gra-  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
ciously  inclined  to  encourage  lum  11393,399-407.)  He  presently  got 
[Scott]  in  his  deares,"  Arcades  amho.  himself  into  trouble  with  the  latter 
Scott's  next  appearance  is  in  an  or-  government  by  attempting  to  detach 
der  of  the  Council  for  Plantations  fix>m  it  the  settlements  which  it  claimed 
(Jnly  e,  1663),  "that  Captdn  Scott,  on  the  island  (Brodhead,  726  ;  O'Cal- 
and  Mr,  Maverick,  and  Mr,  Baxter  laghan,  History  of  New  Netherland, 
[George  Baxter,  formerly  of  New  Netli-  500,  502);  and  orders  were  issued 
erland  (see  above,  p.  310  ;  comp.  (March  10)  to  the  Marshal  to  arrest 
Brodhead,  I.  620)]  do  draw  up  a  brief  him,  and  bring  hun  to  trial,  "  for  sun- 
narration  of  and  touching  these  par-  dry  heinous  crimes  and  practices  se- 
ticulara  following,  viz.  1.  Of  the  title  dilious,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
of  hia  Majesty  to  the  premises  [New  peace  trf  his  Majesty's  subjects  on  the 
Netherland] ;  2.  Of  the  Dutch  intru-  Island,"  and  for  a  long  list  of  other 
sion;  3,  Of  their  deportment  since,  ofienees.  (Conn.  Bee,  I.  418,  420, 
and  management  of  that  posseaaon,  421,  424.)  He  was  apprehended  ac- 
and  of  their  strength,  trade,  and  gov-  oordingly,  after  making  resistance, 
ernment  there;  4  and  lastly.  Of  the  (O'Callaghan,  Hist.  Now  Ketberland, 
means  to  make  them  acknowledge  and  11.512.)  This  proceeding,  for  some  rea- 
submit  to  his  Majesty's  government,  son,  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  New 
or  by  force  to  compel  them  thereunto  Haven.  By  Scott's  servant,  who,  it 
or  expulse  them;— and  tobringin  such  seems,  went  express  to  Boston,  Gov- 
their  draft  on  paper  to  this  Council  on  emor  Leete  wrote  (April  22)  to  the 
this  day  sevennight,  that  this  Council  Council  of  Massachusetts.  (Mass.  Ar- 
may  humbly  make  report  to  his  Majea-  chives,  II.  18S ;  N.  11,  Kec.,  11.  540.) 
ty  touching  the  whole  matter  as  they  He  referred  to  a  previous  letter  which 
sliall  see  cause."  (Documents  relative  he  had  written,  "  of  the  sad  business 
totheHistory  ofNew  York,  HI.  46.)  respecting  Captan  Scott,  to  Major- 
Scott  returned  from  England  in  General  Leverett,  who,  he  conceived, 
December,  1663,  bringing  with  him  did  best  know  him,  his  interest  in  Eng- 
the  royal  instructions  concerning  the  land,  and  service  to  this  country  there,' 
enforcement  of  the  Acta  of  Navigation.     "The   extremity   of   hazards    to   him 
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marked  by  a  liberality  hitherto  tmexampled,  it  added 
the  extraordinary  provision,  that  "  no  person  within  the 
said  Colony,  at  any  time  thereafter,  should  be  anywise 
molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for 
any  difference  of  opinioa  in  matters  of  religion  which 

[Scott]  and  the  eountrj',  growiog  on  necticat  pessed  iiim  too  far.  What- 
so  fast  by  some  transactioaa  of  a  cloudy  eyer  the  "Mount  Difficulty"  was,  it 
aspect,"  liad  caused  the  writer  to  may  be  supposed,  from  the  action  of 
"  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  oa  him  the  Masaaehusetts  Magistrates,  that  it 
again  to  solicit  them  [the  government  loomed  high  in  their  view,  as  well  as 
of  Massachusetts]  as  confederates  of  a  in  Leete's.  "Without  loss  of  time,  they 
special  interest  in  the  weal  public  and    despatj;hed  Leverett  and  Captain  Wil- 

peace  of  the  country, entreating    liam  Bavis  to   Hartford    (April   27), 

them  to  lay  the  matter  to  heart,  and  there  to  present  themselves  "to  the 
do  their  utmost  for  the  preventing  of  Honorable  John  "Winthrop,  Esq.,  Gov- 
Captiun  Scott's  ruin,  and  the  hurt  that  emor  of  Connecticut  Colony,  and  to 
might  come  thereby  to  the  country,  he  acquaint  him,  that,  on  information  re- 
being  reputed  his  Miyesty's  servant,  ferring  to  John  Scott,  Esq.,  of  some 
and  upon  service  now  by  letter  to  the  severe  proceedings  by  their  authority 
four  United  Colonies,  when  thus  oh-  against  him,  they  [Leverett  and  Davis] 
Btructed."  "  If  ever  advice  and  succor  were  appointed  messengers  and  corn- 
were  needM  to  confederates,"  Leete  mis^oners  to  him  in  a  fHendly  way,  as 
continues,  "  it  13  now  ;  but  to  pre-  loving  neighbors  and  confederates  that 
Bcribe  the  way  ia  difficult."  He  saya  stand  obliged  to  seek  the  mutual  peace 
he  hears  that  Scott's  trial  is  fixed  for  of  eacli  other,  to  inquire  concerning 
"the  8th  of  May  nest,  if  he  be  not  the  said  Scott's  condition,  and  further 
dead  before,  as  was  like  to  have  been  to  declare  their  [the  Magistrates']  sense 
the  other  day,  by  poison,  as  be  [Scott]  thereof,  as  the  matter  should  to  them 
conceives;"  and  he  recommends  that  [the  messengers]  appear,  according  to 
instant  application  be  made  by  Mftesa-  instructions  ^ven  them."  (Mass.  Ar- 
chusetts  to  Plymouth  to  unite  with  her  chives,  IL  184.)  The  main  import  of 
in  procuring  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  the  letters  conveyed  by  the  messengers 
Comnussioners  at  Hartford  before  that  (Ibid.,  357)  was  to  bespeak  credit  and 
day.  "  The  main  of  the  matter  seems  attention  to  their  representations  and 
to  him  to  lie  in  the  expedition ; "  and  he  advice.  Evidently  it  was  not  intended 
concludes  with  espressmg  his  "  hope  to  conduct  the  negotiation  in  writing, 
that  the  Lord  would  appear  in  the  Only  two  days  later,  Plymouth  de- 
Mount  Difficulty,  and  withhold  every  spatched  William  Bradford  and  Thorn- 
arm  stretched  forth  unto  any  fatal  as  Southworth  to  Hartford  on  the  same 
blow  that  might  bring  butt  unto  God's  errand.  (N.  H.  Eec,  H.  541 ;  comp. 
people  and  their  concerns."  Hutch.  Coll.,  384.) 

Thus  much  only  appears  clear  about  Connecticut,  however,  had  her  own 
the  transaction,  —  that  Leete,  and  not  views  on  the  subject.  She  bi-ought 
Leete  only,  understood  Scott  to  possess  Scott  to  trial,  convicted  him  (May  24) 
some  dangerous  power,  which,  forrea-  under  ten  chaises, — one  of  them  being 
sons  of  his  own,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  for  forgery,. —  and  sentenced  him  to 
use,  but  which  he  would  use  if  Con-    pay  a  fine  of  £  250,  to  be  imprisoned 
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did  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  Col- 
ony; but  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  might, 
from  time  to  time;  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  freely  and 
fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  in  matters  of  reUglous  concernments."     Lord 

during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  and  Long  Island  (Docmncnts  relative  to 
to  give  bonda  to  the  Mnount  of  £  500  tte  Colonial  History  of  Kew  York, 
for  future  good  behaTior.  (Conn.  Reo.,  HI.  8S),  -which  was  easily  arrested, 
II.  16;  comp.  430.)  "New-Haven  Scott'a  American  career  was  cloeed. 
chMnpion,"  wrote  Eosater  to  the  Con-  In  1665  or  1666,  he  went  to  Barbadoes, 
nectjcut  Court,  "in  whom  they  have  whence  Lord  Willoughby  wrote  to 
so  much  confided,  and  yourselves  bo  Colonel  Nicolls  that  ho  meant  to  send 
much  feared,  being  now  disclosed  and  him  prisoner  to  England.  (Documents 
foiled."  (N.  H,  Kec.,  n.  639.)  Before  relative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  M.Y.,  HI.  136.) 
July  let,  ho  broke  gaol,  and  escaped  But  Chiffinch's  client,  once  on  English 
(Conn.  Rec.,  I.  436)  ;  and  it  is  likely  ground,  probably  did  not  much  fear 
that  the  Colony  congratulated  itself  on  Lord  Willoughby's  frown, 
obtaining  so  easy  and  complete  a  rid-  There  was  a  Colonel  John  Scott, 
dance  of  him.  known  by  Pepys  to  his  cost,  who  may, 

There  are  indications  that  one  way  or  may  not,  have  been  the  same  per- 
in  which  he  had  made  himself  formi-  son.  He  had  accused  Pepys  of  Popery 
dable  was  by  threatening  charges  of  and  treason.  (Grey,  Debates  of  the 
treason,  which  he  would  agree  to  sup-  House  of  Commons,  TH.  803-Sll.) 
presa  for  a  consideration.  He  could  He  killed  a  coachman  in  London,  in 
carry  on  this  buaness  to  advantage  by  1682,  much  to  Pepys's  relief,  who  tmst- 
vaunting  his  interest  with  bis  friend  ed  that  there  was  an  end  to  trouble 
Chiffinch,  and  with  the  royal  friend  of  fromhim.  (Pepya,Memoirs,&o.,'V.  92; 
both.  He  also  declared  himself  to  be  comp.  L  xxxv.)  Pepys  speaks  of  him 
an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Tort.  (Docu-  (Ibid.,V.  94)  as  "ourfriend  Scott,  whom 
ments  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  God  is  pleased  to  take  out  of  our  hands 
of  Hew  York,  IH.  400.)  On  his  trial,  into  his  own  for  justice."  He  interests 
he  "  afiuTned  that  he  had  testimonies,  to  himself  with  his  correspondent  to  pre- 
the  number  of  fifty-four,  i^nst  several  vent  Scott's  getting  a  pardon  from  the 
persons  in  authority  here,  and  others.  King,  "which,"  Pepys  proceeds,  "I 
for  heinous  crimes,  —  many  of  them  suppose  he  will  not  easily  compass,  ex- 
were."  But  he  ended  by  making  an  cept  by  some  confessions,  which  I  am 
humble  submisaon  to  the  mercy  of  the  confident  be  is  able  to  make,  relating 
Court,  profesMng  penitence  in  abject  to  the  State,  as  well  as  ns,  that  might 
terms  (O'Callagban,  H.  553),  and  re-  enough  atone  for  thb  his  last  villany; 
trading  a  special  chaise,  which  he  bad  nor  do  I  doubt  but,  to  save  his  own  life, 
mads  against  one  individual,  of  utter-  he  will  forget  his  trade,  and  tell  truth, 
ing  "treasonable  words." — These  last  though  to  the  hazard  of  the  best  (Heads 
fecta  are  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  he  has."  In  the  investigation  of  Scott'a 
Hammond  Trumbull,  from  the  Council  chaises  against  Pepys,  "  numerous  afiV- 
Eecords  of  Connecticut.  davits    were    made   by   persons   resi- 

Ailer  one  other  little  attempt  (Jan-  dent  in  France,  Holland,  America,  and 
nary,  1665)    at   mischief-making    on    England,  all  freeing  as  to  the  in- 
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Clarendon  was  creating  a  precedent  with  wliich  he  might 
hereafter  rebuke  Massachusetts ;  and  the  King  was  al- 
ready exercising  that  dispeiidng  powevy  to  which,  as  a  royal 
prerogative,  he  and  his  successor  meant  by  and  by  to 
give  a  wider  extension  for  the  relief  of  their  Romish 
friends.'  No  oath  of  allegiance  was  prescribed.  All  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Colony  were  to  have  unmolested  pas- 
sage, at  their  pleasure,  through  the  territory  of  the  other 
jurisdictions.  Benedict  Arnold  was  appointed  the  first 
Grovernor,  and  William  Brereton  the  first  Deputy-Gover- 
nor, to  continue  in  office  till  the  time  designated  for  the 

famy  of  Scott's  etaiaeter."    (Ibid.,  I.  cliusettg,  may  Lave  imagmed  Vane  to 

Xixvi.)  lave  been  included  in  a.  royal  commis- 

In  the  State-Paper  OfCco  is  a  memo-  sion  of  magistracy,  and  that  he  intend- 

randnm  of  mattera  -written  down  (ac-  ed  to  represeat  to  his  believing  hearer 

cording  to  a  note  in  the  margin)  "  from  that  William  Hutchinson,  husband  of 

Migor  Scott's  mouth."  Itisintheliand-  Ann,  was  brother  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 

writingof  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  after-  son,   the   regicide,  —  the    best-known 

warda  Secretary  of  State,  but,  in  the  person  of  those  who  bore  the  name.] 

years  here  spoken  of,  Under-Secretary  "  One  Piko  [Captain  Robert  Kke, 

to  Bennett.   He  was  a  bustling  person,  of  Salisbury],  a  hopeful  nian,  and  off- 

greedy  for  all  sorts  of  information,  and  great  interest  among  them, 

not  careful  about  the  sources  whence  "  T.  T.  [Sir  Thomas  Temple]  dwells 

he  obtained  it.     There  is  no  date  to  idly  at  Boston,  and  is  fooled  by  them, 

tho  paper;  but,  from  the  way  in  which  "Boston  persuaded  T.  T.  to  raze  his 

the  year  1662  is  mentioned  in  it,  I  in-  forts,  1663,  (to  spare  charge,  and  so  he 

cllno  to  think  that  it  was  not  written  did,)  to  free  themselves  from  us,  and 

BO  early  as  1663 ;  and,  if  this  conclu-  to  take  off  the  cheek  we  might  have 

HOn  is  correct,  then  it  must  have  been  over  them. 

written  on  a  return  of  Scott  to  Lon-  "  The  militia  is  under  a  Major-Gon- 

don  after  his  troubles  in  Connecticut,  eral,  chosen  annually  by  beans, 

for  they  took  place  early  in  1664,  he  "Leverett  is  their  Major  (and  the 

having  come  to  America  in  the  autumn  people  is  the  General). 

of  1663.  "  Several  of  these  towns  [of  Mwne] 

"Sir  Henry  Vane  [such  was  the  have  been  hooked  in  by  Massachu- 

intelligence  with  which   Scott  enlight^  setts." 

ened  Williamson]  in  1637  went  over  '  "This  his  Majestj''s  grant,"  says 
as  Governor  to  New  England,  with  two  Eoger  Williams,  referring  to  this  pro- 
women,  Mrs.  Dyer  and  Mrs.  Hutch-  vision, "was  startledatbyhisMajesty's 
inson,  wife  to  Hutchinson's  brother,  high  officers  of  state,  who  were  to  view 
■where  he  debauched  both,  and  both  it  in  f  ourse  before  the  sealing  but,  fear- 
wero  delivered  of  themselves.  —  E  n  th  lion's  roaring,  they  crouched, 
moved  [from]  the  King's  comm  n  ag  t  their  wills,  in  obedience  to  his 
then  banished.  [I  suppose  that  Si,  tt  M  |  ty  pleasure,"  (Letter  to  Major 
in  his  small  acquaintance  with  Ma  sa  Ma    n  m  Mass.  Hist.  Coll-,L  281.) 
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election,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  made  annually  in 
the  Colony.  Ten  Assistants  were  also  named,  of  whom 
Williams  was  one,  but  not  Coddington.-^ 

The  charter  was  received  with  transports  of  joy.  It 
was  "taken  forth  and  read  by  Captain  George  Baxter 
ke«  uonrf  [wlio  brought  it]  in  the  audience  and  view  of 

iiiediatier    gji  the  poople ; with  his  Majesty's  royal 

Island.         stamp  and  the  broad  seal  with  much  becoming 

Not.  24.  gravity  held  up  on  high,  and  presented  to  the 
perfect  view  of  the  people."  "  Humble  thanks "  were 
voted  to  the  King  for  his  "high  and  inestimable,  yea, 
incomparable  grace  and  favor  unto  the  Colony,"  and 
to  Lord  Clarendon  "  for  his  exceeding  great  care  and 
love ; "  and  gratuities  were  granted  to  Clarke  and  to 
Baxter  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  twenty-five  pounds  re- 
spectively. Provisional  arrangements  were  made  for  car- 
rying on  the  public  business  till  another  General  Court ; 
and  the  Narragansett  Indians  were  inforaied  that 
the  King  had  placed  them  under  the  government 
now  created.^  In  the  following  spring  definite  orders 
ies4.      were  adopted  for  administering  the  Colony  under 

Muchi.    the  charter;  and  a  Governor  (Benedict  Arnold^), 

'  The  charter  of  "  The  English  Col-  and,  in  a  memorial  to  tlio  General  Aa- 
ony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  semMy  (December  13,  1G64),  made 
Plantations,  in  New  England,  in  Amer-  several  objections.  One  thing  oligected 
ica,"  isinHazard,  1.612  eisej.;  E.  I.  was:  "We  know  that  Mr.  Clarke  did 
Eec.,  II.  8  ei  seq.  —  The  population  of  publicly  exorcise  his  ministry  in  the 
the  four  towns  of  which  it  consisted  ig  word  of  God  in  London,  aa  his  letters 
estimated  by  Jndjre  Durfee  (Discourse  have  made  report,  as  that  being  a  chief 
before  the  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc,  p.  16)  to  place  for  his  profit  and  preferment, 
havebeen,  at  this  time,  "not  more  than  which  we  doubt  not  brought  him  in 
three  or  four  thousand  souls."  Tram-  good  means  for  hia  maintenance ;  as 
bull  imderatands  Connecticut  to  have  also  he  was  much  employed  about  mod- 
had,  at  the  same  time,  "eight  or  nine  elizing  of  matters  concerning  the  affairs 
thousand  inhabitants."  (History,  I.  of  England,  as  his  letters  have  de- 
287.)  The  whole  English  population  clared."  (Ibid.,  H.  79;  comp.  142.) 
of  New  England  waa  probably  not  far  '  Arnold  had  been  an  Assistant,  for 
from  forty  thousand.  Newport,  in  1654  and  1655,  and  Prea- 
"  B.  I.  Eec,  I.  508-515.— Warwick  dentin  1657,  165S,  lG5fl,  1662,  and 
did  not  like  to  pay  its  share  of  the  as-  1663.  (Ibid.,  I.  282,  S03,  353,  386, 
seasment  levied  for   Clarke's  benefit,  407,  4G7,  604.) 
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a  Deputy-Governor  (William  Brereton),  with  ten  Assist- 
ants and  eighteen  Deputies,  were  elected.   Eoger 
"Williams  was  chosen  an  Assistant,  but  Codding- 
ton  had  not  again  emerged  from  the  popular  disfavor. 

Rhode  Island  —  to  give  to  the  Colony  the  abbreviated 
name  which  old  custom  has  made  familiar  —  had  by  her 
charter  reached  a  better  capacity  than  ever  before  for 
settling  some  of  her  disputes.  Using  the  privilege  of 
choice,  which  had  been  accorded  them  by  the  compact 
between  Clarke  and  Winthrop,  the  Atherton  Company 
had  determined  to  place  their  lands  under  the  ^^^ 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  That  Colony  had  ^"^^'^^ 
accepted  the  surrender  of  the  territory,  and,  appointing  a 
local  magistracy  at  a  little  settlement  of  traders  which 
had  existed  there  for  some  years,  had  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Wkliford}  Ehode  Island  ordered  that  ^eei. 
persons  coming  into  the  Narragansett  country  ^"'**- 
"  to  settle,  build,  or  inhabit,  without  express  leave  first 
had  and  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly,"  should 
be  "  taken  and  imprisoned  for  such  their  contempt."  ^  Ac- 
cordingly, four  persons  were  arrested  at  Wickford,  in- 
cluding Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  the  constable  appointed  by 
Connecticut.  Smith's  father  infonned  the  Atherton  part- 
ners of  what  had  taken  place,  and  they  applied  for  "  ad- 
vice and  direction "  to  Governor  Winthrop,  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  him  that  they  had  heard  —  but  with 
incredulity  —  of  his  having  disclaimed  for  his  Colony 
a  jurisdiction  over  the  Company's  lands.^ 

The  same  questions  arose  respecting  another  plantar 
tion.     Some  Rhode-Island  men  had  bought  from 
a  Narragansett  chief  a  parcel  of  land,  called  by  <™Hing  lanaa 
the   Indians  MisqiiamicocJc,  lying   at   the   mouth  ™i™hiti™. 
of  the  Paucatuck  River,  on  its  eastern  side.    The     ^''^■ 
purchasers  applied  to  the  General  Court  of  Rhode 

'  Conn.  Rec.,  1  407,  '  Ibid.,  42  -  40. 

'  K.  I.  Rec,  n.  29,  30. 
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Island  for  its  "  favorable  approbation,  countenance,  and 
legi.      assistance  in    the  settling    of  a    plantation    or 
AHg.27.    township."'^     The  Federal  Commissioners  were 
apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  and  wrote  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ehode  Island  that  the  "  Pequot  Country,"  within 
which    the    proposed    settlement  was   included, 
was    "the    undoubted    right    of  those    Enghsh 
Colonies  that  conquered  that  bloody  nation;  and,  some 
years  since,  that  part  of  the   country  was  assigned  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Massachusetts,  for  their  share  and  in- 
terest in   that  conquest,   and  by  them    disposed  of  in 
townships  and  farms."  ^    Endicott  received  an  affidavit 
from  William  Chesebrough,   that   "  about  thirty-six  in- 
habitants of  Ehode  Island  were  come  into  the 
bounds  of  Southertown,  to  lay  claim  unto  the 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  Paucatuck,"  and  that  he  had 
protested  against  the  trespass.    Endicott  issued 
his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  such  per- 
sons, and  three  were  arrested  and  brought  to 
Boston,  where  two  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  forty  pounds,  and  to  give  bonds,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  pounds,  to  keep  the  peace.     The 
],st.  a.     authorities   of  Massachusetts  wrote   "  once  and 
mSs    again  "  to  Rhode  Island,  demanding  a  prohibition 
of  such   disorderly  inroads.      For  a   time   they 
"'^^'''     had  no  answer.     At  length,  by  a  threat  that, 
unless  within  seven  weeks  their  town  on  the  Paucatuck 
was  vacated  by  the  strangers,  they  "should  account  it 
their  duty  to  secure  all  such  persons,"  they  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  silence.^    The  Ehode-Islandeis  repHed, 

'  E.  I.  Eec,  L  449.  -whicli  occur  to  thp  f;rant  to  Ma^^aclm- 

'  Records,  &c.,  in  Hazard,  11.  448 ;  Betta  of  the  Harragansett   country  in 

comp.  above,  p.  383,  1G43  ;    "Besides    what    we    formerlj 

'  B.  1.  Bee.,  I.  45S-46S.  —  In  the  wrote,   we    [the    Jtas'idi  hu'ettn    gov- 

correapondence  which  took  place  on  ernment]  have  a  ehaitei  and  patent 

this  occasiou  is  one  of  the  few  allusions  from  the  Lord  of  Warwuk  and  divij^ 
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that  their  patent  included  all  lands  east  of  the  Pau- 
catuckj  and  even  beyond  that  river,  and  that  the 
recent  planters  had  proceeded  with  their  appro- 
bation. They  excused  their  delay  in  answering  the 
earlier  letters  on  the  ground  of  their  having  arrived 
"  in  the  interval  of  Courts ; "  they  complained  of  the 
precipitancy  of  Massachusetts  in  issuing  her  warrant; 
and  they  proposed  to  her  "  to  expect  the  future  pleas- 
ure of  his  Majesty  in  these  afEairs,  not  persisting  any 
further  to    grieve   them  by   force   used    against   them, 

without  express  order  from  his  Majesty."^ 

On  the  reception  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  the 
Pederal  Commissioners  wrote  to   Rhode  Island 
that  by  that  instrument  the  King's  pleasure  was 
declared,  and  that  "  the  lands  of  Paucatuck  and  Narra 
gansett  were   contained "    within   the   former    Colony.^ 
"When  the    Commissioners   had   separated,   the  General 
Court  of  Rhode  Island  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  a  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion.    They  said  that  the  charter  referred  to  had  been 
"  procured  by  an  underhand  dealing,  and  that  the  power 
that  granted  it  did   so  resent  it,   and  was  resolved   to 
do  that  which  was  right  therein;"  and  they  asked  for 
the  liberation    and    remuneration   of  the   persons  who 
had  been  taken  at  Southertown,  and  who  still   lay  in 
prison  for  the  non-payment  of  their  fines.^     Just  before 
the   royal  charter   to    Rhode   Island    reached   America, 
some   progress  seemed  to  have  been  made  to-     i^^. 
wards  an  adjustment   of  this    dispute.      Massa-    <'"'2'- 
ehusetts    proposed   to   refer  the    decision   of  it  to   the 

other   Lords   and   Commons,   empow-  trespassers  whom  Ctesebrougli  warned 

ered  thereunto  by  Parliament,  of  all  away  from  Southertown.    (R.  I.  Reo., 

that  tract  of  land  from  Pcquot  River  I.  4o5.) 

to  Plymouth  line,"  &e.    (R.  I.  Eec.,  I.  '  R.  I.  Eec.,  I.  469-473. 

461 ;  see  above,  p.  123.)  "  Records,  &e.,  in  Hazard,  IL  467 ; 

No  less  a  person  than  Governor  Ai^  eomp.  4fi2. 

nold,  of  Rhodo  Island,  waa  among  the  =  R.  L  Eec,  I  4S3. 
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Federal  CommiHsioners,  or  to  arbiters  chosen  by 
the  parties ;  ^  and,  on  her  part,  Thomas  Prince  and 
Josiah  Wiiislow,  of  Plymouth,^  were  nominated  as  referees. 
On  the  part  of  Khode  Island,  EandaU  Holden,  of  War- 
ififjj.      wick,  {for  whom  afterwards  John  Green  was  snb- 
MMsti.    stituted,)  and  Joseph  Torrey,  of  Newport,  were 
authorized  to  make  "  a  treaty  according  to  the  proposals."  * 
But  the  attention  of  all  the  Colonies  was  now  called 
^^^^^      in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  controver- 
fRmEi^-     sies  among  themselves.     The  reader  remembers 
that  Massachusetts  had  rendered  no  satisfactory 
compliance  with  the  royal  demands  transmitted  through 
her  agents.*    By  the  measure  for  a  political  overthrow 
of  New  Haven,  the  Confederacy  had  now  been  deranged. 
It  was  probably  hoped  by  the  ministry  of  King  Charles, 
that,  by  the  charters  to  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island, 
the  good-will  of  those  Colonies  had  been  secured,  and 
that,  in  the  consequent  transactions,  ancient  heart-bnm- 
ings  had  been  revived,  and  new  interests  and  sentiments 
created,  hostile    to  Massachusetts.       There  was  a  hold 
upon  Plymouth  through   her  hope  of  a  similar  indul- 
gence ;  and,  at  all  events,  Plymouth  was  feeble  in  popu- 
lation  and   in    wealth.      It  seemed  that,   substantially, 
Massachusetts  would  be  left   alone   in   the   champion- 
ship of  freedom  in  New  England. 

In  the  Privy  Council,  just  after  the  Connecticut  charter 
had  been  despatched,  "  the  settlement  of  the  Plantations 
laaa.  in  New  England  was  seriously  debated  and  dis- 
sept.  25.  coursed ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  then, 
that  his  Majesty  would  speedily  send  Commissioners  to 
settle  the  respective  interests  of  the  several  Colonies, — 
the  Duke  of  York  [afterwards  James  the  Second]  to 
consider  of  the  choice  of  fit  men."  ^     Seven  months  later, 

■  Mass.  Kec,  IT.  (ii.)  95.  '  See  above,  p.  527. 

'  E.LEec,,  I.  516,517.  '  Journal  of  tlie   Pi-ivy   Coiiiicil.— 

'  Ibid,,  Jl.  30 ;  comp.  49,  50.  To  liiis  entry   is   added :    "  A  patent 
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"liis   Majesty,  present  in  Council,  did  declare  that  lie 
intended  to  preserve  the  charter  of  that  planta-     ^i^_ 
tion  ['  New  England '],  and  to  send  some  Com-    ^^'■'"  ^'^• 
miasionera  thither  speedily,  to  see  how  the  charter  was 
maintained  on  their  part,  and  to    reconcile    the    differ- 
ences at  present  amongst  them."^ 

It  was  just  after  the  communication  of  this  scheme 

of  corporation  to  bo  granted  to  Rhode     to  ttink  of  ending  his  days  ia  some 
Island."  obscnre  cottage."   But,  recovering  him- 

Temple  liad  probably  reached  Loa-  self,  and  having  gone  to  "God's  throne," 
don  In  the  preceding  February.  On  and  "  prostrated  himself,  and  earnestly 
the  26th  day  of  that  month,  it  was  besought  his  mercy,  direction,  comlbrt 
ordered  by  the  Conncil,  that  "  all  and  counsel,"  he  had  obtained  courage 
persons  that  have  any  commissions  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Earl 
from  those  in  New  England  inter-  of  Manchester,  and,  by  the  favor  of  that 
csted  in  the  affairs  of  that  plantation,  nobleman,  had  obtained  an  andienco 
and  all  others  who  can  give  any  ac-  of  the  King.  A  friend  accompanied 
count  in  reference  to  his  Majesty's  him,  who  "  very  nobly  testified  the 
service,  and  the  good  and  benefit  service  he  had  done  the  late  King, 
of  those  parts,  do  attend  on  Thursday  and  bis  commands  to  his  Majesty  that 
next  the  Sth  of  March  ensuing,  at  now  reigns  to  reward  and  take  a 
three  in  the  afternoon;  and  particn-  special  care  of  him."  The  King  re- 
larly  that  Colonel  I'homas  Temple  and  ceived  him  graciously,  and  ho  used  hia 
Mr.  Winthrop,  and  such  as  they  shall  advantage  to  "  set  forth  the  happy 
advise  and  think  fit,  be  summoned  and  and  flourishing  condition  that  the  plan- 
required  then  and  there  at  the  time  tatlon  was  in."  He  now  hoped  "  in  a 
aforesmd  to  give  their  attendance  few  days  to  got  New  England's  former 
also."  charter  renewed."    "  If,"  he  says,  "  the 

In  the  Massachusetts  Archives  {CV3.  Major-General  [Leverett]  comes  over, 
56, 57)  is  a  long  "  extract  from  Colonel    ho  may  have  anything ;  but  1  hope  to 

Temple's  letter,  dated  the  4th  and  5th    do  all  to  his  hand The  King 

of  March"  of  this  year.  The  letter  and  Chancellor  and  all  the  Lords  are 
appears,  from  one  sentence,  to  have  as  zealous  now  for  New  England's  good 
beenaddressedtoMr,  Lake  (see  above,  as  Mr.  Wilson  is.  Tlie  Chancellor 
p.  495),  who  was  "  amerchant  of  note  commanded  mo  to  assure  you  of  his 
in  Boston."  (Hutch.  I.  209.)  Temple  true  love  and  fHendship  to  the  coun- 
had  bnt  partially  lecovered,  he  sais,  try,  and  that  neither  myoui  piivileges, 
from  "  somewhat  a  rough  and  long  charter  government,  nor  churt  h  dis- 
passage,  in  which  he  was  peipetually  cipUne,  you  should  not  recene  any 
sick,  and  no  less  distressed  in  mmd "  prejudice,  neither  did  the  King  or 
He  was  still  more  distrtsied,  when  he  Council  intend  in  the  Quaket  s  letter 
reached  London,  and  learned  that  that  jou  should  not  punish  them,  but 
representations  had  been  there  made  only  not  put  any  to  death  without 
t^ainsthimand  the  Colony  of  Massachu-  their  knowledge  " —  Su-  Thomas  Tem- 
setts,  "  with  aU  the  malice  and  troach-  pie  was  not  a  dull  man ,  but  he  was 
cry  imaginable  '  He  had  "  at  first  not  a  man  to  read  Lord  Clarendon 
almost  yielded  to  despair,  and  began        '  Journal  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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to  tte  Privy  Counsellors,  that  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  raised  their  committee  to  devise  some 
course  for  them,  that  might  "he  satisfactory  and  safe, 
as  best  conducing,  to  God's  glory  and  the  people's 
felicity."^  The  committee  had  made  no  report.  There 
had  been  no  action  in  England  to  guide  their  thoughts, 

A  year  had  passed,  when  the  Court,  convened  for  the 
annual  elections,  received  intelligence  which  was  recog- 
nized in  the  following  proceedings: — "The  Court,  being 
i„i,  informed  that  some  of  his  Majesty's  ships  are 
*^^^  on  their  voyage  to  these  parts,  in  which  are 
several  gentlemen  of  quality,  —  do  therefore  order  that 
the  Captain  of  the  Castle,  on  the  first  sight  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  approach,  give  speedy  notice  thereof  to  the 
honored  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor ;  and  that  Cap- 
tain James  Oliver  and  Captain  "William  Davis  are  hereby 
ordered  forthwith  to  repair  on  hoard  the  said  ships, 
and  to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  that  this  Court  hath 
and  doth  by  them  present  their  respects  to  them,  and 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  authority  of  this  place  that 
they  take  strict  order  that  their  under  of&cers  and 
soldiers,  in  their  coming  on  shore  to  refresh  themselves,, 
at  no  time  exceed  a  convenient  number,  and  that  with- 
out arms,  and  that  they  behave  themselves  orderly 
amongst  his  Majesty's  good  subjects  here,  and  be  careful 
of  giving  no  offence  to  the  people  and  laws  of  this  place ; 
and  invite  them  on  shore,  provision  being  made  for 
their  present  refreshment,"  "  The  Court,  being  sensible 
of  many  distractions  and  troubles  under  which  the  coun- 
try do  labor  in  sundry  respects,  as'  also  tho'  sad  estate 
and  condition  of  God's  people  and  interests  in  other 
places,  do  commend  unto  all  the  churches  and  people 

of  the  Colony a  solemn  day  of  humihation  and 

prayer  for  the  Lord's  mercy  to  be  towards  us,  and  his 
gracious  return  to  his  people,  according  as  we  and  they 

'  Sea  above,  p.  531. 
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may  or  do  stand  in  need  thereof."  "  Forasmuch  as  it 
is  of  great  concernment  to  thia  Commonwealth  to  keep 
safe  and  secret  our  patent,  it  is  ordered  the  patent, 
and  duphcate,  belonging  to  the  country,  be  forthwith 
brought  into  the  Court ;  and  that  there  be  two  or  three 
persona  appointed  by  each  House  to  keep  safe  and 
secret  the  said  patent  and  duplicate,  in  two  distinct 
places,  as  to  the  said  committee  shall  seem  most  ex- 
pedient; and  that  the  Deputy-Governor,  Major-General 
Leverett,  Captain  Clarke  [Deputy  for  Boston],  and  Cap- 
tain Johnson  [Deputy  for  Woburn]  are  appointed  to 
receive  the  grand  patent  from  the  Secretary,  and  to 
dispose  thereof  as  may  be  roost  safe  for  the  country." 
The  train-bands  in  and  near  Boston  were  put  in  order. 
A  tried  officer,  Captain  Davenport,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  Castle.^  Having  trimmed  their  vessel,  the 
wakeful  pilots  awaited  the  storm. 

'  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (Ji.)  101,  102, 104  Coanectiout  and  New  Haven,     (Ibid., 

-106,  110.  —  It  is  curious  to  see  that,  102.)  —  By  this  Court,  also,  the  boun- 

at  such  a  crisis,  the  Court  not  only  dary  line  between  Massachusetts  and 

transacted,  with  the  usual  pains-taking,  Plymouth  -was  established,  as  run  by  a 

the    multifarious  details   of  common  joint  commission  of  six  persons  ap- 

business  (Ibid.,  100-116),  but  vindi-  pointed  by  the  two  Colonies,     (Ibid., 

cated  the  authority  of  the  Confederacy  114  - 116,) 
in  respect  to  the  controversy  between 
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At  tlie  close  of  a  long  summer  day,  as  the  Sabbath 
stillness  in  Boston  was  beginning,'^  two  ships  of  war  — 
the  Guinea,  carrying  thirty-six  guna,  and  the  EUas^ 
commiBLn.  carrying  thirty, —  came  to  anchor  ofFLong  Wharf 
^Jitod.  They  were  the  first  vessels  of  the  royal  navy 
ISS4.  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  harbor.  Offi- 
cers went  on  board,  and  brought  back  intelU- 
gence  to  the  town,  that  the  ships  had  sailed  ten  weeka 
before  from  England,  in  company  with  two  others, —  the 
Martin,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  William  and  Nicholas,  of 
ten,  —  from  which  they  had  parted  a  week  or  two  before 
in  bad  weather ;  and  that  the  fleet  conveyed  three  or 
four  hundred  troops,  and  four  persons  charged  with  pub- 
lic business.  These  were  Colonel  Eichard  Nicolls,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Maverick. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  press  of  business  which 
fell  upon  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  King's  return,  he  did  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  reducing  to  obedience  those 
distant  communities  of  Englishmen,  in  which  the  chief 
strength  of  Puritanism  now  resided.^     At  length,  when 

'  Mass.  Rcc,  IV.  (ii.)  157.  tions  respecting  the  Commission  to  be 
'  Henry  Bcnnet  had  now  just  be-  sent  out."  It  reeommenda  "  that  Com- 
come  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  missionerg,  about  the  number  of  five, 
He  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  in  to  be  of  a  prudent  and  sober  conversa- 
that  office,  December  22,  1663.  —  In  tion  [he  had  no  taste  for  men  like 
ihe  State-Paper  Office  is  an  elaborate  Scott],  of  several  qualifications  or  pro- 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  reducing  the  fesaiona,  be  sent,  with  limited  instrue- 
New-England  Colonies,  of  whirh  I  pre-  tions  to  some  purposes,  and  powers  less 
sume  I-ord  Clarendon  to  have  been  limited,  the  better  to  enable  them  to 
the  author,  though  it  is  not  in  his  hand-  effect  what  is  intended  by  his  Majesty." 
fTiilJng.     It  ia  entitled,  "  CoDsidera-  And  it  points  out  special  methods  to 
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the  charters  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  appeared 
to  have  sufficiently  arranged  some  things  and  embroiled 
others,  it  was  determined  to  send  out  Commissioners 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
createdj  and,  if  possible,  bring  the  aspiring  colonists 
into  subjection.  Another  business  which  had  at  the 
same  time  been  in  progress,  while,  for  its  own  comple- 
tion, it  might  conveniently  be  intrusted  to  the  same 
hiinds,  would  also  enable  the  court  to  enlist  on  its  side 
some  local  resentments  of  long  standing,  and  afford  a 
reason  for  sending  out  a  military  force,  which,  in  some 
case  that  might  arise,  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission- 
ers in  pursuing  the  main  object  of  their  appointment. 
The  King,  reviving  that  claim  to  North  America  which 
his  predecessors  had  founded  on  its  discovery  by  the 


be  pursued  by  the  Commissionere,  present  settlements  in  relation  to  the 
agreeably  to  what  were  afterwards  trades  of  the  plantations,  and  no  pres- 
prescribed  in  their  instructions.  It  ent  obstacle,  which  is  like  to  be  more 
is  recommended  that  the  i^nta  to  be  favorable  hereafter,  or  that  scarce  any 
sent  shall  proceed  at  first  wi(h  caution  future  accident  or  slate  of  affairs  can 
and  insinuation.  The  little  they  can  in  any  probabUity  render  the  redue- 
obtain  in  this  way  "will  give  his  Majes-  tion  of  that  doubtful  people  more  feaai- 
ty  a  good  footing  and  foundation  for  a  ble  than  at  this  point  of  time  they  may 
further  advance  of  his  authority  by  be  found  to  be  by  the  easy  methods 
new  conaderationa  and  instructions  to  here  proposed,  which,  being  rather 
be  framed  here  by  such,  represents-  means  of  inanuation  than  of  force, 
tions  as  shall  be  made  upon  the  return  cannot  put  his  Majesty's  interests  there 
of  the  Conunlssioners,  or  part  of  them,  into  a  much  weaker  condition  than 
or  letter'  from  them  "  "  It  may  be  they  are  at  present,  should  they  fail  of 
presumed  that  thej  wdl  harden  m  their  effect,  surely  the  attempt  ia  pru- 
their  constitution,  and  grow  on  nearer  dent,  seasonable,  and  neceasary,  and 
to  a  commonwealth,  towards  which  the  success  will  be  of  so  manifold  ad- 
they  are  already  well  nigh  ripened,  if,  vantage  to  his  Majesty  and  his  domin- 
out  of  present  tenderness,  the  attempt  ions,  that  they  seem  worthy  of  pres- 
shall  bo  neglected  or  defened,  whilst    ent  puisuit." 

this  and  that  government  are  at  pies-  Governor  Pownall,  if  I  mistake  not, 
ent  under  such  and  ao  man\  i.ncum-  somewhere  refers  to  Lord  Clarendon 
atance'J  that  look  and  piomisu  fairly  as  having  pronounced  the  Colonies  to 
towards  the  effecting  what  IS  aimed  at.  have  already  "hardened  into  repub- 
If  we  consider  prpsent  peace,  pies-  lies."  I  presume  that  Pownall  had  this 
ent  concurrence  of  patentees,  piesent  paper  in  his  mind, 
inchnations  in  the  oppiosacd  theie,  the 
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Cabots,  had  lately  given  to  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Con- 
toBLto  necticut  and  Delaware,  including  Long  Island, 
of  York,  -yirhich  Lord  Clarendon  had  bought  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling for  his  son-in-law.  The  Commissionera  to 
New  England  were  charged  to  take  possession  of  that 
country  for  its  new  proprietor,  and  to  require  the  Col- 
onies to  furnish  military  aid  for  this  purpose.  The  grant 
to  the  Duke  also  conveyed  to  him  the  country  between 
the  rivers  St.  Croix  and  Kennebec,^ 

NicoUs,  the  principal  Commissioner,  was  a  man  of 
honor.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  "War,  when  he 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  he  gave  up  his 
studies  at  the  University,  and  joined  the  King's 
standard,  receiving  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  While  the  royal  family  was  in  exile,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  served 
with  him,  first  under  Marshal  Turenne,  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  and  afterwards  under  the  Prince  de  Conde. 
At  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Duke's 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and  now,  when  the  lately 
constituted  province,  including  New  Netherland,  should 
be  reduced,  he  was  to  administer  it  as  the  proprietor's 
dcpiity, 

Carr  and  Cartwright^  proved  themselves  incompetent 
to  the  dehcate  business  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 
In  some  respects  Maverick  was  eminently  qualified  for 

'  I  liave   neyflJ"  seen  the  Duke  of  plain  liis  appomtinent.   Carr's  daughter 

York's  patent  entire.   That  part  whieh  married   John   Hervey,   first  Earl  of 

relates  to  the  boundaries   has  been  Bristol,    (Ibid.,  152.)    Carr  was  a  free 

printed  by  Trumbull  (Hist,,  I,  2G6),  liver.    (O'Callaghan,  Documents  rela- 

and  by  Hough  (Papers  relating  to  the  live  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New 

Island  of  Nantucket,  &c.,  xiv.,  xy.).  York,  III.  e9,  94,  107.)     "  Su-  Robert 

'  Sir  Eobert  Carr,  Bart,  of  Sleeford,  Carr's,  where  it  seems  people  do  drink 

Lincolnshire,  married  a  sister  of  Sir  high,"    (Pepys,  Diary,  III.  314.) — Of 

Henry  Bennett.     (Collins,  Peerage  of  Cartwright'san(ecerfe!i(s  I  know  nothing. 

England,  Brjdgea's  edit.,  IT.    129.)  He  wae  said  in  Boston  to  be  a  Papist. 

Thia  connection  may  be  thought  to  ex-  (O'Callaghan,  Documents,  &c,,III.  34.) 
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it ;  in  others,  he  was  equally  unfit.  He  knew  perfectly 
the  relations  of  the  pending  question.  An  inhabitant  of 
New  England  before  the  charter  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  erected,  he  had  watched,  close  at  hand  and 
with  an  intelligence  sharpened  by  disaffection,  the  course 
by  which  that  government  had  established,  in  all  but  the 
name,  an  independence  of  the  parent  country.  No  man 
better  knew  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  that  govern- 
ment. He  would  have  been  a  more .  dangerous,  had  he 
been  a  less  violent,  enemy.  With  some  excellent  quali- 
ties, he  had  strong  passions,  and  they  had  been  stimu- 
lated in  successive  quarrels  with  the  Magistrates.  The 
Magistrates  had  made  him  remove  from  his  island,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  King  Charles  the  First.  They 
had  fined  and  imprisoned  him,  when  they  were  in  alarm 
from  the  Presbyterian  Parliament.  At  the  Restoration, 
he  lost  no  time  in  looking  after  his  revenge ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  was  invested  with  ample  powers  for 
executing  it,  by  being  placed  upon  this  commission.^ 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  233,  393  ;  also  see  justice  accordingly."  (Clarendon  to 
above,  pp.  168,  175.  —  Maverick  had  Maverick,  March  5,  1665,  in  O'Calla- 
gone  to  England  before  the  Eesloration.  ghan.  Documents,  &c..  III.  92.)  —  The 
(Sea  above,  p.  420.)  The  King  seems  ComnuBsioner,  Samuel  Maverick,  has 
to  have  been  imposed  upon,  respecting  been  commonly  understood  to  be,  not 
him; — "You  being  strangers  and  with-  the  primeval  Maverick  of  Noddle's  lal- 
ont  any  interest  or  dependence  there,"  and,  but  his  son.  But  that  question 
&c.  (Commission,  in  Hazard,  II.  638 ;  is  positively  settled  the  other  way  by 
O'Callaghan,  Documenlfi,  &c..  III.  51-)  a  letter  of  Maverick's  daughter,  Mary 
Mr.  Curwin,  of  Salem,  met  Maverick  Hooke,  as  well  as  by  other  consideiv 
in  London,  in  1663  or  1B64;  aodwrot«  ations  adduced  by  Mr.  William  H. 
home  L  "  Mr.  Maverick  said,  before  all  Sumner,  in  his  valuable  History  of 
the  company,  that  New  England  were  East  Boston  (107,  155-157).  On 
all  rebels,  and  he  would  prove  them  the  other  baud,  I  undoubtingly  dissent 
so,  and  that  he  had  given  in  to  the  from  Mr.  Sumner's  opinion  that  Sam- 
Council  so."  {MdneHist,  Coll.,  I.  301.)  uel  Maverick  was  the  son  of  the  Eev- 
Lord  Clarendon  feared  he  would  over-  erend  John  Maverick  of  Dorchester, 
do  his  business:  "If  you  should  re-  He  founds  it  on  an  express  assertion 
■venge  any  old  diBCourtesiea  at  the  of  Josselyn  (Account  of  Two  Voyages, 
King's  charge,  and,  as  his  Coromis-  &c.,  252).  But  as  to  such  a  point, 
aoner,  should  do  anything  upon  the  I  cannot  admit  the  testimony  of  that 
memory  of  past  injuries,  the  King  writer,  (who  was  but  a  trj 
would  take  it  very  ill,  and  do  himself  at  Boston,)  impugned,  . 
4,9* 
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Three  days  before  the  arrival  of  their  associates  at  Bos- 
im.  toi^!  Maverick  and  Carr  landed  at  Portsmouth  on 
jnij2o.  ^jjg  piscataqua.^  There  they  still  remained,  when 
NicoUs  and  Cartwright,  on  the  third  day  after  disem- 
barking, had  a  conference  with  the  Magistrates,  They 
presented  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  by  the 
King ;  his  Commission  to  themselves  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
Instructions  which  were  to  guide  their  action  under  it. 

The  Letter  declared  one  object  of  the  embassy  to  he, 
to  obtain  information  for  the  King's  guidance  in  his  en- 
deavors to  advance  the  well-being  of  his  subjects 
tQMaKsicb,i-  in  New  England;  another,  to  "suppress  and 
°"a  11123  iitterl}' extinguish  those  unreasonable  jealousies 
and  malicioua  calumnies  which  wicked  and  un- 
quiet spirits  perpetually  labored  to  infuse  into  the  minds 
of  men,  that  his  subjects  in  tbose  parts  did  not  submit 
to  his  government,  but  loolicd  upon  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent upon  him  and  his  laws;"  another,  to  compose 
such  differences  as  existed  upon  questions  of  boundaries 
between  different  Colonies,  —  questions  perhaps  left  on 
purpose  to  create  a  pretext  for  interfering ;  another,  to 
assure  the  native  tribes  of  his  protection;  another,  to 
overthrow  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Dutch;  and  an- 
other, to  "  confer  upon  the  matter  of  his  former  letter " 
sent    by    Bradstreet    and    Norton,    "and    their    answer 

thereunto, of  which  he  would  only  say  that  the 

same  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  nor  [the]  profes- 
sions made  by  their  messengers."     The  Letter  required 

Btiuice  it  ia,  more   or  lesa,   by  every  length  come  iato  these  parts,  of  whom 

other  known  fact  bearing  upon  it.  yoa  know  me  to  be  ono."     (O'CaUa- 

'  Maverick    wrote    immediately   to  glian,  Documents,  &c..  III.  G5.)     Much 

Breedon,  who  was  at  Boston ;  "  Two  of  as  Maverick  had  had  means  of  know- 

our  shipa  arrived  here  this  aftemooo.  ing  of  the  "  Governor  and  Council,"  he 

I  shall  desire  you  to  repair  to  the  had  not  a  little  yet  to  learn.  —  "  Mr. 

Goveraor  and  Council,  and  advise  them  Samuel  Maverick,  on  his  first  arrival 

to  take  care  how  they  dispose  of  such  in  Piacataqua  Eiver,  menaced  the  conr 

things  as  may  be  out  of  their  bounds,  stable  of  Portsmouth  while  he  was  in 

and  not  fit  for  them  totake  cognizance  the   execution  of  his  office."     (Mass. 

«f,  his  Miijesty'sCommisaiouors  being  at  Kcc,  IV.  (ii.)  188.) 
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that  it  should  be  forthwith  communicated  to  the  Council, 
and,  ■within  twenty  days,  to  a  "  General  Assembly."  ^ 

The  Commission,  which  was  of  two  days'  later  date, 
gave  authority  to  the  persons  therein  named,  or  to  any 
three  of  them,  —  or  to  any  two,  Colonel  NicoUs  ,.„„,^i^j^ 
being  one  and  havmg  a  casting  vote,  —  "to  visit  oftieagmia. 
all  and  every  the  several  Colonies  "  of  New  Eng-  ^^'" 
land,  and  "  to  hear  and  receive,  and  to  examine  and  de- 
termine, all  complaints  and  appeals  in  all  causes  and 
matters,  as  well  military  as  criminal  and  civil,  and  pro- 
ceed in  all  things  for  the  providing  for  and  settling  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  said  country,  according  to  their 
good  and  sound  discretions,  and  to  such  instructions  as 

they should  from  time  to  time  receive."  ^ 

Of  Instructions  there  were  two  sets,  with  the  contents 
of  both  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  was  acquainted  ;  for  it  is  certain  Tiieitin- 
that  he  had  means  of  obtaining  secret  intelli-  ""'=''™- 
gence,^  One  of  these  papers  abounded  in  professions  of 
the  respect  and  friendship  entertained  by  the  King  for 
that  Colony.  It  directed  the  Commissioners  (with  the 
help  of  maps,  with  which  they  were  to  require  the  au- 
thorities to  furnish  them)  to  define  the  lines  of  boimdary 
of  the  several  chartered  jurisdictions,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  King  ;  —  to  give  redress  to  any 
native  princes  who  had  been  injured; —  to  report  "what 
progress  had  been  towards  the  foundation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  college  or  schools  for  the  education  of 

'  Hazard,  II.  634.  in  Whitehall  by  one  Captain  John 

'  Ibid.,  638.  Scott,  and  deliTcred  to  the  Governor 

'  "  The  copy  of  his  Majesty's  eignifi-  and  Council  at  Boston,     This  I  affirm 

cation  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  positively  to  be  true,  though,  when  I 

gurreptftiously  conveyed  over  to  them  questioned  Scott  upon  the  matter,  he 

hy  some   unknown  hand,  hefore   the  said  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Williamson's  gave 

original  came  to  Boston ;  and  formerly  it  him."    (Letter  of  WicoUs  to  Morrice, 

the  very  original  of  Mr,  Maverick's  pe-  in  O'Callaghan,  Documents,  &o.,  IIL 

titiou  to  the  King  and  Council  con-  136.)    The  purlsiner  could  have  been 

ceming  the  Massachusetts  Colony -was  no  other  than  the  versatile  Long-Island 

stolenoutof  the  Lord  Arlington's  office  knave.     (See  above,  p.  564,  note.) 
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youth,  and  in  order  to  tlie  conversion  of  infidels ; "  —  to 
be  cautious  and  lenient  in  the  treatment  of  "  accusations 
against  those  who  were,  or  had  been,  in  place  of  govern- 
ment," but,  in  cases  well  avouched,  to  "proceed  in  ex- 
amination and  determination  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice,  without  any  respect  to  persons;"  —  to  urge  a 
compliance  with  the  King's  requisitions  made  two  years 
before,  reserving  this  application,  however,  till  they 
should  "  have  entered  into  a  good  conversation  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principal  persons  j "  —  to  inquire 
whether  any  persons  attainted  for  high  treason  were 
now  within  the  Colony,  or  had  "  been  entertained  and 
received  there,"  and  to  apprehend  such  persons  if  they 
could  be  discovered;  —  to  "take  care  that  such  orders 
were  established  there  that  the  Act  of  Navigation  should 
be  punctually  observed ; "  —  and  to  send  home  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  local 
government  in  church  and  state,  of  the  amount  and 
methods  of  taxation,  of  the  tonnage,  the  military  force, 
and  the  walled  or  fortified  places,  with  other  particu- 
lars of  information  illustrative  of  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  people,^ 

The  other  set  of  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners 
was  "  to  be  considerated  and  communicated  only  between 
themselves."  "  The  main  end  and  drift  of  your  employ- 
ment"—  such  is  the  statement  with  which  it  begins  — 
"  is  to  inform  yourselves  and  us  of  the  true  and  whole 
state  of  those  several  Colonie=i,  and  by  insinuating  your- 
selves by  all  kind  and  dextrous  cainage  into  the  good 
opinion  of  the  principal  persons  there,  that  so  ■>  ou  may 
(after  a  full  observation  ot  the  humoi  and  interest 
both  of  those  in  go\einment  and  tho^e  ol  the  best 
quality  out  of  government,  and  generally  of  the  people 

'  O'Calkghan,  Documents,  &c    III  contents  in  England     The  court  was 

61-54. —  Some  fear  is  indicated   m  cautious  b)    reason  of   apprehensions 

the    Instructions    (Ibid.    51)    ot    the  fiom  the  designs  of  the    Dutch,   and 

power  of  MaesachuGctts  to  fooicnt  dis  of  the  oppositioa  at  home 
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themselves)  lead  and  dispose  them  to  desire  to  renew 
their  charters,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  will 
appear  necessary  for  their  own  benefit."  The  Com- 
missioners were  to  acquaint  themselves  minutely  with 
the  existing  charters,  ascertain  in  what  particulars  they 
had  been  disregarded,  and  obtain  "  a  general  consent 
and  desire "  for  amendments.  In  communications  with 
unofficial  persons,  as  well  as  in  transactions  with  those 
in  authority,  they  were  to  proceed  with  great  circum- 
spection according  to  special  directions  which  were 
given.     "Designs  of  profit"   would  be   premature,  and 

"  should  not  be  affected  further than  to  settle 

some  annual  tribute  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  as 
masts,  corn,  and  fish,"  for  a  royal  revenue.  Two  objects 
are  specified  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention.  "  Be- 
sides   the   general   disposing  the   people   to  an  entire 

submission  and  obedience   to   our  government, 

and  leading  them  to  a  desire  to  renew  their  charters, 

there   are   two   points   we   could  heartily  wish 

should  be  gained  upon  them ;  the  first,  that  we  may 
have  the  nomination  of  the  Governor or  appro- 
bation ;  the  other,  that  the  militia  should  be  put  xmder 

an    officer   nominated   or  recommended  by  us 

But  how  to  approach  to  these   two  points  we  cannot 

tell,  but  must  leave  it  to  your  skill  and  dexterity 

In  the  mean  time,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a  good 
omen,  if  they  might  be  so  wrought  upon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  that  Colonel  NicoUs  might  be  chosen 
by  themselves  for  their  present  Governor,  and  Colonel 
Cartwright  for  their  Major-General."^ 

"  After  all  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  in  the  first 
place  of  all  business,"  explanations  were  to  be  made 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  necessity  "  of  reducing  the 
Dutch  "  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  they  were  to  be  de- 
sired to  give  "their  advice  and  concurrence,"  and  to 
'  O'Callaghan,  Documents,  &c.,  IIL  57  -  Gl. 
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assist  with  such  a  number  of  men,  and  all  other  things, 
as  were  necessary  thereunto."  Accordingly,  no  part  of 
the  Instructions  was  at  this  time  communicated  to  the 
Courfcj  except  what  related  to  taking  possession  of  New 
Nether  land. 

For  the  present,  the  Commissioners  only  proposed  to 
the  Magistrates  to  raise  "  such  a  number  of  men  armed 
as  they  could  spare,"  to  march  within  four  weeks,  if  they 
should  be  needed,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  Colony. 

The  next  day,  the  Magistrates  replied  in  writing, 
oftoflen-  that  they  had  taken  measures  to  bring  together 
"*  July  27,    ^^^  General  Court  within  a  week,  in  order  to 

obtain  "  their  advice,  assistance,  and  concurrence." 
"  The  Commissioners  manifested  themselves  not  well 
satisfied  with  the  Council's  act,  and  informed  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  that  there  was  yet  many  more  things 
which  they  had  in  charge  from  his  Majesty  to  signify 
to  them,  which  work  they  would  attend  at  their  re- 
turn from  the  Manhadoes ;  and  commended  to  the  Court, 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  further  consider  of 
his  Majesty's  letter"  to  the  Colony,  brought  by  Brad- 
street  and  Norton  two  years  before. 

The    General  Court   accordingly  came  together,  and 

the  matters  proposed  "  were  at  large  debated ; 

the  result  whereof  was,  that  the  Court 

did  express  and  declare  that  it  was  their  resolution, 
God  assisting,  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  and  to  adhere  to  their  patent,  the  duties  and 
privileges  thereof,  so  deai'ly  obtained,  and  so  long  en- 
joyed by  undoubted  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men."  ^ 
They  passed  an  order  calling  for  two  hundred  volun- 
teers, and  providing  for  then  oiginizatiou  and  supply.^ 

'  Masa.  Eec,  IV.  (ii,)  157  -  1Gb  of  tieat  Bntam  be  ng  inclined  to  re- 

"  Ibid.,  119,  120.  —  The  Dutch,  had  dui,e  all  his  kingdoms  under  one  form 

heen  not  without  hopes  that  they  would  of  goiernment  la  Church  and  State, 

refuse  to  do  this.    "His  Roial  Mijeitj  h'jth  taken  care  that  Commissioneia 
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Proceeding  to  consider  tlie  King's  former  letter,  tliey  re- 
pealed the  law  which  exclusively  associated  the  fran- 
chise with  church-membership ;  superseding  it,  however, 
by  another,  of  which  the  practical  operation  would  not 
be  materially  different.  The  new  provision  was,  that 
"  from  henceforth  all  Englishmen,  being  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  householders,  and  settled  inhabitants,"  and  "  pre- 
senting a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
or  minister  of  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  that  they 
were  orthodox  in  religion,  and  not  vicious  in  their  lives, 
and  also  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  select- 
men  of  the  place,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  that 

they  were  freeholders,  and  were ratable  to  the 

country to  the  full  value  of  ten  shillings,"  should 

have  the  same  right  as  church-members  "  to  present 
themselves  and  their  desires  to  the  Court  for  their  ad- 
mittance to  the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
be  allowed  the  privilege  to  have  such  their  desire  pro- 
pounded and  put  to  vote  in  the  General  Court."  Few 
persons,  not  members  of  some  church,  paid  so  high 
an  annual  rate  as  ten  shillings ;  the  new  law  gave  the 
chixrches,  through  their  ministers,  a  decisive  power  in 
the  selection  of  freemen;  and  the  abrogation,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  rule  which  had  allowed  County  Courts 
to  bestow  the  franchise  on  qualified  persons,  restored 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  that  prerogative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.^  Lastly,  a  committee  was  raised,  consisting 
of  Francis  Willoughby,  Major-General  Leverett,  and  Jona^ 
than  Mitchell,  minister  of  Cambridge,  "  to  prepare  and 

are  ready  in  England  to  repair  to  Kew  rid  of  our  authority,  and  then  agaia 

England  to  install  bishops  there,  the  to  fall  under  a  government  from  which 

same  as  in  Old  England.     We  believe  tiey  formerly  fled."     (Letter   of  the 

that  the  English  of  the   North,   who  Mrectors  at  Amsterdam  to  the  Direc- 

mostly  left  England  for  the  aforesaid  tors  and  Council  of  New  Netherlaad, 

causes,  will  not  give  us  henceforth  so  April  21,  ie64,  in  O'Callaghan,  Docu- 

much  trouble,  and  will  prefer  to  live  ments,  &e.,  IL  235.) 

under  us  witli  freedom  of  conscience,  '  Mass.  Rec,  IV.  (iL)  117, 118,  167, 

rather   than  risk   that  in  order  to  he  168. 
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draw  up  a  petition  for  the  continuance  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  charter,  filled  with  such  rational  arguments  as 
they  could  find  to  the  end  aforesaid,"  ^ 

The  petition,  after  more  than  two  months  spent  in  its 
preparation,  was  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
General  Court.  "With  moving  eloquence  it  set 
forth  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  liberties  hith- 
erto possessed  by  Massachusetts  had  been  purchased,  and 
urged  the  injustice  of  encroachment  on  them.  "This 
people,"  it  represented,  "  did  at  their  own  charges  trans- 
port themselves,  their  wives  and  families,  over  the  ocean, 
purchase  the  lands  of  the  natives,  and  plant  this  Colony 
with  great  labor,  hazards,  costs,  and  difficulties ;  for  a  long 
time  wrestling  with  the  wants  of  a  wilderness,  and  the 
burdens  of  a  new  plantation;  having  also  now  above 
thirty  years  enjoyed  the  aforesaid  power  and  privilege 
of  government  within  themselves,  as  their  undoubted 
right  in  the  eight  of  God  and  man." 

In  respect  to  the  King's  letter  brought  by  Norton  and 
Bradstreet,  the  Court  said :  "  "We  have  applied  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  to  satisfy  your  Majesty  so  far  as  doth  con- 
sist with  conscience  of  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the 

just  liberties  and  privileges  of  our  patent But 

now,"  they  continued,  "  what  affliction  of  heart  must  it 
needs  be  unto  us,  that  our  sins  have  provoked  God  to 
permit  our  adversaries  to  set  themselves  against  us,  by 
their  misinformations,  complaints,  and  solicitations,  (as 
some    of  them  have   made  that  their  work   for  many 

'Mass.Keo.,IV.(H.)  119.  — Frauds  Rec,  in,  182.) —Jonathan  MitcheU 
■Willougliby,  of  Charlestown,  became  a  ("  the  malcUess  ")  came  to  Boston  from 
freeman,  May  3,  lUO.  (Ibid.,  I,  376.)  Yorkshire  in  1635,  then  a  boy.  (Win- 
In  1642,  1646,  and  1649,  he  was  a  throp,  I.  164.)  He  graduated  at  Har- 
Deputy,  (Tbid.,  II.  22, 145,  264.)  In  vard  CoH^e  In  1647,  and  succeeded 
1648  be  was  in  London,  and  there  had  Shepard  as  Pastor  of  the  church  in 
a  passage  with  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Cambridge  in  1650.  Mather  (Mag- 
Cluld.  (See  above,  p.  178  ;  comp.  naJia,  IV.  166  «(  sej.)  has  written  of 
"Winthrcp,  II.  322.)  In  1650,  he  was  his  life  and  character  at  lengili. 
promoted  to  be  an  Assistant.    (Mass. 
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years,)  and  thereby  to  procure  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  wherein  four  persons  (one  of  them  our  known 
and  professed  enemy)  are  empowered  to  hear,  receive,  ex- 
amine, and  determine  all  complaints  and  appeals  in  all 
causes  and  matters,  as  well  military  as  criminal  and  civil, 
and  to  proceed  in  all  things  for  settling  this  country  ac- 
cording to  their  good  and  sound  discretions,  &c. ;  where- 
by, instead  of  being  governed  by  rulers  of  our  own 
choosing  (which  is  the  fundamental  privilege  of  our 
patent)  and  by  laws  of  our  own,  we  are  like  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  arbitrary  power  of  strangers,  proceeding, 
not  by  any  established  law,  but  by  their  own  dis- 
cretions  

"  If  these  things  go  on  (according  to  their  present  ap- 
pearance), your  subjects  here  will  either  be  forced  to  seek 
new  dwellings;  or  sink  and  faint  under  burdens  that  will 
be  to  them  intolerable  ;  the  vigor  of  all  men's  endeavors 
in  their  several  callings  and  occupations  (either  for  mer- 
chandise abroad,  or  further  subduing  this  wilderness  at 
home)  will  be  enfeebled,  as  we  perceive  it  already  be- 
gins to  be ;  the  good  work  of  converting  the  natives 
obstructed ;  the  inhabitants  driven  to  we  know  not 
what  extremities  ;    and   this  hopeful   plantation  in  the 

issue  mined 

"  We  perceive  there  have  been  great  expectations  of 
what  is  to  be  had  here,  raised  by  some  men's  informar^ 
tions ;  but  those  informations  will  prove  fallacious,  dis- 
appointing them  that  have  relied  upon  them.  And  if 
the  taking  of  this  course  should  drive  this  people  out  of 
the  country  (for  to  a  coalition  therein  they  will  never 
come),  it  will  be  hard  to  find  another  people  that  will 
stay  long,  or  stand  under  any  considerable  burden  in  it, 
seeing  it  is  not  a  country  where  men  can  subsist  without 

hard  labor  and  great  frugality 

"  Sir :  The  all-knowing  God  he  knows  our  greatest  am- 
bition is  to  live  a  poor  and  a  quiet  life,  in  a  comer  of 
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the  world,  without  offence  to  God  or  man.  We  came  not 
mto  this  wilderness  to  seek  great  things  to  ourselves; 
and,  if  any  come  after  us  to  seek  them  here,  they  will  be 
disappointed.  We  keep  ourselves  within  our  line,  and 
meddle  not  with  matters  abroad,  A  just  dependence 
upon,  and  subjection  to,  your  Majesty,  according  to  our 

charter,  it  is  far  from  ovir  hearts  to  disackaowledge 

And,  should  Divine  Providence  ever  offer  an  opportunity 
wherein  we  might,  in  any  righteous  way,  according  to 
our  poor  and  mean  capacity,  testify  our  dutiful  affection 
to  your  Majesty,  we  hope  we  should  most  gladly  embrace 
it.  But  it  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  be  reduced  to  so 
hard  a  ease,  as  to  have  no  other  testimony  of  our  subjec- 
tion and  loyalty  offered  us  but  this,  viz.  to  destroy  our 
own  being,  which  nature  teacheth  us  to  preserve,  or  to 
yield  up  our  liberties,  which  are  far  dearer  to  us  than  our 

lives 

"  Royal  Sire  :  It  is  in  your  power  to  say  of  your 
poor  people  in  New  England,  they  shall  not  die.  If  we 
have  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  our  King,  let  our  life  be 
given  us  at  our  petition  (or  rather  that  which  is  dearer 
than  life,  that  we  have  ventured  our  lives,  and  willingly 
passed  through  many  deaths,  to  obtain) ;  and  our  all,  at 
our  request.  Let  our  government  live,  our  patent  live, 
our  magistrates  live,  our  laws  and  liberties  live,  our  re- 
ligious enjoyments  live ;  so  shall  we  all  have  yet  fur- 
ther cause  to  say  from  our  heart,  'Let  the  King  live 
forever ; '  and  the  blessing  of  them  that  were  ready 
to  perish  shall  come  upon  your  Majesty,  having  deliv- 
ered the  poor  that  cried,  and  such  as  had  none  to  help 
them."  ^ 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)   129,  —  The  tlie  Court  had  been  too  stiff.     "  Somo 

Court,    at   the   saiBe    time,  wrote   to     were  such  as  looked  at  this  place 

Bobert  Boyle  (Hutch.  Coll.,  388) ;  to  as  a  State  independent."      (Diary  in 

Lord  Clarendon  (Hutch.  Hist,  1. 464) ;  ArehseoL  Amer.,  JH.  21S.)  —  Before 

and  to  Secretary  Morrice,  whom  they  breaking  up,  the   Court   appointed  a 

entreated  to  be  their  advocate  before  Fast>Day  (Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  135)  ; 

the  Privy  Council,  —  Hull  feai'cd  tliat  whicli,  as  the  reader  knows,   was   to 
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Meanwhile,  "the  Commissioners,  departing  from  Boston 
immediately  before  the  sitting"  of  the  former  of  these 
two  General  Courts,  had  proceeded  by  sea  to- 
wards  New    Amsterdam.     Stuyvesant  bad   had  ^Istn^w 
early   intelligence   of  the   expedition,   and   had  '^«'*='^^- 
made  some  arrangements  for  defence,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  alarm  and  disaffec- 
tion that  prevailed  within  the  town.     The  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Narrows,  having  on  board  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  joined  by  Winthrop  from  Conneetr 
lent,  and  by  two  of&cers,  sent  from  Massachusetts  with  a 
report  of  the  military  preparations  there.^     Cartwright, 
with  a  party,  carried  up  a  summons  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  and  town,  with  a  proclamation 
which  promised  the  protection  of  private  property,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  forms  of  administration. 
The  Governor  would  have  held  out,  but  he  could  not 
rouse  the  spirit  of  his  people.     The  ships  moored  off  the 
battery,  and  a  camp  of  volunteers  from  Connect- 
icut and  Long  Island  was  formed  on  the  opposite 
sliore.     The  municipal  authorities,  the  ministers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  town  militia,  united  in  a  remonstrance 
against  the  rashness  of  an  attempt  to  resist.     The  Gov- 
ernor said  he  would  die  rather  than  surrender ;  but,  the 
citizens  refusing  to  be  enrolled,  and  his  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  troops  becoming  mutinous,  nothing  remained  for 
him  at  last,  but  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.     His 
six  Commissioners,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
were  met  by  Carr  and  Cartwright,  Winthrop  and  Willis 
from  Connecticut,  and  Clarke  and  Pynchon,  the  surwnaa>  of 
messengers  to  NicoUs  from  Massachusetts.    Easy  ^^*"""" 
terms  were  granted.     On  the  third  following  day,    Aug,  as. 

call  out   the  wholo  people,  men,  wo-  discourses   and  prayers  of  tlieir  mm- 

men,    and   children,    in  their  several  isters. 

iieigliliorhoods,  to  be  instruoted  and        '  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (ii,)  123,  124. 
excited,   as  to  public   affairg,  by  the 
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Nieolls  took  military  possession  of  the  town,  and.  was 
proclaimed  Deputy-Governor  of  New  YorJc,  as  the  place 
was  now  named.^  Cartwright  sailed  up  the  river,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  Fort  Orange,  thence- 
forward called  Fort  Albany,  from  the  second 
ducal  title  of  the  King's  brother.  Carr,  with  two  ships, 
proceeded  to  the  South  River  {the  Delaware),  and,  after 
some  proceedings  in  accordance  with  his  violent  and  rar 
pacious  character,  reduced  the  feeble  posts  in  that  quar- 
ter? What  is  now  New  Jersey  was  called  Alhania,  and 
Long  Island  received  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  New  Neth- 
erland  was  effaced  from  the  map.  British  America  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida.^ 

The  new  state  of  things  enforced  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Not  only 
was  that  circuit  of  alien  towns,  by  which  New  Haven 
had  long  been  almost  surrounded,  now  made  complete, 
but,  if  the  last  royal  grant  of  the  southwestern  region  of 
New  England  should  take  effect,  the  whole  of  New-Haven 
Colony,  and  all  of  Connecticut  except  what  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  of  that  name,  would  be  taken  to 
constitute  a  broad  plantation  for  the  Popish  Duke  of 
York.  A  peaceable  union  between  the  two 
n.™B&r  Colonies  would  afford  to  both  a  hope  of  escape 
rfiiT^"  from  this  doom.  A  continued  collision,  pro- 
c'^^^icBt  "vol^^g  the  resentment  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  supplying  a  specious  excuse  for  its 
peremptory  interference,  would  involve  them  in  a  com- 
mon loss  of  all  for  which  hitherto  they  had  striven  with 
each  other.  For  New  Haven,  at  all  events,  it  seemed 
that  nothing  remained  except  the  choice  between  sub- 


soula.     (Brodlioad,  History,  I.  741.)  important    by  its   situation,    was  tlie 

'  Can"  had  already  incurred  Nicolls's  chief   advantage   which    the    English 

displeasure.  (O'Callaghan,  Documents,  reapod  from  the  war."    (Hist,,  Chap. 

&c,,m.69.)  LXIV.) 
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mission  to  Connecticut  and  submission  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Whiting,  a  Magistrate  of  Connecticut,  was  at  Boston 
when  the  Commissioners  arrived.  The  disclosures  soon 
made  there  of  their  characters  and  designs  caused  him 
to  bo  hurried  back  to  Hartford  to  urge  the  indispensar 
bleness  of  an  instant  accommodation.  Thence  with  Mr, 
Bull,  a  military  officer,  he  was  despatched  imme- 
diately to  New  Haven  on  that  errand.  A  Gen- 
eral Court  was  at  once  convened  there.  After  sorrowful 
debate,  a  majority  of  the  Court  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  longer  conflict  was  hopeless.  Yieldmg  to 
the  necessity,  they  saved  their  pride  by  a  vote  in  these 
words :  "  That,  if  they  of  Connecticut  come,  and  make 
a  claim  upon  us  in  his  Majesty's  name  and  by  virtue 
of  their  charter,  then  we  shall  submit  to  them  until 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  do  meet."  ^ 

The  Federal  Commissioners  for  this  year  assembled  at 
Hartford.  Commissioners  from  New  Haven  ap- 
peared as  usual,  and,  notwithstanding  a  remon- 
strance from  Connecticut,  were  admitted  to  their  seats. 
It  was  a  gloomy  meeting.  Little  business  was  done. 
Probably  under  tbe  influence  of  Massachusetts,  advice 
was  given  to  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  jurisdic- 
tions, on  receiving  notice  of  a  visit  from  the  royal  Com- 
missioners, to  send  information  of  it  to  the  other  Colonies, 
"to  the  end  that,  if  they  saw  meet,  they  might  send 
their  Commissioners  invested  with  full  power  to  advise 
and  act  in  any  case  that  might  be  of  common  concern- 
ment to  the  whole."  But  this  recommendation  proved 
fruitless.  As  to  "  the  difference  still  depending  between 
Connecticut  and  Now  Haven,"  the  Federal  Commissioners 
declared  their  opinion  to  be  unaltered  ''  as  to  the  right 

of  the   cause, yet,   considering  how   much    the 

honor  of  God,  and  as  well  the  weal  of  all  the  Colonies 
as  themselves,  therein  not  interest,  were  concerned  in  the 

»  N.  H.  Kec,  n.  544-546. 
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issue  thereof,  they  did  heartily  and  affectionately  com- 
mend to  their  loving  confederates,  that  such  a  compliance 
might  be  between  them  whereby  the  sad  consequences 
that  would  inevitably  follow  upon  their  further  con- 
tentions one  with  another  might  be  prevented."  And, 
"  for  the  removing  of  obstructions,"  it  was  proposed  that, 
if  a  union  between  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  should 
be  consummated,  two  Commissioners  should  thenceforward 
represent  the  one  Colony  thus  created,  and  that  the  con- 
senting vote  of  four  out  of  six  members  of  the  Federal 
Congress  should  thenceforward  have  the  same  conclusive 
force,  as  had  been  secured  by  the  original  Articles  to  a 
majority  of  six  votes  in  eight.  A  vote  that  thenceforth 
the  Commissioners  should  meet  but  once  in  three  years,^ 
while  it  deferred  the  hard  question  respecting  the  relar 
tions  between  the  western  Colonies,  was  a  significant 
symptom  of  the  conviction  which  had  grown  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  Confederacy. 

Govenior  Leete  convoked  a  General  Court,  and  invited 
them  to  consider  whether  it  was  best  for  their 
^''^''       constituents  that  the  royal  Commissioners,  from 
whom  a  visit  was  presently  expected,  should  find  them 
in  their  separate  condition,  or  united  to  the  neighbor 
Colony.     "  There  was  much   debate,  and   divers    spake, 
that  to  stand  as  God  had  kept  them  hitherto  was  their 
best  way."      The   final   surrender   was   still   a   measure 
too  painful  to  be  taken ;  "  the  Assembly  was  broke  up, 
and  no  more  done  at  this  time."^     The  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  commissioned  John  Sherman  and 
'""■^^    John  Allyn  to  repair  to  the    several    towns  of 
New  Haven  Colony,  and,  "  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  re- 
quire all  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  government 
established  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  grant."    They  were 
further  authorized  to  declare  all  the  freemen  of  those 

r.  H.  Roc,  11.  546,  M7. 
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towns  to  he  tlieneefortli  freemen  of  Connecticut,  wlien 
they  should  have  taken  the  freeman's  oath; — *'to  make 
as  many  freemen  as  they  should,  by  sufficient  testi- 
mony, find  qualified ; "  —  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  Lecte,  Jones,  Gilbert,  and  other  principal  citizens  of 
New  Haven  Colony,  to  exercise  " magistratical  power" 
for  Connecticut  in  their  respective  towns ;  —  and,  in 
case  any  of  the  persons  so  designated  should  decline 
to  act,  tlien  to  select  and  establish  suitable  substi- 
tutes. 

To  propitiate  the  royal  Commissioners,  an  order  was 
passed  for  making  them  a  present  of  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn.  Winthrop  and  Allyn,  with  three  asso- 
ciates, were  sent  to  argue  before  thera  at  New  York 
the  question  of  the  southern  and  western  limits  AnMsation 
of  the  new  Colony.-^  Their  decision  was,  that  °^^«''^'' 
"the  southern  bounds  of  his  Majesty's  Colony  ^^"^ 
of  Connecticut  is  the  sea,  and  that  Long  Island  ^''^-  ^■ 
is  to  be  under  the  government  of  his  Koyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York;"  and  "that  the  creek  or  river 
called  Momoronook,  which  is  reputed  to  be  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  east  of  "West  Chester,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  east  point  or  side,  where  the  fresh  water  falls 
into  the  salt  at  high-water  mark,  north-northwest  to  the 
line  of  the  Massachusetts,  be  the  western  bounds  of  the 
said  Colony."^ 

To  this  there  could  be  only  one  sequel,  in  respect  to 
New  Haven  Colony.  Another  General  Court  was  held. 
MUford  and  Stamford  had  now  fallen  off.^  Only  the 
towns  of  New  Haven,  Guilford,  and  Branford  remained  to 
represent  the  dismembered  jurisdiction.  "The 
freemen    and    other  inhabitants,"  who  were  as- 


'  Conn.  Eec,  I.  437.  referred  to  in  tte  charter.     (Con 

=  Trumbull,    I.    525.  —  Connecticut  Eec,  I.  427.) 
had  claimed  the  whole  of  Long  Mand,         '  N,  H.  Eec,  IL  544, 549, 550,  no 
as  being  "  one  of  those  adjoining  islands " 
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sembled,  passed  the  following  votes  :  —  "1.  First,  that  by 
this  act  or  vote  we  be  not  understood  to  justify  Connect- 
icut's former  actings,  nor  anything  disorderly  done  by 
our  own  people  upon  such  accounts.  2.  That  by  it  we 
be  not  apprehended  to  have  any  hand  in  breaking  or 
dissolviiig  the  Confederation.  Yet  in  testimony  of  our 
loyalty  to  the  King's  Majesty,  when  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  determination  of  his  Commissioners  is  published, 
to  be  recorded  with  us,  if  thereby  it  shall  appear  to 
our  committee  that  we  are  by  his  Majesty's  authority 
now  put  under  Connecticut  patent,  we  shall  submit,  as 
from  a  necessity  brought  upon  us  by  the  means  of  Con- 
necticut aforesaid,  but  with  a  sairo  jure  of  our  former 
right  and  claim,  as  a  people  who  have  not  yet  been 
heard  in  point  of  plea."  ^ 

A  letter  was  written  to  Connecticut ;  it  brought  out  a 
reply ;  which  was  met  by  a  rejoinder?    These  par 
iW.      persj  amicable  on  the  whole,  though  not  without 
jMi.a.     g^  tinge  of  the  recent  bitterness,  concluded  the 
controversy ;  —  and  New-Haven  Colony  was  no  more. 
The  General  Court  of  Connecticut  —  now  the  govern- 
ment of  the  consolidated   Colony  —  was  consti- 
conneoiscut   tutcd  ou  the  ucw  basis  in  the  following  spring. 
ji^en.        Deputies    appeared    from    the    towns    of  New 
Hayu.     jjaven,   Milford,  Guilford,  Stamford,  and   Bran- 
ford.^    Branford,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to  terms ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  with    their   minister,   Mr,    Pierson, 
presently   removed  to    Newark,   in   what  is   now   New 
Jersey.     Leete,  Jones,   Fenn,  and   Crane,  lately  Magis- 
trates of  the  disbanded  Colony,  were  chosen  Assistants 
of  Connecticut;    Gilbert,  the  Deputy-Governor,  though 
proposed  as  an  Assistant,  was  passed  over ;  he  was  per- 
haps esteemed  too  impracticable.* 

Nicolls  was  detained   at  New  York  by  the  business 

'  N.  H.  Eec,  n.  651.  ,     '  Conn.  Kec.,  U.  13 ;  comp.  I.  439. 

"  Ibid.,  553-557.  '  Ibid.,  IL  13, 14. 
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of  his  new  government.      Carr  Kngered  by  the  Dela- 
ware, pursuing  his  own  schemes,  while  tlie   other  two 
Commissionersj  being  without  authority  to  transact  alone 
the  further  business  on  their  hands,  were   im- 
patiently awaiting  him  in  Boston.^     At  length  ^'^''""'^"^ 
he  joined  them ;  and,  in   an  interview  at   the  missiouera 
Governor's  house,  they  told  the  Magistrates  that    ^^^    ' 
they  were  going  for  a  little  time  to  Plymouth,    Beb.15. 
"  and  further  signified   their  deaire  that  order 
might  be   taken  for  the  assembling  of  all   the  inhab- 
itants at  the  day  of  the  election,  that  eo  they   might 
understand  his  Majesty's  grace  and  favor  to  them;  and 
that,  at  their  returns,  some  might  be  appointed  to  go 
along    with    them,  to    show    them  the    bounds    of  the 
patent.      To    the  latter  of  which  proposals   the  Magis- 
trates   promised    a    ready    compliance To   the 

former  it  was  answered  that  all  were  at  their  liberty 
to  come  if  they  would;  there  was  no  prohibition;" 
but  that  the  Magistrates  "  could  not  encourage  to  it, 
not  only  for  the  business  of  the  season,  but  leaving  a 
considerable    part   of  the    people,   wives,   children,  and 

aged  persons,  to  the  rage  of  the  natives Colonel 

Cartwright  replied,  that  the  motion  was  so  reasonable, 
that  he  that  would  not  attend  it  was  a  traitor."  But 
this  ill-temper  availed  nothing ;  and,  as  the  next  best 
way  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  addressing  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  people,  —  freemen  and  others  alike, — 
the  Commissioners  distributed  a  circular  letter  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Colony,  inviting  the  persons  addressed 
to  be  at  Boston  with  their  neighbors  on  tlie  ap- 
proaching day  of  annual  election.^  They  then 
set  off  for  Plymouth. 

'  O'Callaghan,  Douumeats,  &o.,  83,     General   Assembly I   think 

84,  87,  89.  it  -will  bo  best  for  us  to  talce  all  the 

>  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  173,174.  — "I  beat  courses  we  can,  and  I  know  none 

cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  us  yet  besides  writing  to  several  friends 

to  get  s,  good  election  made  &a  the  next  to  deBire  bU  the  country  to  come  in 
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The  Commissioners  were  to  have  no  further  dispute 
with  Endicott.  He  was  old,  and  had  been  for  some 
months  becoming  infirm ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
after  this  conference  he  died.^  Personally  he  waa 
Q^etnot  lamented  with  sincere  affection.  His  honesty, 
^^r^i6.  fi's^kness,  fearlessness,  and  generous  public  spirit 
had  won  their  proper  guerdon  in  the  general 
esteem.  Thoughts  at  once  tender  and  invigorating  were 
awakened  by  his  death ;  for  he  had  been  the  contem- 
porary of  all  who  had  created  New  England ;  he  had 
been  longer  on  the  soil  than  any  considerable  person, 
not  only  among  the  associates  of  his  last  years,  but 
also  among  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  side ;  during  a 
long  time  he  had  been  one  of  very  few  who  could 
tell  what  their  eyes  had  seen  of  the  famine  and  sick- 
ness that  had  emptied  the  first  dwellings  raised  at 
Salem.  In  some  sense,  he  might  fitly  be  called  the 
father  of  Massachusetts  rather  than  any  other  man.  He 
it  waa  that  first  engaged,  in  England,  to  plant  a  colony 
of  Englishmen  within  her  borders.  He  conducted  to  her 
shore  the  fixst  band  of  emigrants  that  numbered  so 
many  as  three  scores  of  men.  He  drove  Episcopacy  from 
her  domain,  when  the  harboring  of  Episcopacy  might 
have  been  fatal ;   and  he   took  a  decisive  part  in  the 

at  the  next  Court  of  Election,  which    and  printing ; "  and  that  "  we  should 
will  be  in  the  beginning  of  May,  that    know  that  they  [the   Commissionera] 

the  King  hath  given  us  in  command,  (Comp.  ilass.  Archives,  CVl.  125.) 
and  then  to  deal  with  them  as  well  as  '  "  15th  of  1st, '64-5.  Our  honored 
we  may."  (Letter  of  CartwrigUt  to  Governor,  Mr.  John  Endicott,  de- 
Hicolls,  Fehruary  4,  1665,  in  CCalla-  parted  this  life ;  —  a  man  of  pious  and 
ghan.  Documents,  &c.,  Ill,  87.)  Mav-  zealous  spirit,  who  had  very  faithfully 
erick  made  himself  particularly  offen-  endeavored  the  suppression  of  a  pesti- 
wve  at  this  time.  In  the  Massachusetts  lent  generation,  the  troublera  of  our 
Archives  (CVI.  139)  is  an  affidavit  peace,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  called 
of  Captain  James  Oliver  and  Mary  Quakers.  He  died  poor,  as  most  of 
his  wife,  in  which  they  report  some  ouv  rulers  do,  having  more  attended 
of  Maverick's  violent  language;  for  in-  the  public  than  their  own  private  in- 
stance, that  he  "s^d  we  were  hoth  terests."  (Hull,  Diary,  in  ArohieoL 
rebels  and  traitors  for  minting  money  Amer.,  III.  215.) 
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primitive  arrangement  of  Iter  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 
If,  near  the  beginning  of  hia  honorable  career  on  this 
continent,  he    had  fallen  into   occasional  imprudences, 
creating    anxiety,  or  even  meriting  displeasure,  no  de- 
ception, or  cowardice,  or  sordidness   was   ever  laid  to 
his   charge  ;  if —  unused   to  flinch,  or  retract,  or  com- 
promise —  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  lenient  to  inter- 
loping Quakers,  it  was  plain  that  he  imderstood  himself 
to  be  only  severe  in  the  assertion  of  an  absolute  right, 
and  the  needful  exercise  of  a  public  guardianship ;  nor, 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  long  life,  did  the  people 
doubt  whether  their    Commonwealth  might   be    safely 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  bis  integrity,  resolution,  and 
good  sense.      Undoubting  in  faith  and  heartily  devout, 
but   otherwise    a  man    of  action   much    more    than   of 
sentiment,  his  life-long  purpose  of  unreserved  obedience 
to  God,  and  active  usefulness  to  man,  was  vigorous  and 
buoyant.     "When  the  cross  of  St.  George  came  to  seem 
to   bim    a    Komish    abomination,  he    tore    it   from   the 
ensigns  which  were  to  be  borne  against  the  heatlien, 
with    a   hand   not    a   whit   the    less    ready,    either   be- 
cause   England    had    lifted    it    for    ages    in    victorious 
fields,  or  because  to  offer  it  insult  might  bring  on  his 
own    head    the    penalty    of  treason.      The    difficulties 
of  the  last  part  of  his  public    career  were  great;  and 
he    passed  through   them   free  from  the  reproach,  not 
more  of  timidity,  than  of  any  other  kind  of  selfishness. 
Neither  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  nor  any  weak 
self-conceit,  prevented   him    from    securing   the    advan- 
tage  of  good  counsel.     He  knew  his  place,  and  did 
not   hesitate  to  claim  it;  but  he  knew  it  too  well  to 
he  envious  of  a  superior,  or  jealous  of  rivals.      It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  would  have  been  competent  to 
the  great  function  of  Winthrop  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  State ;  nor,  when  he  was  taken  away  at  one  of 
ite  most  threatening  crises,  was  his  presence  found  in- 
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to  its  safety.  But  New  England,  when  she 
counts  up  the  benefactors  eminently  worthy  of  her  grate- 
ful and  reverent  remembrance,  can  never  omit  his  name.^ 
The  Commissioners  thought  it  pnident  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  smaller  Colonies,  before  they  should  under- 
take the  decisive  contest  with  Massachusetts.^  New 
Haven  was  no  more  a  power.  Opposition  was  not  to 
be  apprehended  from  Connecticut,  conciliated  as  she 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  King  by  the  annexation 
of  the  neighboring  Colony,  and  apprehensive,  on  the 
other,  of  losing  all  her  western  towns  to  enlarge  the 
new  province  of  the  Duke  of  York.^  At  Plymouth, 
whither  they  now  proceeded,  they  conducted  themselves 
with  moderation,  and  experienced  no  difficulty.     They 


'  "  A  fit  iastrument  to  begin  this  his  Majesty's  Commission;  and  ifthesB 
wilderness  work ;  of  courage  bold,  un-  [Massachusetts]  should  any  way  op- 
daunted,  yet  sociable  and  of  &  cheer-  pose  us,  it  would  be  an  ill  precedent 
fill  spirit,  loTing  and  aosfere,  applying  to  the  other,"  (Letter  of  Cartwright 
himself  to  either,  as  occasion  served."  to!Nicolls,rebruary4,1665,inO'Calla- 
(Wonder-working  Providence,  Chap,  ghan,  Documents,  &c.,  III.  87).  This 
IX.)  Endicott  was  brother-in-law  of  policy  had  been  sketched  in  the  "  Con- 
Ludlow  (Endioott,  Life  of  Endicott,  siderations,"  &c.    (See  above,  p.  578, 

12) ;  and  his  son,  as  did  a  son  of  Dud-    note  2.)   "  Until some  apparent 

Jay,  married  a  daughter  of  Winthrop  inclination  towards  a  compliance  shall 

(Ibid.,  108).   He  died  at  Boston,  having  discover  itself  in  Boston  or  the  other 

removed  thither  from  Salem  about  the  lesser  corporations,  no  applications  or 

year  1655.    His  house  stood  upon  the  demands  should  be  made  to  them,  be- 

hill  lately   levelled    into    Pemberton  cause  they  else  may  be  moved  thereby 

Square.    In  his  last  year,  the  Com-  to  mingle  or  intermeddle  with  the  pro- 

missioners  were  instructed  to  endeavor  eeedinga  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 

to  have  him  superseded  as  Governor,  other  Provinces." 

"  His  M^esty  will  take  it  very  well,  '  Disaifection,   however,    was    not 

if,  at  the  nest  election,  any  other  per-  wanting  in  Connecticut.     On  the  14th 

son  of  good  reputation  be  chosen  in  the  of  September,  1664,  a  letter  frtm  \Vil 

place,  and  that  he  [Endicott]  may  no  liam  Morton,   of  New   London    was 

longer  exercise  that  charge."    (Letter  read  to  the  Privy  Council  reprtsent- 

of  Secretary  Morrice  m  Hutch  Coll  ing    that       (reasonable    iioids      had 

311')  been      spoktn    by    several    p*.rsona 

'     I  do  think  It  will  be  bettei  to  there"  And mstructions were  directed 

begm  at  ConneUiLut   and  to  despatch  to  he  sent  to  the  royal  Commissioners 

the   other  thiee  Colomes   befjre  this  to  make   inquiry,  and  take  measures 

[Massachusetts]     Poi  if  we  have  good  forvindicat  on  of  his  Majesty's  honor," 

success  there    it  will  be  a  '!tiong  in  (Journal  of  the  Privy  Council) 
ducement  to  tl  ese  to  ^ibmit  )1  o  to 
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the  King's  letter,-'  and  made  four   proposals. 
These  were:  —  1.  That  all  householders  shovQd  ODeraUona 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  justice  should  ^"^,"^™^t 
be  administered  in  the  King's  name  ;  —  2.  That  pijmontii. 

.  Eeb.  23. 

"aU  men  of  competent  estates  and  civu  conversar 
tion,  though  of  different  judgments,  might  be  admitted  to 
be  freemen,  and  have  Hberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  offi- 
cers, both  civil  and  military  ;"  —  3,  That  "  all  men  and 
women  of  orthodox  opinions,  competent  knowledge,  and 
civil  lives,  not  scandalous,"  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  have  their  children,  baptized,  either  in 
the  churches  already  existing,  or  in  congregations  of  their 
own  ;  —  4.  That  "  all  laws,  and  expressions  in  laws,  derog- 
atory to  hi.s  Majesty,"  should  be  "  repealed,  altered,  and 
taken  off  from  the  file."  These  proposals  were  the  same 
as  those  which  had  occasioned  such  consternation  in 
Massachusetts,  when  communicated  through  Norton  and 
Bradstreet.^ 

To  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  fourth  of  them  the 
Court  of  Plymouth  readily  gave  its  assent,  adding,  as  to 
the  first  two,  that  they  accorded  with  former  practice, 
and,  as  to  the  other,  professing  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  objectionable  matter  of  the  kind  described. 
The  third  was  likewise  conceded ;  but  with  the  explana- 
tion, that  none  should  "  withdraw  from  paying  their  due 
proportions  of  maintenance  to  such  ministers  as  were 
orderly  settled  in  the  places  where  they  lived,  until  they 
had  one  of  their  own,  and  in  such  places  as  were  capable 
of  maintaining  the  worship  of  God  in  two  distinct  congre- 
gations."*    When  the  King  was  informed  of  the  "dutiful- 

'  It  is  in  Morton's  Memorial,  312.  the  other  three  be  fairly  written  to- 
"  See  above,  p.  527.  gether,  that  they  may  be  present  to 
'  Plym.  Eec.,  IV.  B5,  86.  —  Being  his  Majesty ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
advised  of  what  the  Court  had  done,  them,  you  would  add  something  fo  this 
Cartwright  wrote  r  "Wo  deare,  that,  purpose,  that  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
whon  you  send  ua  your  assent  to  the  eration,  -when  the  Four  Colonies  en- 
third  proposition,  you  'vill  let  it  and  tered  into  an  oifensive  and  defensive 
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ness  and  obedience  "  of  the  people  of  Plymouth,  he  wrote 
them  a  letter  of  commendation.  '  "  Your  carriage/'  he 
said,  "  seems  to  be  set  oif  with  the  more  lustre,  by  the 
contrary  deportment  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts, 
as  if,  by  their  refractoriness,  they  had  designed  to  recom- 
mend and  heighten  the  merit  of  your  compliance."  ^  The 
Commissioners  made  some  suggestion  "  in  reference  unto 
the  manner  of  choice  of  the  Governors  of  this  jurisdiction, 
and  in  reference  unto  an  Address  to  be  made  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  renewal  of  the  patent;"  but  the  consid- 
eration of  these  questions  was  postponed  by  the 
freemen,  and  was  not  for  the  present  resumed. 
Tliey  did  not  like  the  conditions,  which  were  hinted  at, 
of  a  more  direct  responsibility  to  the  government  in 
England,  and  "preferred  to  remain  as  they  were."^ 

In  the  settlements  on  Narragansett  Bay,  whither  the 
Commissioners  next  proceeded,  they  ■were  looked  for 
with  affectionate  expectation.^  The  planters  at  Warwick 
flattered  themselves  that  their  hour  for  revenge  had 
come,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  approaching  the  deliver- 
ers. In  an  "  humble  petition  of  Samuel  Gorton, 
Randall  Holden,  John  "Weeks,  and  John  Greene, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,"  the  early  transac- 
tions between  them  and  Massachusetts  ■neie  narrated  in 

league,  neither  did,  nor  ahall,  oblige  posed  to  "Nhs'Jicliisetts  a  dissolution  of 
you  to  refuse  his  Majesty's  authoritj-,  tte  Confederacj  (Plym.  Eec,  IV.  92.) 
tliough  any  one,  or  all  tlie  other  three,  '  The  lettei  dit^d  \pril  10,  IGGS, 
sliould  do  so."  The  object  was  to  con-  has  beenpnntel  ly  Hituhinson  (Hist.) 
firm  the  King's  "  good  opinion  of  theiv  L  466). 
loyalty,"  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  '  Plym.  Rec.,  IV.  92. 
informed  "that  that  union  was  a  war  '  Cbrke,  after  twelve  years'  ab- 
combination  made  by  the  Fonr  Colo-  sence,  returned  to  Ehode  Island  from 
nies,  when  they  had  a  design  to  throw  England,  June  7,  IGW,  six  weeks  be- 
off  their  dependence  on  England,  and  fore  tlie  arrival  of  the  Commissionera 
for  that  purpose."  (Mass,  HisL  Coll.,  at  Boston,  (Backus,  I.  S49  ;  Arnold, 
V.  192.)  If  Plymouth  did  what  Cart-  1809,810.)  Clarke  and  two  others 
wrigbt  proposed  (Hutchinson,  I.  215,  had  gone  to  New  York  in  October, 
cote),  she  did  not  stain  her  records  with  1664,  and  had  there  waited  upon  the 
it.  The  demand  may  haTe  influenced  Commissioners  with  a  congratulatory 
her  action  when,  soon  after,  she  pro-  address. 
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detail,  and  the  Commissioners  were  entreated  to  "  please 
to  take  their  distresses  into  their  Honors'  breasts/'  and 
cause  "some  responsible  and  correspondent  satisfaction" 
to  be  made.^  All  of  the  Commissioners  had  before  this 
time  made  hasty  visits  to  Khode  Island,  except  Nicolls ; 
and  to  him  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  ThBCommia- 
had  written  with  the  most  profuse  assurances  of  ti^e'slrra- 
devotion  to  the  King,  and  deferential  supplica-  ^^°4j. 
tions  for  the  favor  of  his  representatives.^  Feb.  a. 

Their  enthusiastic  loyalty  gained  them  little  indulgence. 
The  Commissioners  were  acquainted  with  the  cession  of 
the  Narragansett  coimtry  to  the  King,  procured  twenty 
years  before  by  Gorton  and  his  company.^  They  made 
a  prompt  and  peremptory  use  of  this  advantage.  Cutting 
the  knot  of  the  questions  pending  between  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for  the  possession  of 
that  territory,  they  took  it  away  from  all  the 
claimants,  "We,"  they  proclaimed,  "his  Majes- 
ty's Commissioners,  have  received  them  [the  Narragan- 
sett Indians]  into  hla  Majesty's  protection,  and  do,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  order,  appoint,  and  command,  that  tlie 
said  country  henceforward  be  called  the  King's  Provmee, 
and  that  no  person,  of  what  Colony  soever,  presume  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  within  this  the  King's  Province, 
but  such  as  receive  authority  from  us  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be  farther  known." 
They  declared  the  Paucatuck  River  to  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  new  province,  and  decreed  that  the 
Atherton  Company  should  relinquish  its  lands  on  the 
repayment  by  the  Indians  of  the  purchase  money.  As 
a  provisional  arrangement,  they  authorized  the 
Magistrates  of  Bhode  Island  to  administer  "  the 


'  Mass.  Ecc,  IV,  (ii.)  253-95S.  Maasacliusetts  ea  tbia  letter  c 

'  K.  I.  Rec,  II.  8S  -  89  (comp.  91,  See  above,  pp.  123  et  seq. 

92). — It  is  odd  to  seo  Benedict  At^        '  See  above,  p.  136. 

uold'a  hand  to  such  complainls  against 
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King's  Province  "  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  known.^ 
The  Indian,  Pomham,^  was  another  party  concerned  in 
these  determinations.  To  gratify  the  town  of 
Warwick,  the  Commissioners  ordered  him  to  re- 
move, after  the  next  harvest,  either  "within  the  line  of 
Massachusetts,  or  to  some  place  to  be  granted  to  him. 
by  Pessacus ;  —  a  step  to  which  with  difficulty  he  was 
brought,  by  a  present  of  forty  pounds,  to  consent.  The 
Apostle  Eliot  interposed  modestly  with  Carr  in  Pom- 
ham's  behalf,  and  received  a  tart  reply.  Roger  Williams, 
venturing  on  an  intercession  for  delay,  was  more  respect- 
fully treated.  Williams  sweetened  his  remonstrance  by 
writing  to  the  Commissioner:  "Your  Honor  will  never 
effect  by  force  a  safe  and  lasting  conclusion,  until  you 
have  first  reduced  the  Massachusetts  to  the  obedience  of 
his  Majesty ;  and  then  these  appendants,  towed  at  their 
stern,  will  easily,  and  not  before,  wind  about  also."* 

The  three  Commissioners  went  next  to  Connecticut, 

where  they  made  the  same  requisitions  as  had  been  com- 

TteCommiB-  pHcd  With   by  Plymouth  J   and  in  this  quarter 

c™tLt.  ^1^0  th^y  received   a  satisfactory  reply.*      The 

Aptuai.    demand  relating  to  the  conditions  of  citizenship 

'  K.  I.  Eec,  IL  59,  GO,  93,  95.  terpoainga  ■wiereiii  j^u  and  tiey  are 

°  See  abore,  p.  123.  not  concerned,  as  though  we  were  not 

'  R.  1.  Kec,  U.  132  - 138.  —  The  able  to  order  the  King's  affairs  in  those 
business  was  not  brought  to  a  oonclu-  parts,  without  your  advice  and  direc- 
aiontill  the  spring  of  1666. — "I desire  tion,"  &o.  (Ibid.,  I3o.)  "Unwonted 
you  to  take  notice,"  wrote  Carr  to  language  to  he  read  by  the  honored 
Eliot  (February  28,  1666),  "that  I  correspondent  of  Eobert  Boyle.— 
judge  the  persona  employed  In  the  Williams  could  no  more  favorably  de- 
affairs  of  the  Eng's  Proyince  were  scribe  his  clients  than  as  "  a  barbarous 
well  satisfied  concerning  his  Majesty's  scum  and  offscourings  of  mankind." 
royal  and  beneficent  affections  towards  (Ibid.)  Writing  to  Lord  Arlington  of 
the  Indians,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  Williams's  letter,  Carr  mentions  him 
observance  thereof,  continue,  as  they  as  "an  ancient  man,  one  (I  think)  that 
have  in  some  measure  begun,  to  take  meant  none  ill  in  sending  it."  (Ibid., 
care,  as  in  duty  they  are  bound,  to  let    1S7.) 

them  nndorstand  the  same,  though  '  Conn.  Rec,  I.  439,  440.  —  In  the 
yourself  had  not  taken  upon  you  to  be  communication  to  Connecticut  the 
director. Tour  and  others'  in-    phraaeology  of  the  third  proposal  was 
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was  not  in  opposition  to  any  existing  theory  or  rnle 
of  Connecticut  The  demand  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  had  been  favored  in  advance  by  the  action  of 
the  recent  Synod.^  But  the  submission  which  Connect- 
icut was  now  able  to  make  for  New  Haven,  by  reason  of 
their  new  political  relation  to  each  other,  was  a,  surren- 
der of  the  principles  on  which  New  Haven  had  been 
founded,  and  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her  best  men. 
Now  was  seen  in  part  fulfilled  the  design  for  a  union 
between  those  Colonies,  so  far  as  the  scheme  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  English  court. 

Eetuming   to  Rhode  Island,^  the  Commissioners  pre- 
sented the  same  demands  to  the  General  Court  of  ^^ 
that  Colony,  and  added  a  requisition  for  putting  ^™="'^ 
the  Colony  into  "  a  posture  of  defence."     With  isimd. 
lavish  compliments  the  Court  promised   obedi-      "' 
ence,  only  qualifying  the  order  respecting  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  by  substituting,  in  favor  of  "  such  as  made  a 
scruple  of  swearing,"  an  equivalent  "  engagement  under 
the  peril  and  penalty  of  perjury."^     Without  objection 
on  the  part  of   the  Colony,  the  Commissioners  enter- 
tained appeals  in  litigations  between  private  parties,  most 
of  which,  however,  they  referred  for  determination  to 
the  General  Court  or  the  Governor,  thus  obtaining  at 
the  same  time  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  supe- 
rior authority,  and  the  credit  of  performing  an  act  of 
grace.* 


a  little  altered,  witli  reference  to  the  Bennet,  from. Boston  (May  27),  "anil 

replj  wliicli  had  been  mado  by  Ply-  thence  we  went  to  Khode  Island,  and 

mouth.     Connecticut  was  commended     so  to  Connecticut At  New 

by  the  King  for  its  "  datifalness  and  London  we  had  heard  William  Mor- 

obedience  "  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  ton's  case,  if  he  had  been  at  home  [see 

and  contents  as  that  addressed  to  the  above,  p.  COO,  note  3].   ..,..,   From 

prmutive   Colony.     (Trumbull,  Hist-,  Connoctiout  we  came  through  tlie  Kar- 

I.  S36.)  ragansett     country,"       (O'Callaghan, 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  488.  Documents,  &c.,  m.  9G,  97.) 

'  "  We  began  at  Plymouth,"  wrote  '  E,  I.  Eec,  II.  110  - 118. 

Carr,   Cartwright,   and   Maverick,    to  '  Ibid.,  9S,  lOG,  107,  143. 
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The  Commissioners  testified  their  complete  satisfaction 
in  their  Eeport  to  the  King.     "The  Colony  of 
Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  they 
wrote,  "  returned   their  humble    thanks  to  his  Majesty 
for  sending  Commissioners,  and  made  great  demonstra- 
tions of  their  loyalty  and  obedience.    They  approved,  as 
most  reasonable,  that  appeals    should  be   made   to  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  who,  having  heard  and  deter- 
mined  some  causes  among  them,  referred  other    some, 
in  civility,  to  their  General  Court,  and  some  to  the  Gov- 
iug^.      emor  and  others."-^     The  General  Coiirt  main- 
^^'■*'     tained  their  position  by  an  Address,  in  which 
they  assured  the  King  "that,  however  the  other  Colonies, 
or  any  of  them,  should  stand  affected  or  prove  disloyal, 
yet  that  this  Colony  promised  and  resolved  to  stand  loyal 
to  his  Majesty,  and  to  promote  his  royal  interest  in  these 
parts,  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power,  upon  all  occa- 
sions whatsoever."     And,  in  memorials  to  the  King  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  while  they  set  forth   at  length   their 
past  deserts,  sacrifices,  and  wrongs,  they   extolled  the 
Commissioners ;  "  declared  some  reasons  why,   of  right 
and  necessity,  the  whole  country  of  Narragansetts,  as 
in  the   very  letter  of  the  Charter,  should   belong"  to 
themselves;    prayed    that   the   boundary    line    between 
them    and   Plymouth    might   be    made    to   run   "three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  most  easterly  and  northeasterly 
part "  of  Narragansett  Bay ;  and   bespoke    some    other 
favors,  especially  "  in  point  of  freedom  of  commerce."  ^ 

From  this  sphere  of  easy  negotiation  the  three  Com- 
missioners again  transferred  themselves  to  Boston,  They 
arrived  one  by  one,  and  in  an  obscure  manner,  their  pur- 
pose being,  as  was  supposed,  to  "  prevent  that  respecl 
and  honorable  reception,  not  only   intended,  but  actu 

'  B.  1.  Kec,  n.   127.  —  The  King    mouth   and   Connecticut,   and  at   thi 
complimented  Rhode  Island  for  its  good     same  time.     (Ibid.,  149.) 
.behavior,  iu  the  same  tenufl  as  Ply-         '  Ibid.,  154-168. 
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ally  prepared  for  tliem."  NicoUs,  coming  from  New 
Tork,  joined  them  only  the  day  before  the  meet-  ih^  com- 
ing of  the  annual  Court  for  Elections.^  The  par-  iT^a'L 
ties  confronted  each  other,  with  a  conviction  on  '''"^^!°' 
both  sides  that  there  was  now  to  be  a  decisive  msj^  2. 
contest.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  spirit, 
and  was  begun  and  ended  witliin  a  month. 

Some  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  Magistrates 
of  Massachusetts  found  themselves  compelled  to  under- 
take it,  were  not  inspiriting.  Secretary  Morrice 
had  written  to  them  that  the  King  was  "not 
pleased  with  theic  petition,^  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
contrivance  of  a  few  persons  who  had  had  too  long 
authority  there,  and  who  used  all  the  artifices  they 
could  to  infuse  jealousies  into  his  good  subjects  there, 
and  apprehensions  as  if  their  charter  were  in  danger." 
He  spoke  of  it  as  containing  "  unreasonable  and  ground- 
less complaint ; "  enlarged  upon  "  many  complaints  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  by  particular  persons,  of  injustice 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  government;"  and 
concluded  by  informing  them  that  "his  Majesty  had  too 
much  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr,  Endicott,  who  had, 
during  all  the  late  revolutions,  continued  the  govern- 
ment there,  was  not  a  person  well  affected  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's person  or  his  government,"  or  fit  to  be  rechosen.^ 
To  the  letter  which  they  had  addressed  to  Lord  Claren- 
don,* he  replied,  that  he  had  "  perused  the  peti- 
tion they  had  directed  to  his  Majesty,  and  that 
he  confessed  to  them  he  was  so  much  a  friend  to  their 
Colony,  that,  if  the  same  had  been  communicated  to  no- 
body but  himself,  he  should  have  dissuaded  the  pre- 

'  Cartwright  came,  April  ISth,  and  Nipolls,  to  persuade  him  to  join  them. 

Maverick  the  following  day,    Carr  liad  (Ibid.,  19,  89.) 
not  arrived  on  tlio  ISth  of  ttat  month.         '  See  above,  p.  588. 
(Letter  of  Cartwright  in  O'Callaghan,         '  Iluteh.  Coll.,  390. 
Dooviments,   &c.,  III.   94.)    They  had         '  See  above,  p.  590,  note, 
written  in  the  most  urgent  t«rms  to 
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senting  the  same  to  his  Majesty,  who  he  doubted  would 

not  think  himself  well  treated  by  it I  can  say 

no  more  to  you,"  he  added,  "  but  that  it  is  in  your  own 
power  to  be  very  happy,  and  to  enjoy  all  that  hath 
been  granted  to  you;  but  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
saxy  that  you  perform  and  pay  all  that  reverence  and 
obedience,  which  is  due  from  subjects  to  their  King, 
and  which  his  Majesty  will  exact  from  you."  Nor  had 
Boyle  regarded  their  proceedings  more  favorably.  He 
too  expressed  himself  "  amazed  to  find  that  they 
™  '  demanded  a  revocation  of  the  Commission  and 
Commissioners."  ^  The  Magistrates  of  Massachusetts  com- 
prehended what  they  were  undertaking  better  than  great 
m'en  in  England. 

The  Deputy-Governor  and  some  Magistrates  and  Dep- 
uties were  together  making  arrangements  for  the  ap- 
pioaching  organization  of  the  government,  when 
.iieMi.»B».  they  received  a  message  from  the  Commissioners, 
Ma^J(«  pi  oposing  a  conference  "  with  the  Court."  They 
r^™''™  rcpli^'^j  "  'thsbt  they  were  no  Court ; "  but  at 
length  consented  to  a  meeting.  The  Commis- 
sioners ''  immediately  repaired  to  the  Court-House,  and 
delivered  five  several  writings ; "  four  of  which  proved 
to  embrace  portions  of  the  royal  Instructions  to  them- 
selves. The  first  contained  that  part  in  which  the  King 
gave  assurance  of  his  friendly  sentiments  towards  the 
Colonies ;  and  to  this  the  Commissioners  appended  a  note 
of  their  own,  enforcing  the  obligation  of  a  grateful  return. 
The  second  extract  referred  to  the  expedition  against 
New  Netherland,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  the  Commissioners  that  they  had  given  "the  King 
an  account  of  the  readiness  of  this  Colony  in  that  ser- 


'  Hutcli.  Hist.,  I.  464,  465;  Mass.  outward  enjoyments,  than  ieaye  that 
Hist.  Coll.,  XVni.  49. —  They  had  which  was  the  first  ground  of  wander- 
written  to  Boyle:  "Wc  ean  fiooner  ing  from,  our  native  country."  (Hutch, 
leave  our  place  and  all  our  pleasant  Coll.,  389.) 
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vice."  The  third  produced  their  authority  to  com- 
municate the  royal  pleasure  to  a  General  Court>  which 

the  Commissionera  announced  themselves  now  ready  to 
do,  at  the  same  time  complaining  that  their  wishes,  ex- 
pressed the  last  summer,  for  an  immediate  publication 
of  the  King's  letter  to  the  Colony,  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted.^ The  fourth  related  to  the  preparation  of  a 
map  of  the  territory,  -which  three  of  the  Coramissioners 
had  applied  for,  in  a  joint  letter  from  Rhode  Island, 
six  "weeks  before,  and  which  NieoUs  now  united  with 
them  in  requesting  the  Court  to  have  "made  with  all 
exactness  possible,  and  with  all  speed  convenient  de- 
livered." 

The  fifth  "  writing  "  was  a  mardfesio  of  the  Commission- 
ers, setting  forth  the  fitness  of  an  appointment  such  as 
that  which  they  held,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
opposition  which  appeared  to  have  been  raised  against 
it.  It  was  not  true,  they  declared,  as  had  been  "ma- 
liciously reported  by  some,"  that  their  commission  had 
"been  made  under  an  old  hedge."  It  was  not  true,  as 
had  been  affirmed,  that  "  the  King  had  sent  them  over 
to  raise  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of  this  Colony 
for  his  Majesty's  use,  and  twelve  pence  for  every  acre 
of  improved  land  beside,  and  to  take  from  this  Colony 
many  of  their  civil  liberties  and  ecclesiastical  privileges." 
"To  wipe  these  soiling  aspersions  of  his  Majesty's  honor, 
and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  poisonous  infection 
among  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,"  was,  they  alleged, 
"  the  only  reason "  of  their  having  proposed  to  bring 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  together  at  Boston. 
Of  the  purposes  of  their  embassy,  they  said,  "  the  first 
mentioned  in  the  King's  letter  is  peculiar  to  this  Colony, 
and  is  '  to  discountenance  and  suppress  those  unreason- 
able jealousies  and  mahcious  calumnies  which  wicked 
and  unquiet   spirits  labor   to   infuse,    &c.,   as   that   our 

'  See  above,  p.  B83. 
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subjects  tliere  do  not  submit  to  our  government,  but  look 
upon  themselves  as  independent  on  us.'  A  fairer  oppor- 
tunity you  can  never  have  to  throw  this  calumny,  if  it  be 
one,  to  the  depth  of  hell,  to  the  father  of  lies,  from  whom 
it  came."  After  explaining  the  principles  which,  in  the 
King's  opinion,  ought  to  control  the  elections  to  be  held 
the  next  day,  the  Commissioners  courteously  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  Court  might  "bo  prosperous  in  the 
choice  of  a  Governor,  and  that  he  also  might  be  pros- 
perous in  the  execution  of  his  office."  ^ 

BeUingham  was  chosen  Governor,  and  was  succeeded 
jjjjg.     in  the    second   of&ce   by   Francis   "Willoughby.^ 
On  the  next  day,  the  business  with  the   Com- 
missioners was   resumed  in  form.     The    Court 
"  earnestly  desired  that  they  might  know  all  that  his 
Majesty  had  given  them  in  command  to  declare,  that  so 
they  might  have  their  whole  work  before  them ;  to  which 
the  Commissioners  replied,  that  they  should  not  observe 
that  method,  but,  when  they  had  received  an  answer  to 
that  which  they  had  given  in,  they  would  then  present 
tliem  with  more  work."     Tlie  Court,  in  a  careful  reply, 
promised  that  a  map  should  be  furnished  with- 
out delay,  and  expressed  their  hope  of  having 
cause  for  "more  ample  expressions  and  demonstrations 
of  their  duty,  loyalty,  and  good  affection  to  his  Majesty, 
according  as  by  their  patent  they  were  bound."     The 
Commissioners  answered,  with   complaints  of  the   long 
neglect  of  the  King's  demands  sent  by  Norton  and  Brad- 
street,  and  with  comments  on  that  unsatisfactory  profes- 
sion of  loyalty,  which  appeared  to  limit  its  obligations  by 
the  terms  of  the  patent.     They  added  other  unpalatable 
reflections,  and  concluded  with  communicating  another 

'  Mass.  Bee,  IV.  (ii.)  177-18G.  about  seTenty  freemen  admitted,  san- 

'  Ibid.,  141 ;  see  above,  p.  688,  note  dry  whereof  were  not  memhers  of  any 

1.  -:-  At  tluB  Court  the  first  fruits  were  particular  ctra^t."     (Hull's  Diary,  in 

reaped  of  the  new  rule  of  citizenahip.  Archteol.  Amer.,  lH.  21 7.) 
"  The  first  day  of  the  Court  there  was 
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instalment  of  tlieir  Instructions.  The  portions  now  made 
known  related  to  the  royal  protection  for  the  natives  ;  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  education ;  to  examination 
into  offences  committed  by  persons  in  authority  ;  and  to 
a  compliance  with  the  royal  demands,  now  remaining  un- 
accomplished for  nearly  three  years.  To  each  of  these 
passages,  the  Commissioners,  as  before,  added,  under  the 
hands  of  them  all,  their -suggestions  for  a  practical  issue. 
By  an  inquiry  whether  it  would  be  most  convenient  to 
the  Colony  to  have  a  hearing  of  a  question,  in  which  it 
was  concerned,  take  place  at  Providence,  or  in  the  King's 
Province,  or  within  its  own  territory,  they  gave  a  suf- 
ficient hint  of  the  kind  of  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
meant  to  lay  claim. 

This  course  of  proceeding  terminated  with  the  coin- 
naunication  of  three  other  particular  Instructions. 
One,  relating  to  the  apprehension  of  traitors,  was 
transmitted  without  comment.  The  order  to  collect  the 
local  statistics  was  accompanied  by  a  request  that  some 
persons  on  the  spot  should  be  charged  with  that  office. 
To  the  instruction  relating  to  breaches  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  Commissioners  added  a  notice  of  a  particular 
case  of  violation,  which,  as  they  were  informed,  had  taken 
place  three  years  before,  and  declared  their  "will  and 
pleasure "  to  be,  that  the  colonial  authorities  should  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  "cause  justice  to 
be  done."  They  at  the  same  time  desired  a  copy  of  the 
colonial  laws  for  examination.^ 

A  transaction  of  a  different  character  now  intervened. 
One  John  Porter,  imprisoned  for  gross  miscon-     i^^, 
duct  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  released  on  giv-    ^'*-  '^^^ 
ing  a  bond  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction?     At  Warwick 
he  complained  to  the  three  Commissioners,  who  gave 

'  Mass.  Rec,  IV,  (ii,)  186  -  195,  and  drunkard,"  was  a  rebellious  son. 

'  Ibid.,  J3I.     Porter,  besides  being    His  ofFencea  aro  described,  further  on 
."  a  vile,  profane,  and  common  swearer     (Ibid,,  316),  with  abundant  detail. 
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blm  a  paper,  by  which  they  appointed  a  day  for  him 
1665.      to  appear  before  them  in  Boston,  to  have  his 
Aprils,     pg^gg  ];ieard  ;  and  they  "  required  and  commanded 
all  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  and  all  other  per- 
sons," to  abstain  meanwhile  from  "  aU  molestation  and 
restraint,  he  behaving  himself  civilly."^       This   -was  a 
startling    measure    to    the    Magistrates  ;    for   Porter,  in 
their  judgment,  was  one  of  "  the  vilest  of  malefactors," 
and  the  revisal  of  his  sentence  by  an  extraneous  au- 
thority would  be  a  fatal   obstruction  of  the  course  of 
their  justice.     In  a  short  note  from  their  Secretary,  the 
Court  informed  the  Commissioners,  that,  by  the 
"warrant  to  John   Porter, they  appre- 
hended their  patent,  and  his  Majesty's  authority  therein 
committed  unto  them,  to  be  greatly  infringed."  ^ 

The  Commissioners  asked  a  conference  with  a 
committee  of  the  Court.  At  this  interview,  "  the 
gentlemen  sent  by  the  Court  humbly  pleaded, 
that  his  Majesty's  charter  gave  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  here  full  and  absolute  power  and  authority  for 
the  govemment  of  his  subjects  of  this  Colony,  for  the 
making  of  laws  suitable  to  that  end,  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England,"  and  "  for  the  putting  such  laws  in 
execution ;  "  and  they  enlarged  on  the  "  insufferable  bur- 
den "  that  would  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  admission  of 
appeals  from  their  decrees.  They  asked  the  Commis- 
sioners whether,  for  any  trials  which  they  should  con- 
duct, they  proposed  to  impanel  a  jury;  by  what  law 
they  should  proceed ;  and  whether  they  would  admit  new 
evidence.  To  the  first  question,  a  reply  was  made  in  the 
negative  ;  to  the  last,  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  to  the 
other,  that  the  law  of  England  would  be  the  rule.  The 
committee  insisted  that  the  King's  subjects  in  Massachu- 
setts had  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  and  by  the  local  laws. 
It  was  "  on  the  assurance  "  of  this  and  other  like  privi- 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  177.  =  Ibid.,  195. 
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leges,  they  said,  "  that  they  left  their  dear  relations,  and 
parted  with,  their  inheritances  in  their  native  country, 
Yenturing  the  lives  of  themselves  and  families  into  this 
wilderness,  and  here,  without  any  expense  to  his  Majesty, 
had  raised  tip  a  colony  of  people  to  his  Majesty,  proceed- 
ing out  of  their  own  loins ;  and  now  this  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  their  former  sorrows  for  their  so  great  be- 
reavements, to  be  at  once  reduced  to  such  an  exigence, 
that  either  they  must  be  charged  with  denial  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's authority  over  them,  or  else  must  yield  to  the 
prostrating  of  his  Majesty's  authority,  orderly  established 
here  according  to  the  grant  of  his  royal  charter,  under 
the  broad  seal  of  England,  and  submit  themselves,  their 
lives  and  estates,  and  their  liberties,  far  dearer  than 
them  both,  to  another  authority,  whose  rule  was  their 
own  discretion."^  The  Commissioners  wore  immovable, 
and  the  conference  broke  up. 

The  Court  delivered  answers  in  writing  to  the  further 
requisitions  which,  in  conformity  with  their  In- 
structions, the  Commissioners  had  made.  As  to 
transactions  with  the  natives,  they  said  that  the  "Acts 
of  the  Commissioners "  of  the  United  Colonies  might  be 
seen  in  the  record  kept  by  them,  and  would  afford  the 
best  information.  They  furnished  the  required  minutes 
respecting  the  frame  of  their  government,  the  order  of 
their  churches,  their  military  organization,  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage,  the  condition  of  their  College  and  schools, 
and  their  arrangements  for  instructing  the  Indians.  To 
the  permission  to  choose  a  place  where  complaints  against 
them  should  be  heard,  they  replied  that  "  the  inviolable 
observation  "  of  their  charter  "  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  Commissioners'  hearing  and  determining  complaints 
and  appeals;"  but. that,  when  the  Court  should  be  in- 
formed what  those  complaints  were,  they  "hoped  to  give 
such  an  answer  and  account  as  should  be  consonant  to 
'  Mass.  Eee.,  IT.  (ii.)  135  - 197. 
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reason  and  equity,"  For  their  proceedings  in  respect 
to  the  "  persons  attainted  of  high  treason,"  they  referred 
to  their  narrative  before  transmitted  to  the  King.  The 
Act  of  Navigation  they  were  "not  conscious  to  them- 
selves that  they  had  greatly  violated,  neither  knew 
they  any  law  of  theirs  against  it."  As  to  matters  speci- 
fied in  the  King's  former  letter,  they  "  expressed  and 
declared,  that  it  was  their  resolution,  God  willing,  to 
bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  to 
adhere  to  their  patent ; "  that  they  had  given  orders 
for  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that,  "  for 
some  time  past,"  justice  had  been  administered  in  the 
King's  name.  "  The  use  of  the  Common-Prayer  Book  " 
among  them,  they  said,  "  would  disturb  their  peace  in 
their  present  enjoyments;"  and  they  would  not  have 
been  "  voluntary  exiles  from  their  dear  native  country, 
could  they  have  seen  the  word  of  God  warrant- 
ing them  to  perform  their  devotions  in  that  way,  and 
to  have  the  same  set  up  here."  ^  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  "  was  the  rule  "  concerning  ecclesiastical  privileges," 
by  law  "commended  to  the  ministry  and  people."  By 
a  late  law,  they  had  "accepted  the  qualifications  men- 
tioned in  his  Majesty's  letter,  to  elect  or  be  elected 
unto  civil  offices." 

The  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  framed,  and 
of  which  they  furnished  a  copy,  may  pass  for  a  speci- 
men of  ingenuity.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Whereas  I,  A.  B.,  am  an  inhabitant  within  this  juris- 
diction, considering  how  I  stand  obliged  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  our  charter  and 
the  government  established  thereby,  do  swear  accord- 
ingly, by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  ever- 
living  God,  that  I  will  bear   faith   and   true  allegiance 

'  By  tLeir  Instructions  the  Commis-  lain ;  and  it  was  recommended  tliat  he 
sionershad  been  permitted,  rather  than  should  not  wear  the  surplice.  (O'Cal- 
directed,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  chap-     iaghan,  Documents,  &c.,  JII.  58.) 
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to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors ; 
and  so  proceed  as  in  the  printed  oaths  of  freedom  and 
fidelity."  * 

The  arrangements  thus  described  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  the  Commissioners.  They  com- 
plained of  the  qualifications  in  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  of  the  continued  limitations  to  liberty  of  worship ; 
and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  new  conditions  of  the 
franchise.  "You  have  so  tentered,"  they  said,  "the 
King's  qualifications  as  in  making  him  only  who  pay- 
eth  ten  shillings  to  a  single  rate  to  be  '  of  competent 

estate ; ' the  truth  is,  that  not  one  church-member 

in  an  hundred  pays  so  much,  and  that,  in  a  town  of 
an  hundred  inhabitants,  scarce  three  such  men  are  to 
be  found."  *  These  answers  are  eo  far  from  being  prob- 
able to  satisfy  the  King's  expectation,  that  we  fear  they 
will  highly  offend  him.  Abuse  not  the  King's  clemency 
too  much."  The  question  respecting  the  competency  of 
the  Commissioners  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  was 
vital.  They  repeated  their  assertion  of  it  in  a  short 
and  peremptory  letter,  concluding  with  "  one  question, 
whereunto,"  said  they,  "we  expect  your  positive  an- 
swer, which  we  Bhall  faithfully  report  to  his  Majesty: 
Whether  you  do  acknowledge  his  Majesty's  commission, 
wherein  we  are  nominated  Commissioners,  to  be  of 
full  force  to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  therein  con- 
tained." ^ 

The  Court  were  not  taken  by  surprise.  No  English 
lawyer  —  still  less  the  official  strangers,  who  were  men 
of  other  pursuits  —  understood  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts better  than  Richard  Bellingham,  Perhaps,  in 
the  passing  transactions,  he  had  the  interest  of  one 
who  is  to  see  whether  the  work  of  his  own  hands  is 
as   strong  as  he  had  meant  to  make  it.^      The   Court 

'  Mass.  K«c.,  IT.  (ii.)  198-203.  =  Sec  above,  I.  307,  note. 

'  Ibid.,  803-206. 
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answered,  the  same  day,  witli  a  mere  repetition  of  the  re^ 
quest  to  be  informed  of  complaints  against  them. 
The  reply  of  the  Commissioners  propounded 
their  lofty  inquiry  again,  in  a  letter  consisting 
of  a  single  sentence ;  ■whereupon  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  Court :  "  "VVe  humbly  conceive  it  ia 

May  22. 

beyond  our  line  to  declare  our  sense  of  the  power, 
intent,  or  purpose  of  your  commission.  It  is  enough  for 
ijs  to  acquaint  you  what  we  conceive  is  granted  to  us 
by  his  Majesty's  royal  charter.  If  you  rest  not  satisfied 
with  our  former  answer,  it  is  our  trouble,  but  we  hope 
it  is  not  our  fault."  The  Commissioners,  with  a  rebuke 
for  "  such  dilatory  answers,"  sent  notice,  that,  on 
the  following  day,  "  at  nine  of  the  clock  of  the 
morning,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Thomas  Breedon," 
they  meant  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Deane  and  others,  plaintiffs,  against  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company,  and  Joshua  Scottow,  merchant,  de- 
fendants." ^ 

The  hearing  did  not  take  place.  At  eight  o'doek  in 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  a  messenger  of  the 
General  Court  took  his  stand  before  the  door 
of  Captain  Breedon,^  and  published,  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  a  proclamation,  whereby  the  Court  explained 
the  mtendcd  usurpation  of  the  Commissioners,  and  then, 
"  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  by  the  authority  to  them 
committed  by  his  royal  charter,  declared  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Colony,  that,  in  observance  of  their  duty 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  207-210.—  exaltation,      On   tlie    day   when  the 

Deane  had  been  associated  with  Kirke  Commission  era  ■were  thus  defied,  the 

and  Kellond  in  the  complaint  of  breach-  Magistrate   Gookin,   taking   the    oath 

ea  of  the  Navigation  Laws.     (Ibid.,  of  allegiance,  recoided  hi''  declaration 

218.)  that  ho  was  to  "be  so  understood  aa 

'  The  house  occupied  by  Breedon  not  to  mfringa  the  liberty  and  privileges 

is  said  to  have  been  on  the  cast  side  of  granted  in  his  Majesty's  royal  charter" 

Hanover  Street,   near   the   corner   of  (Ma^aehuaetts  Archives,  CVI.   132); 

Cross  Street,  where  the  old  Hancock  and  two  days  after,  Daiiforth  accom- 

School-House  lately  stood.  panied  hia  oath  with  a  similar  protest. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  lime  of  some  (Ibid.,  133,) 
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to  God  and  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  trust  committed 
unto  them  by  his  Majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  Colony, 
they  could  not  consent  unto,  nor  give  their  approbar 
tion  of,  the  proceedings  of  the  above-said  gentlemen ; 
neither  could  ifc  consist  with  their  allegiance  that  they 
owed  to  his  Majesty,  to  countenance  any  should  in  so 
high  a  manner  go  cross  unto  his  Majesty's  direct 
charge,  or  should  be  their  abettors  or  consenters  there- 
unto "  The  proclamation  was  repeated,  with  like  parade, 
in  two  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Commissioners  saw  themselves  to  be  helpless. 
"  Gentlemen,"  they  wrote,  "  we  thought,  when  we  re- 
ceived our  Commission  and  Instructions,  that  the  King 
and  his  Council  knew  what  was  granted  to  you  in  your 
charter,  and  what  right  his  Majesty  had  to  give  us  such 
commission  and  commands ;  and  we  thought  the  King, 
his  Chancellor,  and  his  Secretaries,  had  sufficiently  con- 
vinced you  that  this  commission  did  not  infringe  j^our 
charter ;  but,  since  you  will  needs  misconstrue  all  these 
letters  and  endeavors,  and  that  you  will  make  use  of  that 
authority  which  he  hath  given  you  to  oppose  that  sov- 
ereignty which  he  hath  over  you,  we  shall  not  lose  more 
of  our  labors  upon  you,  but  refer  it  to  his  Majesty's 
wisdom,  who  is  of  power  enough  to  make  himself  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  his  dominions."  Two  other  communications 
were  made  on  that  day.  The  Court  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  a  map  of  their  territory,  as  they 
understood  its  limits  to  be  defined ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners furnished  a  list  of  a  number  of  amendments 
which  they  proposed  to  have  made  in  the  existing  laws, 
in  order  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  King's  authority, 
and  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

The  Court  summoned  Deane  and  his  associates  before 
them  for  a  re-examination  of  their  complaint,  and  sent  a 
notice  to  the  Commissioners,  in  order  that,  if  so 
,  they  might  be  present,  and,  "accord- 
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ing  to  his  Majesty's  command  to  them,  might  understand 
the  grounds  of  the  said  complaint."  The  Commissioners 
repUed  :  "  We  do  in  his  Majesty's  name  declare  to  the 
General  Court,  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  cause  should  be  examined  hy  any 
other  Court  or  persons  than  ourselves,  who  are,  by  his 
Majesty's  commission,  the  sole  judges  thereof."  This  was 
their  last  act  before  they  dispersed  from  Boston.^  NicoUs 
went  back  to  his  government  of  New  York,  and  his  col- 
leagues proceeded  to  the  northern  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  that  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  Captain  John  Mason,^  his  family  had  had  no 
Hc-namp-  favorable  opportunity  for  reclaiming  his  Amer- 
'^"-  ican  estate.     The  elder  of  his  two  grandsons  died 

in  infancy.      Soon  after   the    younger  came  of  age,  an 
agent  was  sent  to  the  Piscataqua  to  look  after  the  prop- 
erty.    An  action,  brought  by  him  in  the  Court  of 
Norfolk  County  for  the  possession  of  some  lands, 
raised  the  question  whether  they  were  within  the  limits 
of  Massachusetts,  and  gave  occasion  to  that  exploration 
of  the  northern  boundary  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
another  place.^     Having  ascertained  that  the  jurisdiction 
ms.     "was   their   own,  but   that  Mason  had    acquired 
Aug.ao.    gQj^g  rights  in  the  soil,  the  General  Court  ordered 

'  Mass.  Bee,  IV.  (ii-)  210  -  215.  —  with  them  the   next  day  after  thoir 

Carr  and  Maverick,  reporting  to  Ben-  conclusion.    Davenport  uses  the  oppor- 

nett  the  interruption  to  their  intended  tunity  to  bewail  tho  evil  omen  of  the 

jn^oial  proceedings,  say  the  trumpet  decision  of  the  recent  Synod  respecting 

waa  blown  "  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  baptism,  and  the  political  catastrophe 

morning,  under  Colonel  Cartwright's  in  New  Haven. 

chamber-window,  he  being  then  lame  A  person  attentive  to  chronological 

of  the  gout  at  Captain  Breedon's,  where  coincidences  may  observe,  not  without 

we  intended   to  have    sat."     (Letter  interest,  that  the  month  of  the  first  ei- 

of  November  20,  in  the   State-Papev  citement  in  Boston  against  the  Stamp 

Office.) — Davenport  wrote  from  New  Act  was  the  Centennial   Anniversary 

Haven  to  Leverett,  June  24th,  in  a  of  this  defeat   of  (he   royal   Commis- 

Etrain  of  triumph  for  the  present  i%snlt  sioners. 

of  these  transactions,     ^utch.   Coll.,  '  See  Vol.  I,  pp.  404,  623,  692, 

392.)    Leverett  hod  acquainted  him  '  See  above,  pp.  385,  386. 
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"  that  a  quantity  of  land,  with  privilege  of  tlie  river, 
proportionable  to  Captain  John  Mason's  disburse- 
ments," should  be  laid  out  to  his  heirs.^  For  the  present, 
nothing  more  was  done.  At  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy, Robert  Tufton,  his  heir,  who  had  taken  the  name 
of  Mason,  hoped  for  more  favor  than  the  Commonwealth 
could  have  been  expected  to  show  to  his  loyal  family. 
His  petition  to  the  King  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  reported  that  "Robert  Mason,  grandson 
and  heir  to  Captain  John  Mason,  had  a  good  and  legal 
title  to  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire."^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King  had  given  any  special 
directions  on  this  subject.     But  it  afforded  good  mate- 
rials for  another  quarrel,  and  the  three  Commis- 
sioners took  their  measures  accordingly.     In  the  uommwou- 
four  towns  by  the  Piscataqua,  where  by   their  ^^"^^ 
violent  conduct  —  especially  that  of  Carr  —  the      mm. 
people  were  "  so  terrified  and  amazed  that  they 
did  not  well  know  what  to  do,"  ^  they  obtained  a  few 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  him  for  re- 
lief from  the  government  of  Massachusetts.     The  towns 
of  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  alarm,  applied  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  which  appointed  a  committee  of  three  Magis- 
trates,—  Danforth,  Leverett,  and  Lusher,  —  to  repair  to 
that  region,  and  act  as  they  might  deem  circum- 
stances to  require.      They  soon  reported,  that, 

'  Mass.  Eec,  TV.  (i.)  156.  can  keep  the  btisiuess  in  agitation  until 

'  See    Bellfnap,    History    of  New  tlie  King,  and  all  his  Secretaries  there, 

Hampshire  (Farmer'a  edition),  p.  69;  and  all  hia  good  suhjecta  here,  be  weary 

comp.  436.  of  it. Both  the  readiest  and  sureat 

'  Carr  and  his  companions  wrote  way  is  for  his  Majeaty  to  take  away 

home  that  the  terrifying  action  was  on  their  charter,  which  they  hare  several 

the  other  aide ;  —  "  thoae  who  have  de-  ways  forfeited,  which  King  Charles  was 

Glared  themselves  loyal  are  very  much  about  to  do  a  little  before  the  Scottish 

threatened,  and  in  great  fear."    At  the    war  in  163G  or  1637 But  this, 

same  time  they  expressed  their  vievra  witliout  a  visible  force,  will  not  be  ef- 

as  to  the  courae  fit  to  be  taken  with  fected."    (Letter  of  Carf,  Cartwright, 

Massachnsatta ;  — "if  writing  will  aerve  and  Maverick,  of  July  26, 1665,  O'Cal- 

ihe  turn  (as  they  suppose  it  will),  they  laghan.  Documents,  &c..  III.  102.) 
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by  the  action  of  town-meetings  at  Portsmoutli  and  Do- 
■ver,  and  by  certificates  from  Exeter  and  Hampton,  tliey 
were  assured  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  those 
places  had  had  no  hand  in  the  movement,  and  deprecated 
any  change.  From  Kittery,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Piscataqua,  Carr  wrote  to  the  committee,  "  desiring  and 
requiring  they  would  forbear  troubling  or  molesting " 
the  petitioners.  His  note  received  no  attention.  "  One 
Abraham  Corbet,  of  Portsmouth,  a  nouriahcr  of  much 
vice  and  wickedness  by  giving  irregular  entertainment 
of  loose  persons  in  his  house,  had  been  very  active  in 
drawing  up  and  promoting  the  subscription,"  The  com- 
mittee sent  him  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  General 
1666.  Court,^  which  subsequently  condemned  him  to 
^^^^  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  incapable  of 
"bearing  any  office,"  and  to  "give  one  hundred  pounds' 
bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  his  peaceable  demeanor 
for  the  future,"^  Captain  Brecdon  became  one  of  his 
sureties,  as  he  probably  had  been  one  of  his  prompters. 

From  the  Piscataqua  towns,  the  three  Commissioners 
proceeded  further  to  the  east.     After  the  death  of  Sir 
Ferdinando   Gorges,   his   eldest   son,  John,  had 
seen  no  encouragement,  in  the  state  of  the  times, 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  supposed  rights.^     During 
the  protectorate  of  Eichard  Cromwell,  the  son  of  John 
Gorges,  by  name  Ferdinando,  put  together  some  of  his 
grandfather's  papers,  and  published  them  in  the 
book,  called   the  "Brief  Narrative,"  which  has 
been  often  quoted  in  these  pages.    After  the  King's  resto- 
ration, there  were  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  Massachu- 
setts m  the  eastern  settlements.      For  three  years  they 

'  Mass.  Eec,  (ii )  2G5  -  2"^  meet  or  do  anything  eofflmanded  ttem 

'  Ibid.,  304.  —  According  to  a  6tat«-  by  tlie  Commissioners,  at  their  utmost 

ment  of  the   Commisaionprs   (Hutch,  perils."   But  if  there  is  anj'thiiigof  this 

Coll.,  419),  "two  marehah  were  sent  in  the  Eeeords,  I  have  overlooked  it. 

from  the  GoTernor  and  Council  with,  a         °  See  ahove,  p.  383. 

warrant  to  forbid  the  towns  either  to 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  almost  lanrepresented    ^^^^_^^ 
in  the  General  Court.^     Massachusetts  put  a  new 
officer  in  command  of  their  militia,  and  sent  a    May  27. 
committee,  consisting  of  Danforth,  Hathome,  and  Lusher, 
to  the  County  of  York,  to  "  require  all  persons  belonging 
to  this  county  to  return  peaceably  to  their  former  obe- 
dience, and  all  officers,  orderly  established, to  attend 

the  faithful  discbarge  of  their  respective  places."^  The 
King,  by  Secretary  Morrice,  wrote  to  his  "trusty  and 
well-beloved,  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Province 
of  Meyn,"  informing  them  that  he  was  legally 
advised  that  the  claim  of  Gorges  was  valid  and  that  the 
government  over  them  by  Massachusetts  was  usurped, 
and  requiring  them  "  forthwith  to  make  restitution  of  the 
said  province  unto  the  said  Terdinando  Gorges  or  his  com- 
missioners, and  deliver  him  or  them  the  quiet  and  peace- 
able possession  thereof."  ^  Upon  this.  Gorges  took  some 
measures  towards  restoring  his  authority.  The  General 
Court  of  the  Colony  gave  their  attention  to  the  lees. 
subject,  at  the  moment  of  their  sharpest  collision  '^'^^^■ 
with  the  royal  Commissioners ;  and, "  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  distracted  condition  of  the  people  of  the  County 
of  Yorkshire,  occasioned  by  some  persons  presuming  to 
claim  and  exercise  government  amongst  them  by  a  pre- 
tended power  derived  from  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Esq.," 
the  Magistrates  despatched  thither  a  proclamation,  "re- 
quiring all  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  to  remain  in 
their  duty  and  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  in  subjecting  to 
the  authority  of  this  Court."  * 

'  Ma=s  Eeo    IV   ('i)  2  41   "■>  100  t    yv  lu  ble  "Catalogue  of  Original 

'  Ibil    76  — Juat  at  this  timo  (June  Docunents    n  tl  o   Eagliah   Ai'cliivea 

25)    Diniel  Gookra  wrote  to  Go  g  a  relat  ng  to  th     Early  History  of  the 

adviamg  him    in    a  ftiendlv  waj     to  State  of  Ma    e      {p.  55 ;  comp.  Hist. 

'  make    gome    honorable   compo      oa  a  d  Ce  eal  Eeg     XIII.  349). 

■with  the  jurisdiction  of  Masaachnsetta  °  Hutch   Coll    385. 

for  his  claim  "      The  letter,  wh  ch  is  Mas-L  Kt      IV.   (ii.)    151,  152; 

m  the   State-Paper   Ofhte    has  bfm  eomp.  236,  253;  also  Hutch.  CoIIt  396. 

pr  nttd  b)  Mr   &tni_e  Fil'Dm   in  his 
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So  matters  stood  in  tlie  eastern  coimty,  when  the  royal 
TtocoiDmia-  Commissioners  approached  it.      Professing  to  be 
M^riZ' "      influenced  by  "  several  petitions  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Province  of  Meyne, in  which 

petitions  they  desired  to  be  taken  into  his  Majesty's  im- 
mediate protection,"^  they  proceeded,  at  York, 
to  settle  a  government  independent  alike  of  the 
Proprietary  and  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  appoint  magis- 
trates for  each  of  the  eight  towns,  with  authority  also  to 
convene  as  one  board,  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
general  concern.^     Continuing  their  journey  to  the  new 
Province  of  the  Duke  of  York  beyond  the  Kennebec, 
where  Massachusetts  had  never  claimed  jurisdiction,  they 
there  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants,  and 
gave  to  the  territory  the  name  of  Cornwall?     At  York, 
on  their  way  back,  they  held  a  court,  in  which 
they  decreed  the  invahdity  of  all  titles  to  land 
acquired  from  the  natives,  or  under  the  Lygonia  patent* 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  General  Court  held 
another  meeting,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  two  months' 
deliberation,    proceeded   to   take    some    further 
measures,     "  Upon  the  intelligence  of  De  Euyter 
approaching  their  coasts,"  —  so  the  necessity  for  arming 
is  explained,  —  they   placed   a  strong    garrison    in   the 
Castle  in  Boston  harbor,  and  made  other  military  dis- 
positions ;    they  took   care    for  the    more    effectual  re- 
straint of  persons  "  reproaching  the  laws  and  authority 
here  established  according    to   his   Majesty's  charter;" 
and,  in  another  Address  to  the  King,  they  complained  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and  depre- 

'  These  petitions  were  sent  to  Eng-  429.  —  The  settlements  were  Sagada^ 

land  ty  the  Commissionera,  and  may  hotk,  Sheepcot,  Arrowsick,  and  Pem- 

to  seen  by  the  cnrioua  at  the  State-  aqtiid.      The   CommisaonerB,  in  tieir 

Paper  Office.  Eeport,  pve  a  sorry  account  of  the  in- 

'  Masa.  Sec,  IV.  (ii.)  249  -  251.  habitants.     (Hutch.  Coll.,  424,,) 

'  Williamson,  History,  &c.,  I.  420  -        '  Williamson,  History,  i  424. 
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cated  the  displeasure  "wliicli  might  be  awakened  in  Eng- 
land by  their  malign  misrepresentations.  "  Unto  that 
arbitrary,  absolute,  and  unlimited  power  which  those  gen- 
tlemen would  impose,"  they  said  they  could  not  "  see 
reason  to  submit."  ^ 

The  final  visit  of  the  Commissioners  to  Boston  was  of 
short  duration.  The  Court  sent  tbem  a  message  propos- 
ing a  conference  on  what  had  lately  taken  place ;  but 
the  tone  of  Carr's  answer  was  offensive,  and  the  Court 
resolved  to  proceed  no  further.^  He  went  to  ^^.^ 
look  after  his  interests  in  the  Delaware  coun-  «tn.eCom- 
try,  and  in  the  second  following  year  sailed  for 
England,^  where  he  died,  the  day  after  landing.     Mav- 

'  Mass,  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  274  -  278.  —  adventure.  Perhaps  lie  came  thither 
A  connected  narrative  of  these  trans-  to  embark.  As  in  January,  1667,  ho 
actions  with  the  Commissioners,  with  a  was  merry-making  at  the  Ship  Tayern, 
vindication  of  the  government,  occu-  with  Maverick  and  Temple,  on  a  Sat- 
pjes  more  than  a  hundred  quarto  pages  urday  evening,  a  constable  stepped  in, 
in  the  printed  edition  of  the  Becorda.  and  desired  them  to  be  more  regardful 
(Ibid.,  157-273.)  I  suppose  it  was  pre-  of  the  sobriety  of  the  hour,  and  dis- 
pared  by  Danforth,  and  that  in  the  perse.  The  party  drove  away  the  of- 
Danforth  Papers  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  fleer  with  blows,  and  then  adjourned 
XVm.  46  et  seij.)  we  have  the  original  to  Mr.  Kellond's.  Arthur  Mason,  an- 
collection  of  materials  for  it.  other  constable,foand  them  there,  and, 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  279.  —  In  De-  in  an  altercation  which  ensued,  he  told 
cember,  1665,  Carr  was  still  in  Boston,  Carr  that  he  would  have  taken  away 
whence  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lauderdale ;  the  King  himself,  if  he  had  found  bim 
"  If  the  King  would  take  the  lands  lying  noisy  on  Saturday  evening  in  Boston, 
east  to  Connecticut  River,  and  join  it,  Maverick  complained  to  the  Governor, 
with  Rhode  Island,  to  the  King's  Prov-  and  Mason  was  informed  against,  be- 
ince,  it  would  make  a  good  receptacle  fore  the  Grand  Jury,  for  "  malicioua- 
for  the  King's  loyal  subjeeta,  and  be  a  iy  uttering  treasonable  words."  The 
groat  stop  to  the  Massachusetts,  if  they  Grand  Jurv  found  a  bill  to  the  effect 
should  rebel.  Ehode  Island  Colony  a  that  tl  words  charged  were  spoken  " 
so  ftill  of  faction,  and  so  void  of  men  fit  and  a  pet  t  j  y  brought  n  a  verd  ct 
to  govern;  —  for  there  is,  besides  the  a  the  same  terms  the  Magstrate 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  (be  referred  ti  e  q  e  on  of  further  pro- 
twist  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  there  a  ceed  ^  t  the  General  Court  ind 
great  feud,)  not  one  fit  to  make  a  Gov  th  ofh  or  was  sen  eneed  to  be  al 
ernor  of,"  &c.  (Letter  of  Carr,  in  Pro-  monished  m  solemn  manntr  bj  the 
ceedinga  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  for  1858-  Governor."  (Hutch  Hiit ,  I  232- 
1860,  p.  374.)  234.)     On  the  other  hand,   Leverett 

'  Meanwhile,  however,  he  made  a  summoned  Carr  to  appeir  before  him, 
visit  to  Boston,  where  he  had  a  little    and  answer  ibr  "  riotous  and  abusive 
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erick  fixed  his  home  at  New  York,  whore  the  Duke  of 
York  gave  him  a  house  "  in  the  Broad  "Way."  Cartr 
■Wright  went  to  England,  in  a  fury  of  displeasure,  with 
the  Ecporfc  of  the  Commissioners,  and  a  mass  of  docu- 
ments for  its  illustration.  He  was  taken  at  sea  by  a 
Dutch  cruiser,  and  stripped  of  all  his  effects,  including 
his  papers ;  and,  while  copies  were  awaited,  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  labored  to  stimulate  had  time  to  cool, 
the  minister  he  had  served  was  falling  from  power,  and 
the  coming  war  with  France  had  a  paramount  claim  on 
the  thoughts  of  men  in  office.^ 

The  apprehensions  which  the  General  Court  had  ex- 
pressed of  being  unfavorably  represented  to  the  King 
had  all  along  been  well  founded.  But  the  Reports  which, 
in  every  stage  of  their  proceedings  with  Massachusetts, 
the  Commissioners  had  been  sending  home,  while  they 
expressed  the  iU-humor  of  the  writers,  at  the  same  time 
betrayed  their  impotence.  Under  whatever  disadvan- 
tages pursued,  the  quarrel  could  not  yet  in  England  be 
abandoned  with  dignity ;  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
carry  it  on  by  another  method.  The  King,  by  Secretary 
ifiBa.  Morrice,  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  that  he  had  at- 
Apriiio.  tended  to  the  statements  submitted  to  him  by 
both  parties ;  and  it  was  "  very  evident "  to  him  "  that 
those  who  governed  the   Colony  of  the 

did,  upon  the  matter,  believe  that  his  . 

had  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  that  all  persons 
must  acquiesce  in  their  judgments  and  determinations, 
how  unjust  soever,  and  could  not  appeal  to  his  Majesty." 

carriage  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  of-  -was  killed,  Maj-  28th,   1672,  in  the 

ftcers,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Solebay,  and  his 

town."   (Hutoh.  Coll.,  411.)     But  how  remains  lie  under  the  chancel  of  the 

Carr's  caae  was  disposed  of,  I  have  not  church  of  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire.  — 

learned.  Mias  Caulkins  says  (History  of  Hew 

'  Bicolls  remained  but  a  short  ■time  London,  41)  that  he  gave  Fisher's  Isl- 

in.  his  government  of  New  York.     He  and  to  Winthrop  (see  above,  p.  234, 

went  home  in  1668,  and  resumed  his  note), 
place  in  the  Duke's  household.    He 
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He  accordingly  had  resolved  to  recall  his  Commissioners 
to  make  their  report  in  person,  at  the  same  time  giving 
"  express  command  and  charge,  that  the  Governor  and 
Coimcil  of  the  Massachusetts  should  forthwith  make 
choice  of  five  or  four  persons  to  attend  upon 
his  Majesty,  whereof  Mr.  Richard  BeUingham  ^"^Te 
and  Major  Hathorne  were  to  be  two,  both  which  ^_'"^'*' 
his  Majesty  commanded  upon  their  allegiance  to 
attend,"  the  other  three  or  two  to  be  "such  as  the  Coun- 
cil should  make  choice  of"''  Orders  were  added  for  the 
liberation  of  all  persons  "  imprisoned  only  for  petitioning 
or  applying  themselves  to  his  Majesty's  Commissioners," 
and  for  the  continuance  of  the  government  of  Maine,  and 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  Colonies,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners had  estabhshed  them,  "until  his  Majesty  should 
further  determine,"^ 

The  next  General  Court  gave  diligent  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  military  defences ;  but  its  record 
contains  no  notice  of  the  demands  in  the  King's 
letter.^     Possibly  it  may  not  have  been  received  so  early. 
When,  after  ra-ore  than  three  months,  the  Court 
met  again,*  its  first  action  was  to  order  "  that 

'   "  If"   wrote    Lord   Clarendon   to  rice,  whicli,  agreeably  to  bis  orders,  ha 

Nicolls,  April  13,  1666,  "they  do  not  took   to   the   Governor   (BeUingham), 

give  obedience  to  it  [this  conunand  to  "  and  required   him,  in   bis  Majesty's 

send  agents]  we  shall  give  tbem  cause  name,    immediately   to    convoke    the 

to  repent  it;  for  bis  Majesty  will  not     Council It  was  six  weeks  ere 

sit  down  by  the  afironta  which  he  hath  they  wore  assembled " ;  and,  "  shortly 

received."  after,  in  a  General  Court,  it  was  voted 

'  The  letter  ia  printed  by  IXutchin-  that  the  persons  sent  for  should  not 

sou  (Hist.,  L  466).    Jt  bears  the  same  go."     (Letter  of  Maveriuk  to  Lord  Ar- 

date  aa  the  laudatory  letters  addressed  lington,  August  25,  1668,  in  the  State 

to  Plynuwth,  Connecticut,  and  Ebode  Taper  Office.)     It  was  doubtless  of  an 

Island.    (See  above,  p.  G08,  note  1.)  interview  with  Bellingham  on  tbia  oc- 

=  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  <ii,)  294-312.  casion  that  Maveriok  wrote  to   Gov- 

'  Maverick  had  in  the  previous  month  emor  Princo,  of  Plymouth,  August  II, 

been  again  in  Boston,  where  be  was  1G6S :    "  My   discourse    this    morning 

i^ain  charged  with  b^Biness  from  Eng-  with  the  Governor,  I  fear,  took  off  his 

land.      August   6,   1666,  he  received  stomach  for  breakfast,  and  my  discourse 

duplicate  letters  from  Sir  William  Mor-  next  week  with  him  and  his  Coun- 

VOL.  n,  53 
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some  of  the  reverend  elders,  that  were  or  might  be  in 
town,  should  be  desired  to  be  present  with  the  General 
Court  on  the  morrow  morning,  and  to  begin  the  Court, 
and  spend  the  forenoon  in  prayer."  The  guides  of  the 
public  action  and  the  instructors  of  the  public  conscience 
met  together  accordingly,  and  prayed  and  consulted. 
And  the  issue  of  the  whole  was  a  letter,  prepared  by 
a  committee,  of  which  Willoughby  was  chairman,  and 
addressed  to  Secretary  Morrice  by  the  General  Court. 
It  replied  at  length  to  a  proposal  for  an  invasion  of 
New  France,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

"We  may  not  omit  to  acquaint  your  Honor  that  a 
writing  was  delivered  to  the  Governor  and  Magistrates 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  the  6th  September,  without  di- 
rection or  seal,  which  he  saith  is  a  copy  of  a  significa- 
tion from  his  Majesty  of  his  pleasure  concerning  this 
Colony  of  the  Massachusetts,  the  certainty  whereof  seema 
not  to  be  so  clear  unto  us  as  former  expresses  from  his 
Majesty  have  usually  been. 

"  "We  have  in  all  humility  given  our  reasons  why  we 
could  not  submit  to  the  Commissioners  and  their  man- 
dates the  last  year,  which  we  understand  lie  before  his 
Majesty;  to  the  substance  whereof  we  have  not  to  add, 
and  therefore  cannot  expect  that  the  ablest  persons 
among  us  could  be  in  a  capacity  to  declare  our  cause 
more  fully. 

""We  must,  therefore,  commit  this  our  great  concern- 
ment unto  Almighty  God,  praying  and  hoping  that  his 
Majesty  (a  prince  of  so  great  clemency)  will  consider  the 
state  and  condition  of  his  poor  and  afflicted  subjects  at 
such  a  time,  being  in  imminent  danger  by  the  public 
enemies  of  our  nation,  and  that  in  a  wilderness  far 
remote  from  relief."^ 

oil   may   put   him   in   the    same   dia-    longing  to  the  Massathusetts  Ilistoriuai 

temper."     (Letter  of  MaTerick,  in  the     Society.) 

collection  of  ""Wiiislow  Tapers"  be-        '  Mass,  Keo..  IV.  (ii.)  317, 
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This  conclusion  was  not  reached  with  entire  unanim- 
ity. Two  of  the  Magistrates,  Denison  and  Bradstreet, 
would  have  been  more  compHant.  And  the  sordid  and 
short-sighted  timidity  of  commercial  politics  interposed ; 
for  already  there  was  commercial  prosperity  enough  to 
conflict  with  the  ancient  strictness  of  public  morality. 
Petitions  came  in  from  the  four  principal  commercial 
townSj  praying  for  a  submission  to  the  royal  demand, — 
the  petition  from  Boston  having  twenty-six  signatures, 
and  those  from  Salem,  Newbury,  and  Ipswich  being  sub- 
scribed with  thirty-three,  thirty-nine,  and  seventy-three 
names  respectively.  The  Court  observed  these  docu- 
ments to  be  "for  substance  but  ono;^  and,  finding  that 
the  petitioners  did  therein  unjustly  charge,  threaten,  and 
reflect  upon  the  Court,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  members 
thereof,  they  ordered  four  of  the  signers  from  Boston, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  other  towns,  to  appear  at  the 
next  Court,  and  answer  for  the  same."  But  the  matter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  further  pursued.^     Mav- 

'  "  To  tte  Game  purpose,  and  same  be  denoted,  when  Le  Bhould  have  sup- 
words."  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  SXVIU.  plied  Jkniwn  Joseph  Dudlej  (after- 
105.)  iiarda  •'o  conspiLUOus)  ytss  now  only  a 

'Mass.   Eec,   IV.    (ii.)    SU-SI8;  jear  (ut   of  College,    and  his   elder 

comp.  Mass.  Hiat.  Coll,,  XXL  59. —  hrotier,  Thomas, -nho  had  not  been  a 

An   account  of  tie  proceedings   pre-  Magiatrite,  had  late!)    died  —  Brad- 

liminary   to  the   final    acljon   of  the  street  (who  had   hardly  got  o^ev  his 

Court  is  preserved  in  the  "Danfortfa  fright  m  England)   maintained,  with 

Papers"    (Mass.   Hist,   Coll.,    XVHI.  Denison,  the  side  of  prerogative.     Bel- 

98-101).      "12.    TBW'    16G6.      The  lingham,   Willoughby,   Symonds,    and 

Court  met,   and   sundry    elders,   and  Hathorne  stood  stiffly  for  the  chartered 

spent  the  forenoon  in  prayer.     These  rights.    They  expressed   the  common 

prayed :  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mather,  ilr.  sentiment,  which  did  not  require  to  be 

Symmes,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Corbitt,  Mr.  further  urged  by  Danforth,  Leverett, 

Mitchell."     Oa  the  second  day  aSxr,  and  the  others  like-minded.   Willough- 

the  petitions  from  the  ports  wore  pro-  by  spoke  to  the  purpose  when  ho  swd : 

sented,  and  a  full  debate  took  place.  "We  must  as  well  consider  God's  dis- 

The  namei  of  the  speakers  are  pre-  pleasure  as  the  King's,  the  interest  of 

served  in  the  manusinpt  onh  b\  the  ourselves  and  God's  things  as  his  Ma- 

initial  letter?    and  the  editor  of  the  jeety's   pren^ative ;   for  our  liberties 

Danforth  Papers  has  generally  inter-  are   of  concernment,   and   to   be    re- 

prt  ted  these  correctly     Ej  "D  'how-  garded  as  to  the  preservation;  for,  if 

ever,  he  has  understood  "  Dudley  "  to  the  King  may  send  for  me  now,  and 
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erick  came  from  New  York  with  a  letter  signed  by 
Nicolls,  Carr,  and  himself,  protesting  against  this 
last  contumacious  action  of  the  Court,  and  soli- 
citing a  reconsideration,  and  was  answered  hy  the  Mag- 
istrates that  what  they  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject  had  already  been  communicated  to  Sir 
William  Morrice,^ 

another  to-morrow,  -wo  are  a  mi.  bl  lum "  They  desired  that  "  effectual 
people."     Of  tlie  same  way     f    li    k        ar     migtt  be  taken  lest,  by  refiiMug 

ing  was  "  E.,"  whose  name    h      di  ttend  his  Majesty's  order, we 

of  the  papers  doea  not  ven  fill      h     Id  plunge  ourselves  into  great  dis- 

out.     There  was  at  the  time       Mag        f  and  danger."     They  frankly  re- 

trate  whose  aniae  begins  with  h  1  f  n  d  to  "  the  interest  of  their  own  per- 
ter.     The  manuscript  papers  w        ns  and  estates,"    They  expressed,  on 

mislaid.     Wiien  they  shall  re  pp  h      ne  hand,  their  apprehension  lest 

1  think  it  probable  that  the  d  to  w  11  h  whicb,  if  duly  improved,  nught 
be  found  to  have  erroneously  i  E  h  been  as  a  cloudof  the  latter  rain, 
for  some  other  letter, — perhap  fo  G,  should  be  turned  into  that  which  in  the 
deagnating  GooJcm.  conclusion  might  be  found  more  terrible 

"Many  of  them,"  said  Bradstreet,  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion;"  and,  on  the 
"  that  have  estates  to  send  to  England,  other,  their  hope  that  they  might  not 
jtre  afraid  that  they  will  suffer  there,  if  be  compelled  "  to  make  their  particular 
nothing  be  done."  And  so  said  the  pe-  address  to. his  M^esty  and  declarati(»» 
titioners.  Of  those  of  them  who  can  be  to  the  world,  to  clear  themselTes  from 
identified,  some  were  of  that  class  of  the  least  imputation  of  so  scandalous  an 
persons  who  establish  a  certwa  conse-  evil  as  the  appearance  of  disafiection 
quence  by  building  up  fortunes,  though  or  disloyalty  to  the  person  and  govern- 
their  fabric  would  scarcely  rise  above  ment  of  their  lawful  prince  and  sover- 
Uie  ground  unless  protected  by  the    eign  would  be." 

public  spirit  of  the  braver  men  whom  '  Hutch.  Coll.,  408-410.  —  In  the 
they  embarrass.  Among  the  Boston  State-Paper  Odice  is  a  letter  dated 
signerswere Thomas  Keliond,  who  had  "From  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in 
fmled  of  catching  Whalley  and  Goffc;  New  England,  October  26,  letiS,"  ad- 
and  Captain  Breedon  and  Thomas  dressed  to  Secretary  Morriee,  and 
Deane,  both  of  whom  had  done  their  signed  "  Samuel  Nadborth."  If  it 
best  to  help  the  Commisaoners,  They  might  be  hazardous  to  say  that  there 
and  their  comrades  set  forth,  with  edi-  was  then  no  person  of  the  name  of 
fying  pathos,  as  well  as  with  an  uncon-  Nadhorih  in  Massachusetts,  there  can 
seious  inseuMbility  to  the  public  dis-  bo  little  hesitation  as  to  affirming  that 
honor,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  person  of  that  name  ea- 
was  involved  in  their  homily,  "lliat  pable  of  wriling  such  a  paper.  I  think 
those  who  live  in  this  age  are  no  less  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  name 
than  others  concerned  in  that  advice  assumedwasapseudonymeofHathorne 
of  the  wise  man,  to  keep  the  King's  or  of  Danforth.  Heither  of  them  bore 
commandment  because  of  the  oath  of  the  Christian  name  of  Samuel,  but 
God,  and  not  to  be  hasty  to  go  out  of  Nadhorth  is  nearly  a  perfect  anagram 
his  sight  that  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth    equally  of  Halhorne  and  of  Danforth. 
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The  Court  -vvere  well  disposed  to  lighten,  in  any  up- 
right way,  the  difficult  task  they  had  assumed;  and  the 
last  business  done  at  tho  recent  session  was  to  take 
measures  for  sending  to  the  King  a  present  of  ma'-ts 

One  rireumstance  favors  the  opinion  some  otlicra  to  appear  ia  England  But 
ttat  Hathorne  was  the  writer.  It  is,  tie  very  trutii  is,  the  Governor  is  au 
that  where  the  letter  refera  to  the  King's  ancient  gentlenian,  near  eighty  jears 
demand  for  agents  to  he  sent  to  Eng-  old,  and  is  attended  with  many  rnhrnu- 
land,  it  explains  why  BelUngham  ties  of  age,  often  Incapacitating  him  to 
could  not  go,  but  saya  nothing  of  the  puhlic  service  of  the  country,  as 
Hathorne,  who  equally  had  been  sum-  stone,  colic,  deafness,  &o. ;  so  that  to 
moned  by  name.  This  very  interest-  have  exposed  him  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing document  would  cover  eleven  or  ing  had  been  extreme  cruelty.  And, 
twelve  pages  such  as  mine.  A  few  for  tho  further  alleviating,  please  to  be 
extracts  will  afford  some  indication  of  informed  that  the  writing  which  CEune 
its  character.  to  their  hands  was  neither  original  nor 

"  I  clearly  see,  that  tho  body  of  the  duplicate,  hut  only  a  copy,  without  any 
people  have  a  higher  esteem  of  their  seal,  or  notification  that  his  Majesty 
liberties  than  of  their  lives.    They  well    had  appointed  the  exhibition  thereof 

know   they   are    such  twins   as   God    Ut  the  Colony. 

and  nature  have  joined  together,  and  "  Had  the  Governor  and  all  the  lead- 
are  resolved  to  bury  thar  estates  and    ing  men  of  the  Colony  adliered  to  the 

liberties  in  the  same  grave Commissioners'  mandates,  the   people 

"  Should  the  malicious  accusations  were  so  resolved,  that  they  would  for 
of  their  adversaries  prevail  with  his  the  generality  of  them  (some  discon- 
Majesty  to  impose  hard  measure  upon  tents,  Quakers,  and  others  excepted) 
them,  as  their  dwellings  are  not  deara-    have   utterly   protested    against  their 

ble  for  luxurious  minds,  so  they  would    concesaon 

not  be  long  inhabited  by  them,  tho  "What  your  Honor  may  do  for  the 
country  being  large  and  wide.  And  interest  of  God's  people,  God  himself 
what  great  pity  is  it  that  a,  hopeful  will  own,  and  Jesus  Christ,  hia  Son, 
plantation,  so  suddenly  rtused  without  will  own  you  for  it,  when  he  shall  ap- 
any  expense  to  his  Majesty,  should  now  pear  in  all  his  glmy  with  his  saints  and 
be  made  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies."  holy  angels  to  judge  the  world.  If  in 
The  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  your  wisdom  you  diall  perceive  it  will 
much  it  is  coveted  by  the  French,  and  do  no  good  to  this  people,  your  deelar- 
how  easily  they  might  occupy  it,  if  but  ing  the  contents  of  these  lines,  I  do 
partially  deserted  by  its  present  holders,  humbly,  for  Christ's  sake,  beg  that  fa- 
"  What  extremity,"  he  aids, "may  force  vor  of  your  Honor,  that  it  may  not  he 
them  to,  that  God  only  knows,  who  is  improved  to  any  provocation,  this  bemg 
wonderful  in  counsel  and  mighty  in  privately  done  by  my  own  hand,  with- 
working,  whose  thoughts  are  not  aa  out  the  privity  of  the  authority,  or  ad- 
man's, and  whose   counsel  only  shall     vice  of  any  other  peison  whatsoever. 

Stand. against  whom,  whiles  I  have  been  here 

.  "  There  came a  writing,  hp-  resident,  I  see  no  just  ground  of  com- 
ing a  copy  of  a  agnification  from  his  plaint"  See  O'Callaghan,  Documents, 
Majesty,  requiring  the  Governor  and    &c..  III.  138. 
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for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  It  cost  the  Colony  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  was  very  gratefully  received 
in  England,  heing  so  seasonable  that  it  was  afterwards 
thought  to  have  materially  contributed  to  tlie  favorable 
issue  of  the  existing  war  with  France.^ 

Soon  after  that  power  had  taken  part  against  Eng- 
land in  her  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  King  instructed 
ptopoB^tor  Colonel  NicoUs  to  organize  an  expedition  against 
"7.^^  ^^w  France,  and  to  obtain  troops  from  the 
Nc"FrMDs.  New-England  Colonies,  to  which  he  also  trans- 
mitted orders  to  that  effect.^  Nicolls  applied 
'""^^  to  Massachusetts  for  "a  speedy  force  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  not  exceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty."^ 
The  Court  wrote  to  Morrice :  "  As  touching  the 
reducing  of  Canada,  &c,,  the  Council  have  ad- 
vised with  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  with  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  both  con- 
cluded with  them  that  it  is  not  feasible,  as  well  in 
respect  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  a  land 
march  over  the  rocky  mountains  and  howling  deserts 
about  four  hundred  miles,  as  the  strength  of  the  French 
there,  according  to  report."  They  added,  that  vessels 
with  their  commission  had  "lately  taken  three  or  four 
of  the  French  fishing-ships  upon  the  coast  of  Canada," 
and  that  they  should  take  care,  "  by  the  assistance 
of  God,  to  preserve  and  defend  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  his  Majesty  and  the  English  nation  in  these 
parts,"  ^ 

Peace  was  made  the  next  year  at  Breda,  and 

unL         the  plan  of  invasion  was  not  revived.     By  one 

jl\^m.    ^^^i*^!*^  '^^  ^^^  treaty.  Nova  Scotia  was  lost  to 

England,  and  Temple  was  no  more  its  master. 

'  Mass.  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  318  ;   comp,  '  Hatch.  Coll.,  407. 

837.  —  How  opportune   and  valuaMo  '  Mass,  Eec,  IV.  (ii.)  S16  ;   comp. 

this  ^ft  -was,  ma?  be  seen  in  Pepy3  338 ;  also  Masa.   Hist.    Coll.,  XVIIT. 

(Diary,  HI.  100).  lOU 

»  Mass.  Hbt.  Coll.,  XVm.  102. 
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Maverick  appeared  once  more  in  Boston  witli  a 
message  from  NicoUs ;  ^  its  purport  is  not  record-    '^^ 
ed,  and,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  fruitless.     At  the  end  of 
three  years  from  the  last  meeting  of  the  Federal       .^  ^^ 
Congress,  six  Comraissionera  came  together  at  iii^  Federal 
Hartford.     One  star  was  lost  out  of  its  sphere ;  era. 
and  with  the  wholeness  of  the  system,  its  at-    ^"^''^ 
tractions,  its  halance,  and   its  forces  had  departed.      Of 
the  brave  Confederacy  of  the  Pour  Colonies  only  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name  remained. 

The  defunct  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  was  compli- 
m"ented  by  the  election  of  Leete,  who  now  came  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  Connecticut,  to  be  President 
of  the  Congress.  The  Commissioners  for  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  brought  authority  only  to  "  act  about 
the  Indian  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  agitate 
and  treat  of  any  propositions  that  should  be  made  for 
the  renewing  or  entering  into  a  new  confederation." 
A  letter  was  produced,  which  had  been  addressed  by 
Plymouth  to  Massachusetts  two  years  before,  containing 
a  protest  of  that  Colony  against  the  extinction  of  New 
Haven,  and  a  declaration  that  its  "  reason "  was  not 
*'  seated  in  sufficient  light  to  continue  confederation 
with  three  Colonies."  Statements  of  the  "  terms  of 
agreement "  between  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  and 
of  a  concurrence  of  Connecticnt,  as  now  constituted, 
with  the  plan  for  a  "  tripartie  "  Confederacy,  were  called 
for ;  but  "  none  appeared."  The  Commissioners  from 
Connecticut  made  some  conciliatory  explanations ;  and 
the  Congress  separated,  after  disposing  of  a  little  busi- 
ness relative  to  the  preaching  to  the  Indians,  and  pre- 
paring a  proposal  to  the  several  Colonies  for  a  new 
confederation,  with  some  alteration  of  the  articles  of 
the  original  compact.^ 

'  Hutch.  Coll.,  411.  expressed  disapprolDation  of  some  pro 

'  Records,  &e,,  in  Hazard,  II.  501  eeedings  of  Connecticut.  (Ibid.,  504.) 
-511.  —  The   Federal   Commiasionera 
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If  the  Confederacy  was  crippled,  Massachusetts  was 
neither  won  to  the  court,  nor  overcome,  nor  disabled, 
nor  intimidated.  And  now  Lord  Clarendon  had  fallen 
from  power,  and  the  ministers,  afterwards  called  the 
C(Aal,  were  at  the  helm.  To  Massachusetts,  as  yet,  the 
name  of  Clifford  was  scarcely  eignificani  In  a  hot  con- 
test with  Arlington,  she  had  lately  come  off  victorious,-' 
In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  if  she  had  read  him  rightly, 
there  was  little  to  give  her  cause  for  alarm.  From  the 
versatile  Ashley,  the  friend  of  Monk  and  of  Southamp- 
ton, she  might  even  hope  for  some  favor,  if  any  of 
his  professions  during  the  Civil  Wars  had  been  eincere. 
Lauderdale  she  knew  as,  of  old,  a  busy  Covenanter,  who 
would  now  have  sufficient  business  on  his  hands  in  taking 
care  of  Scotland.  Kow  was  the  time  for  Massachusetts 
to  re-establish  her  position,  and  reclaim  what  remained 
withholden  of  her  rights. 

The  French  war  had  frightened  the  settlers  in  Maine, 
living  as  they  did  in  scattered  families,  in  the 
Bfibcon-  face  of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  under  the  in- 
*^a'^J^-  iiuence  of  the  missionaries  from  Quebec.  The 
^^°  King  of  England  took  no  thought  for  them ; 
Gorges  could  not  defend  them;  the  only  power 
in  a  posture  to  afford  them  protection  was  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and,  when  again  she  turned  her  attention 
towards  them,  it  was  to  find  the  ancient  loyalty  to 
her  increased,  and  little  opposition  to  her  claims  re- 
quiring to  be  overcome,  except  what  was  olfered  by 
interested  officials. 

The  General  Court  took  tip  the  case  of  its  county  of 

York,  and  considered  that,  "  about  three  years  now  past, 

leaa.      some  interruption  had  been  made  to  the  peace 

"*'^''    of  that  place  and  order  there  established,  by  the 

imposition  of  some  who,  pretending  to  serve  his  Majesty's 

interest,  with  unjust  aspersions  and  reflections  upon  this 

'   The  Secretary  Bennett  waa  created  Earl  of  Arlington,  March  14,  1665. 
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government  here  establislied  by  his  royal  charter,  had 
unwarrantably  drawn  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  to 
subjection  unto  officers  that  had  no  royal  warranty, 
thereby  infringing  the  liberties  of  the  charter,  and  de- 
priving the  people  there  settled  of  their  just  privileges ; 
the  effect  whereof  now  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  disser- 
vice to  his  JMajesty,  but  also  the  reducing  of  a  people  that 
were  found  under  an  orderly  establishment  to  a  confused 
anarchy."  They  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring the  inhabitants  of  the  county  "to  yield  obedi- 
ence "  to  the  colonial  laws  and  officers,  and  commissioned 
the  Magistrates  Leverett  and  Tyng,  and  the  Deputies 
"Waldron  (of  Dover)  and  Pike  (of  Salisbury),  to  repair  to 
York,  hold  a  court,  and  reconstruct  the  lawful  govern- 
ment.^ 

At  York,  "Mr.  Josselyn  and  several  others,  styled  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,"  presented  themselves  to  the  com- 
missioners, and,  pleading  their  authority  from  Colonel 
NicoUs,  were  told  that  the  General  Court  had 
already  considered  and  overruled  it.^  The  com- 
missioners "  repaired  to  the  meeting-house,  and  there 
opened  the  court  by  reading  their  commission  publicly, 
and  declaring  to  the  people  wherefore  they  came ; 
whereto  there  was  great  silence  and  attention."  The 
Yorkshire  towns  had  already   been   directed  to  choose 

'  Mass.  E«c.,  IV.  (ii.)  370-873.—  through  the  good  hand  of  Ood,   and 

Nicolls  remonstrated  against  tJiia  pro-  the    King's  favor,    the   Maasat-buBetts 

ceeding  in  a.  letter  (June  1 2th)  from,  were    a,n    authority    to    assert    their 

Hew  York,     (Hutch.  Coll.,  427.)  right  of  government  there  by  virtue 

'  In  the  Sta,te-Paper  Office  la  Major  of  the   royal   charter;   and  that  we 

iNathaniel  Phillips's  "  True  Account  of  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Massacbu- 

tho  Usurpation  of  Massachusetts"  in  setts    Colony's    actings    for    the    for- 

Maine.    Phillips  says ;"  Major-General  warding  hia  Majesty's   service   would 

Leverett  sat   in  court  with  his  sword  outspeak  others'  words."    Jolm  Josae- 

by  his  side,  a  thing  not  usual  in  courts  Ij  n,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  would-be 

of  peace  and  justice."  magistrate,  has   given  his  account  of 

The  commissioners'  Report  of  thar  this   transaction.      (Account   of   Two 
proceedings  is  in  Mass.  Kec,  IV.  (ii.)     Voyages,  &c.,  198.) 
400-404,  —  "We   told    them   that, 
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their  local  officers  and  jurymen.  Their  votes  were  now 
sent  in  j  and,  while  the  commissioners  were  counting 
them,  Josselyn  and  his  friends  disputed  the  authority  of 
the  court,  harangued  the  people  outside,  and  endeavored 
to  make  a  disturbance.  Partly  by  committing  some  of 
the  most  forward  to  the  custody  of  his  marshal,  and 
partly  by  friendly  reasoning,  Leverett  succeeded  in  re- 
storing order;  and  the  business  of  the  court  went  on. 
Constables  and  jurors  were  sworn ;  military  officers  were 
put  in  commission  for  six  companies ;  and,  on  the  third 
day  of  their  visit,  the  commissioners  set  off  for 
their  return  to  Massachusetts,  to  report  that 
once  more  she  was  mistress  of  Maine.  She  might  seem 
to  herself  to  stand  erect  again ;  as  sovereign  as  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  and  with  the  advantage  of  more 
people,  more  wealth,  institutions  better  knit  together, 
a  confirmed  public  spirit,  and  a  generation  of  citizens 
born  upon  her  soil 
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COMMISSIONERS    01"    THE    CONFEDEKAOT. 


Edward  Winslow. 
William  Collief. 

John  Winthrop.   p. 
Thomas  Dndley. 

George  Fenwicfc. 
Edward  Hopkins. 

1644. 

Theophilus  Eaton. 
Thomas  Grogaon. 

Edward  Winslow. 
John  Brown. 

Simon  Bradstreet. 
WilKam  Ilatliorue. 

Edward  Hopkins. 
George  Kenwick. 

p.    Theophilus  Eaton. 
Thomas  Gregson. 

Thomas  Prince. 
Joliu  Brown. 

John  Wlnthrop.    v. 
Herbert  Pelliam. 

1645. 

George  Fenwiok. 
Edward  Hopkins. 

Theophilus  Eaton. 
Stephen  Goodyeare. 

John  Brown. 
Timothy  Hatlierly. 

John  Endioott. 
Herbert  Pelham. 

Edwrd  Hopkins. 
John  Haynes. 

Theophilus  Ealon.   r. 
Stephen  Goodyeare. 

■Williara  Briidford. 
John'  Brown. 

Thomas  Duilley.   i 
John  Endioott. 

■.    Eiward  Hopkins. 
John  Mason. 

Theophiins  Eaton. 
Stephen  Goodyeare. 

William  Bradford.  P.  John  Endioott. 
John  Brown.                Simon  Bradstreet. 

164S. 

Edward  Hopkins. 
Eoger  Ludlow. 

Theophilus  Eaton. 
John  Astwood. 

WiUiani  Bradford. 
John  Brown. 

Thomas  Dudley,    p.     Edward  Hopkins. 
Simon  Bradstreet.        Thomas  Wells, 

Theophilus  Eaton. 
Jolm  Astwood. 

1650. 

Thomas  Prii.cB. 
Jolm  Brown. 

Simon  Bradatrcet. 
William  Hatliorne. 

Edward  Hopkins. 
John  Haynes. 

,  p.   Theophiins  Eaton. 
Stephen  Goodyeare. 

John  Brown. 
Timothy  Hatharly. 

Simon  BradBtroet. 
William  Hathorae. 

1651. 

Edward  Hopkina 
Roger  Ludlow. 

;.          Theophiins  Eaton. 
Slephen  Goodyeare. 

Williara  Bradford. 
John  Brown. 

Simon  Bradstroet. 
William  Hathomo 

Eogor  Ludlow. 
.      John  Cnllick. 

John  Astwood. 
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PLIMtraTH. 

1653. 

HewHav™. 

Thomas  Prinee. 
John  Brown. 

Simon  Bradstreet 
William  Eathorne. 

p.   Eogor  Ludlow. 
John  Culliok. 

Theophilns  Eaton. 
John  Astwood. 

Thomas  Prince. 
John  Brown. 

Simon  Bradstceet. 
Dauisl  Denison, 

1054. 
John  Mason. 
John  Webster. 

1656. 

Theophilns  Eaton, 
Francis  Kewman. 

John  Brown. 
James  Cudworth. 

Simon  Bcadatrcot. 
Daniel  Denison. 

John  Mason. 
John  Culliok. 

Theophilns  Eaton. 
William  Leete. 

William  Bradford.  T. 
Thomas  Prince. 

Simon  Bradstroet. 
Daniel  Douison. 

John  Mason. 
John  Talloolt. 

1667. 

Theophilns  Eaton. 
Wiliiam  Leato. 

ThomflB  Prinoa 
James  Cndworth. 

Simon  Bwuiatreet. 
Daniel  Denison. 

p.  John  JIason. 
John  Tallcott. 

Theophilns  Eaton. 
WUliam  Laolo. 

Thomas  Prince, 
JoBiah  Winslow. 

JohnEadicott.   p. 
Simon  Bradstreel. 

John  Winthrop. 
John  Tallcott. 

1859. 

Francis  Newman. 
WilUam  Leete. 

Joaiah  Whislow. 
Thomas  Southwortti. 

Simon  Bradstreet. 
,  Daniel  Denison. 

John  Winthrop.   p.      Francis  Nowman. 
Thoma.3  Wella.             William  Lcoto. 

1660. 

Joaiah  WinaloW. 
Thomas  Sonthworth, 

Simon  Bradstceet. 
.  Daniel  Denison. 

John  Winthrop. 
Matthew  Allyn. 
1661. 

Francis  Newman. 
William  Leeto. 

Tli.oina3  Prince,    p. 
Thomas  SoutliwortU. 

Simon  Bradstrsst. 
.  Daniel  Denison. 

John  MaE«m. 
Samuel  Willis. 

William  LeetB. 
Benjamin  Fenn. 

Thomas  Prince. 
Joaiah  Wmsiow. 

Daniel  Deniaon. 
Thomas  DanforOi 

p.       Samuel  Willis. 
John  Tallcott. 

William  Leeto. 
Benjamin  Fenn. 

1663. 
Thomas  Prince.  Simon  Bradatreet.  P.   John  Winflmip.  William  Leete, 

Josiah  Winslow.  Thomas  Danforth.        John  Tallcott.  Benjamin  Fenn. 

1664. 
Josiah  Winslow.  Simon  Bradatreet.  p.  Matthew  Alljn.  William  Leete. 

Thomas  Southworth.  Thomas  Danforth.       Samuel  Willis.  William  Jonoa. 

166T. 
Thomas  Southworth.  Thomaa  Danforth.       William  Leete.  P. 
Thomas  Hhioklej'.      John  Leverott.  Samuol  Willis. 
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PLYMOUTH. 


- 1667.    Tliomas  Prince. 


Wiliiam  Bradford,  IBM. 
Thomas  Prince,  16M-1656. 
Wmiam  Collier,  1644 - 1651, 1654-  1665. 
Tiraolhy  Halhecly,  1644  - 1657. 
John  Brown,  1644,1645,  1647-1655. 
William  Thomas,  1644, 1647  - 1650. 
Edmnnd  Freeman,  1644-1646. 
Edwai^  Winsbw,  1645-1647,  1650. 
Mjlee  Staadiah,  1645-1656. 
JobnAlden,  1651-1667. 


AsSISTABTa. 

Thomas  Willel,  1651  -  1664. 

Thomas  Soutliwortli,  1652,  !653,  1657- 

1667. 
James  Cudworth,  1656,  1657. 
Josiah  Winslow,  1657  - 1667. 
Thomas  Hinkley,  1658-1667. 
Jamea  Brown,  i665,  1666. 
John  Freeman,  1666,  1667. 
Hathaniel  Bacon,  1657. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GOVERNOHS. 

1644.  John  Endicoct. 

1645.  Thomas  Dudley, 
1646  - 1648.    John  Wintlirop. 

,    John  Endicott. 

.    Thomas  Dudley. 

1651-1663.    John  Endicott. 

Eiehard  Bellingham. 

1655-1664.    John  Endicott. 

- 1667.    Eiehard  Bellinghai 


Depot  Y-Goi 
1644,  1645.    John  Winthrop, 
645  -  1649.    Thomas  Dudley. 
650.    John  Endicott. 
1651, 1652,    Thomas  Dudley. 

Richard  Bellingham. 
1654.    John  Endicott, 

-1664.    Eiehard  Bellinghnm. 
- 1667.    Francis  Willoughby, 


Thomas  Dudley,  1644. 

Bichard  Bellingham,  1644  -  1652. 

Kehard  Saltonatall,  1644-1649,  1664. 

John  Winlhrop,  Jr.,  1644-  1649. 

Increase  Nowell,  1644-1655. 

Simon  Bradstn^t,  1644-1667. 

William  Pynchon,  1644-1650. 

William  Hibbins,  1644-1654. 

Thomas  Flint,  1644-1653. 

Samuel  Synionda,  1644-1648,1650-166' 

John  Endicott,  1645  -  1648. 

Herhect  Pelham,  1645- 1649. 

Eohert  Bridges,  1647  -  1656. 

Frandg  Willoughby,  1650, 1651,  1664, 


Thomas  Wiggin,  1650-1684. 
Edward  Gibbons,  1650,  1651. 
John  Glover,  1652,  1653. 
Daniel  Gookin,  1652- 1667. 
Daniel  DenisoD,  1653-1667. 
Simon  Willard,  1654  -  1667. 
Humphrey  Atherton,  1654-1661. 
Eiehard  EuBsel!,  1659-1657. 
Thomas  Danforth,  1659-1667. 
.  William  Hathorae,  1662-1667. 
Eliazer  Lusher,  1662-1667. 
John  Leverett,  1 665  - 1667. 
John  Pynchon,  1665  -  1667. 


CONNECTICUT. 

GOVHBNOHS.  DepOTT-GoVEHSOKS. 

1644.  Edward  Hopkins.  1644.     John  Haynea. 

1645.  John  Hayiics. 
VOL.  II.  54 


1645.    Edward  Hopkins 
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HISTOEY   OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Edward  Hopkins. 
i647.    JoUn  Haynes. 
,648,     Ed>vard  Hopkins. 
1649.    John  Hayaee. 

Edward  Hopkins. 
John  Hajaes. 
652.    Edward  Hopkins. 
1653.    Jolin  Haynes. 
654.    Edwaxd  Hopkins. 
CSS.    Thomas  Wells. 
656.    John  Webster. 
.657.    John  Wintkrop. 
658.    Thomas  Wells. 

1667,    John  Winttirop. 


Deputy-Govern  ojis. 

646.  John  Haynes. 

647.  Edward  Hopkins, 
llogor  Ludlow. 

649.  Edward  Hopkins. 

650.  John  Haynes. 
.651,    Edward  Hopkins. 

652.  John  Haynes. 

653,  Edward  Hopkins. 
Thomas  WeUs, 

.65.5.    John  Webster. 

1657.    Thomas  Wells, 
.658.    John  Winthrop. 
659.    Thomas  Wells, 


-1667.    John  Mason. 


Magistrates. 


[Called  As 
George  Fenwick,  1644,  1645,  1647, 
George  Wyllys,  1644. 
Eoger  Ludlow,  1614  - 1647, 1649  - 
John  Webster,  1644-1654,  1657-1 
William  Whiting,  1644  - 1647. 
Thomaa  Wells,  1644  -  1653. 
John  Mason,  1644-1659, 
Heniy  Wolcotl,  1644-1655,  1662- 
Samuel  Swayne,  1644. 
John  Cosmoro,  1647-1650,  165!, 


16S7, 


Edward  Howell,  1647  -  1653. 
John  Haynes,  1648. 
John  Cnllick,  1648-1657. 
Henry  Clarke,  1650-1661. 
John  Winthrop,  16BI  -  1656, 
Thomas   Tapping,    1651-1656,   1653. 
1661,1663,  1664. 

Edward  Hopltins,  1655,  1656. 

Samaol  Willis,  1654  -  1667, 

John  Tallcott,  1654-1667. 

JohnOgden,  1656-1660. 

Nathan  Gold,  16ST,  1659- 1667. 

Matthew  AUyn,  1658-1667. 

George  Phelps,  165B  -  1662. 

John  Wells,  1658,  1659, 


(s  after  Ihe  Charter] 
Eichard  Treat,  1658  - 1664. 
Thomas  Baker,  1658  -  1663. 
John  Mulford,  1653. 
Alexander  Knowles,  1658. 
Daniel  Clark,  1659, 1660,  1662  -  H 
Robert  Bond,  1659-1661, 
Thurston  Kayner,  1661,  1663. 
,    John  Aityn,  1662-1667. 

Samuel  Sherman,  1663  - 1667. 

John  Howell,  1663,  1654. 

John  Toung,  1664. 

James  Hiehards,  1665,  1667. 

William  Leete,  1665  -  1667, 

Wilham  Jones,  1665-1667, 

Benjamin  Fenn,  1665,  1666. 

Jasper  Crane,  1665  -  1667. 

Eichard  Law,  1656, 1667. 

Robert  Treat,  1666, 

Benjamin  Kewbiiry,  16D6,  1667. 

Anthony  Howkins,  1666,  1667. 

Alexander  Bryant,  1667. 

James  Bishop,  1667, 

John  Davenport,  1667. 

Thomaa  Fairchild,  1667. 
GilBs  Hamlin,  1667. 


1644-1657.  Theophilus  Ealon, 
1658-1660.  Frauds  Newman. 
.1661-1667.    William  Leete, 


NEW   HAVEN. 

DSPtlTT-GorERS'OES. 

1644  - 1657.  Stephen  Goodyeare. 

1658-1660,  William  Leete, 

1661  -  1663,  Matthew  Gilbert, 

1664-1667.  William  Jones. 
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Maqistratsb. 

[From  a  deficiency  in  the  recortts  of  New  Haven,  no  list  of  Magislratea  for  the  jeara 
1644-1652  fan  be  made  out.  In  1646,  Thomas  Grcgson,  Richard  Malbon,  Wiiliam 
Powler,  John  Astwood,  Samual  Desbroagh,  and  Andrew  Ward  were  elected.  (K  H. 
Eec,,  I.  275-1  ThnrsKinEaynerwasaMagisU-atcinl644{Ibid.,  135);  Richard  Mal- 
bon,  in  1645  [Ibid.,  257);  and  John  Astwood  and  Bomue!  Desbrough,  in  1649 
(Ibid.,  467).    B^inning  with  1653,  the  series  was  as  follows:— ] 


Frauds  Hewman,  1653-  1658. 
William  Fowler,  1653,  1654. 
John  Astwood,  1653-  1655. 
William  Lcete,  1653  -  1658. 
Samuel  Eaton,  1654,  1655. 


Matthew  Gilbert,  1658-  1681, 1664. 
Jasper  Crane,  1658-1667. 
Robert  Treat,  1669-1663. 
William  Jones,  1662,  1663. 
William  Gibbard,  1663. 


Benjamin  F 


-1659,1661-1667. 


tEobert  Treat  was  re-elected  in  1664,  but  did  not  take  fbe  oath  of  office  ; 
n  Wttkeman  nor  John  Nash,  elected  raspootivcly  in  1601  and  1084  ;   nor 
Gibbard,  on  his  first  election,  m  13B1.] 


PROVIDENCE    PLANTATIONS- 
Phesidents. 
John  Coggeshall.  1653,    John  Sanford. 


n  Coddington. 
1649.    John  Siniih. 
1650, 1654.     Nicholas  Easton. 


1655,  1656.     Roger  Williams. 

1657  -  1659,  1662, 1663.    Benedict  Arnold. 

1660,  1661.     William  Bronton, 


itoger  Williams,  1647,  1648, 

John  Sanford,  1647,  1649, 

William  Coddington,  1647. 

Eandall  Holden,  1647, 1653-  1655, 1657, 

1659. 
Jeremy  Clarke,  1648, 

William  Banlston,  1648, 1656-  1G63. 

John  Smith,  1648. 

Thomas  OInej,  1649, 1653  - 1656, 

John  Clarke,  1649,  1650, 1658. 

Samuel  Gorton,  1649. 

William  rield,  1650,1658-1663. 

John  Porter,  1650. 


John  Wiidta,  1650, 
Nicholas  Easlon,  1653. 
Kichard  Burden,  1653, 1654. 
Edward  Smith,  1654, 
John  Roome,  1655, 
Beneilict  Arnold,  1655, 
John  Coggeshall,  1656. 
John  Wicks,  1656. 
Richard  Tew,  1657,  1662,  16K 
Arthur  Fenner,  1857. 
Joseph  Clarke,  1658,  1659. 
Benedict  Arnold,  1660, 1661. 
John  Greene,  1660-1663. 


RHODE   ISLAND   AND   PROVIDENCE   PLANTATIONS. 

60TRI!NOR9.  DePUTY-GoVBEIJORS. 

1664,  1665.    William  BrenWn, 
1666,  1667.    Nicholas  Easton. 


James  Barker,  1664,  It 
Joseph  Clarke,  1664. 


William  Field,  It 
Thomas  Olney,  1 
Roger  Williams, 
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Sparka's  Correapondenoe  of  the  Hevolutii 

COEEESPONDENCE  OP  THE  EEVOLUTIOH.    Being  Lettei^s  from  Eminent 

«ea  to  George  WsBliliigtoii,  £rom  the  Time  of  his  Miing  ComniMid  of  tiB  Ameclcan  Aiiny  U 

Bud  of  his  Life.    EdiMd  hj  JiBED  Spaees,    iyols.  Sto,  dotJi,  WS.OOi  royal  Sto,  S12.00. 

Sparks's  'Writings  of  Washington. 

THE  WniTIKGS  or  GEORGE  WASHINGTON;'  being  his  Correspondence, 
AMi'easeF,  Mesaages,  and  otlier  Papers,  01 


Sparks'B  Life  of  Washington. 

THE  LISE  OE  GEORGE  WASHINGTOK.  Bj  Jared  SrAEKS.  Hew  Editiov 

Sparka's  American  Biography. 
THE   LIBRARY    OF   AMERICAN   BIOGEAPHy.      Conducted   by  Jmiw 

neatly  engnired  HistoriOBl  Blietoh.    ISmo,  cloth,  Ifl  per  vol. 

Spectator. 
THE   SrECTATOR.    Edited  by  A.   Chaljikes.    Fine  edition.    8  vols.  16nn 
elotli,  86.00. 

Story's  Life. 
THE  LIFE  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  STORY;  witU  Selections  from  liis  Correspond- 
ence, by  his  Soa,  W.  W.  BioM,    2  yels.  Syo,  dotb,  SB,50. 

Story's  MisoeUaneous  Works. 
THE  "MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  SXOEY.    Edited 
bjbJBSoD,  W.W.Story.    Svo,  eloth,  BK.ftO. 

Towle's  History  of  the  Constitution. 


HISTORY    AND    ANALYSIS    1 
UfflTEB  STATES ;  iriHi  a  Fuil  AecouBt  ol 


'    THE    CONSTITUTION    OE    THE 


Wehater's  Life  and  Works. 
THE   SPEECHES,  FORENSIC  ARGUMENTS,   AND   DIPLOMATIC  PA- 
PERS 03  DABIBL  WEBSTER  |  wltli  a  Notloo  of  bjs  Life  cud  Woriis,  by  Bprt'jan  EVEHill. 
TenUi  edldon.    6  vols.  Bvo,  cloth,  813.00. 

Webster's  Private  Correspondence. 

THE  PEIVATE   CORKESPONDENCE   0!P  DANIEL  WiSSTER,  ivith  tl 
Anlobiography.    Edited  by  lits  Son,  riErcHIK  Wecsteb.    Portroils.    2  yola.  8yo,  cloth,  S4.B 

Winthrop's  Speeches  and  Addresses. 

SPEECHES   AND  ADDRESSES    ON  VARIOUS    OCCASIONS,    bj  Hon. 

ROEERT  C.  WlBIHROP.    Syo.  clotli,  83.00, 

Winthrop's  History  of  New  England. 

HISTORY  01'   NEW  ENGLAND,  from  1630  to  1649,    Bt  John  Wintheop, 
NotES.hyJsMEaSiVAQi!.    Nenaditiou.    2to1s.  8vo,  oloth,  84.5C 

Young's  Chronioles  of  Haasachusetts. 
1  CHRONICLES  OP  THE  FIRST  PLANTERS  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  THE 
MASSAOHtJSEITS  BAY,  IN  NEW  BNQLANB,  from  1628  lo  1635;  uot  fii^t  collected  frem 


,    Syo,  doth,  SS.50. 
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